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Kl.'i TO COLOUB, PLATE 

GRASSES AND SEDGES 

Man) people think that there U little diQcrencc between tin. 
t anous sorts of crasses This is wrong of course and it is 
equally a mistake to think that their flowers are not 
distinct os are those of the other flowering plants In the 


distinct os are those of the other flowering plants In >hc 
colour plate oserleaf, to which this is a key >ou see a 
of the bcantifid grasses and sedges found in \ arious parts 
of the British Isles Their names art as follows j 
Barnyard Grass a, Hatrj Brome 3 Couch Grass 
4 Meadow Foxtail $ Carnation Grass 6, Ribbon Cia^s 
^ Field \\ ood rush 8 Canary Grass g Common Quaking 
Grass 10 Cock’s Foot Grass ri Giant Bent Grass 
xa Common Reed 









SOME BEAUTIFUL BRITISH GRASSES AND SEDGES 



Here are some of the beautiful grasses of all shapes, sizes and colours that you may see when you ""f ^ 

countryside m summertime They are shown in their full maturity At the back of this plate is 7 


enable you to identify them 


Painted by 1'EAVk R Hinkins 
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HERE AND THERE IN THIS VOLUME 

t odd times when you an just looking for ” something mtenstmg to read,'* with- 
out any special plan m mind, this list mil help you fVtih this as a guide, you 
may nander through storylaiid, MSit far-airay countries, meet famous people of 
anaent and modem times, review lustor/s most memorable incidents, explon the 
martels of Nature and saence, play games^m short, find whateyer suits your fancy at 
the moment This list is not intended to sene as a table of contents, an index, or a 
study-guide For these turn to the Fact-Index and Study Outlines in Volume Ten 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 

'tttcc unnumbered thousands of questions are answered m each one of our ten volumes, 
tilts page is intended merely as a sample of the pleasure and instruction that may 
be obtained by dtscoycnng interesting facts tn this volume and pasitng them on to 
others tn question form There arc many thousands more for you to draw upon 

as tests tn General Knowledge 
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WHEN YOU ARE IN NEED OF READY REFERENCE 

In itstng The New Pictured EncyCDOPEDI-I as a work of reference. 

Volume Ten is vidtspensable As regards its contents that particular volume is 
unique for il is at once a complete Index to the preceding Nine Volumes and an 
Etuyvlapedta in itself Its purpose is fourfold as indicated below 


11) Through the Year with the N P E Its opening 
section takes the fonu of a Calendar of the Tear, givmg for 
each daj all the chief events and matters of interest with 
references to the pages of Thb New Piccubed Ency 
ctorrmv in which full particalars concerning the event, 
^tsonnhtv or other interest of the day may be found 
the intelligent use of this secliou (a) the young render 
mn have the daily delight of reading about topics that 
halt special association with the particular dnv of the 
vcir on which he mav be making his reference, (b) father 
or mother can suggest what nould be the m<^ appro 
*^1'® day, and (c) the school teacher can 
tiie 1es<ons for the day with a genuine topical appeal 

(2) Study Outlines This large and important section 
Ol mo volume provides a simple method of study uhleh 
loma enable nnv of our voung readers to become expert 
nn-rm ”*' PiCTunco Escyclopedia os an 

of liomo study nnd thus wiiat is 

0 x^ 1 . be omplified and more sccurcU 

fixed in the memon 


niM Acluallv tills is m Itself a com 

to Pto'ldmg man 
t lOu inds of rcfitcnecs to contents of Volumes One b 


Klne, it records mimy more thousands of facts in 
biography, geography, lustory, science, the nrts, etc that 
nte not mentioned bi Its mne predcc^ors Therefore, 
If you look in vain for anv sabject In the nlphabetical 
order of Toinmes One to }!fuie, turn to Volume Ten and 
you wiU almost certainly find it there 

It u a good plan what using The NEIV PICTURED 
ENC^ CLOPEDtA os a icor^ o/ leference always first 
ta look up onp suh/ect in the FactAndex of Fo/imw Ten 

(4) Thousands of Additional Entries Kot on|v an. 
aU the many thousands of statements of fact that appear 
In the mnin body of the work carefully recorded in the 
Fact-Index for tout immediate reference but manv 
thousands of additional entries are given m this etceed- 
mglv useful section of our work. Bv this method the 
reading pages of the work are saved from the burden 
of thousands of brief cross roferenccis wlucb the ordinary 
encyclopedic method would Involve ThiMc new tntnes 
In the Fact-Index together with the troosurv of rending 
e mbodi ed in Volumes One to Nine make The Kew 
PxcTcnnD Encyclopedia the mo^t comprehensive ency- 
clopedic work produced m the present generation and 
assuredly the most readable encyclopedia of its kind 
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Key to Pronunciation 

Most of the subject headings in The New PjcruRED EftcyaoPEOJA require no special 
indication of the way in which they should be pronounced There are also mmy for whose 
proper pronunciation it is only necessaiy to know which syllable is stressed , in these cases 
the stress is shown a/fer the syllable, thus A'jax Where further guidance is necessary, the 

following signs are employed 


all = a os in father 
aw = a 08 in ball 

6 = vowel sound m fern, word, girl, 

curl 

ow = vowel sound in now, bout 
01 = vowel sound m noise, boy 
Unmarked vowels have their short 
sound, os a in hat, e in bet, 
1 m bit, 0 in not, u in but, 
00 m book 

Marked vowels have theu- long 
sound, as in hate, be, bfto, 
note, tune, boon 


Vowels m italics have a slurred or 
obscure sound as in abet 
(a bet'}, recent (re sent), 
conform (kon-fomi'), nation 
(na'shun), tailor (ta'-lor) 
th r=r first sound m tiling, thank 
= first sound in the, that 
zh = 8 in measure, leisure 
g = hard g, as m good, girl 
] = soft g, as in gem gmger 

Ich = guttural in loch 


List of Abbreviations 

The abbrevntions most commonly used in this work, are noted below a much longer 
list of abbreviations often met with in reading or conversation is given in the Fact Index 

that IS contained in Volume Ten 

A D , Anno Domini (m the year of our 
Lord, of the Chnstian era) 
a m , anU meridiem (before noon) 
b , bom 

ie,idest (that is) 

lb , pound, pounds (weight) 

m, miles 

MS , MSS , manuscript, manuscnpts 

B C , before Christ 

C , Centigrade 

oz , ounce, ounces 
p m , post meridiem (after noon) 

c , circa (about) 

Pop , population 

Co , county, company 

Pron , pronunciation 

d , died 

q V , quod vide (which see) 

e g , exempli gratia (for example) 
etc , et cetera (and so forth) 

sq m , square miles 

St , Samt 

ct seq , et sequens (and following) 

F , I^hrenheit 

USA, Umted States of America 

VIZ , iMelicei (namely) 

h p , horse-power 

yd , yard 
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GRASS 


The GRASSY CARPET of the EARTH 

garden is complete without its patch of lawn, and what would our 
^ ’ countryside be without tts expanses of green fields ^ Lovely indeed is 
grass, and exceedingly useful are the members of the great grass family 



Cresitd dog c<tail grass. 


Grass. Wdd and criltivated grasses 
contribute so largely to the needs of human 
and animal hie that it is no eimggeration to 

say that this is the 
most important of all 
families in the plant 
kingdom A large por- 
tion of our food is 
provided by cultivated 
“ grasses ” — wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, noe, 
maize, millet, and sugar- 
cane , from grasslands 
in the ordinary sense 
oome mdirectly onr 
beef and mutton, hides 
and wool, and many 
articles of commerce 
Grasses are the most widely distributed of all 
plants Pygmy grasses, moss like grasses not 
over 2 mches Ingh, clmg close to the cold ground 
right up to the borders of the Arctic ice and 
snow fields , small and middle sized grasses 
grow m great luxuriance m the north temperate 

zone, increasing the 

total of the family to 
over 4,000 species, and 
there are the huge 
bamboos and other 
tropical types Grasses 
grow, or can be made 
to grow, on all kmds 
of sod, and in all sorts 
of conditions They 
thrive on the banks of 
streams, along the 
^ndy seashore, m the 
low wet marshlands, 
on the sunny meadows, 
or m the shade of 
woodland and orchard 


of long ancestry, for 
they belong to one of 
the first famihes of the 
^egetable kingdom 
Moreover, they have 
always been among the 
first of plants to cover 
waste or barren ground 
reclaim a neglected 
roadway or field 
One of the most im- 
portant thmgs grasses 
do 18 to bind down the 



1 //. .¥i 


TWO 


and slower growth can establish themselves, 
and even then the grasses protect the roots of 
trees, and our fences, roads, and buddings, by 
forming a thick endunng carpet which pre- 
vents the wmd and ram from carrymg away 
their sod foundation or from blotting them out 
and burying them under shifting sands Today 
large areas m Canada and the USA are de- 
nuded of suhsod through fadure to appreciate 
this protective hmdmg character of grasses 
In winter the grasses, changed from their 
beautiful green to colotuB of gold and brown, 
give protection to tbe seeds and tender bulbs 
during then long sleep under tbe snow, whde, 
dying down and rottmg away, they keep the sod 
nch and well suppbed with valuable food for 
other plants 

The great natural pasture lands of the world 
ate the steppes of Russia, the pampas of South 
Amenca, the vast plains of j^enca, and the 
wide ranges or “runs” of Austraha Practi- 
cally every farm has its pasture land, and the 
reason is easdy understood, for m fattening 
cattle, grass or hay is only about one fourth or 

one fifth as costly as 
gram fodder 
The mtroduction of 
grass drying plants, 
whereby the protem 
value of fresh grass is 
fully retained, at the 
same time permitting 
(m England) of four or 
more mowings per year, 
IS one of the greatest 
advances of modern 
agnculture It makes 
the English hve-stock 
farmer less dependent 
on imported feeding 
stuffs and oil-cake and 
less at the mercy of 
changing world pnces 
for feeder This stabih- 
zation of production 
costs must ultimately 
benefit the consumer 
Grasslands of greatest 
perfection are lawns, 
especially the lawns of 
England and other old 
countnes where they 
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Th« COMMON GRASSES 

, “od regularly 

®ou until plants of larcer “ wnpie to recognize for it looics just like Watered for centimes 

real, cultivated oats. Lawn or pasture 
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HOW GRASS GRIPS THE SOIL 
When grasses such as that seen above are weeds in the garden, we hate 
their tenacious, straggling roots, hut when, as is usually the case with 
this one, the lyme>grass, they are used to keep shifting sands in place, they 
are of great value to Hian, preparing the soil for more useful vegetation 


grasses have leaves that grow constantly from 
their bases, so that when they are grazed or 
chpped they qmckly grow up again There 
are a number of ornamental grasses such as the 
nbhon-grasses, plume grass, ^l^venna grass, and, 
of course, the tall, plumed alfalfa or lucerne grass 
Grasses are well fitted for making their own 
way m the world, and if for any reason they are 
not wanted they can become a most persifrtient 
weed They are rapid growers, the larger species 
growing 2 or 3 feet and even more m 24 houra, 
while the 100-foot bamboos grow m from two to 
three months’ time Another special advantage 
which many of the grasses have is a pecuhar 
structure of their leaves wluch protects them 
from drought Thm-walled cells between the 
veins of the leaves keep them ex- 
panded under normal conditions, 
but roll them up to prevent evapora- 
tion while drought and hot winds 
threaten Grass has been called the 
commonest and most beneficent 
plant which grows on earth 
The botamcal name of the grass 
family is the Oram.vmie. The chief 
characteristics are the jomtedstems, 
with leaves arranged m two oppo- 
site rows, a smgle leaf at each jomt 
of the stm The stems are hollow, 
except m a few vaneties which 
have stems filled with soft pith 
The flowers are enclosed m glumes, 
or chafi-hke scales, and are arranged 
m spikes like the wheat-heads, or 
m pamcles like the oat The classi- 
fication of grasses is detenmned 
accordmg to the arrangement of the 
actual parts of the flower system 

Grasshopper. If a boy 

could jump os far, m proportion to 
his size, as a grasshopper, he could 


GRASSHOPPER 

easily spnng to the roof of an eight 
storeyed buildmg, or jumpfrom pavement 
to pavement of the widest London street 
If he could make as much noise, in 
proportion to his size, as a grasshopper, 
the ground would tremble with thesound , 
and if he could eat as much and as fast 
as a grasshopper, he would devour more 
than his own weight of food in a day It 
IS because of the rapidity with which 
they breed, and the immensity of their 
appetite, tW the kind of grasshoppers 
called “ locusts” are a plague to Man 
The grasshopper, whatever its species, 
has a helmet-shaped head, and strong 
jaws with which it tears big pieces out 
of leaves or plant stems The front 
wings, which are tough and hard, hfe 
straight along the back, protecting the 
tender film of the back wings, wluch do 
most of the fiymg-— for if you watch one of these 
msects hop, you will see that it often opens its 
wings, and flies to lengthen its leap But some 
forms are wingless, and must hop with their 
legs alone The young “ nymphs,” too, which 
otherwise resemble then parents, have the wings 
undeveloped, and they too are “ hoppers ” 

The reason the grasshopper cannot “ sing ” 
while you are holdmg it is that its sound- 
producmg organ consists of an arrangement of 
pegs on one front iving, and a “sounding 
board ” on the other , if you hold the wings so 
that it cannot rub them together, it is dumb 
Its ears are on its front legs, below the first jomt 
Now imagine a grasshopper about four inches 
long, witli legs, jaws, and wings in proportion, 



MRS GRASSHOPPER LAYS HER EGGS 
This is a long-horned grasshopper, whose long antennae and ovipositor dis- 
tinguish her at once {torn a locust, or the short-homed form Here she has 
dnlled holes udth the ovipositor, and is now using it to lay her eggs Those 
on the left have hatched and the tiny grasshoppers are crawling out of the hole 
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HOW THE GRASSHOPPER GETS ITS WINGS 





GRASSHOPPER 




and you •vnll realize what the dreaded locust of 
Asia and Africa is like This name “ locust ” is 
often wrongly given to the cicada, and to other 
swarm mseots, but it properly belongs only to 
grasshoppers of the family Acridttdae, and not, 
ounously enough, those of the Locustidae 
A swarm of locusts, which devoured the gram 
and left famme m its wake, was one of the 


LOCUSTS COVER THE LAND 
A swarm of locusts is one of the worst evils that can befall a 
farmer of Asia or Africa, for when he sees the sky darkened 
with their flying thousands, as in the photograph on the left, 
he knows that nothing can save his crops from utter des- 
truction The picture above shows a field of wheat, covered 
as with a carpet, by this hungry plague, literally mowing 
down the grain with their milhons of jaws The left-hand 
picture was taken m Palestine, near Jerusalem , that at the 
top m the Transvaal, South Africa 
Itjt Amtrlean Colony Jtmattm 

“ ten plagues ? of Egypt, told of m the Bible, 
and m spite ol all Man can do, locust swarms 
are just as harmful today 
It IS impossible to give an idea of the milhons 
of locusts which compose these swarms A 
cloud appears on the horizon like a block storm , 
it spreads until the hght of the sun dies out , 
it settles down like a vast blanket, burying 
everythmg m sight, blotting out the landscape , 
for mile upon nule there is notlung but a sea of 
locusts Then the fatal march of the insect 
army begms Before it stretch green fields , 
the dense army moves forward, and the green 
fields vamsh Behind the locusts, the ground 
looks as if it had been swept clean with a vast 
broom — not a blade of grass is left A nver 
bars the way The front ranks cast themselves 
upon the water, clmging together, pile upon 
pde, until a bndge of hvmg insects is formed, and 
the rear ranks march forward over them 
There is mystery m these swarms, but it is 
gradually bemg unravelled They do not come 
every year, nor do they always attack the same 
region , but m each part of the world certam 
breedmg grounds are known In them is a 
permanent population of green, sohtary locusts 
When numbers mcrease, young “ hoppers,” 
seemg others, hop with them m the same 
direction Gathermg others, the swarm begms, 
and the hoppers, no longer sohtary, change to 
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GRASSHOPPER 

reddisli or broTvnisli black Still hopping, stall 
increasing m numbers, they grow up , and thm 
the whole swarm takes to the wmg, flying untu, 
with strength exhausted, it descends to rum 
the crops and vegetation Scientists make a 
distmction between the “ long-horned ” and the 
“ short-homed ” types of grasshopper 

The swarm locusts ]UBt described belong to 
the short-homed group, which mcludes also 
many common Bntish species Tlie great green 
grasshopper, however, has long thread-hke 
feelers, and belongs to the long-homed group 
The short-homed grasshoppers are also dis 
tinguished by havmg the noise-makmg apparatus 
between the hmd legs and the wmgs, and the 
ears on the sides of the stomach, just belund the 
chest or thorax 

Grasshoppers usually lay their eggs m holes 
which the females bore m the ground When 
the young hatch, they look like tmy awkward 
models of their parents, except that their wings 
do not develop for some tune Their appetite, 
however, is large, and they start at once their 
destractive feeding Closely related to the grass 
hoppers, too, are the cnckets, and together with 
the cockroach group, these form the insect 
order called Orthoptera 

Grass Snake. Tliere is never any need to 
be alarmed when meeting with a grass snake, 
Tropidonotiia natrix, for he is not at all poisonous 
If alarmed by your suddenly disturbmg him. 



THIS SNAKE IS HARMLESS 
From this photo you may lum just how to tell the gross snake. 
Its back IS devoid of markings, and there is a yellow ring 
behind its head , hence the alternative name, nnged snake. 

Pkolo Jehu Keartee 

he Will hiss at you and perhaps strike at you 
with hiB head, but this wiU be all that he will do 
m the way of self-defence 
Grass snakes are often encountered m Eng- 
land, and they are widely distnbuted over 
Europe, North Afnca, and Asia You can teU 
them by their bands of black and their spots, 
and also by the upper colouring of ohve grey 
or brown, and the underneath colounng of 
block and white, as well as by the jeUow nng 
round the head (hence their other name, nnged 
snake) They are from 3 to 6 feet long 


The FORCE that BINDS the UNIVERSE 

L/aic you eter wondered what force stops you flying off the earth into 
^ space, nhen you jump off its surface ? Or v hat power keeps the earth 
tn its regular course round the sun ? Here is the answer 


Gravitation. From the begummg of 
time, a very remarkable thmg has been hap 
pemng, and few except verj' httle children 
and very great philosophers have thought to 
ask why That is, thmgs have mvanably been 
falhng to the ground, and never m any other 
direction Everythmg on the earth tends to 
fall, or to seek a lower position, unless held up 
by somethmg beneath it Even balloons and 
corks are not the exception that they seem to be 
The force which causes bodies to act m this way 
we call “ gravitation ” 

But is gravitation a mere local affair ^ What 
about other worlds than ours ^ More than 
260 years ago a young man named Isaac Newton 
was sittmg m an English garden, wondermg 
a hat the power is that keeps the moon for ever 
Bwmgmg m its orbit round the earth, like a ball 
at the end of a stnng kept whirlmg round 

Seemg an apple fall from a tree, he asked him- 
self (so rans the story) if the same force, which is 
so irresistible and so all pervasive on earth, 
might perhaps be the force that keeps the moon 
m its orbit by constantly pulhng it towards the 


earth Might not terrestrial gravitation he only 
one manifestation of a great umversal Law of 
Gravitation, ruhng not merely the fall of 
terrestnal thmgs, but all motion m the umverse 
— even the stately progress of the planets round 
the sun and of other ^llar systems, out to the 
uttermost bounds of space ^ 

Now Isaac Newton was not the first man to 
whom such an idea had occurred The great 
mathematician and astronomer Ptolemy of 
Alexandria hod surmised somethmg of the kind ^ 
m the 2nd century a d , and others smce that 
tune had hod vague ideas of the existence of 
the great and ^lendid force divmed by Newton 
It IS a long way, however, from vague surmises 
to sound scientific theory based on proof, but 
the materials for such proof had been accumu- 
latmg from Ptolemy’s tune to Newton's 
Newton attempted to put his theory to the 
test of calculation, but his results did not agree 
with the moon’s observed course, and he set 
aside the idea for years At length more accurate 
figures were obtamed for the distance of the 
moon from the earth, and when these figures 
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were used, the calcula- 
tion of the action of 
gravitation on the 
moon was found to 
agree exactly with the 
moon’s course, and 
similar calculations 
apphed to the other 
heavenly bodies com- 
pletedthe sequence of 
evidence The general 
theory of a Law of 
Gravitation was 
proved Certain 
modifications, result- 
mg from Emstein’s 
later theory, have not 
greatly altered New- 
ton’s ongmal concep- 
tion of the myster- 
ious force we call 
gravitation 
The great law of 
gravitation which 
Newton thus estab- 
lished IS that “ every 
mass of matter attracts 
every other mass of 
matter with a force 
which vanes directly 
as the 'product of their 
masses and inversely 
as the square of the dis- 
tances between them ” 

Observe, the attrac- 
tion IB mutual , if 
the earth attracts the 
gram of sand, the 
gram of sand, equally 
m proportion to ita 
mass, attracts the earth So the planets pull the 
sun while the sun pulls them This relation of 
the puUmg power of gravitation to mass imphes 
some rather surpnsmg thmgs with regard to con- 
ditions on the other planets, which may be found 
m the article on Planets 
The most important step in the study of 
gravitation on the earth, before Newton formu- 
lated his law of its umversal action, had been 
taken about a century earher For nearly 2,000 
years men hod been repeatmg the dictum of 
the great Aristotle, that heavy objects fall more 
swiftly than hght ones, and that the rate of 
speed IS m proportion to the weight of the object 
Not imtil the end of the 16th century was 
anyone so impertment os to try to find out 
whether Aristotle could have been mistaken 
Then an mquisitive young man named 
Galileo [qv) chmbed the Leamng Tower of Pisa, 
and dropped from the top two objects of differ- 
ent weights Tliey struck the ground at the 


same time 1 And 
great was the dismay 
thus created among 
the local wise men, 
who wanted to know 
what the world was 
commg to, if a mere 
nobody were to be 
allowed to dispute the 
word of the great 
Anstotle I 
But Galileo experi- 
mented further, and 
found out that falling 
bodies constantly 
acquu’e more speed 
the farther they fall 
An apple falling from 
the bough of a tree 1 6 
feet above the ground 
strikes the ground m 
one second, and one 
dropped from a tower 
wmdow 64 feet lugh 
strikes the ground m 
two seconds In 
other words, a fallmg 
body drops 16 feet m 
the first second, 48 in 
the next, and 80 m 
the third — or 144 feet 
in the first three 
seconds Every second 
that a body falls, it 
gams 32 feet per 
second over the speed 
it had the second be- 
fore Otherwise stated, 
the Law of Fallmg 
Bodies IS that the 
distances traversed by any fallmg body, from 
the beginning of its fall to any two or more 
pomts durmg the fall, are to each other as the 
squares of the tunes m fallmg 
That IB why you can fall from a chair to the 
fioor witliout hurting yourself much, while, if 
you were to fall from the roof or upper window 
of a high buildmg, you might break most of your 
bones When you strike the floor m falhng 
from the chair, you are still moving compara- 
tively slowly, while by the tune you strike the 
ground m fallmg from the roof, you aie moving 
with great speed This is also why it is so 
much more dangerous to bo struck by a bnck 
or a stone dropped from a great height than by 
one which has foUen only a short distance 
The strength of the earth’s pull on each object 
is the weight of that object, and smee the strength 
of the pull dimmishes as the distance moreases, 
the weight of the same object vanes at different 
points on the earth’s suiface If you were to 



GALILEO DEMONSTRATES GRAVITATION 

Will a heavy object fall faster than a light one i There are still 
probably a good many people who would answer confidently, *' Of 
course, a heavy object will fall faster *' That’s what the world 
thought until Galileo dimbed the Leaning Tower at Pisa, Italy, 
and made his famous experiments He chose this tower, not only 
because it was high, but tecause he could drop things without them 
hitting the sides of the building on the way down Here we see 
him just about to let fall two iron balls, one much bigger than 
the other They both hit the ground at exactly the same time 
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weigh five pounds of lead — or wood, or cotton, or 
anything — carefully on a spnng balance at one 
of the poles, and then take it to the equator and 
weigh it again on the same scales, you would see 
it stretch the spnng a very little bit less, because 
it is farther away from the centre of the earth 
Likewise, you would find that the same object 
weighs leas on a high mountain-top than at sea- 
level, the difference being about of the 
weight for every two miles of elevation 
Furthermore, the weight of an object is in 
proportion to its mass, that is, the amount of 
matter it contains Two lead balls of the same 
size would not weigh the same, of course, if 


one were sohd and the other hollow A block 
of wood weighs less than a block of lead of the 
same size for a similar reason, namely, that the 
particles of matter in the wood are not so closely 
packed as the particles of matter in the lead 
In other words, lead is denser than wood 
It is important to have a measure of density — 
of the closeness with which matter is packed 
— ^to know, in short, the “ specific ” density or 
gravity, as it is called, of different substances 
It was Archimedes who first showed us how to 
find this Having noticed that any object sus- 
pended m water seems hgbter than when m air, he 
tned weighing vaiious substances m air and 
water Thus he discovered and enunciated the 
law " that a body totally immersed in water 
loses weight equal to the weight of the volume 
of water which it displaces ” 

If a substance is weighed first m air, then in 
water, and the weight in aur is divided by the 
loss of weight m water, the result, which 
expresses the density of that substance as com- 


pared with water, is called the " specific gravity ” 
of that substance The specific gravity of gold 
is 19 3 , that of silver, 10 5 That is, gold is 
19 3 times as heavy as water, silver only 10 5 
times So, if Archimedes found the specific 
gravity of the kmg’s crown to be less than 19 3, 
he was confirmed m his conclusion that the 
goldsmith had not mode it of pure gold alone 
Another important division of this subject 
has to do with the “ centre of gravity ” of solids 
The centre of gravity of any object is the centre 
of its mass or weight In, a symmetneaUy 
shaped object of the same density throughout, 
the centre of gravity will be at the geometnoal 

centre If the centre of 
gravity is “ supported,” 
that object is in equili- 
brium and will not fall 
This IS the case with the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
from w Inch Galileo made 
his experiments The 
tower stands safely, but 
if jmu want to know 
what would happen if it 
were to be built higher, 
try building a leanmg 
tower of blocks It 
stands so lopg ns the 
centre of gravity is over 
the base , but when the 
tower IS earned up so 
that the centre of gra\ ity 
18 no longer over the 
base, over goes it 
The tight-rope per- 
former has learned by 
long evpenence to keep 
the centre of gravity of 
his body directly over his base of support, the 
wire Of course, the narrower the base the more 
difficult it IS to keep the centre of gravity exactly 
over It This is why it is harder to balance a 
pencil upon its point than upon its blunt end 
It 18 easier for a baby to crawl than to walk, 
because when he is on all fours his centre of 
gravitv 18 carried over a broader base than when 
he 18 standing on his feet 
From the begmmng of life to the end, we are 
playing a game with the force of gravity The 
baby trymg to carry a spoonful of bread and 
milk to his mouth without spilhng it, or to 
balance himself on his two liUle legs, is just 
learmng to play this game So are the archi- 
tect and the engmeer, each usmg all his know- 
ledge of mathematics and physics m the con- 
struction of buildmgs, bridges, and railways 
So also IS the aviator, whether he flies straight 
forwardly or performs the most darmg feats 
What has been explained here is but the be- 
ginmng of a glimpse mto the known facts of 
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HOW GRAVITY’S ‘PULL’ AFFECTS WEIGHT 

This diagram shows how the pull of gravity varies at different distances from the earth's 
centre The unit of comparison is l6 ounces (one pound) weighed in the temperate zone 
The general law is that the farther the object is from the centre of the earth, the less it weighs 
Because the earth bulges a little round the middle and is flattened at the ends, the pound will 
lose weight as you move it toward the equator, and gam weight as you move it toward the 
Poles If the pound were taken to the moon, the earth's pull upon it would be only a 
fraction of an ounce At a depth of a,oao miles in the earth, the pound would weigh only 
eight ounces This seems to violate the law about " the nearer the centre, the greater the 
pull ” But remember that now the z,ooo miles of earth above our pound weight would be 
tending to pull it upward, thus acting against a part of the downward pull 
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this great law , and do not imagine that every- 
thing about it 18 known even yet From one 
pomt of view it seems very simple— the most 
sweeping and unconditional generalization yet 
made m regard to the working of the umverae 
But neither Newton nor, smce Newton’s time, 
anyone else has yet shown the nature of the 
force which operates through this law 
In the view of Albert Emstem, the “ attractive 
force ” suggested by Newton can he replaced 
by certain other properties of *' space,” ex- 
pressible only m highly complex mathematical 
terms (See Einstein, Albert) 

Gray, Thomas (1716-1771) Gray’s moat 
famous poem, the Elegy Wntten in a Country 
Churchyard,” was published at sixpence m 1761, 
and a copy of the original edition has since been 
sold for over £900 Made famihar by many 
quotations, it is one of the most beautiful and 



GRAY AMONGST THE TREES 


Thomu Gray was one of the foreruuners of the Romanbc 
Reriral in English hterature — one of the first to reintroduce 
themes from Nature in his works Here he is seen in the 
woods at Burnham, Bucks, looking up from his beloTed l^gil 
»n a '• green lane of forest all his own at the " timoroiis 
barft and q>orting squirrel 


GREAT BRITAIN 

exquisitely finished poems ever written The 
quantity of Gray’s poetical work is small, but 
the quahty is such that poems hke his " Elegy ” 
are enshnned m English hterature for all time 
Also, his letters are among the best in the 
language, charged with sympathy and humour 
Thomas Gray was bom m ComhiU, London, 
December 20, 1716, and was educated at Eton 
After a tour of the CJontment he returned to 
Cambridge in 1742 to resume tJie classical 
studies he loved, and Cambridge he made his 
home, save for bnef intervals, for the rest of his 
hfe He became professor of modem history 
there in 1768, and there he died July 30, 1771 
Apart from translations from the classics, 
Gray’s first poem was the “ Ode to Sprmg,” 
which was followed by the “ Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College ” and the “ Hymn to 
Adversity,” all of which belong to the year 1742 
The “ Ode on the Death of a Favourite Gat ” 
appeared in 1747 , the cat m question belonged 
to his old friend, Horace Walpole After his 
father’s death his mother had retired to Stoke 
Poges, and m 1750 came the famous “ Elegy,” 
which was inspired by the churchyard at Stoke 
Poges, where his mother and another son were 
bnned There is a monument to Gray in a field 
adjoining Stoke Poges churchyard, and also one 
m Westminster Abbey, and the house in CornhiU 
where he was bom is marked by a tablet 

Great Britain. The ‘'tight httle 
island” of Great Bntain is separated from 
France by a stnp of water only 21 miles wide at 
its narrowest pomt But the rough w aters of the 
Bnghsh Channel, the North Sea, Insh Sen, and 
St George’s Channel, which surround it, shut 
the people of Great Bntam away from their 
enemies in the days of their weakness , and 
when they grew strong the sea fumislied them 
with broad highways by which they might cany 
on trade and commerce with other nations 
Tins httle island — about two fifths the size of 
France — ^which stands at the western door of 
Europe, has been favoured by Nature m many 
ways It has an excellent dimate, neither very 
cold in wmter nor very hot m summer, and with 
an abundance of rainfall Its broad, deep nvers 
— the Thames, Severn, Humber, Mersey and 
Clyde— admit ships a considerable distance into 
the interior On its fertile soil can be grown most 
crops of the temperate zone And in its 
mountainous regions of the north and west are 
to bo found valuable deposits of coal and 
iron, essential for her heavy industries 
In her 88,745 square miles there is almost 
every vanety of land 

Before 1707 Great Bntam was merely a geo- 
graphical name The chief country m the island 
was England, to which Wales had been added by 
conquest m 1282 , and to the north was the 
separate kmgdom of Scotland Since James VI 
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of Scotland had ascended the English throne m 
1603 as James I of England, the two countries 
had alwa 3 r 8 hod the some ruler 
But it has only been since the Act of Umon of 
1707 that the two countnes have been united 
under the name of Great Bntain In 1801 
another Act of Umon brought Ireland under 
the same Paihament with Great Britam, and 
the official name was changed to the “ Umted 
Kmgdom of Great Bntain and Ireland ” Over 
a hundred years later, in January, 1922, South- 
ern Ireland was given domimon status as the Insh 
Free State, wlule Northern Ireland remained part 
of the United Kmgdom In this government are 
mcluded also the other British Isles— the Hebndes, 
Orkneys, Shetlands, the Isle of Wight, the 
Isle of Man and the Channel Islands 
The umon of Scotland, Ireland, and England 
IB shown by the flag of Great Bntam Before 
the first Act of Umon the flag of England nas 
white, ^vlth a large upnght red cross , that of 
Scotland was blue, with a diagonal white cross , 
and one of the emblems of Ireland was a red 
diagonal cross Inthemodern “ Umon Jack ” all 
three of the crosses are umted m a smgle emblem 
(See also Bntam , Bntish Empire , British 
Isles , England , Ireland , Scotland , Wales) 


Great Lakes. There is no other system 
of mland waterways that compares with the 
large lakes — Supenor, Michigan, Huron, Ene, 
and Ontano — ^that he along the boundary 
between the Umted States and Canada These 
inland seas cover an area of nearly 100,000 
square miles, and the thousand or more streams 
that feed them dram an area of about 288,000 
square miles So vast are they that their 
storms are like ocean storms, and they have an 
oceamc effect upon the climate, absorbing heat 
m summer and giving it out m winter, thus 
tempering the extremes of chmate that would 
otherwise be experienced along their shores 
Varymg in depth from 1,180 feet in Lake 
Supenor to 210 feet in Lake Ene, the lakes are 
open to navigation by large vessels from end to 
end You may take a steamer the size of an 
ocean Imer at Buffalo and sail away for a thou- 
sand miles to Duluth or Chicago, nearly half the 
length of the Mediterranean On smaller craft 
you may voyage farther still, while vessels of 
14-feet draught can pass round Niagara Falls 
by the Welland Canal and down through Lake 
Ontano and the St Lawrence Rivei to the Gulf 
of St Lawrence and the ocean Projects have 
long been on foot to deepen both these routes to 



Here are the five lakes which are among the busiest bodies o( water in the world The heavjr broken line shows how the bound- 
ary between Canada and the United States divides them The light lines show the lanes followed by the iron-ore trafiic 
This traffic alone maintains a string of steamers scarcely out of sight of each other’s smoke all along these lanes, and when 
you remember that iron ore is only one of many commodities carried on the Lakes, you can understand how important 
they are in North America’s life Note the canals connecting the l^kes with the important nvers to the south and east 
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GRAIN SHIP THAT PUBS ON THE GREAT LAKES 

This odd-Ioofcmg vessel, S S Umoyne, 633 feet in length, is a ship specially built for carrying the grain of Canada from the 
westw prairies through the Great Lakes to the ports of the east She has a gross tonnage of 10,000 tons and she bolds the 
wrtd s w.«ic<i fat tolusne of gpain. carried, being able to transport SSO,ooo bushels In a smgle cargo Quite a long telephone 
cable IS needed on her from the bridge to the engine-room two hundred yards alt 1 
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the Atlantic Ocean, so that deep sea steamers of 
30 feet draught maj ply between lake ports and 
foreign cities, thus savmg the expense of trana 
shipping cargoes from lake to ocean vessels 
IVom December or January until April the 
lakes are m large part ice-bound, and vessels 
he idle in the inland harbours of Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, and other ports Temfic storms 
mark the end of the navigation season, and the 
cargo vessel that ventures out for one last trip 
is sometuues never heard of again, or perhaps 
hobbles mto port coated with ice, and with 
h^dreds of nvets shaken out bj the buffeting 
of giant waves Whitefish Bay, at the east end 
of Lake Supenor, is known as “ the Graveyard 
of Slups, from the many TTrecliS there 
The importance of these great watema 38 to 
the prospenty of the Umted States and Canada 
cannot be over-estimated 
Without the cheap transportation which the 
lakes afford, the development of the Canadian 
pramra would have been far slower Such 
Canai^ ports as Montreal (on the St Lau- 
rence) Fort William, Hamilton, Toronto, and 

ikingston have all thnvedm recent years More 

nth? Obcago than at any 

Dmted States, exceptmg only 
T?"?* greater tonnage passes through 
the Detroit River m the seven or eight months 

2t aTS^At^^t enters and clears 

at aU the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the 

USA m a year The lake fishenes are the 
grwtest ^and fishenes m the world 
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04 vxiB jrauninar uanai , and the Lanadian locks 
also are of great size Here is such a scene of 
activit 3 ' as feu of the uorld^s great waterwai’s 
can show Great barges and passenger steamers 
go through at the rate of one every 12 minutes 
The history of the Great Lakes dates back 
nearly 300 years The French discovered Lake 
Ontano m 1611, and four years later Champlain 
iscoyered Lake Huron Lake Ene was the last 
(1609) to be reached by white men, owing to 
the hostihty of the Iroquois tnbes The first 
wilmg vessel on the lakes was La Salle’s Le 
fanffon, of 40 or 50 tons, launched on the Niagara 
Rn er m 1 679 The first steamboat appeared on 
^ke Ontano^m 1817 The opeiung of the Ene 
Lanai in 1825 started emigration westuard bv 
^nal and Me, and by 1833 there were 11 steam- 
boats on the lakes making a trip or two each 
eeason from Buffalo to Chicago Today, the 
great ^^enger steamers are the safest and most 
^mfortable means of travel during the naviga- 
faon season between many pomts on the lakes 
Government charts of the lakes showing Lght- 
houses, hghtships, buoys, and life saving stations 
now assist na^ptiou, which calls for as high 
* navigation upon the sea 

7 steamers an opportumtv 

to load as de^Iy as possible. commSsions of 
^encan and Canadian engmeers keep constant 

^ ^'^^ooel at Niagara 

and the Drainage Canal at Chicago dmw off 

enormous quantities of water, and if the level 
of the lakes should be lowered by even a foot 
Wow the etendatd depth, the hee^AS 
rargoeteen^ coiddnotaegohete onhoafpomts 
in various channels -with safety ^ 

Several important naval engagements wer,. 
fought on the Great Lakes du?lg“S waTS 
181- between Britain and the U S A Then m 
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1817, the Great Lakes 
were neutralized by 
agreement, and for more 
than a hundred years 
no naval force has been 
mamtamed on them, and 
the forts which had been 
erected to protect stra- 
tegic pomts have been 
left to fall into pic- 
turesque rums 
Grebe. The young 
grebe is bom afloat, for 
when he has pecked his 
way out of the egg, he 
fin^ himself on a sort 
of raft-nest floatmg on 
the water For a few 
mmutes he looks over 
the edge of the raft, 
observers tell us, and 
then — splash ! Over he 
goes, swimming off with 
all the skill of an old 
hand The grebe parents have a most mterest- 
mg way of takmg the little ones ndmg on their 
backs, nestbng ]ust under the wmg-coverts, with 
only their heads exposed At the shghtest 



A Brook 

GREAT CRESTED GREBE 

You'll be very lucky indeed if you see a sight such as this in 
real hie, for though the great crested grebe is now found m 
many parts of Britain, it is very hard to get close when the 
bird IS on its nest What is more, the nest itself is often 
floating in the muddy water of the reed-bed 


sound, up go the par- 
ents’ feathers, copmletely 
hidmg the chicks, and 
sometimes, if alaimed, 
the old birds will dive, 
keepmg the httle brood 
m place under the wmgs 
Grebes’ legs are placed 
so far back that when 
they walk they carry 
their bodies upright, like 
penguins waddling 
awkwardly along On 
the wmg, too, they are 
not very expert, and 
the water is mdeed their 
native element Then 
smooth, hair - like 
plumage is waterproof 
The two grebes seen 
m Bntam are the dab- 
chick or little grebe 
(Podtceps ruficollis), a 
browmsh purple httle 
bnd , and the great crested grebe (P eriataius), 
which IS a large bird, with a rosette-hke crest 
on its crown, and a ring of long feathers round 
its neck (dee illustration above) 


GREECE and Its PLACE in fflSTORY 


Greece. It is 
often a matter of won- 
der to the traveller m 
Greece how so small a 
country could fill so 
laige a place m history 
From Mount Olympus, 
which marked the 
northern limit of 
ancient Greece, you 
can see over nearly aU 
northern and central 
Greece, and if you 
take your stand on 
Mount Parnassus 
(modem laakoura), 
which IS near tlie 
centre of Greece, you 
can see nearly all the mainland of this wonderful 
country spread out below you like a map Travel 
less than a hundred miles south, and from the 
mountains of Sparta you can see Crete, the 
southernmost of the 500 islands which make up 
so important a part of Greece 
But though this httle country is only a small 
patch on the map of the world, it was the cradle 


of European civiliza- 
tion, and has wielded 
a greater influence on 
the course of history 
than any other single 
nation Why ^ The 
answer is largely a 
matter of geography 
It was their land and 
sea, their mountains, 
bays, and islands, that 
helped to make the 
ancient Greeks what 
they were and deter- 
mined the course of 
their history 
First you must 
notice that Greece is 
the easternmost of the three pemnsulas that 
Europe throws off into the Mediterranean towards 
Africa and Asia, where Man first emerged from 
barbarism to civilization Between the mainland 
of Greece and the coast of Asia ]\Imor the sea is 
strewn with several hundred islands — ^the tops 
of submerged mountains that once formed a 
continuous land-bndge These islands are like 


'he past of Greece ts infinitely greater importance to the world than its 
present, yet by studying its geography at the present day the reasons for 
its glorious history are made apparent 


Extent — Esbmated at about 50,271 square miles, oi which the 
mainland of Greece (roughly corresponding to the ancient 
Hellas) occupies about 40,000 square miles Population, 
about 6,200,000 

Physical Features — ^Deeply indented mainland coast, with 
many smaU islands, especially Cyclades and Sporades 
groups in Aegean Sea Connth and Saronic gulfs nearly 
separate northern and central Greece from southern Greece 
(Peloponnesus, or Morea) Four-fifths of the surface 
covered by complicated mountain ranges, enclosing many 
small valleys , chief ranges, Cambuman and Pindus , 
highest point (in Thessaly), Mount Olympus (9,754 feet) 
No navigable rivers 

Products —Wheat, barley, rye, and other cereals , currants, 
grapes, and wme , olives and ohve oil, figs, oranges, 
lemons, etc , tobacco, silk , sheep and goats , iron ores, 
lead, anc, ligmte , teAile and leatiier manufactures 

Chief Cutes — ^Athens (capital) and its port Piraeus (combined 
population, more than 700,000), Thessaloniki (Salonikal 
(236,000}, Patras (61,00a) 
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a series of stepping stones, leading to the 
oinhzations of Asia 

Look more closely at the map, and you Tnll 
obseno that the sea fairly nddlcs the land, 
forming so man> gulfs and capes that no part of 
Greece south of Thessaly is more than 50 miles 
from the const So mnnj are the indentations 
that the coast-hno of the Greek pcmnsula is 
longer than that of Spam and Portugal, although 
that peninsula is five times its size Tho 
greatest of these inlets is tho Gulf of Connth, 
which all but cleai es Greece in two Tho onlj 
conncaon is the narrow Isthmus of Corinth 
(winch is now cut by a canal), so that southern 
Greece, or Slorea, uas known to the ancient 
Greeks as Peloponnesus (Pclops Island) 

Tlius the sen everjuhero opened its beckon- 
ing arms to the Greeks, and minted them to the 
adventurous and progressn c life of the manner 
and trader Their natural keenness and alert- 
ness were increased by this constant intercoiiTso 
with other peoples and lands , thoir imagina- 
tion and thought were stirred, forming fruitful 
soil in which the seeds of Egyptian and -tlsiatio 
civihzation might blossom 

This call of the sea was supported bv tho 
character of the Greek land itself Pour-fifths 
of Its surface is wnnkled by a complc\ si'stem 
of mountam ranges winch chop the surface up 
mto a number of tiny plains Practically all 
the arable land is contamed m these httle 
isolated valley patches 

The remauider is divided between the forests 
from winch the Greeks obtained the charcoal 


that formed their only fuel, and the pasture land, 
most of it bristlmg with pnckly asphodel and 
other dry scrub, too juiceless for the taste of 
any animals but sheep and goats A few cows 
and pigs n ere raised, but sheep and goats sup- 
phed most of the meat Tlio “ harvests of the 
sea ” — cluefly tunny, sardines, and anchonDS— 
largely took tho place of meat m tho Greek diet 
On tlie scantj areas of tillable land were groivn 
the “ Slcditerranean triad " — gram, tho wme- 
grape, and the oh\e— avhich formed their staple 
foo^ Moreover, tlicso lands were far from 
being remarkable for fertihtv, and much hard 
labour was necessary to grow wheat and barley 
successfully The few na ers are small and rapid 
The Greeks Arriae in Greece 
The story of the coming of the Greeks mto 
this land takes us back to about 1500 BC, 
when wave after wave of barbarian invaders 
swept oaer the towns and cities of a groat civil- 
ization, destroying it and then gradnallj build- 
ing up a new one upon its rums About tho 
splendid and far-flung culture which the rude 
Greek tribesmen found on their coming into 
the Aegean basin — the Aegean ciailization with 
its gold and bronze and pottery and pamtmgs 
and its great palaces at Knossos in Crete and 
at Mj cenac and Tiryns on the mainland — y ou 
may read elsewhere (sec Aegean Civilization) 

The Greeks who swept down from the north 
and overwhelmed these cities were simple 
nomadic herdsmen— a branch of tho Indo- 
Suropcun mcc thnt had for ccntuncs boon, drift* 
mg to the enst and west from their homo m tho 
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REMAINS OF ‘GOLDEN MYCENAE’ 
Some of the most remarkable archaeological discoveries have 
been made at Mycenae, the “ golden city ’’ of Homer’s song 
Above IS the grave drcle of the Mycenaean kings, with the 
gravestones arranged around the sacred place Close by stood 
the " Treasury of Atreus," a great beehive tomb, of which a 
reconstruction of the interior is shown on the left 

C7rpcr photo Tl t Tai/lor 

grasslands east and north east of the Caspian 
Sea The first wave of invaders were the 
fair-haired Achaeans of whom we read in 
Homer The Donans, who composed the 
second Avave, came, perhaps, three or four cen- 
times later Other tribes, the Aeohans and 
the lomans, found homes chiefly on the islands 
and coasts of Asia himor 
These Greek mvaders must have absorbed 
somethmg of the culture of the Aegean civihza- 
tion when they settled down with the people 
they conquered But, bemg stdl in the nomadic 
stage, they were not fitted for the whole hentage 
of urban civihzation So of the earhest stages 
of the Greek settlement we know little, for these 
mvaders were neither builders nor writers But 
we may imagme them moving southward from 
their pasture lands along the Danube, driving 
their herds before them, and only stoppmg 
m one place just long enough to plant and 
harvest one crop These families settled down 
m the pasture lands of the pemnsula, gradually 
took up fanmng, and httle by httle formed 
commiimties ruled by kmgs and elders 
At this pomt we can begm to picture them, 
for the background of the Ihad and the Od-^ssey 
18 the background of the Age of the Kings 
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DIVING FOR PEARLS IN ANCIENT GREECE 
This portion of a Greek vase shows an early diver about to plunge into the sea, divmg for oysters 
having been practised in Homer’s time The fishermen's boat has an eye painted on the bow, 
probably due to the fact that it was shaped hke a fish’s head This curious form of decoration 
IS sbll seen on some fishing boats in the Mediterranean 
Brithh jUntnm 


In Homer we see the Aohaeans hving very 
simply, a race devoted to warfare Their 
weapons and their songs are the only splendid 
thmgs they have, except for the gorgeous robes 
and the beautiful jewelry and metal work they 
bought from Phoemoian traders The palace of 
Odysseus is built of wood, a hall about a court 
In this hall they cook and eat Sometimes it 
gets very smol^, for there are no chimneys 
And the bed of Odysseus is no work of the 
cabmet-maker’s art, but a very crude affair 
wrought by Odysseus himself out of a tree 
In the Hiad we see Greeks from many cities — 
Sparta, Athens, Thebes, Argos, and the rest — 
aU more or less muted to fight their common foe, 
Troy m Asia Mmor (^ee Trojan War) In lus- 
toncal times the Greelb were agam able to wofk 
more or less together when the power of Persia 
threatened them all But Greece never became 
a nation The only patnotism the Greek ever 
knew was loyalty to his city Tins seems strange 
to us nowadays, because their cities were so 
small The people of all of them could be 
put mto London without bemg unduly 
noticeable Except Athens, probably no Gre^ 
city-state boasted more than 20,000 citizens, 
and most of them were less than half that size 
The reason for this disumty we have abeady 
touched upon Just as Europe today is chopped 
up mto nations, so on a smaller scale ancient 
Greece was divided by its mountam ranges 


And even the plams 
thus enclosed were m 
many cases subdivid- 
ed, contaimng several 
city-states each sur- 
rounding its acropolis, 
or citadel 
Only in a few cases 
did the oily-state push 
its holdmgs beyond 
very narrow hmits 
Athens held the whole 
plam of Attica, and 
most of the Attic 
villagers were Athen- 
ian citizens Argos 
conquered the plam 
of Argohs Sparta 
made a conquest of 
Lacoma and part of 
the fertile plain of 
Mossema, the con- 
quered people remam- 
ing subjects and not 
citizens Thebes at- 
tempted to be the 
ruling city of Boeotia, 
but never quite suc- 
ceeded Similar city- 
states were found 
throughout the Greek world, which had early flung 
its outposts over the Aegean basm and beyond 
The western shores of Asia Minor were 
fringed with Greek oolomes In Afnca there 
were, among others, the colony of Gyrene, and 
the tradmg post of Nauoratis m Egypt Sicily, 
too, was colonized by the Greeks, and there and 
m southern Italy so many colomes were planted 
that this region came to be knoivn as Magna 
Graecia, or “ Great Greece ” Pressing farther 
still, the Greeks founded the city of Mossiha, 
now Marseilles, m Gaul 

From Monarchy to Democracy 
The government of many of the city-states — 
notably Athens — ^passes through four stages os 
we watch it from Homer to historical tunes 
Durmg the 8th and 7th oentunes B o the kings 
disappear, and monarchy gives way to ohgarchy, 
that IS, the rule of the few The power goes 
over to the wealthy land-owning nobles — ^the 
“ Eupatnds,” or weE-bom But the nvaby 
among the nobles and the discontent of the 
oppressed masses are too great, and soon a third 
stage appears 

This third type of government is known as 
tyranny Some Eupatod suddenly seizes abso- 
lute power — ^usually by obtauimg the favour of 
the people and promismg to right the wrongs 
inflicted upon them by the other land-holdmg 
Eupatnds He is known as a “ tyrant,” a word 
which among the Greeks was not a term of 
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ACROSS THE CENTURIES IN GREECE 
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A GREEK TEMPLE GLORIOUS IN DECAY 

The Erechtheum, which stands on the Acropolis at Athens, was built m honour of 
the Greek hero Erechtheus and contained an image of Pallas Athene, guardian of the 
city It IS a building of great beauty, and much of it is still standing, though it was 
built well over 2,000 years ago Here we see its remarkable porch, supported by sue 
female figures, or caryatids as they are called, instead of ordinary pillars 
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The top photograph shows a charactenstic scene in a Greek village The villagers are walking homeward m the evening, dressed 
In their holidajr clothes — one of the men wears the fustanella, or white kilt of the Greeks The lower picture shows the Erechtheum 
{seen also in the opposite page), on the northern ramparts of the Acropolis, while below are the red roofs of the modern city of Athens 
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reproach, but merely implied one vrho had 
seized kingly power without the (Qualification of 
royal descent The tyrants of the 7th century 
B 0 were a steppmg-stone to democracy, or the 
rule of the people, which was nearly everyuhere 
established in the 6th and dth centunes b a , for 
the tyrant taught the people their nghts 
By the beginning 'of the 6th century b o 
Athens had gone through these stages and 
emei^ed as a democracy — the first democracy in 
the history of the world Between two and 
three centunes before this the Lings had been 
di^laced by officials called " archons," elected 
by tbe nobles, and the aristocratic form of 
government was established 

Reforming the Laws 
About 621 B 0 an important step in the direc- 
tion of democracy was taken, when the first 
wntten laws m Greece were compiled from the 
eiQstang traditional laws But this code, which 
was so severe that the adjective “dracomc,” 
from the name of its compiler Draco, is still 
used for " harsh,*’ did not give the oppressed 
classes sufficient rehef A rei olution was averted 
by the reforms of Solon, a generation later 
But Solon’s reforms only put off the fatal day, 
and about 660 b o Peisistratus, aided by the 
discontented, made himself tyrant With two 
interruptions, Peisistratus ruled for more than 
30 years, fostering commerce, agnculture and 
the arts, and lajmg the foundation for much of 
Athens’ future great 
ness His sons Hippias 
and Hipparchus at- 
tempted to contmue 
their father’s power, 

( but Hipparchus was 
slam in a private 
quarrel by two youths, 

Harmodius and Ansto 
geiton, and Hippias 
was expelled four }'ears 
later, l3xe murderers of 
Hipparchus henceforth 
being regarded in Greek 
tradition as patriots 
and martyrs and as 
themes for sculptors 
and poets By the 
reforms of deisthenes, 
about 609 bo, the 
nobles were shorn of 
much of their power, 
and the rule of the 
people was firmly 
established 
Very different was 
the course of events 


powerful mihtary state in Greece tinder the 
stnet laws of Lycuigus, Sparta had mam- 
tamed its pnnutivo monarchical form of 
government with little change Nearly the whole 
of the Peloponnesus had been brought under its 
iron heel, and it was now jealously watching the 
rising power of its democratic nval, Athens 
Suddenly there loomed in the east a thunder- 
cloud which threatened to sneop away the whole 
promising structure of the new European civi- 
lization Persia, the great Asiatic world-empire 
of the day, had suddenly been awakened to the 
existence of the free peoples of Greece by the 
aid which the Athenians had sent to their 
oppressed lansmcn in Asia Mmor The dram- 
atic atorj of how the scanty forces of the Greeks 
drove back the enormous heavily armed Persian 
hordes is told m the article on the Persian Wars 
From this momentous conflict Athens emerged 
a blackened ruin, but yet the richest and most 
powerful state m Greece She owed tlus position 
chiefly to the shrewdness of her statesman 
Themistocles, who had seen that naval strength, 
not land strength, was henceforth to be the Ley 
to power “ AlTioso can hold the sea has com- 
mand of the situation,” ho said Ho persuaded 
his fellow Athemans to build a strong fleet and 
to fortify the harbour at Piraeus 
This fleet became tbe instrument by which 
the Persians were finally defeated at the battle 
of Salamis, and also by which Athens made 
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GREEK CHILDREN IN THEIR PLAYGROUND 


The houses of the Greeks were usually huilt round a court, which was the garden of the family and the playground of the 
children. Not only did the youngsters find swinging as delightful an amusement as do the children of today, but their games 
and toys were very much like our own. Here we see an idealized picture of a Greek home, one such as belonged perhaps to 
some nch Athenian The costume of the woman at the left indicates that she is the children’s nurse 


herself mistress of the Aegean For, withm three 
years after Salamis (480 bo), Athens had umted 
the Greek cities of the Asiatic coast and of the 
Aegean islands mto a confederacy (called the 
Dehan League, because the treasury was at first 
on the island of Delos) for defence against 
Persia , and m another generation this con- 
federacy had become an Atheman empire 
Almost at a stnde Athens was tra^ormed 
from a provincial city to an impenal capital 
Wealth beyond the dmms of any other Greek 
state flowed into her coffers — ^tnbute from 
subject and alhed states, customs duties on the 
merchandise that poured through the Piraeus, 
and revenues from the Attic silver mmes The 
population mcreased fourfold or more Learmng 
and the arts flourished as never before 
This penod, which stands out as one of the 
most remarkable and bnlhant m the world’s 
history, reached its culmination m the age of 
Pencles, 480-430 B o [See, Penoles) Under the 
stimulus of wealth, power, abundant leisure 
and free institutions, the citizen body of Athens 
attamed a very high average of mteUigenoe 
But we must remember that a very large part 
of the Atheman population were not citizens, 
for the Atheman state rested on a foundation 


of slavery Two-fifths (some authonties say 
four-fifths) of the population were slaves (often, 
if not usually, themselves of Greek blood) whose 
labour produced a large part of the wealth that 
gave the citizen the time and money to pursue 
art and learmng and serve the state 

Boys Kidnapped into Slavery 
Slavery m Greece was a peouhar mstitution 
When a city was conquered its mliabitants were 
often sold as slaves Eudnapping boys and men 
m “ barbanan,” that is, non-Greek lands, and 
even in other Greek states, was another steady 
source of supply If a slave was well educated 
or could be tramed to a craft, he was easily 
disposed of And a slave always had a chance of 
obtauung his freedom, for quite frequently his 
master would let hun work for hire, and this gave 
him an opportumty to save money After he had 
bought his freedom or been set free by a grateful 
master, he became a “metio” — resident ahen 
Many of the slaves who could not be tramed, 
however, had a miserable lot They were sent 
m gangs to the silver mmes at Launum, where 
they worked underground m bad conditions 
Though the citizens of Athens were thus set 
free from much of the drudgery of life, we must 
not imagme that they revelled m luxury , the 
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A YOUNG GREEK ATHLETE IN THE MAKING 
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WHERE GREEK ATHLETES ONCE RAN THE RACE 
Physical exerase played as great a part as scholastic work tn the Greek conception of education , their aim was to produce 
the perfect man in body and mind alike This is the cause of the importance in Greek life of the Games, the gymnasium and 
the stadium Above is what remams of the public stadium at Delphi, where were held the Pythian Games, second in import* 
ance only to the Olympic Games , here there were held contests not only at the great festivals, but also all the year round 

standard of comfort was very low, m com- bly or the Council of 600, takmg part in the 
pariBon mth our OAvn The houses were of numerous state festivals, or domg jury duty — 
sun-dried bnck, built two storeys high along theie were 6,000 jurors on duty all the tune in 
narrow, w'mdmg streets, mto which all refuse Athens, for all the allied cities were forced to 
was thrown THie people had two meals a day, brmg then cases to Athens for trial A daily 
each consistmg of bread, perhaps a broth of salary was paid for jury service and service 
beans and pulse, mth ^^ne and sometimes fruit on the Council, and this made up a considerable 
Fish ivith the bread u as considered a remarkably part of the mcome of the poorer citizens 
fine meal Ohves and ohve oil w^e largely The women stayed at home, attending to the 
used , honey took the place of sugai , cheese affaus of the house, and spmnmg and Aveavmg 
was often eaten m place of meat, but butter was the wool for clothmg They never acted as 
practically unknown The only' heat m the hostesses when their husbands had parties, and 
house was from a brazier or dish of burning were only seen m public at the theatre — ^where 
charcoal There was no plumbing, nor were they might attend tragedy but not comedy — 
there any chimneys, the smoke from the stove and at certam rehgious festivals 
m the tmy kitchen finding its way out through Such was hfe m Athens in the heyday of her 
a hole m the roof There were no ivmdows on glory, before the jealousy of Sparta and other 
the ground floor, but m the centre of the house mdependent Greek states, and the discontent 
was a broad open court, with the men’s apart- of the subject states of the Atheman Empire, 
ment, the women’s apartment, and the small flamed up mto a war that for ever broke the 
oupboard-like bedrooms clustered about it power of the great city Already the flrst of 
The upper storey sometimes had a window or the mevitable clashes between imperial Athens 
two loo kin g on the street and her rivals, chief of whom was Sparta, had 

The real life of the city was out of doors The wasted the strength of most of Greece by many 
men spent much of their time talkmg pohtics, years of mdecisive struggle This was the first 
and philosophy m the agora, or market-place, of the Peloponnesian Wars (400-454 bo) In 
exercismg or lounging m the athletic fields, 431 b o , m spite of the exhaustion of both sides, 
perfor ming milit ary duty. Sitting m the Assem- war agam broke out 
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Such a conqueror was found m the young and 
strong country of Macedonia, lying just to the 
north of classical Greece Its l^g, Phihp, who 
came into power m 369 b o , had spent three 
years m Thebes as a hostage, and, seeing the 
weakness of the disunited cities, made up his 
mind to possess the Greek world Demosthenes 
saw the danger that threatened, and by a senes 
of fiery speeches against Phihp sought to mute 
the Greera as they had once been united against 
Persia But Phdip was too strong for them, 
and at the battle of Chaeronea (338) established 
his leadership Before he could carry his 
conquests to Asia Mmor, however, he was killed 
and his power fell to his son Alexander, then not 
quite 20 years old How Alexander built 
empire that embraced almost tbe entire 


an ^ 

known world is told m the separate article on 
Alexander the Great 

Alexander made the whole face of the world 
Gte^ as he otganixed hia conquests What he 
did IS a heritage for us to this day, for by im- 
posing the West upon the East he prevented 


The plan of Pencles m the Second Pelopon- 
nesian War was not to fight at all, but to let 
Connth and Sparta spend their money and 
energies while Athens conserved both There- 
fore, he got all the inhabitants of Attica to 
come inside the walls of Athens, and let the 
Peloponnesians enter the plam of Attica year 
after year end ravage as they would, while 
, Athens, agam without losses, hamed their 
lands by sea But Pencles reckoned without 
the dangers of overorowdmg The plague 
broke out in Athens and killed one-fourth of the 
population, mcludmg Pencles himself, and left 
the other three fourths without spmt and 
without a leader After draggmg along for ten 
years, this war ended still undecided 
Disaster in Sicily 

Almost before they knew it, however, the 
Athemans were whirled by tbe unscrupulous 
demagogue Alrabiades, nephew of Pencles, mto 
the Third Peloponnesian War Wishing for 
a bnUiant mihtary career Alcibiades persuaded 
Athens mto a great expedition against Syracuse 
But this suffered an overwhelming 
disaster m 413 B o , being completely 
destroyed, while the Atheman cap 
tives were sold into slavery 

This disaster sealed the fate of 
Athens Those of the subject or alhed 
cities about the Aegean that had 
remained faithful now deserted to 
Sparta, and tbe Spartans laid Athens 
under siege Then m 405 b c the 
whole remaining Athenian fleet of 180 
triremes was captured m the Belles 
pont at the battle of Aegospotami 
Besieged by land and powerless hv sea, 

Athens could neither raise gram nor 
import it, and in 404b o the Athenian 
Enipne came to an end Tbe fortifica- 
tions endlong walls connecting Athens 
Mith Piraeus were destroyed, and 

keeping bpartaa garrisons m many the peninsula was divided. These divisions, shown in tint map. 

Greek cities, and this custom, together ^ mouflfem ranges, ■whidi 

with Sparta’s hatred of demo^CV «pwated the country mto woUited valleys and plains 



lUndo its rule unpopular After various unsuc- 
cessful attempts Thebes at length succeeded m 
Rlmlnng off Sparta s hca^ j band At the battle 
of Lcuctri in 371 B c tbe Thebans, under their 
giUMi commander Epiminondas, brought Spar- 
tan power to an end The era of Theban leader- 


East from imposmg itself upon the West , 
Greek culture means freedom of spirit, nnri, 
as the Bomans put it, a healthy mind m a 
healthy body The East was a great system of 
enslavement Masses of humanity were driven 
to battle by the lash They were forced to 


ship nns. hoiioier, short^hved They were forced to 

ponoruastheonemanpouerofEmminoniiav palaws under the tropical sun and to 

and uhon ho was killed at tbe bnttlo^of sculptures of prodigious size for the glory 

>n3G2BC ThcbeSrsiffSd^^^^^^^ no such joy in any 

ofitsiucton ThcaiTofthoSiircS «« did the Athemans 

'Intcs at an endfflnd a nrostSSd ind* aw that foUow the death of 

poMcrle«> Greece minted a conqimror for ^ ^own ns the Hellemstic age 

oziqucror for their products were no longer pure Greek, 
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but Greek plus the charaotenstics of tbe con- 
quered nations It was a tune of great wealth 
and splendour Art, science and letters flour- 
ished and developed The private citizen no 
longer hved crudely, but in a comely, comfort- 
able house, and many cities adorned themselves 
ivith beautiful pubhc buildmgs and sculptures 
This age came to its end m another conquest 
— ^that by Rome On the fleld of Cynoscephalae 
(“ dogs’ heads ”), m Thessaly, the Romans 
defeated Macedoma m 197 bo and gave the 
Greek cities their freedom as alhes Even so 
the Greeks caused Rome a great deal of trouble, 
and were taught their lesson by the burmng of 
Cormth m 146 b o and by their reduction to 
vassalage Athens alone was revered and 
allowed to retain a certam amount of freedom, 
and to its schools resorted many Romans, 
Cicero among them Though Rome conquered 
Greece on the field of battle, Greece contmued 
to exercise power over Rome m art and letters 
For more than 2,000 years, from the time of 
Alexander the Great to the third decade of the 
19th century, the Greeks passed from one 
master to another The last of these con- 
querors was Turkey, which established its 
domimon durmg the 16th century At the be- 
ginning of the 19th century the power of Turkey 


was wamng Revolts by subject peoples and by 
the outlying parts of the empue itself were be- 
coming more and more frequent In 1821 
the Greek nation as a whole rose m arms 
m the Greek War of Independence Russia 
was mterested because the Greek Cathohc 
Church was also the State Church of Russia, and 
Russia had for years claimed the nght to pro- 
tect the Greek Christian subjects of tbe Turks 
Numerous volunteers from Europe joined the 
Greeks — ^Lord Byron among them — and fought 
the troops of the Sultan with varying success 
Terrible massacres were committed on both 
sides In 1827 the Turkish fleet was destroyed 
at the battle of Navarmo by the combmed 
British, French and Russian fleets, but there 
the jomt action ceased Next year Russia 
took matters mto her ovm hands, marched an 
army into the Balkans, and took Adrianople 
In the peace of Adrianople (1829) Turkey signed 
a peace whose outcome was the restoration of 
mdependence to the Greeks 
In 1832, after serious disorders and the murder 
of its provisional president, the three protectmg 
powers raised to the throne of Greece Prince 
Otto, son of Louis I of Bavaria Otto, however, 
ruled after the German manner, with German 
advisers, and the Greeks in 1862 revolted and 



DESTRUCTION OF THE TURKISH FLEET AT NAVARINO 


The battle of Navarmo was fought on October 20, 1827 It was the decisive action in the Greek war of liberation On the 
morning after the battle the British admiral, Sir Edward Codrington, wrote “ Out of a fleet of 8i ftien-of-war oniy one 
frigate and 15 smaller vessels are in a state to put to sea again " The lUustrafaon shows H M S Asia, Codrington’s flagship, 
in the centre On the nght of the picture is the Egyptian admiral’s flagship, and on the left the Turkish admiral’s 

Uaepherton CoUeetion 
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GEORGE n ACaAIMBD KING FOR THE SECOND TIME 
Tlie political historp o( Greece during thu centurp has been a chequered one Kin; George I was assassinated in 1913 
hit successor, IGn; Constantine was exited bp the Allies during the World War In 1917 and the son who took his place died 
after a reign of three years. Constantine then returned to the throne but was forced to abdicate m 1922 He was succeeded 
by his eldest son, George If, udio left the country when a republic was established in 1923 In 2935 a plebiscite gave a vast 
majority for the restoration of the monarchy, and George U returned to Greece as King of the Hellenes on November 25 1935 
This photograph shorn the Kng appearing to his people on the balcony of the Royal Palace after his return to Athens 


deposed him In the foUowmg year Frmce 
George of Denmark became kmg and reigned 
nntd his assassmation m 1913 In 1864 Great 
Bntam ceded to Greece the loman Islands, 
which had been under Bntish protection smce 
1816 Thessaly, on the north, was secured 
between 1881 and 1897 The island of Crete 
was not allowed by the Powers to be a part 
of Greece until 1913 It was not until 1916 
that the 66 mile link was completed that now 
connects the Greek railways with those of the 
rest of Europe 

In the Balkan War of 1912-13, the alhed 
Balkan states thoroughly defeated Turkey, 
and Greece gamed a broad stnp of territory on 
the north, amountmg to some 17,000 square miles 
and mcluding a great part of ancient Macedonia 
(See Balkan Penmsula) This was the greatest 
expansion the kingdom had experienced since 
1862 In the World War of 1014-18 Greece pro- 
claimed her neutrality , but King Constantine, 
who was mamed to the sister of the Emperor 
Wilham n of Germany, was accused by the 
Alhes of secretly aidmg the Central Poners 

The prune minister Venizelos, who had piloted 
his country through the Balkan Wars, revolted 
after he had tince been dismissed unconsti- 


tutionally by the kmg , and m June, 1917, Emg 
Constantme was forced by the Alhes to abdicate 
in favour of his second son, Alexander, and leave 
the country In the peace settlement which 
followed the close of the War, Venizelos obtained 
exceedmgly favourable terms for Greece, m- 
cluding the annexation of Thrace to the Black 
Sea (with Adnanople, non called Edime), 
together with Smyrna (Izmir), and a large 
adjacent distnot m Ama Minor But m 
December, 1920, followmg the death of Alex- 
ander from the bite of a pet monkey, Constan- 
tme was restored by an overwhelmii^ vote 
The Greek government attempted to enforce 
their claims to the lands granted them m Asia 
Minor, but their armies were defeated by Turkish 
nationalists m 1921, and the whole position of 
Greece was shaken In August, 1922, the Turks 
attacked the Greek army m Asia Minor, and 
early m September they occupied Smyrna after 
the Greek forces had been withdrawn As a 
result of a revolutionary movement in Greece, 
Constantme agam abdicated m favour of his 
son, who succeeded to the throne as George 11 
The Greek constitution adopted on October 
29, 1864, placed the legislative power in the 
hands of a smgle Assembly elected by manhood 
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sufirage In 1911 this constitution was altered 
to provide foi a second chamber Greece was 
proclaimed a repubho m 1924 Business de- 
pression resulted m political upheavals and plots 
to restore the monarchy General Pangalos set 
up a dictatorship m 1926 The next year General 
Kondyhs overthrew hun, and other mihtary 
dictatorships followed From 1928 to 1932 
Vemzelos was virtually dictator After further 
pohtical upheavals, mcluding an unsuccessful 
revolt against the royalists which was supported 
by Vemzelos, the monarchy was restored m 1936, 
TCin g George 11 retunnng to the throne 
A Visit to Present-day Greece 
And now let iis visit the land whose fortunes 
we have been following through thirty centuries 
An hour or so by train, from Athens wiU take 
you to the mmes at Laurium, from which camo 
the silver to pay fot Theraistocles’ “ wooden 
wall ” — ^the fleet which made Athens head of an 
empire A Greek and a French company are 
workmg these mmes today, and a guide will 
take you through some of the 2,000 ancient 
gallenes that he side by side with the newer ones 


Of Thebes and Corinth, the ancient neighbours 
and nvals of Athens, and of Sparta, the more 
distant enemy city, the earthquakes and other 
accidents of 2,000 years have left httle now 
standing But although the archaeologists have 
no hope of ever locating the famous seven gates 
of Thebes, the visitor readily appreciates the 
beautiful situation of what is now just a country 
town It 18 surrounded by moimtains, with the 
famous Helicon and Parnassus on the west 
To the north-west hes Lake Copais, which for- 
merly was a shallow and unhealthy sheet of 
water and marsh, but which has now been 
drained, redeommg 60,000 acres of fertile land 
The most interesting excavations in Greece 
are m the Peloponnesus at Olympia, which may 
be reached by rail from Corinth As you j ourney 
along the Gulf of Corinth you will see luxuriant 
vineyards and dazzling white fields set apart 
for drymg currants Tall dark cypresses and 
mountam torrents add to'the beauty of the land- 
scape Tlie currant mdustry became so profit- 
able in the late ISTO’s when phylloxera attacked 
the vmes of France that Greek agriculturists 

cut down their pre- 
cious olive groves 
m order that they 
might plant more 
currants 

Olympia, like 
Pompeu, 18 a buned 
city which modern 
enterprise has 
brought to light 
In the three centu- 
ries follo'wmg the 
last celebration of 
the Olypmic Games, 
m the 4th century 
A D , the chief 
temples were over- 
throivn by earth- 
quakes, the treas- 
uries were covered 
by a landshde, and 
the whole site 
buried under two or 
three layers of sand 
by the two rivers at 
whose junction it 
hes In the museum 
there you will find 
the origmal Hermes 
of Praxiteles, one of 
the greatest pieces 
of ancient sculpture 
Other important 
finds have been 
made at Delphi, 
once the site of 
the famous oracle 



GREECE’S PENINSULA AND SCATTERED ISLES 
The Kingdom of Greece today represents most of the ancient land of the same name, save that parts 
of Macedonia and Thrace hare been lost Included within its borders are the Ionian Islands in the 
Adriatic, the Cyclades and several other groups in the Aegean, and the historic isle of Crete to the 
south The surface of the country is mountainous, and the coastline is rugged and deeply indented 
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SOME FOLK OF MODERN GREECE 
DirecUy above you see a old Greek ’woman, 
sjunrung by hand as sbe stands outside her wayside 
home On the right are two hoys, all dressed up 
m their best national costume , while, below, 
some monks are seen In St. Stephen's monastery, 
one o( the Meteota group 
Photoi Dorfcn telah Gto two 

You 'Will en]oy a ■^eit to this beautiful 
spot on the northern shore of the 
(^nuthian Gulf, uhose cold springs 
and cool air currents from the ohasms 
of Mount Parnassus early escited the 
awe of the Greeks The famous 
Castahan spring was filled up by an 
earthquake m 1894 
A nsit to the httle island of Aegma, 
about 16 miles south-west of Athens, 

■will also be well w orth wbde This has 
a prosperous agncultural and fishing 
community, famous for its pottery, 
and for the sponge fishing earned on 
by divers Put it is most mterestmg for the 
remains of its splendid temple of Zeus 
Some day when the Aegean Sea is calm you 
■vnll sail from the Piraeus to visit the Cyclades 
Islands, especially Delos This little island, 
uninhabited today except by a few shepherds 
and the custodian of the excavations, is nch 
m archaeological interest — temples, a theatre, 
and a house ■with a mosaic floor, and the frag- 
ments of a very old colossal statue of Apollo 
nhicb stood m the sacred preemet near the 
Apollo temple m the days of the Dehau League 
If you olimb to the top of Mount Kynthos j'ou 
can see other islands of the group round about, 
including Nasos, the largest and most fertile, 
and Faros, still famous for its marble 
Side by side ■with the antiquities of Greece 
you will often find Byzantine churches, medieval 



monasteries of the Greek Catholic Church, and 
r ums of “ Frankish ” castles, erected in the days 
following the Crusade of 1204, when barons 
from western Europe ruled parte of the land 
In 1829 some 300 of the smaller monastenes 
were suppressed 

There are still scores of monastenes m Greece, 
and in travelhng about you ■will often seek the 
hospitahty of the monks instead of puttmg up 
at doubtful urns — even in Thessaloniki (Saloroka) 
the “ queen city of the Aegean ” The monas- 
tenes of Athos are world famous, and the 
Meteora m Thessaly the most cunous 

The Greek Orthodox Church, although nomin- 
ally under the Patnarchate of Constantmople, 
now Istanbul, is really a free national Church 
Its growing separation from the Roman Cathobo 
Church, arising m part from differences of 
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ANCIENT PATRAS, CHIEF PORT OF GREECE 

Sbll a busy and thriving town, engaged today mainly In the export of currants and other Iruits, Patras traces its history to the 
dawn of time Traditionally founded by Eumelus, who was taught by Triptolemus how to grow grain, it has belonged 
in turn to Greek, Roman, Christian Crusader, Venetian, Turk and Greek again. It is beautifully situated at the foot of a 
towering mountain range on the side of which can be seen the medieval castle, its cathedral is dedicated to St Andrew 

language and civilization, became defimte m More than half the people are employed m 
1064 Apart from the refusal of the Greek agriculture and kmdred pursuits More than 
Church to recognize the supremacy of the Pope, half of the arable area is devoted to stock- 
there are other differences — ^marriage aQowed to raising, chiefly sheep and goats, as of old One- 
Greek priests (forbidden to Boman Cathobo fifth of the mainland is still forest land 
clergy), use of leavened instead of unleavened The methods of agriculture are still for the 
bread in the Mass, a shght difference of doc- most part of the primitive kind In many 
tnne concernmg the Holy Ghost, etc places the old wooden plough — ^precisely as it 

In addition to the Greek-speakmg element of was 2,600 years ago — ^is stfll employed The 
the population, ivhich represents the parent use of fertilizers and rotation of crops are rare, 
Greek stock much changed by Slavic and other and the fields are generally allowed to he fallow 
foreign mixtures, Greece today is inhabited by in alternate years The result is that Greece 
two other wholly distinct racial groups All over imports much of its food, especially cereals 
the Attic plam, m Connthia, Argolis, and various The absence of good native coal has held back 

other parts, are found the Albamans, who are manufacturing, though textiles, leather goods, 
chiefly farmers They are a vigorous and soap, paper, glass, and some other articles are 
manly race, who make excellent soldiers and made, m addition to ohve oil and -wine Cur- 
sailors and have furmshed many famous leaders rants, i o , the small dried grapes shipped from 
to the kingdom, though they are less quick- Corinth (the word “ currant ” is a corruption 
ivitted than the true Greeks The Vlachs, who of Connth), are still among the most valuable 
are found chiefly m the mountams of Thessaly exports Shipbuildmg is earned on at all 
and central Greece, are for the most part nomad the ports, for a large part of the nation’s wealth 
herdsmen or earners , descended from the comes from its carrymg trade The Greeks are 
Latinized population of Roman times, they still shrewd traders, and they take a large share 
speak a language which indicates its Latm ongm of the commerce of the Mediterranean region 
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The GLORIOUS ART of OLD G^ECE 

'Thousands of years hare not dimmed the ** glory that pas Greece/’ and 
* the major part of that glory lies in her superb art, the like of which the 
norld has nerer produced since 

Qrceco IS one of the fairest has disappeared, it was doubtless as fine as their 
lands m aU the world , nowhere else has Nature sculpture, hut hves only in what the ancient 
brought together the charm of mountains and wntcrs tell us about it, and in the work ot 



sea and sky in more 
beautiful combination 
The firm lines of moun 
tains and crags onthned 
jn the crystal-clear air 
against the brilliant 
blue of the sky must 
have helped to inspire 
that lore of simple 
graceful hue, of perfect 
proportion and sym- 
metiy, of strength and 
seremty, which is so 
characteristic a feature 
of Greek architecture 
aliciENT ATTIC VASE and sculpture 

Responding to the beauty that was every- 
where about him, the Greek aspired to make 
his mind and his body hannomous and beautiful 
It IS impossible to measure how much the sculp- 
tor ow^ to the Greek emphasis on physical 
culture and athletics And Nature endow^ the 
Greeks m another important way, for many of 
the islands off the 
coast, notably Paros, 
are almost solid blocks 
of white marble, while 
m Attica the quarries 
of Mount Penteheus 
and Mount Hymettus 
also yield an abun- 
dance of the beautiful 
white stone 
But cold white 
marble alone did not 
satisfy the Greeks 
They used colour in 
both their sculpture 
and their architec 
ture, though time has 
almoBt entirely washed 
away the reds and 
blues and other bright 
hues with which they 
touched up their work, 
and we can only 
imagme what the 
effect must have been 
when those works 
were in their prune 
The work of the great 
Greek pomtets also 



GREEK VASE PAINTING 
The quaint p^bngs with which the anaeot Greeks decerated their 
pottery are interestine not only lor their Mtabc value but also for 
the stones they teU. In this one, lor instance, dating from about 
460 B C , we see Oedipus answering the nddle of the Sphinx and 
thus savug hia country from destnichon at her hands. 

roMcos Vunm Bam v\ole aiiaorl 
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their disciples of a later day Polygnotus in 
the 5th century b c , wo are told, was renowned 
as a draughtsman , while the great painters 
of the 4th centurv B c — Parrhasius, Xeusis, 
and Apelles — ^were famous as colourists 
Fortunately many Greek vases have been 
preserved m tombs and in other sites uncovered 
by modern excavators Simple and graceful 
m form, these vases show, m the earhest 
specimens, geometric designs , then figures of 
men and gods, painted m black against the 
natural red of the clay, or, as later became 
more common, with the figures left red against 
a black background From these vases we 
are able to form some idea of what Greek 
painting was like, and they give us further 
examples of that wonderful feehng for form 
and line which made Greek art supreme 
We must not imagine that Greek art sprang 
fuU-blown into being The ancestors of those 
artists, who were to create the most perfect 
forms of sculpture that the world has ever seen, 
were a semi-barbarous people when they began 

to migrate into the 
penui^a that is now 
Greece , and centimes 
rolled by before their 
gemus flowered into 
the art forms which 
have been theadmir- 
atico of later times 
Though they must 
unconsciously have 
been influenced by 
the art of the Aegean 
peoples, whom they 
overwhelmed, no re- 
lation can be traced 
between the well- 
wrought figures and 
rehefs of Tiryns and 
Mycenae and Knos- 
sos, and the crude 
be^nnmgs of Hellemc 
sempture m the 7th 
century B 0 
When we see how 
primitive and stiff are 
the Greek statues of 
that archaic penod, 
and compare them 
with the masterpieces 
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of two centuries later, 
we cannot but marvel 
at the rapid develop- 
ment of Greek art when 
once it got fairly under 
way Through the 
Phoenicians, the great 
traffickmg race of the 
age, the early Greeks 
came mto contact with 
the art of Babyloma, 

Assyria and Egypt 
They borrowed many of 
their decorative forms 
from these peoples, but 
transformed them by 
the fires of their own 
superb powers 

Greek religion, Greek 
love of beauty, and 
a growing spirit of 
nationality were findmg 
fuller and fuller expres 
Sion But it took a 
storm like the Persian 
mvasion (490-479 B o ) 
to arouse the virile 
young race to great 
achievements Having 
driven out the Asiatic 
invader, the Greeks 
suddenly grew, m the 
6th century bo, to 
full stature What the 
Persians had destroyed 
the Greeks set to work 
to rebuild Their poets 
sang the glories of the 
new epoch, and Greek 
genius, as shoira in 
the great creations at 
Athens, came to full 
strength and beauty 
It was then, under Pericles, the great states- 
man and patron of art, that the Atheman 
Acropolis was restored and adorned with the 
matchless Parthenon, the Erechtheum, and the 
other beautiful buildings which crown this lull 
{See Acropolis , Athens) 

There were beautiful temples m other cities 
of Greece, too, notably that of Zeus at Olympia, 
which we know from descriptions by the 
ancient ivriters and from a few fragments that 
have been discovered m rebent times A 
striking feature of Greek architecture is the skill 
with which the fullest advantage is taken of 
natural surroundmgs (For Greek aroluteotiire 
see Architecture) 

The 6th century b o was made illustrious m 
sculpture also by the work of three great 
masters, all known to us m some degree by 


surviving works Myron 
IS famous for the bold- 
ness with which he 
fixed moments of vio- 
lent action m marble, 
as in his famous “Disco- 
bolus," or Disk-Thrower, 
which we know through 
a fine copy preserved 
at Rome The “ Dory- 
phorus,” or Spear- 
Bearer, of Polyclitus, 
who worked m bronze, 
was called by the 
ancients the Rule, or 
guide m composition, 
because it was beheved 
to follow the propor- 
tions of the human body 
with greater perfection 
than any other work 
But the greatest 
name m Greek sculp- 
ture IS that of Fheidias, 
who expressed m his 
marvellous works the 
noblest and loftiest 
ideals of Greek religion 
{See Pheidias) It Mas 
under his direction that 
the sculptures decorat- 
ing the Parthenon were 
planned and executed, 
and some of them may 
have been the work of 
his own hand His great 
masterpieces, the colos- 
sal gold and ivory statue 
of Athena, which stood 
withm this temple, and 
the similar one of Zeus 
m the temple at Olym- 
pia, have disappeared 
We can, however, form some idea of his 
gemus from the remains of the sculptures of 
the pediments and frieze of the Parthenon, 
now preserved m the British Museum and 
known as the Elgm Marbles, from Lord Elgin, 
who brought them from Athens in 1801-12 
(See Elgm Marbles) These sculptures, m their 
composition, m their exquisite modelling, and 
m the noble ideas which they embody, are the 
gieatest surviving works of Greek art 
Another famous work that is beheved to 
belong to the school of Pheidias is the 
“ Aphrodite " of Melos, commonly known as 
the Venus de Milo, a marble statue now m 
the Louvre, Paris It was discovered in the 
19th century in the island of Milo, or Melos, 
one of the Cyclades Although some think it 
belongs to a later date, its perfect proportions. 



AGE OLD ATTIC SCULPTURE 

This is an example of Uie earliest Greek sculpture, found on 
the Acropolis of Athens Though modelled m a soft stone in 
the sixth century b C , it shows the same digmty and beauty 
that irradiate the marble work of the Greek golden age 

Xeropolf, Jlueuni dthtnt photo Allnarl 
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its calm digmty, and noble serenity typify the 
qualities which wo associate mth Phoidias 
Pheidias was followed by Praxiteles, Scopas 
and Lysippus Of Praxiteles, who has been 
called “ the sculptor of the beautiful,” we have 
an original work, the statue of ” Hermes with 
the Child Dionysus ” Most of the sculptors, it 
inusl be remembered, are knoivn to us only 
through copies of their w ork by Roman artists 
The figure of Hermes, at once strong and active 
and graceful, finely proportioned, having a 
surface of exquisite texture, the well-poiSed 
head and the face expressive of nobihty and 
sweetness, is beautiful beyond descnption Tho 
child, who 13 held m the left hand, is reaching 
out to grasp somethmg, perhaps a bunch of 
grapes — ^held m the missing hand of Hermes 
The so called Satvr, or Faun, of Praxiteles, 
which suggested Nathaniel Hawthorne’s ro- 
mance, “ The Marble Faun,” is probably tho 
work of another sculptor of the same school 
Praxiteles’ conceptions are less lofty and digm- 
fied than those of Pheidins, but they are full 
of grace and charm 

Scopas carried farther the tendenoj to portraj 
dramatic moods, giving hw subjects an intense, 
impassioned expression iJysippus harked back 
to the athletic typo of Polychtus, but made his 
figures hghter and more slender, combimng 
manly beauty and strength He was at the 
height of his fame in the tune of Alexander the 


Great, who, it is said, desired that Lysippus 
only sbonld portray him How far tins age 
had advanced m tho expression of graceful 
motion through the modelling of the figure 
and the skilful handhng of the drapery can 
be seen m the celebrated 
sculpture know n ns the 
“ Winged Victory ” of 
Saraothrace, now preserved 
m tho Louvre 


GREEK POTTER AND HIS WHEEL 
Much o{ our knovrledge ol the manners, customs and crafts of 
anaent Greece is derieed from the ornamentations of their 
pottery The lUustrabon above (left) is a figure found in 
Cyprus of a Greek potter modelling on his wheel The 
wheel (right), found in Crete is of terra-cotta, and has a 
central depression m which its pivot was inserted 
Brllftli Mvitvni 

As time went on, Greek art lost much of its 
simplicity and ideal perfection of form, its 
seremty and restraint, but it gamed m mtensit'v 
of feehng, m expressmg physical suffering and 
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Attalus I of Pergatnum (241*197 B C ) pursued a successful campaign against the Cauls in Asia Minor, and to celebrate and 
commemorate his victones erected statues of defeated Gauls on the Acropolis of Athens and at Pergamum itself At the latter 
place the bronze original of this famous work, the “ Dying Gaul,” or ” Dying Gladiator,” was erected Thus to a boastful 
king belong our thanks for a great work of art, in whli^ the typical Gaul has teen brilliantly represented 

CapIloUnt ifuttum name photo Aniertoa 


anguish It hod, also, become more realistic, 
portraymg not only ideal types of men and 
gods, but portraits of mdividuals, and not only 
Greeks but barbarians as well One of the 
most famous works of the period after the 
death of Alexander is the “Dying Gaul ” some- 
times called the “ Dying Gladiator ” In the 
“ Laocoon ” group, which depicts the father and 
hiB sons crushed to death by deadly serpents, 
we find the extremity of physical torture as 
represented m sculpture To this period belong 
also the famous “ ApoUo Belvedere,” so called 
from its having been placed m the Belvedere 
gallery of the Vatican (See illus m page 218) 
The first and most glonous period of Greek 
art, as has been seen, commenced in the 6th 
century b o , folloiving the Greeks’ success m 
repelling the Persian mvasion The great 
heart of the movement was m Athens, a large 
part of which had been destroyed, and was 
rebuilt The character of the art was its 
beautiful simphcity, its chaste outhne, its 
restraint, and the ideals it > expressed The 
second great period was in the 3rd century 
D c , though even then it was altenng m 
character This became still more apparent 
after the Eoman mvasion, when the sculpture 
became more emotional Many beautiful ex- 
amples of Greek sculpture were taken to Borne, 
and both Greeks and Bomans continued to 
turn out work m stone m that city 


Fiom that time on, however, it gradually 
decayed, until classical art appeared to be lost 
entirely It vas not until the Benaissance 
penod that origmal and creative art revived 
once more m Europe (See also Boman Art) 
The mfiuence, however, of Greek art has been 
visible, off and on, for the last two thousand 
years, not merely in the Mediterranean countries, 
but also in England For the style named 
“ Palladian ” after the great Itahan architect, 
Palladio, and brought back to England by Imgo 
Jones (q v ), which became typical of the finest 
Enghsh buildmgs m the 17th century, was itself 
derived from Greek origins The use of 
columns, whether plam or fluted, which 
became characteristic not only of that archi- 
tecture, but also of the later ivork done during 
the foUowmg century and comprising those 
buildmgs w'hich we now know as “ Georgian,” 
IB derived almost directly from the Greek 
Wren, agam, m his west front of St Paul’s, uses 
Greek columns with outstanding success, and it 
IS no exaggeration to say that most of the finest 
productions of the finest age of Enghsh archi- 
tecture are directly influenced by the work of 
ancient Greece Not only is this the cose m 
England, but m France and Germany, too, one 
sees ancient Greece providmg the model for 
many a fine building, while m soulpturB there 
has always been no lack of support for work m 
the classical Greek manner 
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THESfGS of BEAUTY WE OWE to GREECE 
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DORIC SOLIDITY AND SLENDER IONIC 



The temple of the " Wingless Victory ” (Athene Nik6), m the lower picture, is one of the greatest gloried of the 
Acropohs of Athens, and a superb miniature work in the Ionic style Notice the eap ltnis^ and compare with 
those of the Cormthian monument (page 1961) and the Done temple (top) This Doric temple, which is at 
Bassae, near Fhigalia, m Arcadia, was deigned by Ictinus, architect of ^e Parthenon, and is one of the finest 

of all the remains of ancient Greece 

Pholof lop R r C4 Sottom Prof BounMnnltli 
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CARVED FIGURES FROM THE ATHENIAN ACROPOLIS 
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THE ATHLETE IN .ACTION AS MIRON SAW HIM 



Finest of the vanons versions of this magnificent sculpture, Miron’s Discobolus (now m the Vatican Museum at 
Rome) shoMvs all that is best in Greek art of the neat penod Never smce that time has a direct representation of 
an actual subject been so perfectly portrayed, for here is no distortion to aid design, no false emphasis in order 
to achioi e eScct It is the perfect representation of the athlete m a pose assumed naturally as he prepares to 
throw the discus, a sport pecnliarlv suited to showing pff free muscular moiement 
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DIGNITY AND FEELING IN A GREEK BRONZE 








Greak^ronzes are far less commoii than sculpttircd pieces, and this example is one of the greatest 
of all extant examples of this art Found at Delpm, where it is still housed m the museum, it 
shows us a chanotMr, reins in hand, standing erect and immobile as he guides his horses The 
simohcity of the whole work m no way detracts from its greatness, and does in fact emphasize 
^ ^ the intensity of expression which is one of its greatest qualities 










PAINTED WARE 
OF GREEK POTTERS 




These two vessels give some idea of the heights 
to which the potter’s art rose in ancient Greece, 
and especially m Attica where this art was 
practised with the greatest success That on the 
left Ik especially interesting for it is of a type, 
having coloured figures on a band of white ground, 
which 'vas principally reserved for vessels to be 
placed m tombs It shows a Greek woman seated 
on a diphros — a sort of stool — and Js probably an 
oil-jar (lekythos) The other vase (above), of the 
better-known red-figure ware, shows a truly 
typical Greek subject — a warrior for whom the 
figure of Victory is pourmg out wane , her wing 
and the wine-vessel are visible on the nght Both 
these \ ases are in the British Museum 

photo. Monirrtl 
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GREEK language » LITERATURE 

The Classic TONGUE of Ancient GREECE 

O ne of the loneliest languages of the world, and one tn which the norld's 
finest literature and noblest thoughts haiebeen composed, ts Greek From 
Greek literature all that m best tn modem letters is denyed 


Greek Language emd Literature. 

If by some happy miracle Plato and Demos- 
thenes conldwander back from the ElysianFields, 
and sit down m some caf& of modem Athens, 
they would probably be surpused to find how 
easily they could read the monang paper Of 
course, it would take them a minute or so to 
focus their eyes on the pnnt, which is so much 
smaller than anythmg done with the reed-pen 
of their day, and they would find the shape of 
some of the letters changed 
They would find many new 
words, and, perhaps, they would 
accuse the journalist of careless 
grammar But, all the same, 
the bterary Greek of today is 
perfectly intelligible to anyone 
uho knows his Greek of 2,600 
years ago Their greatest trouble 
would be in such everyday 
things as ordenng breakfast and 
talking ulth oi^mary people 
For many words concemmg the 
intimate thmgs of daily life were 
borrow ed during medieval and 
modern times from the Itahans, 

Turks, or other neighbours, and 
the pronunciation is so changed 
as to make modern spoken Greek 
almost unmtelhgible to one who 
know 8 only the classical tongue 
Greek, nevertheless, should be 
considered not as a dead language 
but as a hving one The Greek 
schoolboy can read the hterarN 
masterpieces of 2,500 years ago 
far more easily than we can read 
Chaucer And the Greek lan- 
guage is living not only among 
modem Greeks, but mtbe present 
day speech of Groat Bntain and 
the rest of the world WTien we 
w ant to make a new word for a 
now thing we are likelj to borrow 
from the Greek For evaniple 
" photograph.” " telegraph,” 
telephone,’ “ gramophone,” 

"periscope,” and scores of other 
words that liave found their way 
into our dictionaries as names 
of modern inventions, are formed 
directb from old Greek words 
Nor are we indebted to Greek 
for w ords like these onli 
uany, ako, are woven into the 


very warp and woof of our language So, if 
you know Greek, you can often see at a glance 
the meamng and pronunciation of a word that 
would otherwise make you gasp — " anthropo- 
morphic,” for instance, comes from the Greek 
woT^ for “ man ” and “ form,” meanu^ there- 
fore “ man-formed ” or “ man-bke ” 

But even if Greek were as dead as Sanskrit 
from the pomt of view of modern life, still it 
would be worth while for us to study it For 
of all the languages of the world, the most 
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beautiful is Greek as it was written 20 centimes 
or more ago It was graceful and harmonious, 
full of light and shade and colour, subtlety 
and music It could pile words together mto 
compounds as German does nowadays — only 
the words were more musical to begin ivith — 
or it could sail along with little words hke a 
hghtly-movmg skiff 

Greek Books in Translation 
Moreover, m this superb language was 
written one of the most wonderful hteratures 
of all time Of this hterature we can got only 
half an idea through even the most carofid 
translations Poetry is always difficult to 
translate, but Greek poetry loses more, perhaps, 
than any other, smce English often tokes two 
or three times as many words to say the same 
thmg A prose tianslation of Homer is there- 
fore clumsy, and a translation m English verse 
IS incomplete Neither gives any idea of the 
Bimpbeity and resonance and movement, the 
inevitability which never becomes monotony 
Gilbert Murray has been perhaps the most 
successful m accurately rendering the spint 
of the old Greek dramas in English verse of 
exquisite limpidity The lyrics are even harder 
to translate, though Swinburne and Tennyson 
have produced free renderings of great beauty 
which give the English reader some notion of the 
quahties of the ongmals 
Greek prose also loses much by translation, 
for Greek is so much subtler an instrument of 
expression than English that you would need 
a footnote to almost every word of a translation 
to explain the exact shade of mearang that your 


Greek author mtended Tlie Greek “parti- 
cles,” for instance, little words only a letter or 
two long and amounting only to a slight gesture 
of the hand or the flicker of expression on a 
person’s face, must be translated m English by 
some such awkward word as “ moreover ” A 
translation makes tlungs tedious where the 
Greek expresses them compactly This is 
because Greek is a rather highly “ mflected " 
language A single word of, perhaps, no more 
than two syllables, in Greek, may become a 
whole sentence with us 

The oldest Greek literary ivorks that we have 
are the Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer, which 
the world still acknowledges as the most 
splendid examples of epic or narrative poetry 
People used to wonder how such early poems 
could be so perfect and so great as the Ihad 
and the Odyssey The explanation is that 
these were not the first poems of the Greeks 
They come from an age that was already rich 
m “ folk ” poetry — ^liymns to the gods, and 
marriage hymns, and lays telhng the deeds of 
ancient heroes 

In that age, however, the Greeks had no 
writing, and of all the songs that the wandering 
bards carried from city to city and recited from 
memory, none but the Homeric poems survived 
to be written down The only exceptions are a 
few of the so-called Homeric hymns — the 
invocations to Apollo or some other god, with 
which it was customary for the smger to prelude 
his recitation of the Homeric stones themselves 
The article on Homer tells you about these 
thrilling tales of adventure 



READING HOMER IN THE GREECE OF LONG AGO 


The two great epic poems of Homer, the Iliad and the Odyssey, were never written down by the author to whom we give the 
name of Homer , indeed, we know nothmg about him, except that he probably lived about i,oao years before Christ These 
great poems were handed down through word of mouth, and they were first produced as a complete edition about 150 B C 
Here a famous modem artist Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, has depicted a reading of Homer’s poems in the palmy days of Greece 
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A SCENE FROM GREEK TRAGEDY 
This psintinc by a motlem German nrUsl interprets a morm^ scene m the play 
Oedipus at Colanus ' mitten by that great tragic poet, Sophocles The blind 
oM Oedipus formerly king of Thebes, but now a wanderer on the face of the 
earth has just addressed to his daughter Antigone the opening line of the tragedy 
Child of « blind old man Antigone what country reach we ? ’ 


Iroiii « sJiglitlt later pmod 
MO iinte the poems attributed to 
Hisiod Hesiod IS n much more 
definite fipure than Homer He 
Incd at the hamlet of Astra, near 
"Motint Helicon in Boeotia, prob 
nbh m the 8th centurt n r and 
drew iiiaitt faitlifiil pictures of the 
roiintrt life ho knew sow ell Homer 
and Hesiod together made a sort of 
Jiiblc for the Greeks — Homer 
teliinu the iston of the heroic 
]mst, and Hesiod dealing with the 
pnulical realities of dsih life, 
setting forth homcl\ maxims and 
prtttpls for the farmer in liis 
‘Works and Da\s,” and in the 

* Thcogoiu ” piecing together the 
old legends to form a P^stemntlc 
account of Creation and the gods 

With the 8th and 7th centuries 
wc come to the beginnings of the 
lusfoncal period Ihc old wajs of 
life were gi\ungwa\ to new Com- 
nurcc, discos cr>, coloniration and 
politifnl ehnngc widened the hori- 
zon of tlie Greeks and quickened 
their feeling an<l uunginstion To 
express the thoiigUls and feelings 
aroiisctl In this fuller nnd more 
interesting national life, new liter 
art forms were insentcd— all still 
in terse, liowcter, for prose had 
not til hecun to l>e used as a 
lilcrnrt nie<lium 

Instead of the rapid flowing 

* hoxaiiiettr (a line of si\ 
fixl) so ndniinhlt adapted for 
narration, the poets of the 8th and 
7tb <-cnt lines uswl the niclre called 
“ ekgiae ’ which lent itself to dirtet expression 
on almost nn\ tluine — patriotism, war, mourning, 
or jHihlio il Ttlkitinn— ind the “laiuhic” metre, 
w huh irxs I speenlU adapted to pointed personal 
uttenniT, tisualb of a uatincal nature With 
the-M form's im assoiiotcil fuch iinines ns 
Arihilodnis Mimncrnitis and Isolon the great 


a plea^'iire which alone is enough to recompense 
him for the labour of learning the Greek Jan- 
inuiue fsiippho, who wrote about a cenlur\ 
before Pindar ihgeiieralh esteemed the greatest 
of nil women poets 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF A SCENE FROM ARISTOPHANES 
Here is an artist's reconstruction of a scene from one of the best-known of Aristophanes’ comedies, “ The Birds " In it, the 
birds are persuaded to build a city half-way between heaven and earth, so as to force the gods to treat with them in order to 
maintain contact with men There was, as you can see, considerable realism in Greek drama, and the bird-characters in 
, , * particular are acted in much the same manner as they would be in a modem version 


how eaoh made unprovements m the dramatic 
lorm, IS told in the article on Drama 
From Greek comedy only the plays of one 
man have survived — ^those of Aristophanes (q v ), 
who was for 40 years “ the great burlesque 
critic of Athenian life ” His comedies are gay 
fun-makmg about the thmgs of his own day, 
always from the standpoint of the conservative 
As always m hterary history, Greek prose u as 
late in develSpmg In the 6th century some of 
the early philosophers formulated their ideas in 
brief prose maxims, but the first truly hterary 
use of prose is m the “ History ” of Herodotus, 
ivntten about the middle of the 5th century {See 
Herodotus) The theme of Herodotus is the 
struggle between East and West, endmg in the 
Persian wars Eis great successor, Thucydides 
{q V ), told the story of the Peloponnesian War 
Thucydides’ critical use of sources, his molusion 
of documents, his laborious research mto the 
cause and origm of important events, make him 
the most modem of the Greek histonans, far 
removed from the romantic mclusiveness of 
Herodotus or of Xenophon {q v ) 

The 6th century also saw the rise of another 
prose art, the art of oratory, with its companion 
art of rhetoric, which taught the techmque of 


makmg successful speeches With the establish- 
ment of democracy m Athens and other Greek 
cities, the abihtv to moke convincing speeches, 
and especially in the law courts, soon became 
of the greatest practical value 
Litigants were usually compelled to plead their 
own cases, instead of hinng others to plead for 
them , so rhetoric became part of the ordinary 
education of the youth, and a new profession 
arose — that of the wnter of speeches for men 
to speak in their own behalf A large propor- 
tion of the speeches of the Attic orators that 
have come down to us were meant to be used 
m this way The 4th century bo was the 
golden age of oratory, made memorable by the 
pohshed speeches of Lysias, Isocrates, Aeschmes, 
and the master orator, Demosthenes {q v ) 

The same hvely curiosity and mterest in the 
spectacle of the umverse which led the Greeks 
to mvent epic and lyric verse, drama and history, 
also made them the first philosophers Their 
craving to find a reasoned answer to the riddles 
of hfe resulted m the creation of another depart- 
ment of Iirose hterature, represented chiefly by 
the great names of Plato and Aristotle 
Beginnmg with the 6th century, one thinker 
after another advanced his theory of the 
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GREEK LITERATURE 

matcnal causes of the basis of the universe, 
of knowledge, and of conduct Many of the 
^gments of theu- teachings, which have beenpre 
served in the form of terse, epigrammatic state 
ments in prose or verse, seem erode and childish 
to ns today, but they serve to remind us how long 
and toilsome is the road that leads to wisdom 
The first thinker to lay a really scientific basis 
for philosophical mqmry was Socrates (?«), 
whose tneless questioning into the roots of 
conduct and searching criticism of a\V ttadi 
tional doctrmes so outraged the orthodox and 
narrow-mmded that he was put to death 
He wrote nothmg himself, but his great pupil 
Plato {q V ), carried on and developed his teadi- 
ing m a matchless senes of dialogues, packed 
with fresh and stimulating ideas which have 
inspiredevery philosophical thinker since his day 
Third of the immortal tno of Atheman 
thinkers was Plato’s pupil, Aristotle (qv), the 
father of science Anstotle sought to map out 
nearly the whole field of human knowledge mto 
the various sciences, laying a foundation for all 
later scientific mqmry In the history of 
literature, his work oaimot rank with the 
superbly artistic Platomc dialogues, but m the 
history of thought he is acknowledged as *' the 
master of those who know ” Theophrastus, 
who succeeded Anstotle as head of the school 
called the Lyceum, is chiefly remembered for a 
senes of hvely character sketches which have 
found imitators m every age 
■With these names the story of classical Greek 
literature ends, but the Hellenistic age m Alex* 
andna offers us a second nch store of literature 
(5ee Alexandna, Egypt) The name that stands 
out m poetry is that of Theocritus (3rd century 
B o ), who wrote exquisite pastoral poetry 
picturing the rural life of his native Sicily 
Imitators from Virgil to those of our owm day 
have tned in vain to recapture the charm of 
the pastoral form as Theocritus first used it 
Other poets of this age are the lyno poet 
CallunachuB , Bion and Moschus, writers of 
pastoral vers6, and Apollomus Hhodius, who 
wrote the “ Argonautica,” an epic m four books 
on the quest of the Golden Eleece Greek prose, 
too, contmued to floumh far into Roman times, 
and from these later days we have our first 
forerunners of the modern novel, as well as 
important works of geography and history 
The most noteworthy of these later wnters 
are the historians Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, 
Josephus and Appian , the geographers Strabo 
and Paiisamas , the biographer Plutarch {g v ), 
who has given us more general information about 
antiquity than any other single writer, the 
critic Longmus, the supposed author of one of 
the best of all works of bterary criticism, the 
treatise “ On the Sublime " , the humorist 
Lucian, whose " Dialogues of the Gods ” are 


GREENLAND 


almost as outrageously laughable as a comedy 
of Aristophanes , and tbe two Stoic philo- 
sophers Epictetus (qv) and Marcus Aurelius 
(q V ), one a slave and the other an emperor 
In various localities the Greek language was 
spoken and written with variations sufficient to 
cause three chief dialects to be recognized 
The lomc dialect, the language of Homer and 
Hesiod, was spoken m most of the Aegean 
islands and on the west coast of Asia Mmor 
With a few nvodifications the Ionic is identical 
with the Attic, the chief literary dialect The 
Doric, the language of Pmdar and Theocritus, 
was spoken at Connth and throughout most of 
tlie Pdoponnesns The Aeolic, m which Sappho 
wrote, was the speech of Boeotia, Thessaly, and 
Aeohs (northern Asia Minor) The Greek of the 
New Testament, Hellenistic Greek, differs onl} 
slightly from classical Greek 
In modem Greece there is a sharp cleavage 
betw'een the dialect of the people, called 
“ Romaic," and the Iiterarj language, which 
represents an attempt to return as for as possible 
to the standards of classical Greek The stjle 
of most of the current hterature and journalism 
of Greece represents a compromise between these 
two ideals, but the most powerfiil poetry and 
fiction are irntten m the '* vulgar " tongue 
Greenland. This immense contmental 
island, which lies to the north-east of Canada 
and almost wholly withm the Arctic Circle, is 
nearly completely covered m an impenetrable 
winding sheet of ice thousands of feet deep, 



GREENLAND’S RUGGED SCENERY 

This phclograph pves some Idea ol the scenerp in the 
intenor of Greenland A torrent rushes down the mountain 
side between masses of rodt while in the pool which it fetdj 
a fisherman follows the pnnubTc method of qieartng fish 

Photo Oanffh Lcfldtton 
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This map shows how the intenor of Greenland was gradually explored after the first landing of 
Enc the Red in the loth century The centre of the country is one vast glacier, and the bold 
explorers had sometimes to face a temperature of 90* below zero The British Arctic Air 
Route Expedition crossed from Angmagssallk to Ivigtut in 1931 Fndtjof Nansen in 1888 
was the first to traverse the lee-cap, travelling from east to west 


woven of the snows of countless centuries Its 
narrow rocky shores are fringed with ancient 
worn-doivn mountains (some more than 10,000 
feet high) and deeply cut by fiords and valleys 
A cham of mountams m the vicmity of Scoresby 
Sound was discovered m 1933 Greenland is the 
second largest island in the world, with an area 
now estimated at 736,000 square miles Only 
3 1 ,000 square miles of this totol are ice-free Ite 
length is about 1,600 miles and its breadth from 
700 to 800 miles 


The island belongs to 
Denmark and its govern- 
ment IS vested in a com- 
mission at Copenhagen 
The east coast is almost 
uninhabited because of 
a cold current, but the 
west coast is warm enough 
to permit the grouiih of 
a narrow belt of green 
tundra, and some 16,000 
natives live there Life in 
this wilderness is a simple 
isolated one for its in- 
habitants, the hardy 
Eskimo and the few 
hundred Danes and half- 
breeds, who hve with their 
dog-sledges and kayaks 
(sealskm-covered boats) 
in the stone or snow-hut 
settlements along the 
coast 

In the uncertam climate 
of fogs and snows and 
icy winds (bitterly coldm 
the sunless north, but in 
the south-west often mild 
enough to breed mosqui- 
toes), these people hve an 
outdoor hfe huntmg the 
seal, whale, walrus, bear 
and fox, and fishmg for 
salmon, cod and halibut 
Commerce is with Den- 
mark, and the state-con- 
trolled trade is carried on 
chiefly by the barter of 
the prmcipal exports — 
whale and seal oU, cured 
fish, eiderdown, and skms 
Cryolite is also mmed 
and exported This is a 
hght, brilhant mmeral 
used m makmg soap, 
soda, salts, alunmuum 
ware, and a fine quahty 
of glass Coal, copper, 
gold and iron have been 
discovered 

From “ Greenland’s icy mountains ” comes the 
glacier sheet that discharges into the sea 
every year more than 1,000,000,000 tons of ice 
Many of these ghttenng icebergs are carried 
down mto the lanes of travel {See Icebergs) 
Greenland was named by the Norwegian, Eric 
the Red, who about the end of the 10th century 
reached its south-western coast and founded a 
colony Communication with Norway ceased in 
1410, and Greenland became lost to the world 
until the close of the 16th century, when it was 
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GREGORY 


rediscovered by English explorers Greenland save it, he conceived the vast design of a inii- 
was “ m the news ” in 1931-2, when a British versal theocracy, which should embrace every 
expedition explored the ice-cap with a view to kingdom of Chn^ndom, and of whose pohcy 
the future establishment of an air service to the Ten Commandments should be the funda- 


Canada The leader, H G Watkms, was 
drowned while paddhng a layah (native canoe) 
Gregory. Popes Tim honoured name 
has been borne by sixteen popes 


the Ten Commandments should be the funda- 
mental prmciple Over this commonwealth of 
nations the Pope was to preside "nie spiritual 
power was to stand related to the temporal as 
the sun to the moon, impartmg light and 


jtas oeen uome oy sixieen popes i>ue buu tu bue moon, impanjing iignii ana 

Gbeqobv I, called the Great (640-604), was strength, without, however, destroying it or 
a Roman of old family and great wealth, who depnvmg pnnces of their sovereignty ” 
became a monk in the monastery of St Andrew Henry was obhged to humble himself before 
at Rome, which he hunself endowed His the Pope at Canossa (1077) But the struggle 
mterest m the Roman island of Bntam was soon began agam Henry attacked the Pope 
aroused by seeing some beautiful English hoys m Rome itself, and Gregory, forced to leave 
sold as slaves m the market place at Rome Rome, took refoge first at Monte Cassmo, and 
Their blue eyes and golden hair attracted his then at Salerno, where he died. Mav 25 1085 


attention, and he inquired “Wlience come 
these fair youths ? ” On hemg told that they 
were Angles frOm the province of pi,i . n; .. 
Deira, ruled over by Aella, he rephed K V' ^ 

“ Truly, they should he called angels, ^ - '*1 
and not Angles, for thej have the H 
faces of angels,” and, con tinuing to /iW 
play upon the words of the ansner, 
deckred that the country should he 
saved from the wrath of God [de ira 
Dtx) and that Alleluia shonld he sung 
m Aella’s lungdom After he became K j " 
Pope m 690, he sent St Augustme as 
missionary to England to convert the ^ 

people from their heathemsm Gregory f 
defended Romeagainst repeatedattacks f 
of the Lombards, and exercised much of 
the power m the West which had fallen . " rj ^ 
from the hands of the weak Eastern ^ / i 

emperors As a teacher and a theo ( ” viiriH 
logian, he summanzed and defined ^ 
more cleariythe doctrines of Augustme fc.- 

(of Hippo), laymg the foundations of 
the Scholastic system In the realm 
of liturgy and cKutch 'nmsic hia 
IS still commemorated m what is called KT7 'J. 
the Gregonan Sacramentary, and in 
tbe plain chant which became pre- 
^mently the music of the Church HQH 
He died March 10, 604 
GMQ^YVn(c 1025-1085) was the 
®^'8hty Hildebrand After bemg the 
power behmd the throne for a quarter 

ofacentury,underfivepopes,hehimself 
was chosen Pope m 1073 Hisponti 
ficate 13 memorable for the begmmne 
of the great Investiture Conflict wife 
the ^peror Henry IV His purpose I-"'’ 

was to create a sort of "League of 

Nations, ^th the Pope at its head AN 


Gbeooey IX (Pope 1227-1241) is chiefly 
memorable for his conflict with the Emperor 
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Eredenck EL Gkegoby XI (Pope 1370-1378) 
•was a Frenchman -who instituted many reforms 
and transferred the Papacy back to Rome from 
Avignon, where it had been for some 70 years 
Gregory XII (Pope 1406-1416) upheld the 
rights of the Roman pontiffs agamst the Avignon 
Anti-Pope Benedict XHI Gregory XIU 
(Pope 1672-1685) made the great reform m the 
calendar Gregory XVI (Pope 1831-1846) 
encouraged learnmg and founded the Egyptian 
and Etruscan museums in the Vatican 

Grenfell, Sir Wilfred Thomason 
(born 1865) Labrador fisher-folk mil always 
remember how this doctor-missionary brought 
comfort and health to their desolate land 
Upon his graduation from Oxford Umversity 
Grenfell entered the London Hospital to study 
mediome and surgery Hairing decided to 
devote lus hfe to missionary work, ho bebeved 
that practical help in bettering health and 
living conditions should go hand m hand with 
rehgious teaching Among his patients were 
many seamen, and in 1886 he joined the Royal 
National Mission foi Deep Sea Fishermen, 
fitting up an old sailing vessel as a mission ship 
to cruise in the North Sea among the tramp 


In 1892, when he was 27 years old. Dr Grenfell 
went to Labrador, and made that forbidding region 
the field of his missionary labours He fought 
epidemics of smallpox, made the ■villages samtary , 
mstiucted the women m nursmg, and took the 
seriously ill and injured to his hospitals in Battle 
and Indian Harbours He opened a road along 
the coast, introduced reindeer herds for their milk 
and for rapid travel, and started a travelling 
hbrary Dr Grenfell was knighted in 1927 
Fmdmg that Chnstmas was not bcmg properly 
kept m tins bleak corner of the world, Grenfell 
made a pubhc appeal for gifts Great boxes 
arrived m Battle Harbour in the summer, and 
at Christmas there is a decorated tree m every 
village church, and a Santa Claus who dashes 
up m a gay red sleigh with prancmg remdeer 
In all the world there are few more beautiful 
or more helpful missions than that of this 
doctor-missionary of Labrador 

Grenville, Sm Richard (1641 *-1691) 
In British history there are few more dramatic 
events than the last fight of the Revenge, 
which had been Sir Francis Drake’s fiagsMp 
at the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and in 
1691 was the fiagship of Sir Richard Grenville, 


steamers and fishing fleets 
he built a sailors’ hos- 
pital, a co-operative 
store, a mill, an orphan 
ago and a school He 
^attracted so much at- 
tention by his brilliant 
success in this umque 
work that Lord Strath- 
cona, the empire builder 
and pioneer of railways 
m Canada, gave him a 
steel steamer to carry 
it further 

From Lord Strath- 
oona, who in his youth 
had been a fur buyer m 
Canada for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, Dr 
Grenfell heard of the 
deplorable condition of 
the Enghsh, Scottish 
and French - Canadian 
fisher-folk of Labrador 
Dunng the short sum- 
mer ministers and 
doctors from Newfound 
land -visited the fishing 
■villages, but for mne 
dark months of every 


Withm a few years Lord Thomas Howard’s second-in-command on 



the Azores and Canaries 
station The mcident 
18 immortalized by 
Tennyson’s poem, “The 
Revenge ’’ 

King Phihp of Spain, 
feanng the nsing naval 
power of England, had 
forbidden Ins treasure- 
ships to return from 
America At last he 
could delay no longer, 
because he required the 
money He, therefore, 
equipped a strong fleet 
which was to pick up 
the Spanish Plate Fleet 
m mid-ocean and con- 
voy it home Howard 
had only half a dozen 
ships, while Don Alonso 
de Bazan, the Spamsh 
commander, had a fleet 
of fifty-three vessels 
under him 

While Howard was 
watering his fleet m 
Flores Bay, Azores, a 
pmnace put m with a 


year the people were SIR WILFRED GRENFELL warnmg from the Earl 

frozen m, with no means One of the most famous of modem medical missionaries u of Cumberland, who 


of communication inth 
the outside world except 
by dog-sledge 


Sir Wilfred Grenfell, who from his work among the fisher- 
folk of Labrador has come to be known as "Grenfell of 
Labrador " This photograph shows him leaving his home 
for a round among his patients 


was then attacking com- 
merce off the Spanish 
coast, to the effect that 
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GRENVILLE’S LAST FIGHT ON THE REVENGE 
In this picture the artist has given a realistic impression of the light of the Revenge. It shows the last moment of toe battle, 
when Sir Richard Grenville’s flagship was dismasted, hut, surrounded by the ships of the Spamsh fleet, kept her flag flying 
at toe stem. It was not until only 20 men out of the original ship s company of 150 were left to serve the guns, while 

the admiral was mortally wounded, that she surrendered. 

Alter O n BrltTlK 


Don Alonso -was approaching The information 
came at the eleventh hour 
When Grenville was ready to clear, the 
Spaniards were between him and Howard 
Despite the entreaties of some of his officers, 
he steadfastly rejected their connsel to run 
before the wind, “ utterly refusmg,” according 
to Su: Walter Raleigh, “ to turn from his enemies, 
allegmg that he would rather choose to die 
than to dishonour himself, his country and 
her Majesty’s ship ” 

Grenville play^ a hero’s part He would 
“ pass through the two squadrons m spite of 
them, and enforce that of Seville to give him 
way ” The first galleon to meet him was the 
San Fehpe, which got to wmdward and took 
the breeze out of his sails 

The fight began at three o’clock m the 
afternoon and was contmued througbont the 
night “ Fifteen naval armadas,” writes 
Raleigh, “ were brilliantly repulsed by this one 
English ship, which received m the course of the 
action eight hundred shot of great artillery, 
besides many assaults and entnes ” Grenville 
was wounded twice, but refused to go below 

At length, his ship leaking like a sieve, her 
masts gone by the board, the upper deck tom 
away, and forty dead, Grenville ordered the 
master gunner to be prepared to blow up the 
battered hulk with the remaining barrel of 
gunpowder Then he addressed those of the 
crew who were still unwounded, saymg that 


" as they bad, like valiant, resolute men, 
repulsed so many enemies, they should not 
now shorten the honour of their nation by 
prolongmg their own lives by a few bouts or 
a few days ” The master-guimer readily agreed, 
and so did several of the others , but the 
captam and the master were of another opmion, 
and besought Sir Richard to have care of them 
The master of the Revenge was then rowed 
to Don Alonso’s flagship, and the admiral 
agreed that the officers should he released on 
payment of a ransom As Grenville was 
home away from the Revenge he fainted, 
but shortly afterwards recovered conseionsness, 
only to die later on board the Spanish flagship 
“ Here die I, Richard GrenviUe,” he is stated 
to have muttered with his dymg breath, “ with 
a joyful heart and a quiet mind, for that 1 
have ended my Me as a good soldier ought 
to do, who has fought for his country, queen, 
rehgion and honour But the others of my 
company have done as traitors and dogs ” 

Two Spamsh ships had been sunk, another 
had to be beached, and the fourth was a wreck 
before the Revenge was abandoned Of Phihp’s 
Plate Fleet over a hundred foundered or were 
wrecked m a gale forty-eight hours later 
Grey of Fallodon, Edward, Ist 
ViscoTOT (1862-1933) Sir Edward Grey, 
as he then was, having succeeded to the 
family baronetcy m 1882, held the post of 
Foreign Secretary when Great Britain declared 
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war on Germany m 1914 , and by his liohesty, 
his quiet dignity, and because he exemphfied 
much of what was best in the national char- 
acter, he won not only the respect but the 
complete confidence of the British nation 
Tins respect was increased by his rare public 
appearances after his retirement, and by the 
courage with winch he faced the possibihty 
of blmdness Happily, in his later years, his 
eyesight improved 

A Great Gentleman 

As Foieign Secretary Grey was handicapped 
by a certam insularity of outlook — ^lus know- 
ledge of foreign languages uas elementary — 
and, more fatally, b}' his constitutional dislike of 
making decisions His strong position ivith 
the Liberals was due to an appearance of 
strength, to a certain reserve, especially in 
speech, and still more to a constant and obvious 
indifference to office Throughout his career 
he remained a country gentleman, a genuine 
lover of Nature A little remote, in his beloved 
Fallodon, from post-Wai conditions, he yet 
seemed in his letiicment, to the average English- 
man, to have stamped his character on the 
public life of the country If not a great 
statesman, lie was a gieat gentleman 

Edward Grey was boin Apnl 25 1862 

When he fiist entered Parliament as Liberal 
member foi Bennek-on-Tweed in 1886, he vas 
knoiVTi as the amateur champion of tennis and 
a keen fisheiman, but he showed httle political 


activity and no bent for foreign affairs, so that 
it was a surprise when he was chosen Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs m 1892 Dunng 
the ten years m opposition, the Liberals began 
to look upon Grey as one of their leaders, and 
in 1905 he was made Foreign Secretary In that 
office he remained for eleven years 
It fell to Grey to conduct the last negotiations 
with Germany, and those with France, m 
July and August, 1914, and to explain the British 
position to the House of Commons and the 
country He strove hard for peace, and his 
wise at the moment was so convincmg that he 
had no difficulty in committmg Bntain to the 
struggle with the full assent of the people He 
remauied in office, quietl}*^ dischaiging his duties, 
dunng the earlier part of the War, and also 
after the Coalition Government was formed , 
but m December, 1916, ho resigned with Asqmth 
Already a KG he was created a viscount, 
July 6th, 1910, after refusing an eaildom He 
died at Fallodon, September 7, 1933 His httle 
volume “ Fly-fishing ” (1899), a standard work 
on its subject, was followed in later hfe (1927) 
by hiB dehcately written “ Charm of Buds ” 
Grey was always a lover of birds, and this work 
expressed his gratitude for their music 
Grey, Lady J vne (1637-1654) Very sad is 
the story of this sveet and innocent child, the 
“ nme days’ queen ” of England, who was 
sacrificed to the self-seeking ambition of shame 
less mtngueis Daughter of Henry Grey, Duke 



GREY SPEAKING IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

Viscount Grey o{ Fallodon before his elevation to the peerage was Foreign Secretary from 1905 to 1916, and dunng that hme 
made two of the most momentous speeches heard In the House of Commons in modern times — one in 1910 on the Agadir 
crisis, and the other in 1914 announcing the Bnbsh ultimatum to Germany on the eve of the World War This drawing 
shows Grey speaking in the House of Commons at the time of the Agadir crisis, when there was serious danger of war 
between France and Germany , it was largely due to the firm tone of his speech that it was then averted 
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LADY JANE GREY REFUSES THE CROWN 
When Edward VI died on July 6 , 1553, Lady Jane Grey was at Sion House, Brentford, the residence 
of her husband's father, the Duke of No^umherland When she was informed that she was 
Edward's successor she at first refused to accept the crown, but her reluctance was at length 
overcome This pamtmg by Charles LesUe, RA., shows the messengers making the announce- 
ment of her accession and her husband, Lord Guilford Dudley, and his mother trying to persuade 

her to accept the aown 

of Suffolk, great granddaughter of Henrj' VII 
and cousin of Edward VI, she was lemarkahle 
for her beauty and accoiuphslunents Under 
her tutor, John Aylmer, afteirvards Bishop of 
London, she acquired great proficiency m 
Greek, Latin, Itahan, Rench and Hebrew, 
and her learning aroused the admiration of the 
great scholars of the day In pursuance of a 
plan to alter the royal succession from the 
Tudor to the Dudlej family, the unscrupulous 
Duke of Northumberland caused her to be 
mamed to his son, Guilford Dudley Edward 
M was persuaded to settle the crown in her 
favour, and after his death, on July 6, 1S53, 

Lad\ Jane was proclaimed Queen on the 10th 
B\ the 19th the scheme had collapsed Northum 
hcrland nns arrested, and she a prisoner 
I*ady Jane was ne^e^ to he free again She 
remained locked in the gloonij Tower of London 
for innnA months Then an uprising against 
Queen Man, in which Ladj Jane’s father took 
part, led the Queen to seal Ladj Jane’s death 
warrant She a\ns beheaded at the Tower on 
Fcbman 12, lli-l In her last speech she 
w allied lu r hands ’ of am desire to bo queen, 
and *!aid I die a true Cliristian woman ” 

Edwhd H\geri7P (Pron grCg) 

The leaping rin thms and strange 
liarnionics of Scnndinn\nau folk music were the 


inspiration that 
brought Gneg to a 
position among the 
great composers of 
the 19th century He 
was bom m Bergen, 
but was sent to Leip- 
zig for his musical 
education, and his 
early compositions 
give evidence of this 
German influence 
But on his return to 
Norway his imagma- 
tion was captured by 
the entrancing Nor- 
wegian folk - songs, 
and he determined 
to develop the full 
beauty of these art- 
less tunes by malong 
them the basis of 
compositions for 
piano and orchestra 
Thus he did for Nor- 
way what C3iopm, m 
even greater degree, 
did for Poland, and 
Liszt for Hungary 
When Gneg was 
31 years old the Nor- 
wegian government 
granted him a hfc pension Thus reheved from 
the necessity of teaching, he devoted himself 
entirely to composition, with occasional concert 
tours As a conduc- 
tor he was magnetic, 
and everywhere he 
was acclaimed as a 
most mdiTidual and 
enohantmg pianist 
He played only his 
own compositions — 
beautiful lyrics, 
tone poems for the 
piano, that breathe 
all the exhilarating 
freshness of the 
Northland Of his 
orch^tral works the 
frequently heard 
"Peer Gynt” suites 
are most popular 
His songs have a 
distinctive haunting 
quality, and great 
depth of feeling 



EDVARD GRIEG 
The music of Edvard Grieg won 
world - wide appreciatioo for, 
though he was not among the 
greatest of composers, his music 
had charm and onginahty 


Grimm, Jakob Ludwtg IC.\rl (1785-1863) 
and WiLnELSf Kaui, (1768-1839) One of the 
most ilehghtful books for children of all ages 
IS “Grimms’ Pnitj Tales,” compiled bj two 
1979 
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THIS GROUSE IS TRYING TO ‘FREEZE’ 

When they wish to avoid being seen, and are surprised by an enemy close at hand 
many bir^ he absolutely still, or “ freeze,” as we say, trusting to their resemblance 
to their surroundings for safety Here is a red grouse behaving in this manner 
This IS the only purely British bird, for the species which inhabits our moors is found 
in a native state nowhere else in the world 


brothers famed for their 
study of the German lan- 
guage Jakob’s most impor- 
tant works were his “ German 
Grammar” (1819) and 
“ History of the Gonnan 
Language ” (1848), which 

revolutionized the study of 
Teutomc philology In lus 
monumental “German 
Mythology ” (1836) he covered 
the whole range of his vast 
subject Gnmm’s Law — ^the 
regular sound - shiftmg or 
interchange of consonants 
between (1) Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin, (2) Low German, 
and (3) &gh German — ^wos 
named after Jakob The 
brothers began a German 
dictionary and edited many 
oldGermanclassics Wilhelm’s 
chief independent work was 
“German Heroic Saga” (1829) 

Otherwise his life was the 
counterpart of Jakob’s 
Seldom have two brothers 
hved in such close communion 
In their school and student days they occupied 
the same room, and even after Wilhelm’s 
marriage they always hved under the same 
roof, shaiing to the full each other’s books 
and possessions 





A STORY BY THE GRIMMS 
In the Gnmms’ tale of Cherry, or the Frog-Bride, the king’s 
youngest son is helped in all his tasks by an ugly frog, who is 
really the fairest maiden in the land under a spell Here he is 
watching the frog go by in her pumpkin-coach , a moment later 
she is changed back into a lovely girL 
Prom 0 drateinu bv (J CnifLifianL 


Grouse. The British red grouse, Lagopm 
seoUcus, has the distinction of being the only 
purely British bird, for it is found native 
nowhere but m our islands It is well protected 
all over the grouse moors of Wales, northern 
England and Scotland, and every year just 
before August 12, the opening day of the 
grouse season, there is a tremendous evodus of 
sportsmen from London and the south, so 
important is this event In shooting grouse, 
the birds are usually “ driven ” by a lino of 
heaters towards the row of “ butts,” semi- 
circular walls of turf, behind which are the 
shooters On either side of the row of butts 
are men known as “ stops,” whoso duty it is to 
prevent the giouse from flying out at the sides 
There are usually several rows of butts, the 
party movmg from one to another To shoot 
over a big moor is a very long day’s work 
Besides the red grouse, which is actually a 
rich red-brown, with a scarlet wattle over the 
eye, we have the fine black grouse, or blackcock, 
from whose tail comes the famihar curly 
“ blackcock’s feather ” This handsome bluc- 
black and white bird has a sombre mate, aptly 
described by her name, grey hen The black- 
cock goes further south than the grouse, being 
found in Somerset, and in South Wales, hut 
innumerable attempts to acclimatize the oihei 
bird on the apparently suitable E\moor and 
Dartmoor country have always failed Further 
north still, and especially on the higher moun- 
tains, yon find a smaller bird, the ptarmigan, a 
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PTARMIGAN IN WINTER 
Many creatures ot the north turn quite -white in winter hene 
fiting by their resemblance to the snow-clad hills or mountains 
on which they lire. Among these is the ptarmigan a species ot 
grouse, whose normally brown plumage is moulted for the white 
dressyou seeabove. Thisblrdis found ontheScotbshmountains. 

type of grouse lyluch turns white m winter 
Close relatues of the grouse family are the 
capercail7ie, the pheasants, and the partndges 
All these buds are members of the same older 


GUATEMALA 

m the y^nch Parliament by a senator and two 
deputies Its population is about 267,000, 
chiefly negroes and mulattoes 
Guatemalsi. (Pron gwah-tem-ah'-la) 
Nature has bestowed her gifts with so open a 
hand upon the republic of Guatemala, the most 
populous and by far the most important state 
of Central Amenca, lying just south of Mexico, 
that the natives are wont to refer to it as 
“Paralso,” or “Paradise” With an area of 
42,500 square miles, Guatemala, for the most 
part mountainous, includes a remarkable variety 
of scenery and climates 
You may travel from coast to coast on the 
mter-oceanic railway StArting at sea-level m 
the early morning from Puerto Bamos on the 
Atlantic coast, you pass through nchly foliaged 
banana lands, with the httle towns that have 
sprung up to house the workers, and then 
through many miles of uncultivated country 
with an endless vanety of tropical vegetation 
Here and there yon may see the quetzal, 
the national bird of Guatemala, with its bnlliant 
and sparkhng feathers, and millions of other birds 
of gay plumage Tlie quetzal also appears 


as our famihar domestic fowls 
Of the North Amencan species 
the best known is the ruffed 
grouse {Boiiasa umbdlu4) It is 
about 18 mches long and has 
tufts of shmy black feathers on 
each side of its neck 
Guadeloupe. In the 
French West In^es, about 75 
miles north of Martimque, he the 
twin islands of Guadeloupe, 
which, \nth five near-by islets, 
constitute the largest colony of 
the French m this region (area, 
688 sq miles) A narrow strait 
divides the two mam islands, 
one of which is crowned by lofty 
mountains, while the other is a 
low plam The prodncts are 
chiefly sugar, cofiee, vanilla, 
cocoa, bananas and rum Tetnble 
damage is often done here by 
earthquakes and by the temfic 
hurricanes which sweep the Canb 
bean Sea The capi^ is Basse 
Terre (7,700 inhabitants) but 
Pomt-i- Pitre (30,000 inhabi- 
tants) 18 the largest town and 
chief harbour 

Guadeloupe was discovered by 
Columbus m 1493 Except for 
short interialsjwhen it was held 
by England and Sweden, it has 
been French since 1634 It is 
administered b'v a governor and 
goi]eralcouncil,and is represented 











. — — Percy P Ifartift 

A RUIN OF ANCIENT GUATEMALA 
Uie coital of Gu^wnaU bw been three boiee moved and three times devastated 

was nuned in 

X773, out its inhabitants refused to leave, and their descendants still live there Its 
modem name Is Antigua Guatemala 
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in the design of Guatemalan postage stamps 
As you grodually ascend by a series of plateaux 
and terraced slopes the climate becomes more 
agreeable and invigorating In the great 
intenor tableland, 6,000 feet or more above 
sea-level, perpetual spnng prevails, inth rams 
from Apiil to October 

Aftei crossmg the lofty mountain backbone 
(10,000 to 12,000 feet), which runs withm 60 
miles of the Pacific coast, you arrive at Guate- 
mala City (population, 121,000), the thrice 
destroyed capital of the republic After the 
tenable earthquakes and volcamc eruptions of 
1641 and 1773, the people bmlt the present city 
on a site which seemed safe from earthquakes, 
since the great cathedral there, erected by the 
Spaniards in 1620, had stood for 160 years 

Herr for a century and a half “ New Guate 
main ’ throve until the dreadful convulsion of 
1917, when even the great church was shattered, 
and the little bnght-coloured houses that used 
to glisten m the bnlbant sunhght, together mth 
the Jaiger dwellings, were afi destroyed Its 
citizens at once set about rebuddiiig upon 
the same site, not ivishmg to abandon a railway 
and commercial centre so favourably placed on 
the divide between Atlantic and Pacific 

Prom the capital you entiam for San Jos6, 
the Pacific poit, and get a glimpse of the nchest 
and most densely settled lands of the repubhc 
Although Guatemala is rich m gold, silver, 
lead, and other minerals and has immense 
forests of valuable timber (the Indian name 
Guatemala is said to mean “ Land of Forest ’*), 



THE THREE GUIANAS 
This contour map shows the three territories of the British, 
Dutch Guianas They are abundantly watered by nvers, and 
coast plain, whidh was at one time under the sea, is now 
dyked, making rich, productive land 


GUIANA 

its chief industry is agnculture Abundant 
rainfall and the fertile volcamc soil make possible 
two crops of wheat a year, three crops of maize, 
and rich yields of sugar-cane and coffee About 
100,000,000 pounds of coffee are exported 
annually Among othei valuable exports arc 
bananas and chicle (for chomng gum) 
Guatemala succumbed to the levolutionary 
fever that spread over Latin America m 1930-31 
Street fighting in the capital was violent but 
brief, four presidents held office m three weeks 
Of the population of about 3,000,000, some 
60 per cent are Indians A large majority of the 
remainder are “Landmos,” or half-castes, and 
a smaller number are pure whites {See Central 
Amenca) 

Guelfs (Pron gwelfs) aitd Ghtbellikbs 
(Pron gib'-e-lenz) These were two great 
political parties whose nvalnes long distracted 
Germany and Italy “Welf” (which became 
“ Guelf ” in Italian) was the name of a German 
ducal family that ruled Bavana and Saxony 
m the Jliddle Ages, its most noted member 
being Henry the Lion (1129-1195) who was 
depnved of his duolues by the Holienstaufen 
emperor Predeiick I (Barbarossa) The rival 
battle-cries of these two families — “ Hi, Welfeni” 
and “ Hi, Waibhngen I ” (the latter from a 
httle village m Swabia, near Castle Hohen- 
staufen) — ^were corrupted m Italy into “ Guelf ” 
and “ Ghibellme ” respectively 
The Hohenstaiifens stood for a strong mon- 
archical government and for the imperial rule 
over Italy, wlule the Welfs represented feudal 
opposition to the monarchy, and the 
independence of the Italian towns 
The influence of the Papacy was 
usually on the side of the Welfs 
After the fall of the Holienstaufen 
emperors (1254), tlie larger issues be- 
tween the two parties were lost sight 
of in petty feuds 

The names Guelf and Ghibellme 
lingered on m Italy By the 15th 
centniy they came to mean httle 
more than diffeiences m the wearing 
of feathers m the cap, m cutting fruit 
at table, m gestures m speaking, etc 
The House of Welf (Guelf) con- 
tinued to rule certain parts of Ger- 
many — ^Hanover and Brunswick— 
until late in the 19th century With 
George I, m 1714, the Guelf (oi 
Guelph) family came to the throne 
of Great Britam 

Guiana.. (Pron ge-ah'-no) Geo 
graphers give the name of Guiana 
to that httle-known part of South 
French and America between the nver Ormoco, 
^ned'^Ind Amazon and its tnbutary 

the Rio Negro, and the Atlantic 
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sometimes grow m 
large masses with 
flower stems 12 feet 
high, and gigantic 
^ ines festoon the 
trees In the lagoons 
and nvers grow man 3 ' 
kinds of w-itcr-hlics , 
the largest, the fa- 
mous licfono reifia, 
wnth leaves 5 or G feet 
acro=«s, was brought 
from British Guiana 
and distributed over 
the civilized world 
Alligators and great 
fish of innumerable 
species abound m tlio 
rivers, and the forests 


Ocean In com- 
mon usage, how- 
ever, Guiana 
means especially 
the three colonies 
of British Guiana, 

Dutch Guiona, i 
andFrenchGuiana f 
The coast is j ^ 
everywhere low, «* /> 
being nowhere 
much above sea- 
level For 20 
miles inland the 
land was once a 1 
mangrove swamp, f 
but it was dyk^ t 
and drained by 
the early settlers, | 
and thus made L _ 




mto fertile plan- 
tations Along 
the shores and on 
the banks of the 
numerous nvers, 


CITY AND RIVER IN GUIANA 

Perhaps there is stQl a niegestian of its Dutch ongm in Georgetown, the capital of the Bntuh 
colony of Guiana, but, as may be seen from the top photo, there are such modem conreniences bs 
petrol-pumps and tarns Below is an upper reach of the Surinam, which u the principal nver 

of Dutch Guiana 
f koto* Doricn Uloh A T L Culic 


where similar plantations have been formed, are filled with nclily-plumaged birds, such as 
live the scanty population Beyond the the scarlet ibis, white egret, and flamingo, 
stretches of nch, heavy loam brought down reptiles, and such other animals as the tapir, 
by the mers he low ndges of sand and shells, sloth, ant eater, jaguar, and monkey The in- 
showing where the coast line was m former sects are remarkable for number and brilliance 


ages Farther inland the country rises mto a 
rooky, hilly plateau (3,000 to 4,000 feet above 
sea level), covered with almost unpenetrable 
forests, except where grassy plains or savannas 
occur The ranges of low mountains and hills 
which traverse this plateau are nch m gold, 
aluminium ore, and other minerals 
In the perpetual summer of the hot, moist 
climate vegetation flourishes The distnct is 
noted for the height and vanety of its trees, 
many of them furmshing valuable woods, and 
for ibe size of the leaves and flowers Orchids 


The Gmana coast was first sighted on the 
third voyage of Colnmbns in 1498 Dunng the 
16th century many Spamsh and Portuguese 
adventurers made unsuccessful visits to its 
nvers m search of the fabled El Dorado Sir 
Walter Haleigh led several expeditions, and was 
beheaded soon after his last disastrous voyage 
By the middle of the 17tb century several 
Bntish, Dutch, and French settlements had heen 
founded The colony of Surmam, now known 
as Dutch Guiana, was given up in 1667 by the 
Bntish to the Dutch m return for New York 
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GUIANA 

British Gmana, as its boundaries stand after 
decades of wrangling -with Venezuela,^ contains 
about 89,500 square miles, and has a popula- 
tion of about 323,000 It is the only British 
possession m South America apart from the 
Leeward and Windward Islands, which he north- 
west of Venezuela More than two-thirds of the 
people are negroes and Hindu coolies brought 
from India as labourers , there are also about 
7,600 aborigmes The Europeans are mainly 
Portuguese and British 
Sugar, rice, coconuts, 
coffee, rubber and 
bauxite (aluminium 
ore) are the chief ex 
ports Gold worth 
about £175,000 annu 
ally 18 mmed There 
are only about 100 
miles of railway, and 
transportation is 
carried on chiefly by 
water The capital, 

Geoigetown, which has 
a population of some 
63,000, 18 below high 
water mark, and used 
to be constantly 
dramcd by canals and 
■steam pumps It is 
protected from the sea 
by a stone waU a mile 
long, and the older 
houses are builton piles 
The governor of the 
colony holds his oflice 
by appomtment from 
the Government 

Dutch Gmana, some 
times called by its old 
name Sunnam, is about 
50,000 square miles m 
area, with a population 
of aboutl50,000, chiefly 
Hindu coohes, Chmese, 

Javanese, negroes, and 
other labourers The most mteresting people 
are the “ bush negroes," descendants of runaway 
slaves who eseaped to the forests and gave the 
Government so much trouble m the latter half 
of the 18th century that it had to make treaties 
with them and grant them subsidies Before 
missionaries had worked among them they had 
relapsed mto a curious heathemsm blended with 
survivals of Chnstiamty Cacao, coffee, sugar, 
rice, maize, bananas, and gold are the chief 
products , but the revenues of the colony fall 
below its expenses and have to be supplemented 
by grants from the Netherlands Government 
A thud of the population live m Paramaribo, the 
capital, which has a population of 47,000 


GUILDS 

Eronch Guiana is the smallest of the three 
colomes, with an area of about 32,000 squaie 
miles and a population m the neighbourhood of 
50,000 It has always had a bad name from the 
terrible disasters which attended early attempts 
at settlement In 1763 a colony of 12,000 came 
from Alsace and Lorraine, and was reduced, 
after two years of hunger and disease, to a fever- 
stricken band of less than 1,000 Durmg the 
French Revolution it ivas made a convict settle- 
ment, and IB still used 
for that purpose 
Devil’s Island, near its 
coast, IS famous as the 
place where Captam 
Alfred Dreyfus (q v ) 
was imprisoned It was 
decided m 1936 by the 
French Government to 
send out no more con 
victs to this notorious 
island There is httle 
industry, and the im- 
ports exceed the ex 
ports The capital of 
French Guiana is 
Cayenne (population 
about 14,000), which 
gave its name to the 
well-known red pepper 

Guilds. Durmg 
the Middle Ages the 
men of each trade m 
every important tovTi 
of Europe were organ- 
ized mto associations 
known as craft guilds 
(often spelled “gilds”) 
for the purpose of regu- 
latmgtbeu occupations 
and preserving a mon- 
opoly The weavers 
seem to have been the 
first to orgamze, but 
later the goldsmiths, 
saddlers, fishmongers, 
bakers, dyers, glovemokers, and many other 
occupations, some with only a handful of 
workers, formed separate guilds In the larger 
cities, like Pans and London, there were m the 
14th century os many as 60 or more different 
guilds Usually they were authorized by the 
local governments, but sometimes they obtained 
a charter from the kmg The Guilds or Livery 
Compames of the City of London remain today 
as an mterestmg remmder of these medieval 
days {See Livery Compames) The rules of the 
guild provided that no one who was not a mem- 
ber should practise the trade within the town 
The guild regulations required that all articles 
made and sold by their members should be of a 
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A CRAFT GUILD EXAMINATION 

The medieval guilds, to which every craftsman was supposed 
to belong, consisted of masters, journeymen and apprentices 
Before a man could become a master and employ workmen 
he had to prove his effiaency to the wardens of his guild 
In this illustration from a MS m the British Museum a 
mason and a carpenter are being examined. 



GUILDS 

certain quality There had 
to be, for instance, according 
to the rules of the weavers’ 
gadd, a certain, number of 
threads to the inch m standard 
cloths The hours of labour 
were also regulated In later 
tunes insistence on outworn 
standards and processes be- 
came a handicap m mdustry, 
and led to a shiftmg of manu 
factures to villages and new 
towns where gudds were not 
established 

Other gudd regulations pro 
vided for mutual assistance, 
the care of sick and needy 
members, and of members’ 
widows and orphans Once 
a year — sometimes oftener — 
the members gathered for a 
feast (the word " gndd ” 
means “feast” or “pay- 
ment ”), and m summer, 
usually on Coiqius Chnsti 
Day, they often gave one of 
the miracle plays popular at 
the time (See Miracle Plays) Since the mem 
bers of a craft usually hved m f he same street, the 
craft gudd was a natural centre for the common 
mterests of those who belonged to it 
Membership of a gudd was ordinardy obtamed 
by passing through an apprenticeship The 
young craftsman was bound out by his parents 
to an employer for a number of years — ^usually 
seven — during which tune he w as fed and clothed 
and lodged with the master’s famdy, above or 
behind the shop When his apprenticeship was 
finished he became a “ journeyman ’’—that is, 
one who was employed by another person to 
work at a day’s wages (French, joum^e ) — 
and served for wages and 
worked for whomsoever he 
pleased Zf he were ambit- 
ious and saved enough of his 
wages to start a small shop 
of hiB own, he might possibly 
become a master with journey- 
men and apprentices under 
him, and could then take part 
m all of the meetings of his 
craft and hold office 
In addition to the craft 
guilds, there were older and 
more powerful organizations 
called “ merchant guilds,” 
composed of men who made a 
husmess of bu ying and sell- 
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GUILD HOUSES AT ANTWERP 

The ordinary * guild ’ of the M.ddle Ages was the equivalent of the modem * trade 
union ” , but diere were larger and more powerful guilds— of merchants — corres- 
ponding more to modem cartels and '* trusts " The tatter bad headquarters 
in fine buddings, usuatl; in the centre of great cibes , above, for instance, are the x6th- 
and iTth-century guild halls or houses of Antwerp in the Grand’ Place. 

members of such organizations who formed the 
great Hanseatic League that was such a power in 
the Baltic lands, and even had quarters in the 
Steelyard of London On the Continent the 
merchant guUds had a great influence m the city 
government, and the g^d hall of the merchants 
IB today one of the striking buildings m many 
European cities Many non mdustnal guilds 
exist^ , these were m most cases founded for 
chantable and religious purposes 
Guinea-fowl. (Pron gin'-i-) You will 
probably know this bird as well by its voice as 
% its t^ck, beautiful, greyish plumage marked 
with small white spots The contmual calling 

of these birds at the shghtest 

alarm is one of then ouMand- 
mg characteristics, and they 
are often unpleasantly noisy 
if kept near the house Then 
brown flesh with its “ gamy ” 
flavour IS becoming mcreas- 
mgly popular 
They came ongmally from 
Africa, and were common from 
the Gomea coast southward 
to the Cape of Good Hope 
They are also found in the 
northern part of that contm- 
ent, where they have been 
domesticated smce the days 



THE NOISY GUINBA-FOm^” 


mg, and engaged m what ‘Tb* eMrftiMg about Uusbira ait* n<«se,*wiiidi 

weshould call wholesale trad J®** /f™®* bdp h^i^ if there are any guinea- ^ P ® ® 

infrtniliafjiTif your neighbourhood. Thus a gmnea-fowl spiteoflts name, this restless, 
mg to distant places Itwas «d«*an excellent’ ’watchnio... f^ouitty httle animal 18 not B pig, and 
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TWELVE HEALTHY GUINEA-PIGS AT HOME 

The giunea-pig is an animal that is singularly free Irom disease provided it is housed correctly and 
fed properly These specimens are typical examples from a vrell-nurtured stock Such a " hutch '* 
as this, built specialty for these little creatures, is sometimes called a “ caviary,*’ " cavy " bemg an 

alternative name for guinea-pig 


not a native of Guinea, but of Guiana, Bobvia, 
Brazil, and some other parts of South America 
Its real name is the cavt/, and it is a rodent, 
related to the hares and rabbits Tt was 
domesticated in Europe m the 16th century, and 
IS still popular The cavy is about 6 inches 
long, and exists in several varieties, some of 
which have short hair and otlieis long, curiously 
rufiSed hair The coloure are varied, usually 
black and white, tan and white, or a mu-tureof 
all three Guinea-pigs are gentle and make 
amusmg pets They live on vegetable food 
In recent years the gumea pig has assumed a 
new importance by becoming almost mdis- 
pensable m the biological and pharmacological 
laboratories of the world for the standardization 
of medicines, serums, and vaccmes 
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Gulf Stream. 

The Gulf Stream is 
the largest and most 
important of all the 
ocean currents It 
has been called the 
“ heatmg appara- 
tus ” of north- 
western Europe, 
because the warm 
water which it 
carries from the 
tropics tempers the 
climate of northern 
Europe If the 
water that flows by 
the Straits of Florida 
m one hour could be 
evaporated, the remaining salt would require 
many tunes more than all the slups of the 
world to carry it This great ocean river, 
several degrees warmer than the surroundmg 
ocean, is 60 miles wide at its narrowest 
point, and its depth is about 2,000 feet It 
flous at a velocity ranging from two to six 
miles an hour 

The stream receives its name from the Gulf 
of Mexico, whore jt ongmates Driven by per- 
sistent ocean winds, aided by the rotation of the 
earth, it rounds the Florida shore, and then runs 
close along the coast of North America, separated 
from it by the icy waters of the Labrador Current 
(here known as the “ cold wall ”) Off Cape 
Hatteras it curves to the east, under the influence 
of the mcreasmg westerly ivinds and the rotation 
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WHAT THE GULF STREAM SAVES US FROM 

For their latitude the British Isles should have vdnter temperatures as low as those of Canada and Russia, but we are saved 
from sudi conditions by the Gulf Stream, which flows from the Gulf of Mexico to our western and northern shores The 
iceberg seen in the photograph has had its sides rounded and smoothed by the warm waters of the Gulf Stream Were it 
not for this warm current of water we should have icebergs in the English Channel 

Caurteii/ «/ UJ Ceail Guard 
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of the earth Fan-like, it spreads as it journeys, 
growing gradually wider, shallower, and cooler, 
until it merges in the general drift of 'narm 
nater flowing north eastwards from the South 
Atlantic Ocean to Europe As this Gulf Stream 
drift approaches the eastern Atlantic it sphts 
mto two parts, one going south along the coast 
of Africa, and another turning north and 
dindmg mto three smaller currents which warm 
the seas washmg the British Isles, Scandinavia, 
and parts of Iceland That is one reason why 
London and Fans, although no farther south 
than parts of ice bound Labrador and Canada, 
enjoy a fairly mild chmate, and why Norw ay and 
Iceland are habitable despite their high latitudes 
Our Debt to the Gulf Stream 
Although scientists today consider the Gulf 
Stream a less important factor m the chmate of 
Europe than they used to think it, there seems 
little room for doubt that it is an active agent 
m warming the south uesterlj ocean uinds 
which give the western coast of Europe so much 
milder a chmate than the correspondmg lati- 
tudes on the east coast of Amenca The Gulf 
Stream serves another un 


Gulls are great travellers, though the record foi 
long distance trai ellmg does not belong to the 
gull, but to the Arctic tern 
This bird regularly makes a round tnp oi 
about 22,000 miles between its winter and 
summer homes, for it nests very far north, and 
as soon as the young are grown the whole famil} 
takes wmg for the Antarctic continent 
Gulls and terns are the most widely distributed 
group of birds, for there are about 50 species of 
each that are scattered throughout the world 
Together they comprise the famil} of Laridae 
The gulls range m size from that of a pigeon to 
that of a goose, and terns are smaller, with more 
slender bodies and comparatively much longer 
ivmgs and tail All these birds are \ ery sociable 
and nest m colomes of thousands and sometimes 
milhons But such destruction has been earned 
on m some of their breeding colomes, for the 
sake of their edible eggs, and so many of the adult 
birds have been slam for their plumage, that 
gulls hai e disappeared from man} distncts 
The mcreasmg use of oil fuel at sea is an 
important oontnbutoiy factor in the destruction 


portant purpose m keepmg 
the harbours of north 
western Europe fi«e from 
ice 

The waters of the Gulf 
Stream are a deep blue, 
strongly contrastmg with 
the hghter blue of seas it 
passes through, and they 
carry along great quauti 
ties of seaweed, detached 
from the coral islands round 
Flonda, and the island of 
Cuba The temperature 
of the Gulf Stream in 
summer as it issues from 
the Gulf of Mexico is about 
84° E , and by the tune it 
has reached mid-Atlantic 
it has decreased only by 
about 14° 

Gulls AND Terns 
Most famihar of all the 
creatures of the seaside are 
the gulls, and m many parts 
of our shores their cousins, 
the terns, or sea swallows, 
are found They are all 
excellent fliers, the gull’s 
wings hemg very long and 
powerful, w hich enables 
it to make steady headway 
against the strongest gales 
It has webbed feet, so that 
it 18 equally at home m 
the watOT 
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of sea birds bke the gull and tern Ships dia 
charge oil waste, which floats on the surface of 
the water and this clogs the wings and feathers of 
birds that ahght there Unable to nse again, 
the unlucky birds exhaust themselves by useless 
struggling and, unable to obtam food, succumb 
m large numbers round the Bntish Isles 
The prevailmg colour of most adult gulls and 
terns is wlute below and pearl-grey above, but 
the black-headed, and greater and lesser black- 
backed gulls, have the plumage imphed by their 
names, while many others have black tips to the 
%vmg and tail feathers Terns, too, usually have 
a black-capped head, and one species is more 
black than white A few species are dull grey 
all over, while young birds are browmsh for a 
year or more The feet and bill are usually bright 
yellow or red 

All gulls and terns are fond of fish, and 
greedily eat dead ones as well as any food refuse 
found floating on the water , thus harbour and 
shore gulls are valuable scavengers Inland gulls 
are valuable fnends to the farmer, because they 
eat field-mice and the insect pests which do such 
harm to crops and trees Among the commonest 
of the birds are the black-headed gull, which 
haunts flat and marshy coastal districts , the 
herrmg gull, a large and handsome bird , the 
lesser black-backed gull, and the greater black- 
backed gull, and the so-called common gull 
It 18 easy to tell terns from gulls, if you look 
closely at them They are more graceful m 
flight, as their mckname “sea-swallows ’’in- 
dicates Gulls usually have square tails, while 
most terns’ tails are forked In terns the beak 
IS more slender and often seems longer, and their 
feedmg habits also differ from those of gulls, 
for gulls often ahght on the water to feed, while 
terns hover and plunge for their food Another 
distmotion is that gulls usually fly with their 
bills on a Ime with the body, while terns carry 
theirs pomted downward 
The common tern is found m all parts of the 
Northern Hemisphere, as well as m South 
Amenca and Afaca It often hovers over 
schools of fish, and fishermen find it of greaf- 
service in looatmg fish Other Bntish species are 
the Sandwich, roseate, and httle tern , occasion- 
ally, the Arctic and block terns are seen on our 
coasts Terns, which nest usually on sandy 
shores rather than on the sea cliffs, defend theif"’ 
nests very vigorously, flymg at mtruders and* 
attacking them 

Gums. Gums may be called a by-product 
of the plant kmgdom, for they are the jmce or 
sap exuded from certam trees or shrubs There 
are about 160 vaneties known to commerce, 
most of which are used m varmshes, confec- 
tionery, drugs, and mdustnal preparations 
In popular usage the word gum is apphed to 
true resms and to gum resins, or mixtures of 


gum and resin, as well as to gums proper (See 
Resms) 

Gum arable is one of the moat useful of the 
gums It IS brought mto the market m the form 
of roundish “ tears,” which vary m colour from 
garnet red to light straw, and are always more 
or less transparent The hghtest-coloured 
vaneties are the best It is employed m the 
manufacture of confectionery, such as marsh- 
mallows and “Turkish dehght,” and used in 



FELLING A GIANT KAURI GUM 

The gum trees of Australia and New Zealand are famous for 
their tremendous size, and here is a fine specimen of a Kauri 
pine being felled m New Zealand You have only to compare 
its thickness with the men at work on it, to reahze what a 
- giant this is, Vet there are many far larger trees in those lands 
' Keu Zealand Oont 

T 

'pharmacy for soothmg and softemng lotions 
^nnd os a suspensory agent m emulsions It is 
" also used in makmg mucilage and adhesive 
paste, to give lustre to crepe and silk, and to 
‘stiffen other fabrics It comes from vaneties of 
acacia in Turkey, Austraha and northern Afnoa 
Gum tragacanth, which comes from Asia 
Mmor, will take up as much as 60 times its 
weight of water, and by domg so makes a thick 
mucilage, havmg many valuable uses It is 
employed as a thickener for colours and mor- 
dants m cahco-pnnting , m medicine as a 
means of binding insoluble powders , and m the 
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GULLS AND TERNS ON CLIFF AND BEACH 



crwlmg out of Ms „ert and i. Sg I go^d .wlZg f So Bl^ck-head b„ boon caught 

picture, standing » heap of earth 4 , The Hemng®Guu\ Iwkine“wo^d‘*f^‘***w *** ^ ^ 

is snapped In the act of alighting at her aL. 6, Mn. Roleate “m^« at ho' K 

, *»«». Mseftw i«m IS at home among the rocks. 
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GUSTAVUS 

mounting of all kinds of beetles and other ingredients The proportions of these chemicals 
insects m museums or piivate collections have varied greatly from time to time, a fair 

Kauri gum is the resm of the kauii pine of modern standard being 76 per cent saltpetre, 

New Zealand Most of it is obtained m fossil 16 per cent chaicoal, and 10 per cent sulphur 

form It IS used m making fine varmshes The These ingredients are ground to a fine dust, 

copal gums, which are also used m varmshes, thoroughly mixed into a moist paste, pressed 

are fossil resms from Zanzibar, Madagascar, into cakes, and dried The cakes are then 

and many places m the East broken by rollers into grains of varymg sizes. 

Gunpowder. We do not know when which are glazed by friction against each other 

gunpowder was invented In fact, it cannot m revolving barrels Each operation in a gun 

be said to have been mvented by any one man, powder works is earned on in a separate shed, 

for it was a gradual development from vanous usually surrounded by water, so that the danger 

“ fire ” substonces, long known in many coun- of widespread damage bemg caused by ex 
tnes before they were adapted to explosive or plosions is m i nimiz ed 

military use The Chinese early had a know- Except for fireworks, blasting work and 
ledge of some such incendiary substance , and certam special military purposes, the old-style 
the “ Greek fire,” first used by the defenders gunpowders have been almost entirely replaced 
of Constantinople against the Saracens m 673, by the smokeless powders and the high ex- 
is believed to have been somewhat similar to plosives Smokeless powders were first per- 
modern gunpowder The Enghsh Franciscan fected in 1884 and put to mihtary use by the 
fnar, Roger Bacon (died about 1294), and the French, but they are now used everywhere 
German monk, Berthold Schwartz (early 14th (See Dynamite , Explosives) 
century), share the honour of havmg been the Gustavus Adolphus, Krtia of Sweden 
first to give a scientific account of the com- (1694-1632) Gustavus Adolphus was bom 

position of gunpowder in Stockholm Castle, and was trained from 

The gunpowder of early days was much childhood for his kmgly duties Wlien he was 
the same as the common black powder of to- only 9 years old he began to take part in pubhc 

day It consisted of a mixture of saltpetre affairs, and m 1611, at the age of 17, he had 

(potassium mtrate or mtre), charcoal, and sul- mounted the tlirone as Gustavus 11 So care 
phur This mixture is a purely mechamcal one, fuUy had he been tramed that before he was 

there bemg no chemical association of the 20 years old he had won a war against Denmark, 



GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS BEFORE HIS LAST BATTLE 
Gustavus Adolphus is praying for divine aid just before the Battle of Lutzen His army scored a brilliant victory, but the 
great king vras killed Near the spot where he fell a granite boulder was placed on the day after the battle, and in 1832 a 

cast-iron canopy was built over it 
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GUSTAVUS 

and by 1630 he had extended 
lus kingdom round the whole 
eastern shore of the Baltic by 
successful struggles \nth Russia 
and Poland 

Gustarus Adolphus was led 
to enter the Thirty Years’ 

War not only because he was 
an enthusiastic Protestant who 
hoped to relieve the mis 
fortunes of the Protestant 
cause in Germany, but also 
because he dreamed of extend- 
ing his kingdom even to 
German shores, so that the 
Baltic might indeed become 
‘ a Swedish lake ” Prance, 
under Cardinal Richeheu as 
ilimster, gave him money for 
his evp^tion, to further 
French pohtical aims 
When Gusta'inis landed in 
the north of Germany, his 
army was not large, but it 
nas well trained and discip 
hned He was the greatest 
mihtary genius of fais age, 
bemg the first of modern 
commanders to supply his 
army from a fixed base mstead 
of leavmg it to hve off the 
country by foraging and 
pillage At first he was coldly 
received by the Protestant 
rulers of Brandenburg and 
Saxony, but they n ere brought 
to their senses after the a\^ul 
destruction of Jhigdeburg by 
the unpenahst forces and the 
foohsh rehgious policy of the 
Emperor Ferdmand IT In 
the famous battle of Breitenfeld, near Leipzig 
(September 17, 1631), Gustavos overwhelmmgly 
defeated the unpenahst army 

Gustavus then pushed westward, through the 
“ Pnests’ Lane ” of noh bishopncs and monas 
tenes of the nver Mam, to Mamz on the Rhine 
In the spnng he agam took the field, and a 
second tune defeated, and now mortally wounded, 
the aged Tilly m Bavana In this emergency 
the emperor took the humihating step of re 
calling the unpenahst general, Wallenstem 
One foggj day m November 1632, Gustavus 
'■succeeded m bnnging Wallenstem to bay at 
Lotzen, only a few ^es from the site of his 
first great triumph Agam the Swedish troops 
gamed the victory, but the battle was won at 
the cost of the life of their beloved kmg, for 
Gustavus fell wounded into the hands of the 
enemy, and was dispatched as he lay (See 
also Thirtj Years’ War) 
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GUTT A PBRCHA 
Here a a. Malay, perched on supports stuck 
into the trunk, * tapping ' a gutta-percha 
tree A more usuid method of obtaining 
the "latex ' is to fell the trees wholesale 


GWALIOR 

Gutta-percha. (Pron 
gut'-u per' cha) In the ram- 
drenched Malay Peninsula and 
the neighbounng islands grow 
forests of huge gutta-percha 
trees [Paldqtiuim oblongifoha), 
memhersof theorderiSapo<accae 
Their spongj’’ wood is useless, 
but between the wood, and 
the bark is found a nulky jmce, 
or “ latex, ” which, when it is 
boiled, produces a reddish grey 
substance hkemdia-rubber 
This is the gutta-jieroha 
winch made ocean cables 
possible, and which has many 
other important uses It is a 
non-conductor of electricity, 
13 unchanged by water, and 
can be very easily worked 
when it IS made warm, while 
it retains its shape and becomes 
leathery and very tough, but 
phant, when it cools 
Gutta percha is often con- 
fused ivith rubber, because 
both are the dned juice of 
trees, and rcsemble each other 
m many ways Like rubber, 
gutta-percha is waterproof and 
can be “ vulcanized ” with 
sulphur , but it is not elastic, 
and, unhke rubber, it softens 
m warm water, so that it can 
be draivn mto fine sheets or 
moulded mto any form, retam- 
mg impressions to the finest 
detail when it becomes cool 
and hard It is prized for 
making certam kmds of 
surgical mstrumeuts, is used 
m the mouldmg of plates for false teeth, and 
has numerous other uses 
Gutta percha lias been known m western 
countnes only smce the middle of the last 
century, but m Ghina it has been used much 
longer Sometimes the trees are tapped, but as 
the juice flows very slowly, it is more usual to 
cut down the trees to coUeot the “latex,”, a 
large tree yields only 2 or 3 lb This -wasteful 
practice has denuded some of the forests and 
in a few places plantations of gutta-percha 
forests have been started to replace the loss 

G-waliort India The premier Mahratta 
state m Central India, Gwahor, is governed 
by a native prmce of the lughest rank 
Known os the Maharajah Scmdia, he is 
entitled to a salute of 21 guns, and rules over a 
country of some 26,000 sq , miles, with a total 
population of 3,500,000 Gwahor, the ancient 
capital, IS the most histone toim m the state , 
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it contains a famous hill-top fort Lashkar, the 
modem capital, is really an extension of 
Gwahor city, their combined population bemg 
80,000 The state is feilale, watered by the 
nvers Chambal, Narbada, and Smd, and its 
agnculture is aided by big irrigation works 
Gymnasium. Most schools have a “gym” 
where the students are taught physical develop- 
ment with the aid of different appbances 
devised to exercise the musoles of the limbs, 
trunk, torso, and neck on anatomical pnnciples 
Among these may be mentioned the horse, 
the overhand ladder, climbing ropes, rmgs, and 
horizontal and parallel bars faniihar to most 



httitlone 


BUDDING GYMNASTS IN ACTION 
These children are enjoying themselves — and at the same time improving their physical 
condition — in the " gym " attached to the Pioneer Health Centre at Peckham. The extensive 
equipment includes rope-ladders, wall-bars, climbing ropes, and the indispensable vaulting 
horse It will be noted that each boy and girl is barefooted and most are dressed In informal 
sports kit A qualified instructor ■ndll normally be present to '* show them the ropes " 

school children Besides there are dumb-bells, 
bar-bells and Indian clubs for strengthen- 
ing the muscles and teachmg rhythm of move- 
ment, and punch-balls to mculcate timmg By 
these vanous means you can be taught to per- 
form seemmgly difficult gymnastic feats m an 
easy, confident style, without stram or distortion 
Co ordmated movements and perfect tumng are 
the secrets of good gymnasium work , without 
them you will never acquire the style and 
judgement that make a good gymnast In 
Germany the schools teachmg classics and his- 
tory are called Gymnasien The word gym- 
nasium comes from Greek gymnos, “naked”, 

Greek youths stripped when receiving then 
athletic trainmg Exorcises without apparatus 
are dealt with m the article Physical Traimng 


GYROSCOPE 

Gypsum. This very abundant mmeral is 
composed of calcium sulphate m combmation 
with water Translucent varieties are known 
as “ selemte,” and very fine grades of the 
material, of white colour and special lustre, 
make the famihar “alabaster ” When gypsum 
IS heated, part of the water escapes and the 
mineral becomes a white powder known as 
“ plaster of Pans,” the name bemg due to the 
fact that gypsum was early used near Pans for 
the makmg of plaster or cement If moistened, 
this powder “ sets,” and plaster of Pans is 
therefore widely used for makmg sculptors’ 
casts and surgical sphnts In settmg, the 

matenal mcreases a 
little in volume, 
which causes all the 
details to be re- 
produced exactly 
Plaster of Pans is 
also used sometimes 
as a fertilizer on 
the land, where it 
facihtates the decay 
of certam forms of 
alkah 

For makmg plaster 
of Pans the gypsum 
is ground m i^s and 
calcined in large 
kettles, which are 
usually about 6 feet 
deep and 8 feet in 
diameter Heat is 
apphed from below, 
and revolvmg arms 
stir the gypsum 
Other important 
uses for gypsum are 
as a filler m paper 
and in the manu- 
facture of orna- 
mented stucco work 
Much gypsum is also 
used m pohshmg plate-glass Raw gypsum is 
used as a basis for pamts, to which the pigments 
are added , and when treated m vanous ways it 
makes cement and other building matenals 
Gypsum occurs m Cheshire and other parts 
of England, and is also found largely in the 
Umted Sta^ , it is often associated with salt 
deposits, and occurs also m many of the sedi- 
mentary rocks Water that has run through 
gjrpsum strata is very hard, and is valuable in i 
ce^m types of brewmg The famous Burton i 
ales, for example, are brewed from such water 
Gyroscope. (Pron Jir-o-skop) Aspm- 
nmg top, as you know, remam upnglit 
as long as it keeps spmmng Now imagme 
a wheel-shaped top, pivoted top and bottom 
inside a framework, and rotatmg rapidly It 
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vrill give to that framework the same strong 
tendency to remam in its fixed plane that the 
top has when ^inmng alone In other words, 
the n.TlPi of the rotating wheel cannot he turned 
q^mokly from its position except by the apphca- 
tion of some strong external force This is the 
prmoiple on which the gyroscope works, whether 
it IS the toy tibat everyone knows, or the 
elaborate apparatus that men of science have 
apphed to important stabilizing purposes at sea, 
on land, and in the air 


The fnndamental pnnciple underlying the 
gyroscope is that, when a wheel or disk-shaped 
body IS rotatmg rapidly about its axis, the body 
offers great resistance to any effort to change^ 
the direction of that axis If you examme a 
toy gyroscope you see that it consists essentially 
of a heavy-mnmed wheel rotating on an axle 
mounted m a rmg which itself does not revolve 
When the wheel is rotated with sufficient speed 
the gyroscope performs surprising antics, such 
as runnmg down a stretched thread without 


SOME OF THE QUEER ANTICS OF THE GYROSCOPE EXPLAINED 



Here ia demombeted tAe (Troseope's 
tendency to “stay pat” in tne position in 
which it first starts spinnJne At the left 
a toy gyro-top is atandingont horizontally 
althongh only one end is supported by 
the string A second top U secnrely 
"welh^ a tight-rope” Below we see 
w^t happens when we distnrb the 
"rigidity in space ” as it i* ^ed, of a 
small laboratory gyroscope I^tead of 
tipping when meased down lighUy, it 
tnxns sxonnd \\s sertital 
dbeetioa shown by tte B TM* 

effort of the sidnnlng wheel to get 
ronnd so that its edge be mosug 
(arrow R) in the aame dbeetion as the 
finger pressure is called "precession." 
A case of continnens precession is shown 
at the right, where a spinifing gyro-top 
whose free end is being snUected to 
the nnU of gravity turns ronnd Its snp- 
porti^ stan^ IQie a dog c h a sing its talL 


Most large modem ships are 
eq^mpped with a gyco compass 
(perfected by the Amencan, 

Elmer A Sperry, about 1910), 
which is qmte mdependent of 
the earth’s magnetism, and is 
much more accurate than the 
magnetic compass The gyro 
scope 18 used m the steenng 
mechanism of the torpedo to 
keep it straight on its deadly 
journey under the wares It 
may also be used to steady the 
ship’s telescope, so that the 
navigator may make obser- 
vations while the ship is rolling 
and pitching in a stormy sea , 
but even the rollmg of a ship 
may be checked by Sperry’s apphcation of the 
gjToscope in the form of a huge stabilizer m the 
ship’s hold On the other hand, it has been 
possible by gyro apparatus to produce artificial 
rolling for ice-brealong vessels used for keepmg 
ports open in wmter 

On land, the gyroscope makes possible the 
mono rail car, which remains upright even when 
roundmg sharp curves on its track of a single 
rail In the air the gyroscope has been sue 
cessfully used as a stabihzer for aeroplanes, 
and it 13 due to this device that the “ automatic 
pilot ” is possible 




falling over, and Bpinmng on 
the ^ge of a tumbler You 
cannot knock it over without 
applymg a comparatively strong 
force, for it resists you with a 
force many tunes its entire 
weight 'Hub same prinraple 
explams why modem fiirearms 
are nfled to make the bullet or 
shell rotate so that the gyro- 
scopic action thus imparted will 
keep the pomt of the projectile 
foremost as it whizzes through 
the air to its target 
When you do overcome the 
resistance,and tilt Ihegyroscope 
■ — and you may tilt it at almc^ 
any an^e short of actually 
topphng it over — ^you are astomshed to find 
that not only does the wheel contmue to spm 
at the new angle, hut the whole apparatus 
toms m a circle about the spinnmg pomt, thus 
oompoundmg two simultaneous rotations This 
action has often been used to illustrate the 
venous motions of the earth — ^its daily rotation 
about its axis, its annual revolution in its 
orbit, and a slow rotation, or “ wobhhng,” of 
its axis, called the “ precession ” 

The gjToscope was invented probably m the 
early 19th century, hut by whom is uncertain. 
Its properties were studi^ by Fouca,ultm 1852, 
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Anschutz Kaempfe (d 1931) made the first 
practical gyro compass 
The Brennan mono-rail, m winch only a smgle 
rail IS necessary, has been made possible, as above 
stated, by the apphcation of the gyroscope 
In 1907 Louis Brennan gave a demonstration 
before the Royal Society, and so successful was 
it that there seemed a wonderful future for his 
system Little piogress beyond the expen- 


mental stage was made, however, although it 
18 recognized that it has certain advantages over 
the normal system of railways 
Experiments on the same hues as those 
adopted by Brennan were made by Richard 
Scherl, a native of Dresden, who gave a demon- 
stration m Berlin m 1909 In the mono-rail 
designed by this mventor, the gyroscopes were 
governed % an automatic device 


HOW A GYROSCOPE IS TURNED INTO A COMPASS 


To usderstand the picture at the right Imagine 
yourself suspended in space and looking at the 
earth from south of the Equator A giant gyro- 
scope ahooid a ship is being carried around by 
the earth’s rotation. The gyro-asis W-E points 
east and west For the sake of simplicity in picturing 
angles, we have anchored the ship on the Equator, 
although, as the next picture shows, the ship's 
position or motion would make little difference 
As the gyroscope is carried round, note that its 
“rigidity in space’’ holds the wheel parallel to its 
original position, so that the W end of the ass, 
still pointing west, dips more and more toward 
the earth, How study the picture below The original 
conditions are the same, except that a TT-tube with 
enlarged ends, containing mercury, has been 
fastened to the axis supports of the wheel's frame 
As soon as the west end of the axis starts to dip 
toward the earth, the mercury under the levelling 
force of gravity flows to that side of the tube This 
results in a greater downward pressure on the 



SHIP anchored 
ON EQUATOR - 

^XIS OFOYROSCODe 

POINTS EAST AND WEST 



west end than on the east end of the axis Preces- 
sion, as illustrated with finger pressure on the 
previous page, sets in, and what was the west 
end of the axis turns toward the north The turning 
continues until the mercury is balanced in the 
V-tube, a condition that can only exist when the 
axis of the gyro and the axis of the earth are in 
the same plane, or, in other words, when the axis 
of the gyro points in exactly a north-and-south 
direction. For purposes of illustration, the angles 
assumed by the gyro In the pictures have been 
greatly exaggerated 



In this Sperry compass, the 
gyro is part of an electric motor 
and is kept spinning about 
dOOO to 8 000 times a minute 
inside its case A pair of mer- 
cury containers B on each 
side correspond to the ends of 
the U-tube in the previous 
picture The tube T connect- 
ing each pair is so small that 
the mercury will not flow 
rapidly back and forth as the 
ship rocks, but will respond 
only to prolonged tipping of the 
gyro-axis When this happens, 
the gyro precesses, and the 
motion is communicated by^its 
vertical supporting ring through 
electrical contacts to an aux- 
iliary motor wUch keeps the 
compass card nhgned properly 
with the gyro 



Louis Brennan beside his mono-rail car, in which 
a gyroscope keeps the car upright on one rail 
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Habeas Corpus. (Pron ha'-bi-as House of Lords is told by Bishop Gilbert 

kor'-pus) When a person is imprisoned or Bumet The lords who approved the bill had 

held anywhere against his will, a court of Jaw all filed out, as is customary when voting, and 

may upon reasonable demand issue an order were returning to he counted as they entered 

oompe^g the gaoler or other custodinn to the door “Lords Gray and Hoixeys were named 

produce the person m court and show by what to be teUera,” says Bishop Bumet " Lord 

nght he is held captive If no lawful reason is Norreys, being a man subject to vapors, was 

found, the prisoner is released This court order not all attentive, so, a very fat lord coming in, 

13 called a writ of habeas corpus, often known Lord Gray counted him for ten, as a je^ at 

as “the great wnt of hberty ” first , but seeing Lord Norreys had not observed 

Habeas corpus is a Latm phrase meaning it, he went on with this misreckonmg of ten, 

“ you must have the body ” The prmciple so it was reported that they who were for tlfe 

18 of ancient English ongm, for in ilagna Carta tid the majority, though it mdeed went 

King Jolin was forced to promise that " no free to the other side ” 

man shall be taken or imprisoned except by the bi times of national emergency the B[abeas 
lawful judgement of his peers and by the law Corpus Act may be suspended 
of land ” Under t^ prmciple no one Haddock. Nest to the hemng, the cod 
could be arrested and held m confinement on and the plaice, this is probably our best-known 
mere suspicion, without hemg formaUy accused and most popular food fish Its scientific name 
o a crime is Gadus aeglefims, and it is a very near 

Inis remauira one of the mainstayB of EingUeh relative of the cod, from ttIucIi it is distin- 

hberty until Charles I set up the claun that a guished by bemg proportionately deeper for its 

rojnl command was a sufficient ansuer to a length, while behind the pectoral fins it has a 

imt of habeas corpus Tins 

misguided pohcy, with sumlai ^ " "" ~ ’ 

arbitraTy acts, cod the brng bis > 
throne and Ins Me The result ' 
was that under Charles II the ^ 

the principle to mean that any ^ ' 

person who was unpnsoned 

for anx cnme except treason ■■ 

or felony, might demand and 

obtain his freedom under bad 

until called upon to stand Ins ^ ' | 

tnal Bad is the pledge or * I 

bond of some responsible per- j ! 

son to pay a fixed sum of ' 

montj if the accused person HADDOCK, BELATION OF THe' COD 

O appear for tnal ? important of all our food fishes It >s a member of 

The amusing manner in “S “ ^‘“Euish a from the cod by the fact that w that fish the 

■which this law passed the ^ ^ “t coming, 

1* as here, to a sharp pomt Other differences ate noted in the test 
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THE HAGUE, WHERE HOLLAND’S GOVERNMENT HAS ITS SEAT 


Just as Washington is the pohtical capital of the United States and New York the commercial capital, so The Hague is 
the political capital and Anisterdam the commeroal capital of Holland The photograph shows the sheet of ornamental 
water near the centre of the dt; known as the Vyner Across the water is the Binnenhof, a square in which are the 
Parhament buildings, the most interesting of them being the Hall of the Knights in which joint sessions of the two chambers 

are held Some of the Parhament buildings abut on the lake 


large block spot In other respects it is a 
typical member of the cod family, feedmg on 
shell-fish and crustaceans, and ranging m 
shoals through the North Atlantic and mto the 
North Sea This fish, unfortunately, seems to 
have suffered badly from the fisherman’s net, and 
IS now by no means so common as it was, say, in 
pre-War days While large quantities of fresh 
haddock are regularly consumed, particularly 
m the fried fish trade, the most popular forms 
of this fish are the whole smoked or “ finnan ” 
haddock, renowned the world over, and the 
smaller, smoked fillets A large export trade m 
these 18 conducted from the chief Scottish and 
Enghsh fishing ports Haddock, which are 
usually found over a muddy or sandy bottom, 
are caught by trawhng, or on hnes baited 
usually with mussel (See Fishenes) 

A fish that must not be confused with the 
haddock is the hake (Merlvcctns vidgaris), which 
18 rather different m appearance Although it 
also belongs to the cod family, it is not a true 
member, for m place of the three dorsal fins of 
haddock and cod, it has one short, tnangular 
dorsal fin, behind which is a long fin running 
right up to the tail The general form of the 
hake is longer and more slender than that of the 
cod It IS, however, an important food fish 
Hague, The (Pron hag) This Dutch 
city, the political capital of the Netherlands, 
IB Situated two miles from the North Sea m a 
broad plam It is prosperous and famed for its 


cleanliness, but it is not a commercial city The 
Dutch Parhament sits at The Hague and the 
mmistenal offices and the supreme court are 
there The royal palace, an 18th-century 
building, enlarged early m the 19th century, is 
the residence of the Court of Holland, and The 
Hague was for long the diplomatic capital of 
Europe, where many momentous mternational 
conferences were held 

Since 1800 The Hague has been the seat of 
the International Court of Arbitration, or Hague 
Tnbunal, for which a splendid palace was bmlt, 
largely at the expense of Andrew Carnegie, and 
smce 1920 also the seat of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice which deals with 
disputes referred to it under mternational law 

The ongmal Dutch name of the city was 
“ ’s Gravenhaag ” (" the Count’s Grove ”), 
winch IS shortened to “ den Haag ” The name 
comes from the fact that long ago the counts 
of Holland had a hunting-lodge there The 
city was once m a dense wood, most of which 
has now been cut down Only a httle patch 
is left between The Hague and Scheveningen, 
the most popular seaside resort of the country 

Broad, shaded, tree-lmed streets mtersected 
by many picturesque canals, and with fine old 
biuldmgs, make the city one of the handsomest 
capitals of Europe Its greatest pnde is m its 
celebrated picture-gallery, the Mauntshuis 
Here are mastoipieces by the famous Dutch 
artists Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, Vermeer, 
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and others There is also a very fine gallery of 
modem paintings, the greater number of -whioh 
"were collected by the eminent Dutch pamter, 
Hendnk Willem Mesdag The population of 
the city 18 about 477,000 
Haig, Eabl (1801-1928) The Bntiah 
army owed much of its final success m the 
Great War on live western front to the courage 
and foresight of a scholarly gentleman of 
middle age with a finn jaw and steady grey 
eyes For the soldier on whom the Bntish 
pinned their faith was Sir Douglas Haig, 
commander m chief of the Bntish forces m 
France and Belgium from December, 1916, when 
he succeeded Sir John French, until the Armistice, 
November 11, 1918 (See World War) 

At the begummg of the War Haig was a 
heutenant-geueral m command at Aldershot, 
England’s great training camp When the 
Bntish Army crossed the Channel to hold up 
the first German avalanche, he commanded 
the 1st Army Corps In those black days his 
courage and optmusm were a great help to the 
men, whose confidence he always held The 
costly failures of Neuve Chapelle and of Loos 
brought about the recall of Sir John French 
towards the end of 1916 Haig was the only 
possible successor, and in December, 1916, he 
became commander m*cluef with the rank of 
Field'Marshal 

Haig was bom m Scotland, studied at Oxford, 
and jomed the 7th Hussars m 1885 He saw 
his fi^ active service under Kitchener m the Nile 
Expedition, where he distmguished himself and 
was raised to the rank of major He served also 
with distmction m the Boer War At the close of 
the War he was created Earl Haig of Bemersy de m 
the Bntish peerage, and received a large number 
of other honours Haig founded the Bntish 
Legion m 1921 and gave his name to the Poppy 
Fond He died m London on January 29, 1928 
Hair. The possession of hair is a char- 
actenstic feature of the great group Mammalux, 
and was one of the factors which enabled 
mammals to develop so far beyond their 
ancestors, the reptiles This is because the 
outer coveting enabled them to inhabit cold as 
well as hot (dunates, high as well as low alti- 
tudes Anunals which hve m cold regions — 
for instance, the remdeer and the polar hear — 
show a tendency to grow much heavier coats 
than those which live m a temperate climate 
In some mammals, like the pig, the hair 
develops mto long, stiff bnstles , m others, hka 
the poronpme and hedgehog, the bnstles form 
protective spmes 

human beings no baw is found on the 
palms of the han^ and the soles of the feet 
The hair of the head is protective , the pre 
senoe of hair elsewhere is probably only a rehc 



HAIG IN LIFE AND IN BRONZE 
Commander of the greatest army Britain had erer sent into 
the field, Sir Douglas Haig (as he then was) is seen in the 
upper photo congratulating Canadian troops after their 
advance in 1918 Below is his statue In Whitehall, London. 

Top Canadian OJltdal Phslo 
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HAIR ROOT 

V(hien you pull out a hair, you 
see a bUle lump on its inner end 
That Is the bulb, which jrou here 
5 ee«-enibedded in the skin, and 
surrounded by the “ follicle,' 
which holds it in place (Magnified 
about a hundred bmes) 

Pkala H S Clieavln 


of the heavy, hairy 
coat worn by our 
remote, piehistoric 
ancestors The hair 
of the human head 
and beard is con- 
stantly bemg shed 
and replaced Most 
of the lower animals 
have “shedding 
penods ” when the 
hair begins to come 
out and to be re- 
placed with new 
Each hair grows at 
its root from a tubu- 
lar “ follicle ” 01 
sheath, formed in 
the papillae of the 
skin It 18 provided 
with a blood-vessel 
which feeds it and 
carries away waste 
material, glands 
winch provide oil to 
keep it moist and 
soft, nerves vhich 
control the contrac- 
tions and evpaiisions 
of the blood-vessel, 


and a muscle (the “ haur erector " or erector 
papillae) which by contracting makes the hair 
“ bristle ” or “ stand on end,” hke the hair on 
the tail of an angry or fnghtened cat, or the hau 
of the coat of an angry dog, 
or of an animal which, when 
cold, “ ruffs up ” its coat 
Each hair is a strong, flex- 
ible, elastic thread, composed 
of many homy cells Some 
hairs are straight, others 
wavy, and stdl others “frizzy ” 
or woolly Iilicroscopic exam- 
ination of a cioss-section of a 
straight hair shows that it 
IS round, while a curly hair 
is elliptical in a cross-section 
Scientists have used these and 
other differences m the texture 
of human hair as a basis for 
classifying mankind mto the 
straight -haired, the wavy- 
haired, the woolly -haired, and 
finally the fnzzy-haired races 
The first mcludes the CJhmese 
and other yellow peoples and 
the North American Indians, 
the second the “white” peoples, 
the third the negroes, and 
the fourth the abongmal 
Austrahans and Nubians 


HAITI 

The colour of the hair is due to pigments that 
are lacking in the white hair of the albino 
The hau* of the straight-haired, woolly hau:ed, 
and fnzzy-hau*ed peoples is uniformly black, 
while the varymg shades of brown, yellow and 
red hair are found only among the wavy-haired 
peoples Unhealthy conditions of the skin 
majf affect the hair, making it dry or brittle, 
and cansmg it to fall more rapidly than it 
should After fevers and severe influenza the 
hair \vill often fall from the head in masses, 
but will grow agam vigorously when once the 
general health has been re established 

The hair of many animals is of great economic 
value The hair of the sheep, goat, camel, 
\ucuiia, alpaca, and other animals is -woven 
mto cloth, while that of rabbits, hares, and 
other mammals is made into felt for hats Cow 
hair IS used m makmg mortar and certain coarse 
cloths The hair of horses is made into horse- 
hair cloth (used for stiffening garments and for 
upholstery) and mto fishing lines The hair of 
the camel, badger, and the bristles of the pig 
are used in makmg vanous kmds of brushes 
Haiti, Repubuo of (Pron ha'-ti) The 
rugged island of Haiti hes m the centre of the 
cham of the West Indies, close to the east end 
of Cuba Only the western third is occupied by 
the Repubhc of Haiti, but this area contains 
about three tunes as many people as the 
Repubhc of Santo Domingo in the east 

High mountams tower 7,000 feet above it, 
covered with valuable woods and filled ivith 
undeveloped mineral wealth m gold, silver, 
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STREET SCENE IN HATTI’S CAPITAL 
In Port-au-Pfince, the chief town of the republic of Haiti, the people are black, for th^ 
are the descendants of liberated American slaves Yet their language is often Freni*, 
for at one time this island was a colony of France This is by far the largest city in the 
country, with a population of over 100,000 
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copper,irQii, and coal Bain 
faU 18 abundant, and the » 

^ alleys are so fertde that *" 
the slightest cultivation ' “ T ' 
makes them produce in j _ 

tropical abimdance ‘ \ 

Yet, m spite of its natural \ I * 

nches, no spot on earth was ^ 

more neglected and poverty- ~ - '-p* ■ ■ 
stricken, until a few years ^ 
ago, than Haiti Revolutions -1 -* * 

and rmsgovernment had re 
duced it to a miserable [ 
condition, and its capital, I 
Port au Pnnoe, was avoid t 
ed by even the most enter* | 
pnsmg travellers because of ! 
its filth Then m 1915 a t . ^ 
treaty was made with the 
USA whereby they were 
to control some of the public 
services until 1936 
Umted States " occupa 
fcion ” did much to clean up 
the countiy' and to stamp 
out disease The broad 
streets of the capital are BLli ^ 
now paved with asphalt, eV 
and scores of motor cars nr*TM« t«c 
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s|[5L*l lus blood, it may truthfully 
*• j be said, for throughout his 
distinguished career he has 
,•* displayed abilities and men- 

tal penetration akm to those 
whichmadehisfatberfamoiis 
" in biologj’’ and physiology 
Bom November 5, 1892, 

. and educated at Eton and 
I Oxford, young Haldane 
^ served throughout the 
Vm World War (1914-1919) 
/ . 1 with the famous " Black 
( 1 , ’ ’ regiment, and was 

y '■ y twice wounded - On his 
^ I return he was elected a 
fellow of New College, 
■*-/“ ^v) where he remained 

' f HM ^922, when he became 

Vf^ reader in Biochemistry at 
Cambndge Here he soon 
won for himself an estab- 
'srty lislicd reput-ation His 
papers recorded many 
valuable discoveries, often 
jk^ achieved by dangerous ex- 
IQm penments on himself, and 
i^yl the starthngly provocative 


and Mores of motor cars DOING THE WASHING IN HAITI more specula- 

maybesMnon them The ue^ung with the uundiy is net a veir arduous tive of them commanded a 

refuse and smelis, nuisances business m H«ti The housewife takes the washing Wide pubhc 

of the past, are no more, t® nearest stream, and there, squatting on the WithJtilinTiHnvlPT-//TnA 

Children attend school, elec- water and J 

tneity hghte the capital, mintnesun the brilliant school of yonng 
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tneity hghte the capital, mintnesun the brilliant school of yonng 

IS ^ operation m biologists whose pnncvples placed more insistence 
adiution to the railway which connects the city on the influence of environment than on indi- 
with other important towns The adjustment of viduahty m the totahty of a hving oreamsm. 
taxes has gi^n more mcentive to agnculture and thereby mtroducedmto the study of biology 
Besides coffee, which still remains the chief a new philosophical basis 

J°o(k are exported, and plans are being made „jade professor of 
for the development of mineral wealth genetics at UmversiU 
Despite unproved conditions, Haiti clamoured College London^ 
for independence, and m 1930 It held Its first PreiousW he h^d 

parhamentary election m 15 years An exeou- hZn held of S 
tive agreement in 1933 provided for the with- ^ \ i j ^ 
drawal of Amencan troops in October, 1934 ^ 

Fewsemcesnowremam under American control Horticultural InstT 
Haitians are uommany Roman Cathohes, but 

Foodoo worship, a survival of Afncan fetishism of ^ 

stiUfloimshes French IB spoken SouSiouTS g® ^“^ 1 ®®^ Society is Jl ^ 

Repubhc Area. 10,200 s^mmSsCuU ^ on pnetics , ^ 1 It 
tion, about 3,000,000 ^ bas, m recent years, f x i ll 

t ^ greatly advanced T fl 

Sandehsois farm stock breed- ['-r. 

e mg, for which these t » c ^ 

Scott Haldane (1860- islands have always , 

2La^ S been noted ^ St 

bioloffir fpnm i„a 1 ^ ^ ^ ), wos tramcd in Apart fromnumer- bnniaat of the 

ogy from lus earhest years Research was in ous scientific nauers school of biologists^ 
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HALDANE 

Haldane published “ Daedalus ” (1924) and 
“ Calhmous ” (1926), both of which enjoyed an 
immense pubho favour, comparable with the 
works of Jeans In 1927 appeared “ Possible 
Worlds ” and, with J S Huxley, “ Amirial 
Biology,” to be followed in 1928 with “ Science 
and Ethics,” “ Enzymes ” (1930), ” The In- 
equahty of Man ” (1932) and m 1933 ” Causes 
of Evolution ” “ My Fnend Mr Leakey,” 

(1937), written expressly for children, is a 
fantasy about a scientific magician 

Trying it out on the Boy! 

J B S Haldane’s father was, as stated above, 
Professor John Scott Haldane, a physiologist 
whose work on numerous Royal Commissions 
and Board of Trade mqmnes, particularly mto 
the dangers of the coal mining and gas mdustnes, 
testified as much to his courage as to his scientific 
gemus Eor example, he devised a gas-proof 
apparatus and, to test it, he had himself sealed 
up m a chamber filled with deadly fumes I 

Speakmg of how his father beheved m testing 
theones under natural conditions, the son relates 
the following 

•‘lam aftaid I am not any of the things that appear 
to he required of the ecientist,” he said “ I have passed 
no examinations in science at any university I am 
only a quack. I have not been brought up to take 
science seriously, because 
it \raa part of my life 

"When I was three, 
my father started experi- 
ment^ on me by takmg 
samples of my blood At 
the age of eight, I was 
taken down a coal mine 
in a bucket, and told to 
stand up near the roof, 
and say something 

“ I recited, ‘ Friends, 

Romans, Countrymen,’ but 
before I got to ‘ The evil 
that men do,’ I tumbled 
down That taught me 
guite a lot about fire damp 

“ A little later, the Brit- 
ish Navy was so frightened 
of diving that the author- 
ities said that before a 
man could go down 40 ft , 
be must have months 
of training My father 
thought that anybody 
could go down 40 ft. at 
once, and, to prove it, he 
said, ‘ Here is my son He 
is only 13 Throw him 
overboard ' 

" 1 went down nil right, 
but the diving suit was 
too big lor mo, and when 
I was hauled up it was full 
of water up to the neck. 

In that way I found 
things out." 

Professor John Scott 
Haldane, who was the 
author of “ Organism 
and Environment ” 

(1917), ” The Sciences 


HALIBUT 

and Philosophy” (1929), “The Philosophical 
Basis of Biology” (1931) and “Matenahsm” 
(1932), died March 14, 1936 Charactenstically 
enough, his son submitted to a blood transfusion 
m a last effort to save his father’s life 
Haldane, Richard Burdon Haldane, 
1 st Viscount (1856-1928) “ Germany is my 

spiritual home ” these words spoken by Lord 
Haldane m the days before the World War were 
sadly misused against him when he became 
Secretary of State for War, and eventually 
caused him to be deprived of Cabinet office m 
1916 Yet Haldane, who was primarily a 
philosopher, was referrmg only to the pre- 
dommant German philosophy when he spoke 
those words, and was far from being a “ pro- 
German,” as his record as War Munster shows 
Indeed, Lord Haig called him “ the greatest 
Secretary of State for War England has ever 
had,” and certainly he had constructed a remark- 
ably efficient, if small, mditary machme which 
enabled 160,000 men to be m position withm 
12 days of the declaration of war 
Son of a Scottish lawyer, Haldane studied 
philosophy, but pursued the law, becoming 
QC in 1890, havmg entered Parhament m 
1885 He became War Alinister m 1905, estab- 

lishmg the Officers’ 
Training Corps, ro- 
placmg the Mihtia 
mth a reserve, estab- 
lishing the Terntonal 
Army, creating the 
Imperial General Staff 
Haldane was Lord 
Chancellor m 1924, 
and led the Labour 
party m the House of 
Lords He became a 
peer m 1911, and was 
aw arded the 0 M His 
philosophical works 
mclude “The Reign 
of Relativity” (1921), 

“ Philosophy of Hu- 
manism” (1922) , and 
“Human Expenence” 
(1926) He was largely 
responsible for estab- 
hshmg some of the 
younger umversities, 
like Bristol , and he 
was greatly mterested 
m the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association 
Halibut. Ryppo- 
glossus mdgarta, as 
the hahbut is called by 
naturalists, is perhaps 
the greatest of all the 
flat fish tnbe Its flesh 



LORD HALDANE WITH LORD KITCHENER 
That Bntain’s army was ready to meet the great test in August, 
1914, was very largely the work of Lord Haldane, who was Secretary 
for War from 1905 to igis Here we see him entering the War 
ORice with Lord Kitchener soon after the outbreak of hosbhhes. 
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TT S BerrUgt 

A REALLY BIG HALIBUT 


The most important ot the flat flsh, from the point ol 'viesv 
o{ (ood Value, the halibut is also the largest memher of thu 
group, and it ranks as a big-game fish in certain districts. 
Here is a very large speamen, vrhich shorn a greater length, 
in proportion to its breadth than most fish ol this type 

IS valuable as food, and the oil of its liver is an 
even ncber source of vitamins A and D than is 
cod hvet oil Halibut are sought by deep sea 
anglers for sheer sport, one great centre for 
this kind of deep-sea fishing being Valencia 
Island off the coast of Kerry 
Great catches are regularly 
landed at Grunsby and Hull 
by ocean gomg fleets of steam 
trarrlers which range as far 
north as Iceland, the White 
Sea and Bear Island in quest 
of bahbut 

Halifax, Nova Scotu 
“ The Warden of the North ” 
was the name given to 
Halifax, the capital of Nova 
Scotia, bj Rudyard Kipling, 
because it js the greatest 
fortress and chief naval 
station of the Bnti^ Empue 
m North America It has 
occupied this position almost 
from the date of its found- 
ing by the British m 1749 
When the EngUsli troops were 
dn\ en out of Boston, m the 
first year of the American 
Revolution, they sailed away 
to Halifax to teorgamse 
Halifax was of great un 
portance during the World 
War Besides hemg Canada’s 
chief mnter port it is about 
one day's steaming nearer 
Great Bntnin than New York 
For these reasons transport 
and munition ships made 
Halifax a terminal port of 
departure and ami al 
On December C, 1917, a 
French vessel cnrrjTng a largo 
oargo of mumtions colhded 
'nth a Belgian relief ship 
111 the harbour, causing a 


HALLOWE’EN 

terrible explosion and fire which killed 2,000 
persons and devastated an area of about 
square miles on the north side of the city 
Its favourable position and its magnificent 
harbour make Hahfax a great commercial 
centre Because of this the Canadian govern- 
ment has spent £8,000,000 m improving the 
shippmg facihties It has bufit huge rmlwaj 
siduigB, where transcontmental trains can run 
alongside the great Atlantic hners 
Manufactures of importance have also grown 
up Raw sugar is brought m from the West 
Indies and is refined in the largest refinery m 
Canada , an extensive oil refinery has been estab- 
lished, and foundries and maeWe shops make 
and repair eqmpment used by the great trans 
portation compames The population of HaUfax 
IB about 60,000 

Hallowe’en. Strange things may 
happen to one on Hallowe’en, so superstitious 
folk used to beheve , for thev tboueht that 





C«at dock, which 
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HALLOWE’EN 

witches then rode abroad on broomsticks, elves 
played pianks on sober folk, and the future 
might be foretold by jumpmg over a lighted 
candle, or by any of a hundred other magic rites 
Many of these strange superstitions have come 
down to us from our pagan ancestors of 2,000 
years ago and more, for our Hallowe’en occurs 
about the time of the ancient Druidic autumn 
festival This was also the season of the ancient 
Roman festival m honour of Pomona, goddess 
of fruit and gardens , and so, after the Roman 
conquest of Gaul and Bntam, some of the 
Roman behefs and ceremonies were added 
Later, after the spread of Chnstiamty, Novembei 
1 was a day for the honounng of all the saints. 



APPLE-BOBBING ON HALLOWE’EN 
This is one of the oldest of the many ceremonies connected with Hallowe’en, 
and in Wales, where this family are engaging in it, it is called " Afalau 
bach yu-y-dwr ” Kneelmg in front of a tub of water, you try to pick the 
apples out with your teeth — ^which is more difficult than it sounds 


and the eve of that day was called “ Hallowe’en ” 
(or “ AH Hallow-Even ”), meamng the “ holy 
eve ” of All Samts’ Day Many of the old pagan 
customs were retamed, and so we still crack 
nuts, and bob for apples, and throw apple 
peelings over our shoulders and so forth 
Hals, Fbans (Pron hahlz) (1680 l-lBhG) 
The world-famous Dutch pamter, Frans Hals, 
who 18 now recognized as one of the greatest 
portrait painters of all time, was almost for- 
gotten, and his work was ignored for two 
oentunes after his death So shghtly was he 
esteemed that some of his pamtings were sold 
for a few pounds Yet of late years as much as 
£26,776 has been paid for a smgle work by 
him Critics today put hun next to Rembrandt 
at the head of the Dutch school, and some call 
him the greatest pamter for truth of character 
Born m Antwerp, Hals moved to Haarlem, in 
Holland, when he was a young man In 1016 


HAMBURG 

he began the first of the great series of shooting-, 
guild groups and puhhc officials that show 
his gemus so well In the Town Hall of 
Haailom, 84 men and women look down from 
the walls in eight great canvases The last of 
the senes was pamted m 1661, when Hals was 
over 80 There on the walls may be traced the 
artist’s development The piotuie pamted in 
1633 reveals him at his most vigorous penod, 
when his brilhant colour and qmck grasp of 
fieetmg expression w'cre at their lieight The 
later groups are pamted with gieat skill, hut the 
colouiing has been toned down to sombre grey 
tints Does the gieyness of these last pictures 
reflect the sadness of the poveitj -stricken 
pamter’s declining years ? 

Many other examples of Hals’s 
Avork are scattered thioughout the 
world in puhhc and private gallenes 
Best-known of all his woiks is “ The 
Laughing Cavaher,” which is in the 
Wallace Collection m London Manj 
others, from small portiaits to big 
family groups, are to be seen m the 
great ait gallenes of the world Al- 
though he did many fine portraits 
and pamtings of the upper classes, 
it is pel haps for liis rolhcking tavern 
scenes and groups of musiojans that 
this fine pamter is iiow^ best loved 

Hamburg, GbejMany Stiange 
as it may seem, Hamburg, which is 
Geimnny s gieatest seaport, hes many 
miles inland Situatetl on the north 
bank of the river Elbe, 76 mile,s 
from its mouth, Hamburg bestndes 
a little stream called the Alster A 
dam has been constmeted at tins 
point, formmg two lakes as liai hours 
m the heart of the city, w Inch piesents 
a smgiilar combination of land and 
Dred^gnig keeps the nver navigable 
part of the town, to the east, is 


water life 
'Tlie older 

intersected by a great number of narroiv canals, 
lined with warehouses and squat dwellings that 
seem to use right out of the water Barge* 
loaded with merchandise ply up and dowTi 
these canals, and people may go and come 
from home to business in pleasant little steameis 
Gieat sea-going vessels can come at high tide 
to the heart of the city, to unload thoir cargoes 
Hamburg was a “ free city ” and retained its 
constitution under the German Empire Since 
1933 it has been under the uile of a govenioi 
who IS the personal representative of the 
Chancellor The terntory undei its rule covers 
an area of about 160 square miles, mcluding the 
outlymg port of Cuxhaven at the mouth of the 
Elbe, wuth its tiemendous system of docks 
Viewed from the left bank of the Elbe, Ham- 
burg, and the adjoimng Prussian town of Altona, 
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IN HAMBURG’S HEART 
Ancient and modem rub shoulders in the aty of Hamburg, 
Germany’s greatest seaport. Not far from the busy harbour 
on the banks of the Elbe (above) is St Nicholas Church, 
glimpsed below through one of the narrow " fleets," or 
waterways, of the old city 
rhftor por/eg kelgh Vnitnievi 


look like one city With a continuous nver 
frontage of ten miles, crowded ivith shipping in 
normal tunes, and with its densely pack^ houses 
m the background surmounted by lofty church 
spu’es, the city gives an impression of massive 
grandeur On the borders of the Bmnen Alster, 
the smaller of the two lakes, are grouped 
fashionable avenues and the more important 
busmess streets, hned with magnificent buildings 
In the Hopfenmarkt, one of the largest pubhc 
squares, stands the church of St Nicholas 
(Nikolailorche) Built as a memonal of the fire 
of 1842, it IS the third highest rehgious building 
in the world, its spire soanng 483 feet above the 
street level The new Bathaus is the most 
important of the secular buildings The hospital 
at Eppendorf is one of the finest in Europe 
Hagenbeck’s zoological gardens, which formerly 
contamed the largest and most complete col- 
lection of ivild animals m captivity, are also 
noted for life size models of prehistoric monsters 
The site of the old ramparts and fortifications 
has been converted mto gardens 
Hamburg has its ongin m a fortress and 
bishopnc founded here by Charlemagne m 808- 
811 Its importance as a centre of commerce 
began m the 12th century when the Emperor 
Eredenck I granted it free navigation of the 
Elbe, with the nght of levying toll on foreign 
shippmg In 1241 it ]omed m the formation 
of the Hanseatic League and became the seat 
of its upper court [See Hanseatic League) 
This gave a tremendous impetus to its rapidly 
moreasmg wealth and commercial importance 
In 1510 Majomihan I reoiganized Hamburg as 
a free unpenal city Under Napoleon the 
French occupied the city from 1806 to 1814 
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HAMBURG 

Hambtirg’B modem great- 
ness came in the middle of 
the 19th century with the 
development of greatsteamer 
hues to all parts of the wrorld 
Lying on the most south- 
easterly inlet of the North 
Sea, with a harbour ice-free 
all the year and with water- 
ways to carry goods cheaply 
to the mtenor, it soon be 
came the chief seaport of 
contmental Europe Its m- 
dustnes molude shipbuilding, 
machine works, sugar refin 
ing, chemical manufactories, 
com and oil mills and the 
clothmg trade Hamburg’s 
population IB about 1,200,000 

Hamilton, AnEi. 
aedee (1767-1804) The 
most bnihant of all the men 
who aided m foundmg the 
Bepubho of the United 
States, and m framing and 
settmg up the government 
under the Constitution, was Alexander Hamilton 
In spite of his youth (he was not yet 20 when 
the war began) he was one of Washington’s 
most trusted helpers Hamilton’s history was as 
unusual as the man hunselE Bom m the island 
of Nevis, m the British West Indies, he early 
displayed a talent for wntmg 
As soon as the Revolutionary War began he 
entered the army, and was early made captam 
Then for four years (1777-81) he was on Wash 
mgton’s staff with the rank of heutenant- 
colonel He took a bnihant part m the field m 
the campaign which ended with Cornwallis’s 
surrender Later his advocacy of a strong 
central government for the new bom nation 
earned him the title of " the greatest con- 
structive statesman in Umted States history ” 
President Washington appointed Hamilton 
the first Secretary of the Treasury, and, while 
holding office, he established a National Bank 
and enacted a tanff which should “ protect 
infant mdustnes ” No American statesman ever 
had greater tasks to face than had Hamilton, 
and none was more successful m meeting them 
As a result of Hamilton’s persistent opposi- 
tion to him. Burr, his political rival, finally 
challenged Hamilton to a duel According to 
the accepted code of honour m his day, 
Hamilton could not refuse the challenge On 
the morning of July 11, 1804, they met at Wee 
hawken, and Hamilton fell mortally wounded, 
and died the next day, aged only forty seven 

Hamlet.’ By almost nmversal con 
sent this is regarded as Shakespeare’s greatest 
tragedy The opening of the play reveals 


Hamlet, the young Pnnee of 
Denmark, plunged in bitter 
gnef by tbe sudden death 
of his royal father, who, ac- 
cording to report, had died 
of a serpent’s sting The 
fact that the queen, his 
mother, has almost immed- 
iately married the dead 
king’s ill-favoured brother, 
ad^ to the Prmce’s sorrow 
To him appears from the 
tomb the dr^d spurt of his 
father, revealing that, 

“ sleeping, by a brother's 
hand" he had been put to 
death , and calls upon 
Hamlet to revenge this 
“foul and most unnatural 
murder ’’ 

Hamlet’s bnihant, sensi- 
tive mmd IS thrown mto 
fevensh activity by the 
horror of this deed, yet he 
would make sure of his 
uncle's guilt He feign^ 
iDsamty, the better to watch the guilty pair, 
and m a court play gets the actors to insert a 
score like that of his father’s murder, so that he 
may observe its effect upon the usurping king 
The latter’s confusion confirms the ghost’s 
revelation , but Hamlet, distracted between his 
gnef and his inabihty to form a plan of revenge, 
contemplates his own smcide “ To be or not 
to be ’’ — to hve or die — he muses bitterly, 
“ that is tbe question ’’ — 

Wbetlier 'tis nobler m the mind to sailer 
Tbe slings and arronrs of ontnigeous fortune 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 

And, bv opposing, end them ? To die to sleep , 

No more , and, bf a sleep, to any ire end 
The heartache, and tbe thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be \nsbed To die, to sleep , 

To sleep ' percbauce to dream av, there s the rub 
For in that sleep of death what ditams may come 
When wo have shuffled oil this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause There s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life , 

For who would Iiear the whips and scorns of time 
The oppressor s wrong the proud man s contumelv 
The pangs of despised love the law s delay, 

The Insolence of office, and the spurns 
Tha t patient merit of tiie unworthy takes 
When be himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ® Who would fardels bear. 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzkes tbe will. 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others we know not of ® 

T hus conscience does make cowards of us all 
While Hamlet thus postpones revenge, the 
king resolves on Hamlet’s instant death But 
before he can effect it, Hamlet has, by acci 
dent, slain old Polonius , whereupon the 



ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


In the diEdcult days when the United States of 
Amenca was taking its first steps as an indepen- 
dent nation Alexander Hamilton was ever ready 
with good counsel and support. Here we see 
him as represented In a contemporaiy miniature 
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DRAMATIC MOMENT IN SHAKESPEARE'S ‘HAMLET’ 

Here Is the intense scene which occurs in Shakespeare's '* Hamlet," when the king sees, reproduced m a play, the murder 
which he himself has committed Lying on the ground, at Opheha’s feet, is Hamlet himself , the old man standing opposite 
him is Polonius Ophelia’s father and behind her chair is her brother, Laertes This scene is reproduced from an engraving 

done after an original painting by Daniel Maclise 


daughter of Polonius, Ophelia, a gentle girl 
•vnth whom Hamlet is much in love, goes in- 
sane and drotvns herself 
Laertes, the son of Polomus, suears hot 
revenge, and is thereupon ensnared by the 
king to carry out his mvn wicked designs A 
duelling match is planned Avith Hamlet, in 
winch Laertes, by the king’s advice, shall use 
an untipped foil, poisoned at the point, while 
the kin g will furmsh a cup of poisoned drink 
to quench Hamlet’s thirst 
In this tragic duel and end of the play, 
Hamlet is, mdeed, slam as planned, but m the 
scufHe Laertes himself is pierced with his own 
envenomed sword The queen, by mistake, 
di'uiks the poisoned cup and dies, and Hamlet 
m the instant of his death stabs the wicked 
long About the only comic rehef to the play 
IS the dialogue of the grave diggers who dig the 
grave of “ the fair Ophelia ” 

It has always been the ambition of every 
senous actor to play " Hamlet,” and his success 
m the part has usually set the hall-mark upon 
his abihty Sarah Bemliardt played the part, 
and, among other great actors. Sir Henry 
Irving, Sir Johnston Forbes Robertson, Sir 
John Martin Harvey, and John Gielgud 

Hampden, John (1694-1643) “Patnot” 
Hampden lives in history as one of the most 
gallant and determmed of the band of Puntan 
statesmen who opposed the autocratic govern- 
ment of Charles I and so brought on the Civil 
War He was a man of wealth and position, a 
cousin to Oliver Cromwell, and one of that 
leader’s ablest supporters and advisers 


By refusing to pay the illegal ship monej^ tax, 
levied by the king, Hampden became a populai 
hero and a central figuie in the early stages of 
tlio Puntan Revolution At his trial in 1637, 



JOHN HAMPDEN 

A great patriot and a great soldier, John Hampden is re 
membered for his resistance to Charles I’s unjust impositions 
and for his part in the Cml War that foilowed This 
portrait is said to be by Richard Walker, who painted what 
IS usually considered the best portrait of Oliver Cromwell 
and portraits of many other prominent Parliimentonans 
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seven of tlie 12 judges voted against him, hut 
pubho opinion was in his favour and the oppo* 
sition to the government was immeasurably 
strengthened Li the early days of the memor 
able Long Parhament (1640-60) Hampden 
was nght-hand man to the redoubtable John 
Pym, then leader of the Puntan cause, and was 
one of the five members whose attempted 
seizure by Kmg Charles on January 4, 1642, led 
rapidly to armed conflict 
When hostilities began, Hampden joined the 
Parhamentary army, contribute hberally to 
its support, raised a regiment of mfantry, and 


town IS Wmchester iqv) In Hampshire are not 
only the greatest British naval base, Ports- 
mouth, and the most important mihtary station, 
Aldershot, but also a numbbr of E A F aero- 
dromes avid ^^lane stations 
Tlie chief'^gfoy of the county is the New 
Forest, lying between Southampton and the 
nver Avon, and havmg an area of 144 sq miles 
A feiy deer stiU roam about this old hunting 
ground of the Norman hings A stone, known as 
the Rufus Stone, m one of the glades, is sup- 
posed to mark the spot where Wilham Rufus 
was killed by an arrow, said to have been shot 
by Sir Walter Tyrrell (See 
page 1486) The first cricket 
club in England was formed 
at Hambledon In the county 
are the rums of the Abbeys 
of Netley and Beauheu (pron 
bu'-h), and two very beautiful 
churches, Romsey Abbey and 
Christchurch Priory The 
chief nvers are the Itchen, 
Test, Avon, Hamble and 
Lymington Bampdure, called 
Hants for short, and officially 
known as the County of 
Southampton, mcludes the 
Isle of Wight, which, how- 
ever, has a separate County 
Council 

Jane Austen was born 
at Steventon Rectory, and 
passed most of her life 



in the struggle displayed 
great bravery and generalship 
He was mortally wounded at 
Chalgrove Field, June IS, 1643, 
and died on June 24 

Hampshire. In gem 
ahty of climate and m variety 
and charm of sceneiy few 
English counties can claim to 
surpass Hampshire It is 
mainly on ogncultnral county, 
and large numbers of sheep 
and pigs are reared Inland, 
it 18 sparsely populated, but 
this is compensated for by 
the large towns on the coast, 
which include Portsmouth, 
Southampton and the seaside 
town of Bournemouth, whose 
equable climate makes it 
popular as a winter as well as 
a summer resort At East 
leigh, five miles north of 
Southampton, the Southern 
Raiiuav has important en 
gmeenng works The county 
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WHALES Hand 
■or Fhpper 


MOLE'S Hand 
or Fore Foot 


• HANDS ’ FOR FLYING, SWIMMING, DIGGING, AND GRASPING 
While the human hand is the most perfect instrument of all, other creatures abo have " hands " adapted to various purposes 
The fingers of the bat, as you can see, have grown very long to support tus wings, the " thumb ’’ remaining free to be used as 
a clinging hook The bird’s " hand ” has lost almost all its fingers, stiff feathers taking their place The whale’s hand b broad 
and short, but all the fingers are plainly represented The mole not only has the usual five digits, but also an extra bone to 
make his digging palm even broader, and his " finger nails " have developed into huge claws 


m tlie county, and Hampshire is the scene of 
White’s “ Natural History of Selbome ” Area 
(mcluding the Isle of Wight), 1,632| sq miles 
Population about 1,014,000 {See Portsmouth , 
Southampton , Wight, Isle of, etc ) 

H and. The human hand is a wonderful 
piece of mechanism Placed at the end of the 
arm, with the ball-and socket jomt at the 
shoulder, the hmge ]omt at the elbow, and a 
pecuhar jomt at the wnst, it has mdeed a 
marvellous range of movement 
The eight bones of the wnst are called 
“ carpal ” bones, the five of the palm are the 
“ metacarpals,” and the 14 m the fingers are the 
“ phalanges ” All these bones are hound 
together by tough flexible ligaments 
The muscles that move the hand are mostly 
upon the forearm, and have long tendons 
connectmg them with the different bones You 
can feel and see some of these tendons m your 
wnst when you bend your fingers There are 


more than 30 pairs of muscles producmg hand 
motions The thumb is arranged so as to work 
against the fingers in very useful graspmg move 
ments Just “ make-beheve ” that you have 
no thumb and try to pick up sometlung 
Sensibihty is highly developed m the hand 
There are many httle elevations or papillae 
on the skm of the palm, and fine nerve fibres 
extend from these to the brain Thus the skin 
IS made very sensitive to touch, heat and cold 
Because it possesses both strength and hght- 
ness of touch, the hand is wonderfully adapted 
to all sorts of uses The hand is the instrument 
ivith which the brain of Man accomplishes its 
greatest direct achievements 

Handel, Geobqu Pbedebiok (1685- 
1769) Handel’s “'Messiah ’’ is so often 
performed at Christmas that it has almost 
become part of the tradition of the season 
Although Handel was bom a German, he won 
his first great fame in Italy with his Italian 
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A KING PAYS TRIBUTE TO HANDEL’S MUSIC 



Al^cnch tht English pnhlie o( his day had come to enact Exaat thlnn ot Handel, none -were prepared for anch glorious mnslctl 
efleeh as those obtained in Ms orntono ‘Messiah' When presented by a nighty chorns and superb orchestra, the masterpiece 
took England by stem and led to as grscefnl a tribate as has ever been givea music by royalty King George I, swept away by 
enHiMiasm during tte earlier portions of the woil. rose to hjs feet and stood during the performance of the HaUelnjah Chorus' 
and thus created the eusto^ which stUl exists, ot standing d^ng this portion of the oratorio Handel was so impressed with 
the reception given his work in England that he gave up his German citizenship and became a naturalized Englishman. 
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HANKCW 


operas He later became an Engbsb citizen, 
and today Handel is chiefly remembered for his 
English oratorios 

The father of Handel, a German doctor of 
Halle, was much opposed to his son’s musical 
ambitions But the boy was filled with a desire 
to learn to play the spmet (an early foim of the 
piano), and at the age of eight yeare had so well 
taught himself that, when the opportunity was 
presented lum to play the organ m the castle of 
a neighbounng di^e, he carried it off with such 
skill that the duke persuaded the lad’s fathei 
to give Ills son a musical education 
At the age of 11 Handel was master of the 
organ, clavichord, viohn, and other instruments, 
and was proficient in musical composition When 
ho was 20 yeais of age he produced his first 
opera, which was favouiably received He went 
to Italy to study the Itahan style of opera, and 
theie his bnlhant peifoimances on the hai-psi 
ohoid won him the highest lecogmtion 
Handel’s First Visit to London 
Handel next came to London, where his 
tiiumph was repeated England offeied so 
much in the way of opportunity and appieciation 
that, when 41 years of age, Handel became a 
natuiahzed Enghshman Seven years latei he 
began his career as an Enghsh composer, using 
from that time only Enghsh texts for his 
oratoiios To these his greatest fame is duo 
Other musicians were composing operas, but 
English oratorio, as composed by Handel, was 
quite new The English people loved his music, 
and the royal family Avere always Ins staunch 
suppoiters Handel greiv old, blessed by the 
oomfoit of his music, and many fiiends The 
bitterest trial of his life came m his latei years, 
when he became totally bhnd Yet he still 
played, and conducted lus oratorios 
Handel Avdl never cease to be reveied as one 
of the greatest of composers Besides his 
18 Enghsh oratorios, his works molude 41 
Itahan opeias, 2 Italian oratonos, 4 Enghsh 
secular oratorios, 3 volumes of Enghsh anthems, 
1 volume of Latm Church music, 3 volumes of 
Itahan vocal ohambei music, 37 mstnimental 
duets and trios, and 4 volumes of orchestral 
music and oigan concertos 

Handwriting. Good handivTiting is 
an invaluable accomphshment In acquinng 
it, both speed and quality should be moderate in 
the beginning, and should improve together 
Over-emphasis on speed produces a scrawl, and 
over-emphasis on foim produces laboured wnt 
ing, which 18 apt to lose m quahty compared 
\i ith more fluent wnting 
It is well for the beginner to write for several 
months on the blackboard alone The large 
free movement of the whole arm at the board 
18 much easier to control than the more dehcate 
movement of the pen or pencil When the 


child flrst Avntes on papei he should use a soft 
smooth pencil, and should write a coarse hand 
on large sheets of comparatively rough paper 
The pen may be introduced in the third grade 
The paper should be directly m front of the 
wiiter, Avith the top tilted about 30 degrees to 
the left The pen should be held lightly, and 
the hand placed with the palm pretty well doivn, 
and shdmg easily on the nails, or the first joints 
of the last two fingers The writmg should be 
earned on with an easy, rhythmical movement 
Hangchow, China Wh.en Marco Polo, 
the greatest of medieval travellers, visited Hang- 
choAv, towards the end of the 13th century, 
he declared it was the finest and noblest 
city in the woild It still ranl\.s as one of 
the nchest cities in China, though it has lost 
much of its ancient magnificence Its shops 
are noted foi their size and the excellence of 
their stocks, and its silk, paper fans, tapestnes, 
ivory caivings, and lacqueied ware are famous 
Hangchow is about 100 miles south-west of 
Shanghai, lying near the head of the estuaiy of 
the Tsien-tang River, 60 miles fiom the ocean 
Although the nver is visited at certain seasons 
by destructive “ bores ” — great tidal waves 
15 feet high, which lusli up stream at the rate 
of 15 miles an hour — it is constantly ciowded 
with small craft, which cany vast quantities of 
meichandise to and from the southern provinces 
An immense amount of traffic is also carried bj 
the Gland Canal, which ends here 
Just outside its massive walls, 12 mileb in 
circuit, hes the famous Si-hu oi West Lake, 
which travellera account one of the most 
charming scenes in China, inth swaims of gaily 
pamted boats plymg between the villas, slmnes, 
and monasteries that hne its banks and covei 
many small islands Thousands of pilgrims 
visit the Buddhist temples near by The popu- 
lation of Hangchow, which fell to the Japanese 
mvaders on December 24, 1937, is about 600,000 
Hankow, China To reach the un- 
portant town of Hankow, you must travel 600 
miles up the Yangtze River fiom Shanghai 
Hankow’s waterfront, on the noith bank of 
theYangtze,isa lopg straight stone-paved bund, 
half a mile wade, and exceedingly busy Facing 
it are the handsome bmldmgs of the foreign 
concessions, ivhich look out across a broad, 
caiefuUy kept, tree hned boulevard, where an 
endless procession of men, women, and children 
travels afoot to and from the yelloiv surgmg 
liver choked with traffic — gunboats, steamers, 
tugs, lighters, junlts, and ’Sampans Here is 
the centre of Hankow’s commerce m tea and iron 
Tlireadmg your way through streets filled 
with wheelbarrows and pedestrians, you soon 
come m sight of the countless chimney stacks 
of the Hanyang Iron and Steel Woiks Tlie 
works own and operate their own coal-fields. 
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HANKOW 

290 miles up the nver, and ore deposits, 70 miles 
doira the nvei, and 17 miles inland Both coal 
and ore come to the imlla by water transport 
Other mdustnes ate cotton, hemp, flour 
mills, and tannenes Oil is stored in great 
tanks for distribution The cit\ is an important 
point on the railway between Peking and Can 
ton More or less modem machinerv is used 
in these plants and some of them are under 
foreign management and have foreign capital 



TAI PING ROAD, HANKOW 

lanJj " Hankow one ol China s greatest cities captured by the mvadmt 

<l“*rt«rs of a million pwple live m Hankow 

ToighTArbUf commerS no,;; 
gh ts harbour K was a treaty port having been opened to foreign trade m 1862 

invested m them The population of the three 
cloreh comected cities of Hankow, Hanvang 
and Wuchang is about 800,000 

Hannibal, (about 2i7-l83 bo) The 
boy Hannibal stood at the altar beside his 
tether, the great Carthaginian general. Hamilcar 
iJarca, and repeated tins solemn oath of 
en^ty a^inst his country’s porierful rival 

f “6® ^ permit, f will 

foUow the Homans both at sea and on land 

tae'*^ ^ the destiny of 

oiPf ^ son were settmg 

out together for Spam, where Hamilcar hoped 

to gam conquests that would compensate 

t ^*^1 ^ ^ prepare to renew the 

of the Bupremaev 
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HANNIBAL 

So well did Hanmbal learn liis lesson that, 
after his father’s death, he succeeded to the 
command of the army in Spain, and three years 
later (218 B c ) was prepared to renew the contest 
to which he had been dedicated While the 
Roman Senate was planning invasion, Hannibal 
was already starting on the most danng 
march known to the ancient uorld 

Along the eastern coast of Spam, over the 
Pyrenees, and across the swift waters of the 
Rhone, he led his forces 
of fiftv thousand foot 
soldiers, nine thousand 
horsemen, and scores of 
elephants Ituasalreadj 
autumn and the cold was 
intense when this band, 
accustomed to the simm 
lands of Africa and Spam, 
began to cross the penlons 
Alps Blinded and almost 
o\ cwhelmed b> snow 
stomiB, over sleep and 
narrow paths tliej' strug 
gled, cheered and encoui 
aged by their dauntless 
loader In places the 
natives rolled heavv 
stones down the mountain 
sides upon them, man> 
men slipped down the lo^ 
precipices and were killed 
others perished of cold 
hunger, and exhaustion 
so that the armi was 
reduced to less than half 
its ongmal number when 
it descended upon the 
„ , Panins of northern Itah 

1 . » the skilful use of his caialn, in whicli 
the Romans were u eak, Hanmbal u on two great 
^^ctories, at tlie nver Trebia and at Lake 
irasimene fanned at these disasters, which 
nad Bhatt^ed one army and nearly destroyed 
anotlmr, the Romans appouited a dictator— 
an ofecial invested mth extraordinary power 
llieir choice fell upon a wise statesman named 
tijumtiis PabiuB Maximus Instead of nskmg 
an enpgement at once, Fabms adopted a pohef 
of foUowing the Carthagiraan army, delaying it 
and harassing it m every possible way From 
tius he was mcknamed Ometator, or “ delayer ” 

expression a “Fabian 
P J or one of caution and debberetion 
At last, in the summer of 216 b o , a Roman 

100.000 met 

H^bal 8 force at Cannae, near the south 
^stern coast of Italy Though far outnum 
magged by clever strategy to 

nuate them Ex-eonsuls, senators, nobles 




HANNIBAL 

thousands of the best citizens were among the 
60,000 slam Of the gold nngs which they 
wore as an indication of thou: rank, Hannibal is 
reported to have sent a bushel to Carthage 
But the viotoi*y bore httle fruit, for Hanniba) 
was one man fighting agamst a umted nation 
He failed to receive support either from his oum 
countrymen, or from the Itahans whom he sub- 
dued durmg the 16 years that ho remained in 
Italy His brother Hasdrubal, conung to his 
aid with reinforcements from Spam, was met 
by a Eoman force, completely defeated, and slam 
Still Haiunbal struggled on, untd a Roman 
army under Scipio Africanus invaded Carthage, 
and he was forced to return 
home At Zama, in Ins own 
country, the lion-hearted 
commander, who foi 16 years 
had ravaged Italy^ suffered a 
cruslmig and final defeat 
The battle for supremacy was 
ended and Rome was mis- 
tiess of the Mediterranean 
Hanmbal now showed that 
he could be a statesman os 
well os a soldier Elected 
cluef magistrate, he reformed 
and strengthened the govern- 
ment of Carthage and con 
tnved to pay, without hard- 
slup to the people, the heavy 
tribute exacted by Rome 
The Romans, alaimed by 
this prosperity and by the 
charges of his enemies that 
lie was plotting to renew the 
war agamst Rome, demanded 
Hannibal’s surrender To 
avoid falling into their hands, 
he fied to Asia, to the court 
, of Antiochus III, at Ephesus 
In the war which followed 
he took no important part, 
but when peace was concluded the surrender 
of Hanmbal was one of the conditions Fore, 
seemg such a result, he fled to Bithyma, and 
when, several years later, the Romans hunted 
him out, ho took poison, winch, wo are told, he 
always earned ivith him in a ring 
So died one of the greatest and most gifted 
mihtary leaders of ancient times , an ardent 
patriot, a crafty strategist, and the most formid- 
able foe that evei threatened the Roman Repub- 
lic at the height of its power (See Carthage) 

Hanover, Germany At one tune the 
kings of Great Britain were also German princes, 
luhng the kmgdom (formerly electorate) of 
Hanover, m north-western Germany This state 
of things lasted fiom the accession of George I, 
the first of the Hanoverian (or Brunswick) 
djTiasty, in 1714, until the death of his great- 


HANSB 

great grandson, Wilham IV — a ponod of over 
120 years Owing to a law forbidding female 
succession m Hanover, that land passed to the 
Duke of Cumberland, younger brother of 
William rV, ivhen Queen Victona ascended the 
British tlirone in 1837 

In the war between Prussia and Austna, in 
1866, Hanover was allied with Austna, and 
victorious Bismarck thereupon annexed it to 
Prussia, of which it still remains a part The 
area of this now Prussian provmce is 14,970 
square miles, and its population about 3,367,000 
The city of Hanover (spelt m German Han- 
nover), the capital of the provmce, about 60 
miles south-east of Bremen, 
contains an irregularly built 
" old town,” with handsome 
new quarters to the north 
and east There aremany fine 
paries, picture gallenes and 
museums, and a palace with 
magnificent decorations 
Numerous manufactures — 
hardwai e, chemicals, moclun- 
ery, Imen, tobacco, etc — 
have contnbuted to the city’s 
rapid growth m the past 
half-century The population 
of the city is 443,000 
Hanse. Inthespnngof 
1368 a fleet of tall-masted 
ships met m the Sound, off 
the coast of Denmark THiey 
came from thotomis of north- 
ern Germany belonging to the 
Hanse or Hanseatic League, 
which was at ivar with the 
HANNIBAL Kmg of Denmark 

This great Carthaginian general was a master ol Por t'ypo years they haras 

“d ‘"e D»o»h ^ ana 

Romans until Scipio Africanus learned to beat SQiOkCCl tilG X){iniSh 

him at his own game Cities, and plundered their 

uu,tpm photo Aiinari treasures At the end of that 

time the King of Denmark was glad to make 
peace, although the teims exacted were hunuhat- 
ing The towns comprising the League de- 
manded a share in the Damsh revenues for 16 
years, the possession of Danish strongholds, and 
the final voice m the selection of the Danish longs 
The Hanseatic League was the first systematic 
trade union known in the history of European 
nations, and the high pohtical mfluence which it 
rapidlj’^ attained was due to its development of 
sounder prmciples of trade than hitherto The 
foregoing episode in the history of tins con- 
federation of North German towns gives an idea 
of the power it then possessed It had been 
growmg up gradually No one knows ]ust when 
it began More than a hundred years earlier 
towns had formed aUiances or “ hansas ” to 
protect their traders from the plundenng barons 
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HANNIBAL’S ELEPHANTS CROSS THE ALPS 
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I^ANSE harbours 



WHEN THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE RULED BERGEN 
The fine Norwegian harbour of Bergen with its shipping and fishing industries attracted the German merchants of tlie Hansa as an 
ideal port for their purposes, and from the middle of the t 4 th to the middle of the i6th century the League was established 
there and exercised an autocratic control over Norwegian trade The illustration shows a reconstruction of the so called 
German * bridge '* on the north side of the harbour It consisted of a row of wooden houses and sheds firing the quay 
Heeontlruetlon On tl Chrltttantrn Irom \chiilri Pit litHlhe'n llaiita Ttikititiitn t hlatlnv 


along tlio Iiigliwajs nnd the pnntes upon the 
seas These alhances piovcd so useful that 
gradually raoio towns jometl the stiongest 
league, of Avhich Lubeok was the centie, and tins 
union became known as the Hanseatic League 

When the League was at the height of its 
powei m the 14th century ft prohabli contained 
nearly 100 towns, extending fiom Dinaiit, in 
Belgium, to Cracow, in Poland 

Merchants of the League wcic exempt fioiu 
tlie taxes and tolls levied upon othcra And 
in some places they had a monopoly of a ceitain 
tiadc, as of the heiring fishciics oil tlie coast of 
.Sweden The League giew' to be so pow'eiful, 
that it not only piotected its merchants, but also 
mamtamed its fleet, and even engaged in war to 
safeguard its mteicsts 

But quarrels between tlie low'ns giadiuilly 
weakened the influence of tlie League, and by 
1(530 most of them bad dcseitcd the alliance, al- 
though the “ free cities ” Hamburg, Lubeck, and 
Bremen, continued to be know n as Hansa tow'ns, 
still retaining their local self goveiniiient, until 
the latter part of the 19tli century 
H a p S b U r g. On the top of the Wuipels 
berg (1,682 feet high), m northern Swat/erland 
neai the junction of the httle river Reuss 
with the Aar, stands the rumed “Hawk’s 
Castle ’’ (Habtehtsburg) winch was the origmal 
seat of the famous Hapsburg (or Habsburg) 


fauiilj TJic tnstlc was elected in 1020, and its 
owneis ruled Austua fiom 1278 to the end of 
the Woild War With tlie single exception of 
Charles VII (1742-1747,) all the rulers of the 
Holy Roman Empiic fiom 1438 until the 
abohtion of the einpiio iii 1806, weio membere 
of the Hapsburg house TJio Emperor Cliarles I 
(1519-1556) was by descent on his father’s sidt 
a Hapsbuig (See Charles V, Holy Roman 
Empeioi) Aftci the d]^^8lon of his dominions, 
theio weie two Hapsburg houses, one luhng 
Spain, until the extinction of the hne in 1700, 
and tile otlicr Austria A full lower lip and a 
long pointed dim — the famous “ Hapsburg dim’’ 
— became family features after a mairiage with 
a Bohemum pimcess in the 15th centuij (See 
Austna Hungaiy) 

Harbours alsD Pobis The coinmcicial 
prospciity of a nation depends almost ns much 
on the nature of its const hne as on the tiadiiig 
gemus of its people Foi commeice, mth the 
progress in civilivation wdiich follows on its heels, 
most readily spiings up wheie tlioie are w'dl- 
sheltered harbours, m wlucli ships may safely 
load and unload their caigoes 
Despite its vast potential wealth, Africa, with 
the exception of the narrow stiip along the 
Mediterranean, lemamed undeveloped until the 
19th century, laigely because it has so few 
natural harbonis Tlie cnnhzation we enjoy 
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These photogtaphs show two of the most famous harbours m the Empjre top Dover, Gie Gate of Englasd, as it 
has been called, and, below, at the other end of the world, Sydney s famous land-loclced harbour The t^per pfcnt?w-anK 
shows the western entrance to Oarer harbour , the pier used by the cross*Chaimel steamers is seen on the n^t. and fee 
Lord Warden Hotel stands out against the waters of the harbour The aenal new o^ Sydney harbour, takes by infia-ced 
photography, shows the famous Sydney bridge m the foreground and the city stretdang out beside the harbour 

Plbotot J DUonSeo t auirolm Trsnl am. 
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HARBOURS 


today M'as bom in the Mediterranean lands, 
where safe harbours tempted men to traverse 
the sea, and interchange products and ideas 

Rivalry between nations for harbours has 
brought many terrible wars, for the state without 
a coast-hne is at the mercy of any state whose 
territory it must cross to reach the ocean The 
inland country* battles for a strip of land along 
the sea, a single port, or even the estabhsh- 
ment of a “ free port ” where its goods may be 
slupped without customs duties The treaties 
that followed the 1914-lS War brought Poland a 
" corridor to the sea ” and access to a port m 
the free city of Danzig, and stripped Austria of 
its sea-coast along the Adriatic This land, with 
the ports of Tneste and Fiume, went to Italy, 
although Plume was long a disputed possession 
between Italy and Yugoslavia 

The discovery of America turned the face of 
Europe westward, and the excellent harbours on 
Euiope’s west coast brought wealth and power 
to the countnes owning them Neaily all the 
early centres of settlement m North and South 
America were at some bay or nver mouth, which 
afforded shelter to the vessels coming to the 
new land 

The lapid growth of the Umted States and its 
commercial and mdustrial importance are due, 
in part, to its long strip of coast on the two great 
oceans, dotted with fine harbours 


Immense sums have been spent on improving 
natural harbours or constructing artificial ones 
Tremendous breakwaters and jetties have been 
built far out mto the sea to afford a safe refuge 
within Other jetties have been built to narrow 
the channel and mcrcase the scourmg effect of 
the current, thus deepenmg the water m the 
fairway Constant dredging is necessary m 
many harbours to remove the sand and silt 
deposited by tides and nvers London, Liver- 
pool, Bristol, Le Havre, and many other ports 
with tidal harbours have immense “ wet docks,” 
with miles of basins, to which ships are admitt^ 
by gates that retain the waters at low tide 
The profits of commerce repay the immense 
expense of constructmg artificial harbours 
Dover has one of the largest artificial harbours 
in the world More than two miles of concrete 
breakwaters enclose a square mile of water, with 
a minimum depth of 40 feet 
In many cases, nver channels have been 
dredged deeper, or canals have been built to turn 
inland towns into harbours large enough to re- 
ceive ocean-going vessels Perhaps the leadmg 
example is Manchester, which is connected with 
the ocean by the river Mersey and the famous 
Manchester Ship Canal, 36 miles long, allowmg 
steamers to unload cargoes from foreign ports 
m its docks The nver Clyde, home of ship 
building, IS the outstanding example whereby a 



IN DRY DOCK FOR ‘SPRING-CLEANING’ 

Every now and again ships great and smaU must go into dry dock so that their hulls may be repainted and examined 
This photograph shows the Crested Eagle, one of the most famous of London’s pleasure steamers, m dry dock at the Royal Albert 
Dodrs, London When the dock gates, seen beyond the vessel’s stem, are open she is floated into the dock , when the gates 
are closed the water Is pumped out and the vessel comes to rest on the bottom, timber balks preventing her from toppling over 
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HARGREAVES 


Hardy was interested m the simple pnim- 
tive folk of the countiyside, with their 
strong, elemental mstmcts and passions 
Still more was he concerned with Hature m 
all its moods and changes, not merely as the 
great background againsWhich he showed 
Man movmg onward to his destmy , but also 
as a power which enters mto the very life of 
Man, sometimes sympathetic, more often 
orueL In “ The Return of the Native,” 
for example, it is Egdon Heath, in its som- 
bre power, that dommates the hfe of his 
characters In his poetiy, however, he is 
less troubled, yet always conscious of the 
mexorable Fate over all men and women 
Hardy was one of the few writers whose 
works were accepted as classics m their 
own lifetime , yet the mtense, almost over- 
WHERB HARDY WAS BORN whehnmgly sombre “ Jude the Obscure ” 

This httle house at Upper Bockhampton iti Dorset was the birthplace brought SUch an OUtcty from CntlOS and 
Ot ^omas Hardy, whose novels Immor^e the people of the countiea pubhc alike, that thereafter Hardy refused 

of Wessex — especially of Dorset, m which he hred. Both as prose- f j. t i j j j i. 

writer and as poet, Hardy Is the greatest of Wessex hteraiy men ^ further novels, and devoted him- 

self to poetry Thus bis work falls into 
tortuous, shaUow nver, miles from the sea, has three periods first, as a novelist (till 1898) , then 
been made navigable for the largest ships came “The Dynasts,” a dramatic, blank verse 
an^t Another notable instance is the port chromcle of England durmg the Napoleomc 
of Hambmg, 75 miles from the sea Contmuous Wars , finally we have his work as a lyno poet 
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dredgmg has deepened the channel of the Elbe 
from 16 feet to about 40 feet 
All great harbours are eqmpped with dry 


Hardy’s chief other novels are “ Under the 
Greenwood Tree” (1872), “The Trumpet 
Major ” (1880) and " Tess of the D’Urbervilles ” 
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docks and other faoihties for repairmg ships (1891), one of the greatest novels m the language 

and QiPiLnincr fnciiT> l^nlla A Atw TT«^ j ci *nr -ws. 


apd oleamng their hulls A dry dock is a large 
basm built of concrete that can be closed with 
watertight gates after a vessel has entered The 
water is then pumped out, the ship bemg held 
upnght by timber supports 
■Among harbour improvements are also m- 
cluded the extensive warehouses for stormg 
freight while it awaits transportation Even 
more unportaut is the necessity for quick and 
easy shipments between the sea-coast and the 
interior of any country This usually takes the 
form of railway tracks leadmg to the dock 

Hardy, Thomas (1840-1928) This famous 
nove^t (me portrait m page 1636) was horn 
and bred near Dorchester, m Dorsetelure, and 
pass^ most of his long life m that region of 
woo^and and heathy moor which he called by 
Its old name " Wessex,” and which forms the 
setting of most of his wntmgs 
He was educated at local schools and by 
pnvate tutors, and for a tune studied at Kme’s 
^Rego, London At the age of 16 ho began the 
««dy of architecture, and later he went to 
tendon as assistant to an architect He had 
already begun to ivnte, and for a tune was 
uncertain whether to make architecture or 

S Pubhcation 

successful novel, “ Far From 

to 

retire to Dorset and devote lumself to writing 


His poetiy mcludes “ Wessex Poems ” (1898) 
and “ Poems Past and Present ” (1901) 
Hargreaves, James (17301-1778) 
Very httle is known about the mventor of the 
spmmng-jenny before the year 1764, beyond 
the fact that he was a skilled spmner and 
carpenter who had already made an mgemous 
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HARGREAVES’S ‘ SPINNING.JENNY * 

^ ' sp“““E*Jsnny, ’ mvented by 

/«mes Hargrwes fa 1764, enabling a number of thread 

It ^ coust sort of yam 

was succeeded by the favention of Arkwnght, with which 
you can compare it by turning to page eSi 
Stitnte Mhtffusi 
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“ carding ” machine for his own use, and that 
he was hving in StandhiU, Lancashire, where 
he was born, probably about 1730 Then, as 
now, Lancashire was the centre of England’s 
manufacture of cotton goods, but the mdustry 
was earned on m the workmen’s homes and 
ivith hand “ cards,” spinning-wheels, and looms 
Hargreaves’ crowded cottage sheltered liis 
family and his woikshop One of lus seven 
children overturned his wbirhng wheel, a lucky 
accident that gave 
him the idea for 
his great mvention 
When the wheel was 
upset the spmdles 
weie vertical, and 
the threads flew 
apart as wide as the 
wheel’s diametei 
Hargreaves seized 
the idea and set 
spindles upright in n 



THE HARP THROUGH THE AGES 
Thousands of jears after its invention, the harp still suggests the bow string from 
which it very likely sprang in the first instance The uppermost of these three 
pictures IS of a harp or lyre recovered from the dust heaps of *' Ur of the Chaldees " 
Beneath it are a girl harpist of ancient Egypt and (left) a player of today 
Top eourte$v o/ Joint Expedition to Ur 

frame, so that he was soon able to spm 16 threads 
at once This was piobably in 1764 He called 
his machmo a “ spmmng-jenny,” some say in 
honour of lus wife, and others, of his daughter 
The amount of cotton yam he began to turn 
out alarmed his rivals, who feared his wizard 
machine would leave nothing for them to do , 
so they broke mto his house and destroyed his 
spinmng-jenny He built another in secret and 
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earned it away to Nottmgham, where he set up 
a yarn null His invention brought him fame 
but httle profit, for when he apphed for a patent, 
he was told that he had forfeited his nghts by 
selhng several of his machmes (See Arkwnght, 
Sir Richard , Crompton, Samuel) 
Harold, Kino of England (1022 ?-1006) 
Harold U, the last king of the Anglo Saxon 
penod, reigned for less than nine months 
For several vears before the death of Edwaid 
the Confessoi, Harold had been 
the chief man in the kingdom, 
and Avhen in Januaiy, 1066, 
Edward died without dweet 
heirs, Harold was croumed 
king But William, Duke of 
Normandy, laid claim to the 
English kingship on the 
strength of a promise made bi 
Edward 

When William invaded 
England to make good his 
claim, Harold was m the north, 
where he had been called to 
repel an attack by the Danes, 
whom he completely defeated 
at Stamford Bridge Hastenmg 
south unth his troops, Harold 
met the Norman invaders, only 
to fall m the battle of Hastings 
(gv) 01 Senlac, Octobei 14, 
1066 

Harp. The harp is the 
most ancient of stringed instru- 
ments From primitive times 
men knew that a stretched 
bowstrmg gave out a pleasant, 
twanging sound when it was 
plucked It 18 easy to see how 
some musically-inclined genius 
conceived the idea of adding 
other stnngsof different lengths, 
thus producing an instrument 
on which simple melodies and 
chords could be produced 
Greek legend tells how the 
cithara or lyre, a harplilie 
mstriiment, was invented by 
the precocious god Hermes 
(Mercury), who put stnngs 
across a tortoise’s shell not 
long after his birth, and made 
sweet music The great antiquity of the harp is 
also mdicated by Egyptian paintings thousands 
of years old, which picture the harp m vanous 
stages of development, from a form obviously 
derived from the hunter’s bow to elaborately 
carved, tnangular instruments much hlce the 
beautiful harp of modern days Some of these 
early Egyptian harps, dating from about 1600 
years before Chnst, are still to be seen m the 
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Bntish Museum Much hke these were the 
harps used by the ancient Hebrews, m their 
cehgious ceremomes, and by the ancient Insh 
In the modem harp the stnngs are stretched 
between the soundmg hoard, which rests agamst 
the plaj^er, and a gracefully curved bracket 
connectmg the top of the soundmg board with 
an upright pillar Through this pillar pass rods, 
worked by pedals at the base of the harp, by 
means of winch the pitch of the stnngs is 
changed, so that the harp can be used m anj key 
If a pedal is pressed half-way down, the note 
18 raised a semi-tone , if pressed fully down, it is 
raised a tone At one side of the grooves m 
which the pedals work, in the pedestal of the 
harp, are two notches mto which they can be 
hitched when required So three different tones 
can be produced on every one of the about 
46 stnngs, givmg the harp a ver^ wide range 
These mgemous double action pedals — of 
nhich there are seven — were mvented bj 
Sebastien Erard (1752-1831), a French manu- 
facturer of musical mstniments, who was also 
distmguished for his improvements upon the 
piano By perfecting 
the harp m this and 
other respects, Erard 
greatly amplified its 
possibihties for or 
chestral use, so that 
nov the great scores 
of Meyerbeer and 
Gounod, of Berho/, 

Liszt, and Wagner, 
ai e not complete 
without it 

Harte, Francis 
Bret (1839-1902) 

When Bret Harte 
caught the spint of 
the lawless, pnmitn e 
life of the earb Cah 
forma mimng camps 
and put it mto his 
\nnd short stones, he 
did a new thing He 
started the Amencan 
storj of local colour 
and atmosphere, 
vluch sprang mto 
instant populanty 
He knew the life he 
wrote about, for, 
though he was m Jfew 
York, he had hved 
in Cahforma smce he 
was 15, teaching, 
mimug, and settmg 
ti’pe Willie he was 
at work m a San 
Francisco newspaper 
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office, he wrote the 
first of his sketches 
and was at once pro 
moted to the editoi lal 
staff He became 
editor of the “ Over- 
land Monthlj ,” m 
1868, and contnbuted 
to it “ The Luck of 
RoarmgOamp” (1868) 
and “The Outcasts 
of Poker Flats 
(1869), the most 
famous of his stories 
of rough western life 
Harte had a talent, BRET HARTE 
too, for humorous This Amencan writer is generally 

,e,» and the .rfd 
laughed at his 

“ HpA t hnn Chmee ” (1870), the Chmaman with 
the “ nmilp! that was chil^ike and bland,” who 
turned the tables on two white men who tned 
to cheat him at cards “ Which is w h\ I remark, 
and ray language is plam — so Trutliful James, 

who tells the story — 
“ that for w ays that 
are dark and for 
tricks that are vain, 
the Heathem Chmee 
IS peculiar ” 

Bret Harte'a fame 
had spread so fai , 
meanwhile, that the 
“ Atlantic Monthb ” 
asked liim to write 
for it alone He w ent 
east m 1870, lectured 
awhile on Cahforma 
life, then was sent as 
consul to Crefeld m 
Germany, and later 
to Glasgow, Scotland 
His last years, after 
1885, were spent m 
England, where he 
died He was the 
author of many othei 
short stones and one 
long novel 

Harvest. With 
the coming of August, 
the thoughts of all 
who live m the coun- 
try’- turn to file har- 
vesting of the com 
Some kmd of crop is 
bemg harvested m 
almost everj month 
of the year, but it is 
as August merges 
into September that 



HARVEST CORN FOR THE 

Hsrrest time sees the revival of many an ancient practice. Thus here 
we Ke tte rector of Ackworth, near Pontefract, hangmg a sheaf of 
com on St. Cuthbert s staff, just as, more than a thousand years ago, 
the Norsemen hung out com for the ravens of Odin 
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PREPARING FOR THE HARVEST FESTIVAL 

There are ceremonies connected with the gathering of the harvest that are of immemonal antiquity and world-wide 
distribution Some of them date back to pagan times, and some have a Christian significance Here is a scene in a Rumanian 
harvest field, where the reaping is still done with scythe and sickle and the crop is carried home in a wagnn drawn by oxen 
The reapers are making with the wheat a double cross, to be earned in the harvest festival Such crosses are completed 

by binding them together with broad striped ribbon 

the farmer and Ins assistants have their busiest the reaping maclune and self-binder Carts may 
season The v, ord com is a general term, and is be filled up by means of a mechamcal loader, 
apphed to practically all kinds of gram It may and the labour of staok-building reduced by 
mean wheat, oats or barley, and is generally employment of an elevator When stacks are 
used to denote the kmd of gram (or cereal as it built in the open the principles of construction 
IS called) most widely grown m the distnct and thatchmg are similar to those used for hay 
Among the chief cereals, barley is j,llowed to It is usual to raise a com stack from the ground 
remain standmg until the grams are fully npe as a prevention against rata and mice 
and the ears bend down, while oats and wheat Ceremomes and celebrations associated with 
are cut before fully mature, as otherwise the the gathenng m of the harvest are of un- 
gram is hable to fall out and be lost The sickle memonal antiquity They origmated m worship 
for reapmg, and hand labour for makmg up the of the Nature deities associated with the growth 
sheaves, are now almost entirely superseded by of crops Among the Romans, the Cerealia were 
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feasts m honoxir of Ceres, and many widely dis 
seminated customs are linked with the classical 
legends of Demeter and Persephone 
One custom which, with but shght vanations, 
can be traced among widely separated peoples, is 
the fonmng of a crude figure — sometimes merely 
a handful of com decorated — which is borne 
m procession as a personification of the crop, 
and made the central figure of the festivities 
This custom still survives m parts of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, where a harvest doll or 
kem, 1 e , com baby, is fashioned from some of 
the last com mto the semblance of a human 
figure, dressed up, and earned with the last 
wagon-load of the harvest 
In Scotland, the last sheaf, called the Maiden 
or the Old Woman, accordmg to whether it is 
out before or after Hallowe’en, is kept till Chnst- 
mas monung, when it is distnbuted to the cattle 
to give them health throughout the next year, 
or IS hung up until replaced by its next year’s 
successor Similar customs are recorded in 
vanous European countnes, and are beheved to 
be rehcB of the far distant times when human 
bemgs were sacrificed to make the crops grow 
Another immemorial custom is the harvest 
supper, given by the owner of the crop to all 
who help to garner it The Jews feasted at the 
getting-m of harvest and made a thank-offenng 
of the first frmts, and among the heathen 



HARVEY, PIONEER PHYSICIAN 
In the hst of great doctors WnUam Harvey holds a W 
place, for it was he who discovered the fact that the blood 
our bodies moves with a regular flow Above we see h 
as painted by hU Dutch contemporary, Cornelius Janssei 

naval Collcvc or Viyticlaiu 
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peoples the heads of famihes feasted on terms of 
eqnahty with their servants In En^and, the 
supper was the crowiung celebration of the 
“ harvest home,” and from the fact that a goose 
was the principal dish on these occasions the 
custom of eating a goose on Michaelmas Day 
ongmated In Scotland, too, the “ kim supper,” 
upon the completion of the harvest, is an im- 
portant social event m the farmer’s life In these 
feasts, as m many more primitive customs, it 
18 easy to see a refiection of the farmer’s ]oy that 
his labours hare been rewarded 
H ar vey , William (1578-1657) You verj 
probably know that your heart is a pump which 
sends your blood constantly circulatmg through 
your arteries and veins Yet though for centimes 
it had been realized that blood circulates 
throughout the body it was beheved that this 
movement was haphazard, and it was not until 
the year 1616 that William Harvey, Lnmleian 
Professor to the Eoyal College of Physicians, 
announced to the world his discovery of the 
organized circulation of the blood, via artenes, 
artenoles, venules, and veins, by the regular 
pulsations of the heart He pointed out that the 
small size of the heart made it impossible that 
it could be anythmg but the same blood that 
goes and returns His discovery opened np a new 
field of research mto nutation and the chemistry 
of the blood proving as it did that the blood is 
the vehicle by which all food eventuallj reaches 
the tissues 

Harvey was born at Folkestone on Aprd 1, 1678, 
and was educated at Canterbury' and Cams Col- 
lege, Cambndge He afterwards studied at Padua, 
but returned to London m 1602 He became a 
fellow of the College of Physicians in 1607, and 
was appointed physician to St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital m 1609 During the distracted years 
of the Civil War he occupied himself with his 
scientific studies and wrote important works 
on the subjects of generation and respiration 

He was distrusted by many fellow physicians 
after his discovery, but he hved to see it fully 
recognized Harvey is buned at Hempstead, m 
Essex, and there is a statue of him on the 
Leas, at Folkestone 

Harz IVlountains, (Pron harts), 
Gebmant Quamt old towns, rumed castles, 
and fantastio rock masses, nch with the romance 
of many centunes, abound m the deep, wooded 
valleys of the beautiful Harz Mountains T^ese 
mountains he in u est-central Germany, between 
the nvers Elbe and Weser, extend 57 miles to the 
north-west, and average about 20 mdes m width 

The upper slopes are bare of trees, but grazing 
18 plentiful The lower slopes support forests 
of pine aud fir 

The highest elevation is the Brocken, a mam- 
moth, dome shaped mass of gramte, 3,745 feet 
high— the highest peak m Central Gennany 
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KING HAROLD KILLED AT THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS 
The famous Bayeux Tapestry [q v ] gives an interesting contemporary idea of the Battle of Hastings This was fought 
^ on October 14, 1066, between King Harold’s men of England and the Norman army, reinforced by Bretons and other French 
warnors, under Duke William Above is a representation of the climax of the battie — Harold, leading his men on a charger, 
IS struck down and killed by a Norman arrow The tide of battle turned against the English when )Vilham, feigning retreat, 

drew the defenders from their safe hill-top position 


Blany legends have sprung up about theBrocken, 
and there are still strange ceremonies on the 
summit on Walpurgis Night (May 1) Tlie 
chmate on the mountain tops is damp and cold, 
but m summer the temperature of the valleys 
IB dehghtfuHy cool and pleasant, making the 
legion a favourite tourmg ground 
The richest stores of minerals in all Germany 
he m these mountains, making mimng the chief 
mdustiy Veins of lead with a mixture of 
silver abound, and gold, copper, iron, and 
sulphur are also found 

Hastings, Battle of (1068) The battle 
commonly called the Battle of Hastmgs was 
actually fought at Senlac, about six miles 
away Duke Wilham of Normandy, who 
claimed the throne of England agamst King 
Harold, succeeded m landmg his army without 
active opposition at Pevensey Bay, on the 
Engbsh Channel At dawn on October 14, 
1060, he roused his troops and set out on an 
eight-mile march to attack the Enghsh, who 
had occupied the crest of a steep hdl 


The English were about as numerous as tlie 
Normans, and were packed closely together on 
foot, protected by their great shields They 
repulsed attack after attack of the mounted 
Normans, hurhng darts and lances, and usmg 
long-handed battle-axes with temble effect 
Towards evemng Harold was struck by an 
arrow and fell mortally wounded His two 
brothers were already slam, and the picked 
troops who guarded the dmgon standard of 
Wessex were killed The rest then fled, and 
victory remained with the Normans 
Hastings, which gave its name to the battle, 
IS a thnvmg Sussex town and seaside resort, 
with a population of about 65,000 
Hastings, Wabren (1732-1818) Clive 
may have laid the foundations of the British 
power m India, but it was lus successor, Wairen 
Hastmgs, who built on those foundations m 
such a way as to produce the Indian Empire 
When Suraj-ud-Dowlah marched on Calcutta 
and committed the Black Hole crime (see Chve, 
Bobert), Hastmgs was at a cotton factory near 
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Calcutta, and for a time was held prisoner 
Chve marched against the Indian pnnoe, and 
Hastings joined his force as a volunteer, to help 
m the recovery of Calcutta Ch^e recognized 
his abihties, and made him agent of the East 
India Company at the court of a native prmce 
After 14 years m India, Hastings returned to 
England m 1764 In 1772— foUowmg Chve’s 
retirement and the most terrible famine in 
India’s history— HasUngs was appointed 
Governor of the provmce of Bengal, and later 
was made Governor-General for the Company 
His administration, which lasted until 1785, 
marks a great epoch m the extension of British 
rule In the beginnmg, the East India Com- 
pany was merely a trading corporation, havmg 
nothmg to do with govenung the land outside 
its own trading posts Now it took over, m 
addition, the chief work of government m wide 
stretches of the land — collecting the taxes and 
mamtainmg armies, and leaving to the native 
rulers of those provinces onlj shadowy power 
Elsewhere, also, the Company undertook to 
furnish the princes with military protection, in 
return for large money payments 
Hastings had to watch the mterests of the 
Company, and wage wars for the protection of 


their territories Meanwhile the French were plot- 
tmg m the south with powerful Indian princes 
Hnstmgs foimd difficulty m findmg money for 
these various wars, for many of the pnnces had 
faded to pay the sums due for their protection 
Hastmgs accordingly forced the Hajah of 
Benares to paj up, and also collected arrears 
from a weak prmce m Oudh, who claimed that 
Ins mother the Begum (queen) held all his 
money These two debts eoUeeted, Hastings 
had monej' enough for the war m the rich plams 
near Madras, where Hyder Ah with a huge army 
was laying waste the land After defeating two 
British generals, Hyder Ah was routed by 
General Coote, and his French allies were driven 
from the sea by a British fleet 

Hastings retired m 1785, after completmg 
Chve’s great work His measures in In<ha had 
created for him a host of enemies Chief 
of these was Philip Francis, a member of his 
Council, whom he had wounded m a duel at 
Calcutta At home the orator Burke and the 
pla 3 nvnght Sheridan took the lead in demandmg 
Hastmgs’ impeachment by Parhament For 
seven years the tnal dragged on, and although 
it ended m his acquittal the great expense made 
him a poor man He died m 1818 



WARREN HASTINGS STANDS HIS TRIAL 

IS « i-i-, «««. 

ill, 

beginmne were no longer aUve 
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A GLANCE at the WORLD’S HAT-RACK 

'T'hts IS an unusual but interesting subject — the making and Treating of hats 
^ and caps the rrorld over Even in this open-air age the majonty of us 
cover our heads at some time or other 



Hats AND Caps There are almost as many 
difPerent kinds of hats as there are of heads to 
wear them, and if we could collect specimens of 

the head-gear of every 
land and age on one 
gigantic hat-rack, what 
an amusing and inter- 
estmg sight it would 
makel The fur hood 
of the Eskimo would 
hang beside the Mexi- 
can’s high-peaked hat, 
and between the glossy 
eilk hat of civilization 
and the huge, umbrella- 
like straw hat of the 
Burmese would hang 
the turban of the 
Mahomcdan, and the benbboned bonnet of 
the Scottish Highlander 
The cone-shaped hats of the early Aegean 
civilization — 4,000 years ago — and the tall, 
cyhnder-shaped head-gear of the Hittite kings 
and queens would present a fascinatmg contrast 
to the cocked hat of the 18th century, and the 
hat that is worn by the cowboy of the western 
plams of Amenca 
Why such a mar- 
vellous vanety of 
forms I Partly to 
serve particular 
needs, partly just for 
ornament In regions 
of great heat or 
intense cold, pro- 
tection IS the first 
purpose of head 
covenng , but in the 
civilized countries of 
the temperate zone, 
where it is rarely 
excessively hot, cold, 
or wet, hats vary 
greatly in shape, 
size, and material 
Bnght colours are 
common , hats are 
designed, to a groat 
extent, for decora- 
tion , and fashion de- 
termines the mater- 
ials These matenals 
are gathered from 
all over the world 


— straw from the Phihppines, Italy, and Japan , 
rabbit fur, for felt, from Austraha and Central 
Europe , silk from Chma, Italy, and Japan 
Countnes where there is httle foreign commerce 
must use matenals close at hand, and head- 
dress once adopted is used for oentunes 
If ever you get the chance, visit one of our 
great felt-hat factones, and see how a “ tnlby ” 
or “ pork-pie ” is made from a few scraps of 
fur, from an animal that once scampered over the 
plains of Austraha, Argentma, or Canada Eor 
the finer grades, fur alone is used , but cheaper 
hats are made from a mixture of wool and fur, 
or wool alone The first step is to clean and 
brush the fur while it is still on the skm, and 
“ carrot ” it, by brushmg on mtrate of mercury, 
to make it felt more easily Then a machine 
shears off the fur, which passes on an endless 
belt to blowmg maohmes In these, the soft 
fluff 18 tom apart by steel teeth, and freed from 
hairs or foreign matenal 
Now begms the transformation mto a hat 
The exact amount of fur needed to make one 
hat IB passed to a boxed-m machine, which 
contams a mmutely perforated copper cone, 
about three feet high As this cone revolves, 



•PANAMA’ HATS MADE IN ENGLAND 
The light and flexible Panama hats that are worn In hot summers are made of the young leaf of 
a palm that grows in Central and South America, chiefly in Colombia and Ecuador and, formerly 
were exclusively made there The leaf is now, however, imported to Europe, and the photograph 
shows a part of the huge bleaching field of a Panama hat factory at Luton, Bedfordslilre 
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I, Phrygian 2, Ancient Egyptian skull-cap 3, 
Ancient Greek felt cap 4, Cap of priest in Ancient 
Rome 5 and 6, Anglo-Saxon 7, 8, and 9, Anglo- 
Norman to, Spanish, 13th century ii, English, a 
1300 12, Cap of Doge of Venice, c 1300 13, 

English, 14th cent 14, Italian c. 1400 15 and 16, 

English, c 1400 17 and 18, French, c 1400 19 

Roundlet, isthcent 20, Jewelled bag cap, 15th cent 
21, 22, and 23, Middle isth cent 24, English, late 
15th cent 25, Burgundian, 1456 2$, 27, and 28, 

Late 15th cent 29, Cardinal’s, c 1500 30, Bishop’s, 

c 1500 31, French, i6th cent 32, Milanese, iGth 

cent 33, 34, and 35, English flat caps, 16th cent 
36, Middle 16th cent 37, German, c. 1550 38, Cap 

of Knight of Garter, i6th cent 39, English, i6th 
cent 40 and 41, Indoor caps, 17th and i8th cent 
42, Running footman’s cap, early z8th cent 43, 
Grenadier cap, middle i8th cent 44, French Cap of 
Liberty, late 18th cent 45, Jacobin cap, worn doubled 
orer 46, Laplander’s 47, Persian 48, Russian 
49 and 50, Spamsh 51, Polish 52, Highland 
Chief’s S3, Huntsman s 54, College cap 55, Fez 
56, Tweed cap, zoth cent 
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ANCIENT HAT BAND 
The old Egyptians wore a band 
to keep their hair m place. We 
have kept the band, but put 
It on the outside o! our hats 


mynads of the mist-bke fur particles are dratvTi 
bv suction to its damp outer side, forming a thin 
covermg of felt A wet cloth is"' thrown over 
this matted fur, another cone is pressed over it, 
and the whole is placed m a taiik of hot water, 
until it felts under the pressure 

The dehcate ccne of 
felted cloth is then 
shrunk to the proper 
size, dyed, and given 
a bath of shellao to 
stiffen it — ^weak shellac 
for soft hats, and a 
denser solution for stiff 
hats The cone is now 
plunged m boiling water 
and flattened at the 
crown, so that it begins 
to take on the appear- 
ance of a hat It IS 
stretched, blocked, and 
pulled with the aid of 
hot water, steam, and mgemous maohmery, 
untd it has taken the desired form 
Stiff hats are put m a hydrauhc press to m 
crease their ngidity and the brun is curled bv 
beu^ pressed on a flange by a bag of hot sand 
The rough surface is smoothed by mhhmg with 
emery paper, the trimming is put on, and, last 
of all, the leather band is attached inside — and 
the hat IB ready for the wearer 
Straw hats (“ boaters ”)— a less common 
head gear among Englishmen since the years 
immediately after the War— are made from 
carefully prepared imported straw The braids, 
except m some of the finer grades, are sewn 
and pressed mto shape by machinery, after bemg 
sized with waterproof gum Panama hats are 
made from a very fine hght " straw ” (toquiUa) 
obtamed from the leaves of a shrub that grows 
m South America, chiefly m Ecuador, though it 
IS also found m Colombia and the forests of the 
upper Amazon The best hats take five or six 
months to complete, suioe the fibres must be 
kept thoroughly moistened, and the 
weavmg is done only in the cool 
of the late twilight or early dawn 
In the manufacture of silk hats, 
now chiefly used for ceremonial 
occasions, several layers of cotton 
matenal are cemented together 
with shellac This “body” is 
pressed mto shape on a block, and 
the nm is cemented to it Then it 
IS coated with shellac, covered with 
silk plush, trimmed and finished 


at the same factory where men’s hats are manu 
factured Some women’s hats are made by 
covermg shapes of buokram with various fab- 
rics, the variety in design, colouring and 
ornament bemg endless 
Did you ever notice the tmy how that decor 
ates the Inung or inner band of most hats, both 
men’s and women’s^ Not so very long ago 
hats were made m only a few sizes, and a draw 
stung was inserted m the hnmg, which was 
tightened or loosened to fit the head The httle 
bow IS a relic of that old practice, but now it only 
serves to mark the back of the hat 
The ancient Greeks, when travelhng, protected 
their heads with a flat, 
broad-bmnmedhat of 
felt which, tied with 
strmgs under the ohm, 
hung down the back 
when not needed, hhe 
a sun-bonnet of today 
These tie stnngs are 
still preserved m the 
streamers round the 
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THE STREAMERS 
a child’s Stteameraonhatiaretemitidew 
of fho fie-sfruigs on the anctent 

the 14th 

centuries women’s hats, caps, and 

hoods were of the most extravagant shapes and 
sizes Some were homed, others were great cones, 
like the “ dunce-cap,” from one foot to three 
feetm height Sometimes a ved would be draped 
over these towermg structures, falhng the length 
of the dress 

Hats have often had an important place m 
distingmshuig sects and parties The Puntan 
wore his seiere, high-crowned hat over his 
cropped head as a rebuke to the oavaber of the 
tune, with his haur m curls, and a great sweeping 
plume on his lowcrownrf hat The Quaker 
affected a broad-bnmmed, grey hat, which he 
refused to doff to any man— only to his Maker 
In the Roman Cathohc and Anglican Churches, 
hats and other forms of head gear have a pro 
tninent place in distinguishing the 
vestments of vanous ranks and 
orders of the clergy Durmg the 
greater part of the 18th century 
two rival pohtical parties m Sweden, 
known as “Hats” and “Caps,” 
were in constant struggle, the “Hats” 
representmg the nobles, and the 
“ Caps ” the common people 
In the House of Commons, mem 

„ — iiuiaueu The manu seated but Treat their hats while 

facture of hats and caps 18 an important uidurtrv sopnk they nse to 

m England, the felt hatindustiycentnnffarouS ^ case— aftera debate 

fto fell h.fe 
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THE LITTLE BOW 
The little bows inside men's hut 
bands are relics of the draw- 
string used in olden days to 
raake hats fit 


ELEVEN STEPS IN THE MAKING OF MEN’S HATS 





The pictures tell the stoiy of a ttaan’s felt hat from the raw fur to the finished product 
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HATS 

this custom He had wandered away from his 
seat bare headed, and wished to speak “ Hat ' 
hat 1 hat 1 ” cned members as be started to 
speak A near by member lent hun a hat, but it 
was several sizes too small for him With 
this perched ndiculously on hia massive 
head, the “ Grand Old Man ” was allowed 
to proceed This mcident illustrates onlv 
one of many points of etiquette, regarding 
the hat, in the House of Commons 
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HAVANA 

surrounding amphitheatre of palm-frmged hills 
such 18 the traveller’s impression of Havana, 
the capital of Cuba 

It IS, on the one hand, a quaint city of plazas, 
bazaars, caf4s, and tobacco, and wine-shops 
a city where the boom of ancient cathedral 
bells mingles with the clang of cart bells and the 
cries of street venders, as thej press their way 
in and out of old market-places piled high with 
tropical fniit, vegetables, and many-coloured 

, fish, and wander down 

' cobbled lanes here and 
there topped with canvas 
' canopie8,andedgedeverv- 
where by one-storej 
plaster-faced houses, wnth 
( balcomes, fiat roofs, jut 

j tmg, iron-barred win- 

jm dows, and arched doors 

I fJUl leading to dim patios or 

1 wjfn open courtyards, which 

— \ IHBrI are so familiar a feature 

Spanish or Spanish- 

111 American dwellings 

IP On the other hand, 

Havana 18 cunousi} mod- 
em, with a distmct 
■ X I Amencan flavour Motor 

w cars, which are for hire 

' everywhere, compete with 

''-41 clangmg tram cars m 

A mad rushes up and dowm 

E the narrow old streets 
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Formerly inferiors I I ■“ 

were requued to un- I 

cover in the presence I v * " SSl 

of superiors Today i ^nnn 

this custom survives 

chiefly m the custom , 

of removing the hat J [J ill 

m the pr^euce of H I r - 

Md other I i 

ings and old grey ^ 

thrcOTirete^S m™.l.thn CnTf OF HAVANA 
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HAVRE 


Tile uniform of the Cuban soldier is American , 
so too are the posters and electnc signs 
At all points there is thus a curious dove 
taihng of the old and the new Office buildings, 
theatres, hotels, and clubs jostle crumbled 
Spanish churches , the latest factory products 
are found m the quamt old-time markets, modern 
femes steam across the harbour, past queer old 
row-boats with awmngs at the rear , old con- 
vents have been tranirformed mto post-offices, 
warehouses, and customs offices 
The largest and most important commercial 
city m the West Indies, Havana possesses bu^ 
factories, banks, and stores of all description 
Its railways shoot out to every important island 
centre At its doors is one of the safest harbours 
mthe world, where 4,000 slups enter every year, 
flying flags of many nations, and laden with 
ail kmds of cargoes Havana possesses some of 
the largest cigar and tobacco factories m the 
world, although she makes other things, too, 
such as boxes, barrels, wagons, and carnages 
The city is famous for its promenades, edged 
by mansions of the well-to-do planters , for its 
pubhc gardens, university, and its drives — ^such 
as the beautiful Pi ado, with its double row of 
laurels and other shade trees, and graceful palms 
running along the middle , for its old cathedral 
datmg back to 1724, where until 1898 the body 


of Christopher Columbus lay buried , for the 
picturesque old forts of Morro Castle, La Cabana, 
and Punto Castle, that guard the entrance to 
its harbour , for tbe new domed Capitol , and 
for the seaside resorts near by 

Dates in Havana’s History 
Havana is situated on the north coast of Cuba 
between the Gulf of Mexico and the land-looked 
harbour It was founded m 1616 and removed 
to its present site m 1619 It was the chief city 
of the Spamsh power m the West Indies till near 
the end of the 19th century In Pebruary, 1898, 
the Umted States battleship Marne was blown up 
m its harbour, and durmg the Spanish-Amencan 
War that followed the city was blockaded by 
the Umted States fleet With the end of Spanish 
rule, Havana became the capital of the new 
repubhc Population, about 652,000 
Havre, (Pron ah'-vr), Eeanoe To the 
mexpenenced traveller, towns, like people, have 
porsonahties Some are interring, and full of 
romance and colour , some are just good work 
a-day places, but not very mterestmg Havre, 
which the IVench people call Le Havre (“ the 
Harbour ”), is such a work-a-day town 
But it 18 an important town, for its situation 
at the mouth of the River Seme makes it one 
of the chief seaports of France Many big 
steamers enter the harbour every year — nearly 

6,000 ships were reg- 
istered during 1930 
— while there is a 
regular steamer 
service betweenHavre 
and Southampton 
The town has mne 
immense harbour 
basins, with eight 
miles of quay, Imed 
with warehouses It 
IS very prosperous, 
largely because of its 
shipbuildmg yards, its 
sugar refinenes, and 
its trade in cotton, 
silk and woollens 
Havre is quite a 
new town, that is 
to say, as French 
towns go It gained 
its first importance m 
1516, under Francis 
1, who fortified it 
for use as a naval 
base, m his wars 
against England 
During the World 
War Havre was a 
base of the British 
Expeditionary Force, 
and from October 
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HAVRE SEEN FROM THE AIR 
This ereat French port lies on the northern bank of the Seine estuary, and the tonnage of ships 
using It exceeds that for Cherbourg and Is second only to that for Msrseillw It is a port of call 
for ocean liners, and there is a cross-Channel passenger service to Southampton Besides its 
Importance as a port Havre has large chemical and engineering works 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING ABOUT THE ISLANDS OF HAWAH 
This graphic map tells of important products in the Hawaiian Islands, of thtir distance from various aHes, of events in Hawaiian 
history, and of interesting geographical details Note the nabve temples and monuments 


1914 to November, 1918, it was the seat of the 
Belgian Government 

Mter the World War a vast plan for harbour 
development was undertaken, including the 
building of a gigantic breakwater across the 
entrance ohannel, to form a new great outer 
harbour, and to serve also as point of arrival and 
departure for seaplanes Enormous new ware 
houses were built A large basm ivas constructed 
in the outer harbour to accommodate the 
petroleum trade, and huge storage tanks were 
provided The channel entrance of Havre is 
13,120 feet long, 820 feet ivide, and approxi 
matelj 30 feet deep The outer port has a 
surface of almost 198 acres There are 11 wet 
docks, With a total quay length of over 11 miles 
The chief imports are cotton, coffee, lumber, 
oil, hides, gram, rum, sugar, oil seeds, rubber, 
coal, metals, and spices The exports are mostly 
lusurj goo^ Population, about 165,000 

Hawaiian Islands. (Pron hah-wi'-yon) 
In the centre of the PactBc Ocean, 2,000 miles 
away from any important land area, are the 
Hauauan Islands They are really the tops 
of 15 or more enormous volcanoes which have 


been built up from the bottom of the ocean 
Hawaii, the largest and most southerly island, 
consists of five volcamo mountains, which have 
encroached upon one another by their eruptions 
Several islands, like Mam, consist of " vol 
came twins ” umted at the base, while others 
are built round a smgle cone There are now 
no active volcanoes, except on Haw an, but all 
the islands are mountamous, m many places 
rising &om the sea m sheer cliffs hundreds and 
even thousands of feet m height 
Nowhere will you find a more healthful and 
dehghtful climate than m this Paradise of the 
Pacific Cooled in summer and warmed m 
winter by the ocean winds, it is seldom too 
hot and never cold, and the temperature is 
about ten degrees lower than m other lands of 
the same latitude Owing to the north east 
trade winds, the islands are well watered on 
their northern side, the rainfall amounting in 
some places to 260 mches a year The southern 
slopes, however, are almost and, especially in 
Hawau, antt crops are grown under irrigation 
The decomposed lava rock makes a rich, deep, 
red earth most favourable to agnculture, and 
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the more important islands contam considerable 
areas of this fertile soil 
As your ship steams mto the beautiful 
harbour of Honolulu, the capital (population, 
about 137,000), on the south coast of Oahu, 
you look out over a crescent-shaped beach 
fringed ivith coconut trees, and the white and 
pink roofs of a town almost hidden m luxur 
lant foliage Behmd it are sugar-cane fields, 
and in the distance the misty, bluish-purple of 
the mountains The harbour is crowded at all 
times ivith Japanese and Hawauan fishuig boats, 
ocean hners, and the tiamp steamers that 
brmg manufactured goods to the islands, and 


return with sugar, coffee, and fruit worth more 
than £20,000,000 m a smgle year Near the 
dock the water is ahve with brown-skinned boys, 
smmming about and shoutmg, ready to dive 
for coins which the passengers throw mto the 
watei To and from the harbour theie now 
fly giant seaplanes on their way across the 
Pacific Honolulu has vide streets and fine 
parks, hotels, clubs, schools, and churches, 
and one of the fihest aquariums m the world 
Outside the business centre gardens with 
tropical fiowering trees everywhere border 
the streets Europeans and Americans are 
few compared with the thousands of picturesque 
Orientals and mixed-blooded Hawauans There 
IS a “ Chmatoivn,” where the streets are hned 
with queer little shops, and filled with gaily 
clad Clunese men, women, and children At 
other places you find HuAvaiian girls sitting on 
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mats on the pavement, makmg and selhng 
wreaths and ropes of floAvers (“ leis ”), which the 
HaAvauan women wear upon their heads and 
about their necks They are dressed m bright- 
coloured “ holokus,” — ^Ande “ Mother Hubbard” 
dresses, which the early missionaries devised 
for the scantily clothed natives, and Avhich are 
still worn today The soft tAvangmg of guitars 
forms the “ theme song ” of the island Evory- 
Avhere one meets the Japanese (who compose 
nearly half the population of the islands), 
returning from the sugar-nulls or from then 
work m the fields Six indes south of Honolulu 
IS Pearl Harbour, a United States coaling and 
naval station, one of the finest 
land-locked harbours m the 
world On its flat eastern 
banks stand government 
buildings, barracks, shops 
and a great dry dock 
Sugar forms more than half 
of the exports of the islands 
On the more elevated lands 
aie great fields of pine-apples, 
winch in value constitute tlie 
islands’ second industry 
There are also fields of sisal 
hemp, each plant looking like 
a rosette of spears, and forests 
of “ algarroba ” (a species of 
locust tree), where extensive 
bee-farms are kept for the 
large export trade m honey 
Oahu IB the tlurd largest 
island, and the greatest m 
population and wealth The 
island of Molokai is famous 
for its leper settlement on ti 
] uttmg pemnsula in the noi th , 
and Maui, the second island 
in size, has some of the most 
important plantations 
Hilo, a little city Avith about 19,000 people, is 
the only port of the island of Hawau Beautifully 
situated on a brood smooth bay, with tiro 
superb mountains in the background and 
luxuriant tropical gardens throughout the 
toAvn, Bhlo has many attractions that fully 
compensate for its reputation of having ram 
“ eight days in the week ” 

The island of HaAvau has much to charm the 
sightseer m its snow capped moiintams and 
tangled tropical forests, its deserts and sparklmg 
waterfalls, its lava floAW, and its plantations of 
coffee and sugar But its chief attractions 
are its great volcanoes — ^Mauna Loa, the laigest, 
but not the highest, active volcano m the world, 
and Kilauea, Avith its ever-seething lake of 
molten lava 

Kauai 13 called the “ Garden Island ” because 
of its prosperous plantations of sugar, nee, and 
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SURF RIDING IN HAWAII 

Those who have been privileged to indulge in it swear that there is no sport more 
exhilarating than that of surf-riding Mounted on their boards, the riders are borne 
shoreward by the rushing tide at 30 miles an hour Honolulu where this photograph 
was taken, is famed for its surf-riding facilities 



SCENES OF WORK & PLAY m SU^Y HAWAII 
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m-sipp!tj are the most unportant ot the Ituits grown in Hawan and m its eemal thmate they nnen omcklv in the nnen 
W«Too*Sta(^S!' a ttmaihaWe example of tidy agncuItBre, for the pines ore planted in iSws 2t perfect rljulanty 

wLn7r^™i«^^, « »«« ^owof pmes symmetneally planted and mtwsected 

«juany regnUr The pictiires^e wrtume o the natives of Hawaii ,, known all over the world, and these girls UuS « 

Honolulu wear the familiar raffia skirts and neddaces of flowers ® 
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pine-apples It was here that 
Captain James Cook {q v ) first 
stepped on Hawauan soil, m 
1778 The next year Captam 
Cook lost his life m an attack 
by the natives while he was 
attemptmg to recover from 
them a stolen boat 
Cook called the islands the 
“ Sandwich Islands ” after his 
patron, John Montagu, the 
fourth Earl of Sandwich, the 
head of the British Admiralty , 
but “ Hawau,” the name used 
by the natives, is the one by 
which they are now known 
Although Cook was not the 
first white man to visit the 
islands, his famous journals 
first made their geography 
known to the cmh/ed world 
The islands were thengoverned 
by chiefs who constantly waged 
war against one another 
Shortly afterwards (1796) they 
were aU umted under the 
famous Kin g Eamehameha 1, 
whose descendants reigned for 
almost 100 years Many 
missionaries came to the islands from Ameiica and 
Europe, and through theu* efforts the people were 
taught reading and wntmg, and converted to 
Christiamty In 1893, when Queen Lihuokalam 
attempted to abolish the constitution which 
Kmg Kamehameha IH had been forced to give 
to the people, a revolution took place The 
q^ueen was deposed, and apphcation was made 
for annexation to the Umt^ States Hawau 
was made a republic in 1894, and annexed 
to U S A m 1898, in the Spamsh-Amencan war 
The arca of the eight prmcipal islands is 
6,449 sq miles with a population of about 
393,000, of whom nearly 150,000 are Japanese 
Hawk. The name of hawk is popularly 
applied to most birds of prey, other than 
vultures, eagles, and owls, and thus mcludes 
goshawks, sparrow-hawks, buzzards, and hamers 
The sparrow-hawk, which is one of our two 
common birds of prey, is still largely treated 
as a foe and mercilessly killed Yet m many 
ways this bird is one of the farmer’s best fnends, 
for it feeds largely on vermm It does, however, 
eat large numbers of small birds, and sometimes 
seizes small chickens to feed its young, but the 
damage it does is little m comparison with 
its services It is a short-wmged hawk, greyish 
above, with a pale breast barred with grey or 
black The nest, built m a tree, is made of 
sticks and roots, and there are from three to six 
eggs, pale bluish-white, with red-brown spots 
and blotches The young are at first covered 
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YOUNG SPARROW-HAWK 

When firat hatched from the egg, hawks, like 
many other birds, are just balis of fluffy down, 
though none the less fierce for that. This 
sparrow-hawk youngster, however, is out- 
growing the down stage, and you can already 
see his first wing feathers, while his strong 
beak and claws are well-developed 


HAWK 

with white down and are very 
fierce httle birds In former 
times the sparrow-hawk was 
one of the most popular birds 
employed m the sport of 
falconry (q v ) 

Even more common than 
the sparrow-hawk, especially 
in the more open country 
which it prefers, is the kestrel 
Tins 18 the bird you may often 
see apparently standmg still in 
mid-air, its wmgs spread out, 
its head shghtly dropped, its 
tail flickenng up and down to 
help it keep stationary Aotu- 
ally, the tips of the wmgs are 
also just movmg, but this you 
can hardly notice This habit 
has also earned for the kestrel 
its apt name of “wmd-hover ” 
It feeds on mice, mseots, etc , 
as well as small birds, and it is 
perhaps even more useful than 
the sparrow-hawk yet keep- 
ers, still Ignorant and thinkmg 
only of their employer’s phea 
sant chicks, shoot these birds 
The kestrel uses the old nest of 
some other bird, such as a crow, or builds m a hollow 
tree or hole m a cliff or m masonry Its eggs are 
covered all over with red-brown blotches In 
colour it 18 a much browner bird than the sparrow- 
hawk, flora which its long urnigs and tail further 



Fred Jeflerton 

FATHER HAWK ON THE NEST 
The males of many birds assist in the incubation of the eggs, 
taking their turn with their mates Here is a male kestrel (a 
kind of hawk) sitting tightly on the red-brown eggs contained 
in the rough nest of sticks. You can distinguish this bird by 
its regular spots and by the single bar across the bp of its tail 
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distinguish it Every year 
several pairs of kestrels nest 
in London, sometimes m the 
Houses of Parliament 
The harriers, of ■which the 
marsh, hen, and Montagu’s 
harrier all breed m Bntam, 
are very rare, and were it not 
for protection would certamly 
become extmct, as mdeed they 
almost were some years ago 
They feed largely on part- 
ndge and poultry chicks, and 
are therefore very unpopular 
■with keepers and chicken 
farmers, who shoot them 
whenever possible East 
Anglia is the headquarters of 
these birds, though the hen 
harrier breeds more in the 
Shetlands AH the hamera 
nest on the ground 
Other hawks in Bntam, be- 
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which assumed such hornble 
dimensions ni succeeding 
centunes 

He made three voyages to 
the coasts of West Africa, 
where he bartered his goods 
for cargoes of wretched 
negroes, who had been kid- 
napped by armed ruffians, 
often of their cwn race 
These unhappy people he took 
out to the Spanish Settle- 
ments m America, and sold 
them into slavery m exchange 
for such conmodities as sugar, 
gmger, and pearls This 
nefanous trade n as very pro- 
fitable to Hawkins, and it is 
said that even Queen Eliza- 
beth herself fitted out two 
ships and placed them under 
his command 

This later expedition prov- 
ed unfortunate, however 
The fleet of Hawkins was 
surprised by a Spanish admiral 


, , ^ , MERLIN — 

Bides the buzzard (y « ), are yom,g merLn has reached a later stage in the 
tho merlin and toe hobby, deTelopmentofhisplutnagetfaanthesparrow-hawk 
both small and fierce The the opposite page He has nearly tost his down, 

former 18 the typical hawk of feathen are well enough developed for mtheBayofSt Juande Woa, 

« V .1 him to have left the nest of his own accord. , , . 

the northern moorlands, the and, after a desperate en* 

latter of the woodlands m the south and south- counter, all the Enghsh ships with the exception 
em midlands But whereas the merlin is qmte of two w ere captured or sunk, with their treasure 


common, the hobby suffers 
from the greed of collectors, 
who, knowing that they can 
sell the eggs, rob every nest 
they can find and make this 
httle bird of prey rarer than 
ever The merlm nests on 
the ground among deep 
heather, the hobby m trees 

Hawkins, Sm Johit 
( 1632-95) Hawkins was a 
contemporary of Sm Francis 
Drake, and uas associated '\ 
with him durmg a long life 
on the high seas He played 
a promment part in the pro 
longed naval warfare with 
Spam dunng the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth 
The admirals of those daj s 
were not particular whom 
they hurt m the pursmt of 
their ambitions, but some of 
the enterprises of Hawkins 
fell even lower than the low 
standards of honour and jus- 
tice of his own times He had, SIR JOHN HAWKINS 

for example, the unen^viable One of the most adventurous Elizabethan seamen, 
reputation of bemg the first Hawkuis was also one of the least reputable, for 

Englishman to engage in the e* **** * slavers to fly the 

ahomiTifthTA olnTO° English flag He was treasurer of the Kavy, and 

aDominable slave traffic, fought with distinction against the Armda 



One of the tw o vessels after- 
wards foundered at sea, the 
only one to return safely to 
England bemg a small vessel 
commanded by Francis Drake 
Hawkms managed to effect 
his escape in that vessel, 
and afterwards rose to high 
rank m the Navy, becoming 
treasurer in 1673 
When England was threat- 
ened with mvasion by the 
forces of the Spamsb A^ada 
{see Armada, Spanish) 
Hawkins was vice-adimral of 
the fleet sent to meet the 
Spamards In association 
with Drake, and the other 
“ men of Devon,” Hawkms 
showed great courage and 
abihty m connexion with the 
operations and engagements 
which resulted m the complete 
defeat of the Armada He 
was kmghted for his distin 
guished services 
Hawkms, like Drake, was 
a Devonshire man —he him- 
self hailed from Pljmiouth 
— and in 1696 they set 
forth on a jomt expedition 
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against the Spaniards But they quarrelled, and 
these enmities, together with the hiduie of then 
schemes, hastened Hankins’s death Ho died 
of fever off Porto Rico, November 12, 1696 
(/See Drake, Sir Francis) 

Hawtliorn. Milton mentions the haw- 
thorn 111 his pictures of happy pastoral scenes 

And e\eiv slicpherd t<,lls Ins talc 
Under llio hawthorn in the dale 

Many of our other poets have commemorated 
the chaim of this lovelv shrubby tree, nhich 
IS often known as may 
The haivthoni {Ciataegv:> oiyacantha), a 
member of the rose tribe gion a inld tin oughout 
Europe, in northern Africa and western 
Asia It IS often moie bush than tree, and is 
frequently less then 26 feet high It foims a 
dense groutli of handsome foliage, which in 
most species tuins to brilliant colourmgs m the 
autumn In the early sprmg theie is a pro 
fusion of flagrant bloom, sometimes tmged ivith 
pink, but mostlj uhite 


HAWTHORNE 

The fruit, knoivn as “ haus,” and usually rod, 
uith hard seeds, is as hno a sight m autumn as 
the flowers aie m spring, but birds soon stiip 
the trees when frosty w'eather comes Besides 
the mid hawthorn, many fine members of the 
genus C/aiaegzis aie cultivated m gaidens One 
\ery mteresting type is the famous “ Glaston 
bury thorn ” This tree flow'cis at Christmas 
time, and the old story is that the original tree 
spi ang fi om the staff of St J oseph of Ai imathea , 
bemg planted there by the saint himself 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804-04) The 
Ameiican author, Nathamel Hawthorne, was a 
native of Salem, Massachusetts His early life 
was of a sort to make him qnict and leflectivo 
He was a lonoR boy, for his father, a sea captain, 
died w'hen he was four, and his mothei shut 
herself away from the world 
After he left college, he hved almost like a 
hermit until he was 33 But he w'as veiy busy 
all this time, thinking and WTiting, though he 
published little This long peiiod of quiet 

prepaiation accounts 
without much doubt, 
foi his deep thought 
For a time Haw 
thome 111 ed at Brook 
Faun, w'hci e agrouji 
of hteiarj men and 
women w'ere trying 
an experiment in 
communit}' life, and 
so he got the idea 
for Ills “Blithednle 
Romance ” 

He man led Miss 
Sophia Peabodj m 
1842, and foi a time 
they hved in Con 
coi d, Massacliusctts, 
m the “ Old Manse,” 
in intimate friend- 
ship with Thoienu 
and Emeison 
Then, because he 
w^as unable to eain 
enough by w'nting 
to support his family 
he took a position 
mthc Salem custom- 
house Undei the 
influence of the old 
atmosphere that 
liad so strongH 
touched his imagin- 
ation, his thoughts 
began to take defi 
mte shape m the 
storj that made him 
famous, “ The Scar- 
let Letter” (1860) 



THE GLORIOUS ‘MAY’ OF THE HAWTHORN 
All over England, when the " may,” as the flowers of the hawthorn are called, is out, you may 
see sprays such as this But when it comes to picking them, it Is no easy matter, for every 
spray is guarded by short, strong spines, hidden close to the stems by the mass of white flowers 
The leaves, too, are hidden and not fully developed as yet 
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E II Talleruill 

MAKING HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES 

In the hot days of summer one of the pleasantest sights in our countryside is a field in which the hay is being cut, carted, and 
stacked, and many novelists and descriptive writers have told of its charming combination of sight and smell This photograph 
was taken in the Isle of Arran, in ^e Firth of Clyde, and shows sturdy haymakers piling the cut grass m the httle, 

round stacks favoured in that region 


After it was published, as he said, “fame Mas 
M'on," and his futme Mas secure “ The House 
of the Seven Gables “ and “ A Wonder Book for 
Boys and Girls ” appeared m 1861, and 
“ Tanglewood Tales ” in the next year 
Later, as consul at Liverpool, Handhome had 
a chance for European travel, and durmg this 
time he visited France and Italy Broken by 
ill-health and saddened by the Civil War, he did 
not live many years after his return in 1860 
None of Haivthorne’s novels could be called 
bright and cheerful, though they have touches 
of qiuet humour They are overhung mth a 
sense of mystery and unseen influences Many 
of his tales are symbols or allegoiies His 
stones for children were treated ivith the same 
care and thought as his novels for older folk 
Hawthorne was a tnio artist, ivho took time and 
pams to make his language the perfect expres- 
sion of his thought 

Hay. To holiday on an English farm during 
haymaking time is to expeiience the healthiest, 
]oyfullest and j oiliest time unagmable For hay 
18 the ^t harvest of the year, first to repay the 
farmer for long months of toil, and the men, 
Momen and children of the countryside rejoice 
at this token of Nature’s bounty Everyone is 
agog Mith excitement and eneigy foi the hay 
must be harvested before the weather breaks 


In bnlhant sunshine, under blue skies, Mitli 
larks Boanng overhead and the air laden ivith 
the scent of the new-moMm hay — an aroma not 
to be matched m the laboratories of perfumers 
— the work of mowing, and swathe-turnmg 
goes on to the sound of laughter and song Here, 
indeed, you see the life of the Enghsh country- 
side at its very best 

Even the ammals m the field respond to 
the all-pervading atmosphere of the haymakmg 
season, as if sensing in this their ivmter’s security, 
for from the standpoint of feedmg farm animals, 
especially for use duimg the months when 
the pastures are broMTi and dead, there is no 
fodder to compare with hay 

In England and Wales, about IJ millions of 
acres of the best land is put under hay as per- 
manent grass, clover or rotation grasses Its 
value IB computed at £4,600,000 pei annum on 
an average This acreage is raised from legumes 
such as clover, peas and beans, and from grasses 
such as timothy, meadowsweet and lucerne 

In order to keep a large portion of the pro 
terns, sugars and other soluble matter stored m 
stalk and leaves by the groivmg plant, most 
hays are cut while the grass is still m flower and 
before the seed matures If left standmg too 
long, the stems and leaves rapidly lose then 
uounshment, becommg dry and useless for feed 
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SoTnetimea two or more crops may be obtained 
from the liayfield m a year It is usually cut and 
left on the field about three days to dry or 
“ cure ” in the sun Wlicn properly done, curmg 
develops a desirable flavour, and the character- 
istic aroma which makes the meadows “ sweet 
with hay ” To prevent it from drymg too rapidly, 
and to protect it from ram, it is raked into 
windrows or put up m cocks About a \i eek after 
cutting it IS loaded m hay racks, and hauled to 
the bam or stack Hay tedders, hay rakes, and 
hay loaders greatly lessen the work, and hay 
presses have come mto quite general use to bale 
the hay because the bulkmess of the loose hay 
is a great disadvantage in storage or trans 
portation The mtroduction of grass drymg 
plants, whereby the full succulence and food 
values of young grass is mamtained, to be em- 
ployed later m the ivmter feeding of animals, is 
a great advance m agriculture But haymaking, 
with its delightful characteristics, inll always 
remam on the smaller farms of England 
Haydllj Fbakz Joseph (Pron hi'-dn) 
(1732-1809) No musician was better liked than 
Haydn, and the mckname “ Papa Haydn,” by 
which he was known, expresses the great affection 
in which he was held by all who knew him He 


was like a father to his associates, as he w as also 
to all young and stniggling men of talent 
Hahn’s oiin father, a mechanic of the toiin 
of Eohrau, m Loner Austria, was a man of re- 
fined tast^ He was fond of music, and the 
evemngs of Haydn’s early childhood nere spent 
listening to his father playing the harp while his 
mother sang the folksongs of Hungary, the 
themes of nhich later found their way into some 
of the finest compositions of the master 
As a child Haydn showed marked abihty along 
musical hues, and at the earlj’^ age of eight was 
made a chorister m the chapel of St Stephen, 
m Vienna At the age of seventeen his voice 
broke Because of some bojosh prank he was 
expelled, and found himself destitute 
Ten long hard years followed Hungry, cold, 
ragged, but always devoted to the art of music, 
Haydn struggled against poverty, and at last 
fortune smiled He was made Erector of the 
orchestra of Prmce Esterhazy, at that time the 
finest m Austria, and for thirtj years he held this 
position Durmg this time his compositions irere 
most numerous, and his fame ns a composer 
spread to Leipzig, Paris, and London 
The friendship which sprang up at this period 
between Haydn and the great Mozart was one 
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HAYDN CONDUCTS A DRAWING ROOM CONCERT 








HAYDN 

of great value to both the composers Mozart 
was so frank m his recognition of the youngei 
man’s v ork that he said he never heard one of 
Haydn’s compositions mthout learning some 
thing from it, and called him “ the greatest 
composer m the world ” Haydn profited no less 
from the fiiendship, foi it was from Mozart that 
he derived much of the iiiasteiy of orchestral 
effect that marked his later symphonies 

When 68 years of age Haydn came to England 
He w'as received with the greatest enthusiasm 
and Oxfoid University conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor of Music Durmg his stay of 
18 months he produced his opera “ Orfeo ” nine 
symphonies, and numerous other compositions, 
among them the accompaniments of more than 
100 Scottish songs 

In his 67th year Haydn’s great oratono “ The 
Creation ” was produced Am ong the composi- 
tions of his dechmng years was the Austrian 
national anthem He died m Vienna, during 
the French occupation of that city, and French 
officeis were among the mourners at his funeral 

Havdn’s compositions are numerous, includ- 
ing 125 symphonies, 70 quaitels (which are the 
most distinctive of Ins woiks), three oiatoiios 
64- sonatas, 16 masses, and a laige nunibei of 
smaller pieces of church music 



E J Bedford 

RICH CROP OF HAZEL-NUTS 


Usually, the hazel-nuts occur only in ones or twos, but here 
IS a fine spray with much fuller bunches Each nut is held 
safely in its papery " shuck " until it is ripe, when it falls, 
leaving the " shuck ” behind Vou can see, too, the typical 
leaves of the hazel, broad and serrated, with a narrow point. 


HEALTH 

FIeuzbL Although the liazel furnishes effective 
httle rods for hoops and baskets and crates, it is 
known chiefly for its nuts Some cultivated 
varieties grown m England, such as the filbert, 
are collected for the maiket, hut the majority 
of tho members of this group aie mere shrulm 
or bushes, and tbe nuts have little market value 
Hazel-nuts he m leafy cups m clusters of two, 
three, or four, and from their hght brown shade 
we get the colour term “ hazel ” The oil pressed 
from hazel-nuts is used by perfumers and 
painters, and m medicine 
In certain European lands a forked hazel twng 
18 used as a divining rod for pointing to the 
place where precious mmerals or other objects 
he hidden, or where water may be found 
Tho hazels belong to the biich family {Betv- 
laceae) The scientific name of common hn7el 
18 Gorylus aveUava 

Health, Mlnistey of All matters concerning 
the health of the people of England and Wales 
are looked after by the Mmistry of Health 
It was established by Act of Parliament in 
191Q, and took over the work previously per 
formed by the Local Government Board m the 
organization of the National Health Insurance, 
ceitam duties connected with tho welfare of 
children from the Board of Education, otliem 
formerly discharged by the Pnvy_ Council, 
togethei with most of the powers of the Home 
•Secretary under the Lunacy and Mental De- 
ficiency Acts The depaitment is presided ovei 
1)^ the Minister of Health 
Its estabhshment just after the close of the 
World War was a sign of a change m the piibhc 
and ofiicial attitude towards health and ebsease 
It was a recogmtion of the fact that good health 
IS a national asset, and that it is one of the 
duties of the State to see that its citizens are 
enabled to live healthy hves The piibhc health 
services now covei the whole country, and theic 
are hundreds of doctors in the Health Sennee 
whose job it is not only to cure people who are 
ill but to see that they never become ill 
This change fiom curative to preventive 
medical action on the part of the State is one 
of the brightest features in modern social 
legislation It recognizes that everyone, from 
tho neivly-horn infant to the oldest, is a citizen 
of potential value, or deserving of recompense 
foi past services to the State 
Amd so today we see the constant multiplica- 
tion of ante-natal chmes, infant welfare centres, 
open-air schools, orthopaedic institutions, and 
othei similar organizations designed solely to 
promote health and to convert C3 citizens into 
A1 members of the community, physically and 
mentally equipped to play their part for the 
good of the commonwealth Inspired by the 
Ministry, slums are being lapidly demolished 
in our great cities, and aie being leplaoed 
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A LONDON SLUM ^PLACED BY HEALTHY HOMK 



All three photographs in this page were taken on the same spot >n a Lambeth slum area. Those above show a part of 
the Chma Walk area as it was onguiall;, a narrow, ill paved alley, Imed by old and insanitary houses. In their place the 
fine building shown in the upper photograph has been erected. Altogether five acres of slums hke those above have been 
cleared in the China Walk area, and m theu- place sia blocks, comprising 283 dwellings, have been built by the London County 
Council The photograph shows the largest of the blocks, built round a garden quadrangle that is 300 feet long and 93 feet wide. 

Courlrtv oj {hf iMttdon Ccuntp Covntfl 
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SCHOOLROOM OPEN TO THE SUN’S HEALTH-GIVING RAYS 

Ideas as to the value to health of fresh air have changed during the past forty or fifty years It was once thought that 
in cold and wet weather fresh air was dangerous to health, and nurseries and schoolrooms were kept at a high temperature 
with the windows closed Nowadays children are kept as much in the fresh air and sunlight as possible This photograph 
shows a modem classroom entirely built of glass The front wall consists of a folding glass screen which is drawn back in 
fine weather, so that the children are practically in the open air, while in bad weather the screen forms a fourth wall 

by houses that are healthy and comfortable to farthest extremities of the body, and when 
hve in In conjunction with other Government anything goes wrong with this hving pump, our 
departments the Health Ministry ngorously very life is in great danger 
controls the standard of purity or freshness By the beatmg of the heart we can judge 
of all foodstuffs offered for sale , it super- pretty accurately the well-being of the other 
intends the admimstration of our hospitals , organs of the body For if any one of them is in 
and it fosters or supports every movement, trouble, the beatmg of the heart is usually 
such as regular medical and dental mspection affected The beat is either faster or sloiver, 
of school children, whereby the whole standard stronger or weaker, accordmg to the particular 
of national physique may be improved ailment '^en all is well, the tmy baby’s heart 

Although one of the youngest of post War beats about 120 times a minute, wlule the 
Ministries, the Health klmistry has already normal grown person’s heart beats only about 
proved the most successful and, from the pomt 72 times Small ammalB,’hke*'the rabbit, have 
of view of national investment for future gam, rapid hearts, hke the baby 
the most promismg Thus, infantile mortahty The artenes which carry the blood from the 
has been considerably lowered, the average ex- heart are like flexible tubes possessmg elastic 
pectation of life raised, and that dread scourge walls As a result, we can plainly feel the 
tuberculosis held m check It is as yet too beating of the heart at certam points, where the 
early to state m terms of gam the results of big arteries come close to the surface of the 
the national fitness campaign, but there can body Tlie blood is forced into these artenes' 
be no doubt that the health and tone of the m a spurt, followed by a slight pause and then 
nation, mdividually and in the aggregate, will another spurt The clastic walls of the arteries, 
benefit enormously m order to cope with each spurt ns it comes. 

Heart. Many popular expressions, such as must stretch and then contract So mstead of 
“ getting to the heart of the matter,” and a smooth flow of the blood we have a wave-hke 
“ wummg another’s heart,” and “ losmg heart ” motion, which we can feel We call this the 
when we are discouraged, would tell us, even “ pulse,” and it can be most plainly felt on the 
if ue did not know m other ways, that the heart ivrist or at the side of the throat 
holds a vital place in our lives It is the pump With the exception of certain simple foims, 
upon u Inch we depend to force the blood to the all animals have an organ which does this pump- 
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mg work — from such lo'n species as the earth 
11 onus, which have just a tube inth muscular 
nails that can contract m a regular rhythmic 
way, to the fishes with their two chambered 
hearts , snakes, frogs, and toads, whose hearts 
have three chambers , and the bu^, brutes, and 
Man, whose hearts have four chambers Thus, 
from the way m n hich the heart is made, we can 
trace somethmg of the ancestry of an ammal 
In the human body, the heart is situated near 
the centre of the upper or cheat cavity It is a 
pear shaped — ^but sbghtly flattened — ^pouch, 
with very powerful muscular walls The large 
end or base of this pouch points upwards and 
backwards towards the nght shoulder, wlule the 
small end points downwards, forwards, and to 
the left The position of this end is so close to 
the surface that we can feel it beat , hence we 
often speak of the heart as being on the left 
side, when m reahty it is very nearly in the 
centre In the grown 
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man or woman, the 
heart is about 5 
inches long and 
about 3^ wide It 
weighs from 9 to 
11 ounces 
We think of our 
hearts as workmg 
day and mght, con- 
stantly and without 
rest But this is not 
quite true The real 
work IB done m con- 
tracting , the re 
lamng at the end of 
each contraction is 
a passive process 
Then there is a shght 
pause before the 
next contraction, 
wluch IS a restmg 

™ O. THB HBABt 

ptecedmg them total K 

nwinly on the left side of the chost. its aoex belnv 

about 15 hours m the film «„d .«th „te, about at 

every 24 , so we «>r««ut-bone, or sternum. The »,orkmg oi the heart is shoL m tte 

can say that the diagram in page 2042 

heart works only mne hours a day Durmg 
these rest penods the heart feeds itself Though 
It moies only about 6 ounces of blood at each 
stroke. It beats about 100,000 tunes in a day 
so that the work done by the heart is eqiuvalent 
to movmg about 12 tons m each 24 houra The 
heart must be kept rested and fed, or its work is 
much hindered and its structure over-stramed 
The walls of the heart are made up of three 
coats— an outside coat, a middle one, which is 
0. very powerful muscular layer, and an inner 
coa^ ve^ thin and delicate, which lines the 
heart and also forms part of the doors, or valves 


A partition runs doum through the middle of 
the heart which divides it mto two absolutely 
separate portions (the nght and loft sides) This 
really makes two distmct pumps, which work 
at the same tune, but handle somewhat different 
lands of blood Each side is agam divided by 
a oross-partition into an upper and a lower 
chamber The upper chamber of the heart is 
called the “ auncle ” (nght or left, as the case 
may be) The lower chamber is called the 
“ ventncle ” (nght or left) In the partitions 
between there are doors called “ valves " 

The door on the nght side has three sections 
(“ tncuspid valve ”), and it is so hinged that the 
blood flowmg mto the lower chamber, or len- 
tncle, will close the door when the chamber is 
full and prevent a backward flow , for the door 
■will open only m one direction On the left side, 
the door between the auncle and the i entncle 
has onl}' two sections (“mitral valve”) It is 

hmged, and acts 
very like the door 
on the nght side 
Openmg out into 
arlenes from both 
ventncles are other 
doors, made m three 
sections and called 
the “ semilunar 
valves,” because 
they somewhat re- 
semble a half moon 
in shape These 
doors open and close 
automatically as 
the blood passes 
through A doctor 
can tell with a 
stethoscope whether 
the valves are u ork- 
mg properly by the 
sound the blood 
makes in passing 
through them 
When we look 
closely at this 
double pump, we 
find, entenng the 



nght auncle, large vessels (veins) which have 
gathered up the blood from all over the system 
and brought it back to the heart This blood is 
lacking m oxygen and has much carbon dioxide 
a waste matenal Entenng the nght auncle, this 
dark or venous” blood passes on through the 
valve mto the nght ventncle, and then through 


2011 


which carries it to the lungs 

■^ile m the lungs, the blood gets nd of this 
carbon ^oxtde (which the lungs then breathe 
out), and takes up the life givmg oxygen, which 
the Junes havA hrBf.+.i,»,i ,« refreshed 
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blood 18 then gathered up m the pulmonary 
veins and earned back to the heart Here it 
enters the left auncle This cycle is known as 
the hmg or “ pulmonaiy ” circulation 
The blood now contains oxygen, and is ready 
to be sent all over the body It is now bnght 
scarlet in colour, and is called artenal blood 
On entering the left auncle, it flows (partially 
forced by the contracting auncle) through the 
door mto the left ventricle, and from there is 


to the faithest extremity of the body, the 
muscular walls of the left ventricle are much 
more powerful than those of the nght, which 
Tias to send it only as far as the lungs 
The heart is automatic , that is, it starts its 
own beat But the action of the heart is 
regulated by two separate nerves One, the 
“ sympathetic nerve,” makes it woik faster , the 
other set of nerve fibres, known as the “ vagus ” 
nerve, behaves in just the opposite wav, tending 


HOW THE HEART KEEPS THE BLOOD STREAM FLOWING 



forced by the contraotmg 
ventiiele thiough the semi- 
lunar valve into the ‘‘ aorta,” 
the mam outward passage, to 
be distributed all over the 
body It passes through 
smaller and smaller artenes, 
until it finally gets mto the 
thm-walled capiUanes, from 
which it reaches every ceU 
of the system These capil- 
laries are the timest blood- 
vessels in the body, and it is 
here that takes place the vital 
piocess of “ osmosis,” by 
which the actual exchange of 
the fresh food earned by the 
blood for the accumulated 


how ther connect to vaiious parts of the 
Impure blood from the bodjr 
comes to the right anriclo From there 
it passes to tho right ventriele, which 
pumps it to the lungs Returning purified 
from the lungs, It enters the left auricle, 
passes to the left ventricle, which pumps 
it out again to the body The pumping 
process, shown in the three upper pic- 
tures, consists of n contraction which 
works from top to bottom of the heart on 
both sides at the same time In (1) 
both auricles are filled, the right with 
Impure blood from the body ana the left 
with pure blood from the lungs, and the 
_ ining of the contraction is forcing 
the blood through the valves into the 
ventricles In (2) the contraction has 
passed to the ventncles The “back 
pressure” has closed the valves to tho 
auricles, end is forcing the blood from 
the right ventricle to the lungs and from 
the left ventricle to the body In (3) the 
contraction Is finished The ventricles 
have been discharged, the auricles have 
been filled, and an instant later the 
process will he repeated 


wastes of the tissue cell is accomplished 
Osmosis simply means mterchange of fluids 
of different densities and under different 
pressures through a septum, or membrane 
The blood is now leady to go back to the 
heart It takes a diop of blood about half a 
imnute to comiilete the cycle and get back to 
the heart The circulation controlled by the 
pump on the left side is known as the “ systemic 
cucidation ” And smee it must send the blood 


to slow down the work of the lieait The two 
keep the action nicely balanced 
The heart may become diseased, mainlj 
from one or two causes — eithei from overwork 
or by infection from bacteria earned by the 
blood The infection often takes place in bad 
teeth or tonsils Tlie infected blood of necessity 
comes in contact ivith the delicate inside Iming 
of the heart, and often causes an inflammation 
which prevents the valves from vorkmg 
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properly This mflammation may spread over 
the whole inside wall oi the heart and hrmg 
about more or less senous results 
We may overwork the heart by too violent 
or too prolonged everoise This compels the 
muscle to work too rapidly, depriving it of its 
rest period, and hence cuts down the food 
supply of the heart it-self Tlie heart mav be 
permanently dilated or enlarged 
Perhaps the valves get so overstramed as to 
tear them and more or less permanently disable 
them This is why we should never engage in 


violent athletic exercise imiQediately foUowmg 
a meal The heart is already workmg hard to 
supply the digestive organs with extra blood 
to deal with the food, and, if the muscles are 
put in action at the same time the heart is 
overworked 

Anythmg which tends to disturb the fine 
balance or regulanty of the heart-beat will 
produce trouble if kept up — ^possibly resulting 
m palpitation (a too rapid beating) or an inabihU 
to contract and expand properlv See, also the 
articles on Blood Phi siology Bespiration 


The MYSTERY of HEAT EXPLAINED 

Cmce a priiniitie man first made heat by rubbing two sticks together," 

‘^people liaie wondered what it really was, many haie eren thought it ts a 
separate substance How Science has unravelled ihts problem is told here 


Heat. What 18 heat * For centuries even 


learned men were puzzled by this question 
Tliey weighed a piece of metal and then heated 
It, onli to find that 
addmg heat did not 
1 increase the weight 
Tliey found, however 
i that addmg heat did 
^ increase the size So 
these wise men of old 
uere led to beheve 
I that heat was a mys- 
’ tenous fluid, which 
was mviBible, weighing 
[ nothing, but which 
could flow m some way 
from the hot body to the 
cold body This fluid 
they called "calonc " 
This idea that heat is a material substance 
was beheved until about the year 1800, and 
old text books in physics speak of " caloric ” 
flowmg from one body to another Thus, 
calonc was said to flow from the hot coals to 
the kettle of water Then, m 1798 and 1799, 
two men, Count Rmnford and Sir Humphry 
Davy , shoved by experiments that heat could 
not be a material substance 



In 1798 Count Rmnford wrote to the Royal 
Societi of Tjondon an account of experiments 
that he made while bonng brass cannon in 
Munich for the Bavanan army He observed 
that m bonng metal the tool and the metal 
both got hot , but Rmnford asked “ Where 
this heat come from « What is this heat 1 " 
He iMuIated his brass block with felt, so that 
the heat could not come from outside , then he 
used blunt tools, and got fewer metal chips, 
but mote and more heat, by using more and 
more mechamcal work In his account he 
wote It 18 hardly necessary to add that 
am-thing which an msulated body can furnish 
mthoiit limitation cannot possibly be a matenal 


substance It must be motion ” He meant 
the motion of the particles of the body 

Then, nest year, Bumford’s fnend, Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, made another experiment to prove 
that heat was not a substance He performed 
his expenment one freezing wmter day He 
contrived to mb together two pieces of ice m a 
vacuum, and found that he could melt the ice 
by friction, even when all near-by bodies were 
below the freezing temperature He then 
asked, “ Where can this so called calonc 
come from ? ” The only answer was “ There 
IS no substance calonc Heat is sunplv motion 
given to particles or molecules ’’ 

From these experiments of Rnmford and 
Davy the world should have learned the true 
nature of heat But it was not until 40 years 
later that the world realized the full truth of 
these ideas and espenments Then, m 1840, 
James Prescott Joule {qv) of Manchester, by 
chunung up water and thus heating it, measured 
m long careful experiments the work needed to 
produce a unit of heat, finding the constant 
now termed " the mechamcal equivalent of 
heat ” We know from J oule’s work that it takes 
7/8 foot-pounds of work to produce a “ Bntish 
thermal unit ” of heat 

Thus these great men, Rumford, Daw, and 
Joule, showed us what heat is If you hammei 
a piece of iron it gets hot, because the blows of 
the hammer give motion to the molecules of the 
iron Yon rub tno dry sticks together, and 
under good conditions yon produce heat — that 
is, you set the molecules in high motion, so that 
the wood catches fire To eitplam heat, we 
mutt remember that all matter is made up of 
molecules, and that m all bodies, at temperatures 
that WB know, the molecules are m constant 
motion 'il&at is, all bodies that we know have 
urn, which vanes accordmg to the motion of 
the molecules 

Science has shown that if we could lower the 
temperature of a body to 459 ® below zero 
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(Fahienheit), then the moleciiles would he at 
lest — that IS, the body i\ouId have lost all its 
heat Such an intense cold as —459“ F (oi 
-273“ Centigrade), which is called “absolute 
zero,” has never been reached Experimenters 
have produced temperatures within a fraction of 
a degree of it by the evaporation of a hquefied 
gas Another method is to chill some substance, 
while keeping its molecules in action by a 
magnetic field Removing the field causes the 
molecules to lose 
most of their motion 
(8e& Freezmg) 

Matter has some 
very interestmg pro- 
perties when its mole- 
cules have so very 
little motion All 
gases become bqmds 
or solids, even hehum 
becommg a hquid , 
and the molecules of a 
metal near the abso- 
lute zero aie so close 
together that a 
current of electricity 
finds no resistance 
Of course, no form of 
life can exist at such 
low temperatures, foi 
heat IS needed to 
mamtain Me 
If, on the other 
hand, we add motion 
to the molecules of a 
body, we make it 
hotter Intheelectnc 
arc we get the most 
rapid molecular 
motion that we have 
produced on the 
earth, a temperature 
of moie than 7,000“ 

F It IS still hotter 
on the sun, the 
temperature of that 
body probably bemg 
TVo very jiractical 
heat are ' 

It * ” and “ 
to place * 


POWER FROM THE SUN'S HEAT 
Sunlight IS indirectlj the source of all heat and therefore of all 
power , and it is now being used directly for the production of power 
The photograph shows a "sun motor" at Pasadena, Calif orma 
The umbrella-like wheel contains z,ooo narrow mirrors set so that 
they reflect the heat on to a cyhndrical boiler and generate steam 


more than 10,000“ F 
questions for us about 
How can we get heat when we want 
How can we transfer heat from place 
Our great source of heat is the sun 
The sun contmues century after century to send 
to the earth a constant stream of light and heat, 
by the method of radiation Of radiation you 
will read later m this article We cannot control 
the heat that comes from the sun , we can only 
use what Nature sends us In some places, as, 
for example, at Pasadena, m CaMomia, direct 
use IS made of the sun’s heat, which is trans- 
formed mto power, but m general we get only 
mdireot benefits from the sun’s heat 


Different parts of the earth get very different 
quantities of the sun’s heat , and these different 
quantities also cause our seasons In ivmter, in 
northern or far southern countries, the sun’s 
heat 18 not enough to keep our houses warm, so 
we must use artificial heat We must also use 
artificial heat for cooking, and for producmg 
steam for the engmes m our factones and mills 
and power plants, and for our railway engmes 
and steamships and steam rollers, and so forth 

Our great source of 
artificial heat is found 
in the burnmg of 
wood, coal, oil, and 
gas, but it must bo 
borne m mind that 
much of this heat is 
“ stored sunshine ’’ 
from past ages (Sec 
Fuels) The oxygen of 
the atmosphere com- 
bmes with the carbon 
and gases of the fuel, 
and in so doing 
releases energy which 
sets the molecules m 
Violent motion — ^that 
IS, produces heat 
There are many other 
chemical actions that 
produce heat, but the 
burmng of coal, oil, 
and natural gas is the 
great aHificial source 
of heat 

Another method of 
producmg heat is bj 
passing an electno 
current through ivires 
(«ee Electricity), and 
many helpful devices 
make use of electnc 
heating Electric 
heating is, moreover, 
rapidly becoming 
cheaper, and is being 
increasingly used for heating purposes Electno 
heating is, of course, itself often dependent upon 
the burnmg of coal or oil to run the engmes that 
dnve the dynamos that produce the electricity 
Heat from friction and impact also can never be 
generally available for large-scale heatmg In 
many places, where water-power is available, 
cheap electncity is also possible 
Heat travels m three ways by conduction, 
by convection, and by radiation I^en one end 
of an iron bar is placed m a fire, the rapidly 
movmg molecules of the hot coals and hot gases 
stnke against the iron molecules, and so the iron 
molecules that touch the fire are given violent 
motion These first molecules pass the motion 
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along to other molecules farther 
back in the iron , and soon the 
beat travels or is conducted to the 
hand that holds the iron That 
IS, in conduction the heat motion 
passes along ]ust as motion passes 
along a row of halls which hump 
against each other 
The best conductors of heat are 
the metals Wood is a poor heat 
conductor This is the reason you 
can hold a burning match, even 
while the wood bums only an 
eighth of an mch away A metal 
wire would have to be several 
mches long for you to hold it in 
jour hand when one end was red- 
hot We wrap steam pipes with 
felt and asbestos because felt and 
asbestos are poor heat conductor 
Now take the hot iron hat out 
of the fire The air about it is 
heated, and the hot air rises In 
this case, the heat travels upwards 
by cmvection — ^that is, by hemg 
conveyed by the currents of 
heated air In the hot air furnace 
for house heatmg, the heat is 
transferred to the rooms by con- 
vection— by the flow of hot air 
through metal ducts It is by 
convection, usmg the flow of 
steam or hot water through iron 
pipes, that heat is transferred m 
steam and hot -water heating 
systems In convection, heat is 
conveyed by movmg the hot 
matter itself, as m the case of 
hot air, hot water or steam 
But heat can reach j'^our hand 
from the hot iron bar when your 
hand is at some distance beneath 
the hot bar There is no stream 
of hot air to the hand m this case, 
because hot air rises In this case 
the heat travels neither by passmg 
along from molecule to molecule, 
as m conduction, nor by the con 
vejTng of currents of hot matter, 
as m convection , but it flies 
duectly across space This is the 
uay heat and Light come to us 
from the sun across stretches of 
empty space This method of 
transfer is called radiation And 
what is radiation ? Evidently it 
18 not the same as the heat which 
18 the swmgmg motions of the 
molecules of matter, for there is no 
matter to heat m the long stretches 
between the earth and the sun 



Heat is created and ttaasmitted by 
tbe impact ot molecules 



Molemlea o( tbe bar carry the beat 
to the haad by “condnctton.** 



Heated air rises and spreads, cairy- 
ini beat by "conTecUon.” 



Heat traTels la ati directions by 
‘ radiation * through ihe air 



tomct between objects speeds up 
tbeir molecules and so eanaes Uiem 
to become heated. 



^e rajdd motion of molecnles un- 
dergoing chemical changes is tbe 
cause of heat in fire 



The •‘British Tbeimsl Unit" Is the 
amount of heat needed fo raise one 
pound of water one degreeUahrenbeit 
m temperature. 


FACTS ABOUT HEAT 


A hot body, by the motion of 
its molecules, sets up waves in 
the surroundmg ether similar to 
hght waves, hut mvisible {See 
Ether , Light) They are called 
heatwaves, m the ordmary sense 
they are not heat at aU, but rays 
of energy that will produce heat 
in the objects they stnke When 
these heatwaves strike an object, 
they are partly absorbed and 
partly reflected, and the energy 
of the absorbed radiation causes 
motion of the molecules of the 
bodj' — ^that IS, causes heat Some 
bodies are better absorbers of 
radiation than others Thus, a 
black cloth absorbs more radia- 
tion and reflects less radiation 
than a white cloth , hence dull 
black bodies get hotter m the 
Bunshme than white bodies This 
18 the reason why people find 
white clothes cooler than dark 
clothes m summer 

Radiation — ^that is, heat u aves 
in the ether — ^is produced by the 
vibratmg molecules of hot bodies 
As stated above, radiations come 
from hot bodies, and the sun with 
its great heat gives off an amount 
of radiation which is enormous 
compared with any other source 
that reaches us Every sijuare 
foot of the sun gives off as much 
heat as would be produced by 
hummg 1,500 tons of coal on each 
square foot every hour These 
heat waves, as stated, can he 
reflected and refracted as well as 
absorbed Thus, at the focus of a 
lens, or burning glass, there is 
gathered both the msihle (light) 
and the invisible (heat) radiation, 
80 that fire can be started by 
puttmg paper or shavings at that 
pomt A concave mirror can he 
used for this same purpose of con- 
centratmg radiation The Greek 
philosopher Archimedes is even 
said to have set fire to the Roman 
warships off Syracuse by the 
use of a big bummg glass or 
burning mirror 

There are two measures of heat, 
the degree of heat and the qmnUty 
of heat The degree of heat we call 
the “ temperature ” of the bodv 
containmg the heat The more 
rapidly the molecules vibrate, the 
higher will he the temperature 
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USING THE SUN AS A MATCH 
When heat rajrs and sunhght pass through a magnifying 
glass they are concentrated at one small point, so that a piece 
of paper held here is easily set on fire 

Temperature is measured by a thermometei 
Our most useful thermometer, the mercury 
theimometer, shows the temperature by the 
position of the mercury m the glass stem, 
which IS sealed at one end and formed mto a 
bulb, containing the mercury, at the other 
It IS graduated either m Fahrenheit degrees or 
111 Centigrade degrees Two bodies can have 
the same temperature, and yet have very 
different quanMies of heat — ^first, on account 
of the mass of the body, and, second, on account 
of the hnd of matter Thus, a bucket of water 
will contain much more heat than a cup of water 
at the same temperature Experiment shows 
that it takes 30 times as much heat to raise a 
pound of water through one degree of temper- 
ature as it does to raise a pound of mercury 
Tins property of the substance is called its 
“ siiecifio heat ” 

Quantity, as distmguished from degree, of 
heat IS measured in terms either of " oalones ” 
or of “ British thermal umts ” A “ calorie ” is 
the quantity of heat or thermal energy used to 
raise the temperature of one gramme of watei, 
one Centigrade degree This is the umt used m 
most scientific work A Bntish thermal umt 
(B T U ) IS the quantity of heat needed to raise 
the temperature of one pound of waterone degree 
Fahrenheit The BTU is the umt used in 
most cases by Bntish and American engmeers 
Thus we read in an eugmeenng paper that a 
certam kmd of coal "gives 13,000 BTU per 
pound of coal " This means that the heat pro 
duced by burmng a pound of this coal is enough 
to raise 13,000 pounds of water one degree F 

We know by expenenoe that mechanical 
work can produce heat Indeed, if our engines 
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and machines are not properly oiled, we get 
heat at the expense of work when we do not 
want heat The reverse question is Can wo 
turn heat mto mechamcal work * This is ]ust 
what James Watt and other great engineers 
have done, with such wonderful results, for 
modern mdustry The steam-engme and the gas 
engine are the wonderful heat engines whioli got 
mechamcal power from heat, and so are the sun 
motors at Pasadena pictured in page 2044 
It IS the science of heat that has given us these 
marvellous engines to turn the heat stored in 
coal and oil and gas into power, to run our 
factones, to hght our homes, and to transport 
our goods and ourselves across land and sea 
and through the air But many of the old 
time methods of producing heat are being super 
seded, espeoiaUy by electnoity 

Meather. The “ bourne blooming heather," 
which clothes the rugged Scottish Highlands 
with a soft vesture of purple, enteis into the 
very life of the people, their songs and stones, 
as perhaps no other plant has done m any land 
The heather (CaUnna vulgans ) — oi “hug,” 
as it is sometimes called — is found not only in 



TRUE HEATHER '* " 

This IS the real heather, which is often known as "ling 
Its very numerous, tmy, triangular leaves and very small, 
pinkish-purple flowers are unlike those of any of the heaths 
such as that opposite with which It Is often confused 
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Scotland, butalsothrougli- 
out northern and western 
Europe It is a small 
evergreen shrub, of the 
ordei Ericaceae, some- 
times nsmg only a few 
inches above the ground, 
but often growing to a 
height of three feet or 
even more 

On its purplish brown 
stems are close leaved 
green shoots and featherj 
',pikes of tmy flowers, 
iisuallyrose Idacmcolour, 
but rangmg from deep 
purple to pure white 
Wlute heather is some- 
what rare m the wdd 
state , in Scottish super- 
stition this beautiful plant 
is regarded as a bnnger 
of good luck 

Not only does this hardy 
plant lend beauty to the 
landscape, but it serve** 
nianv useful purposes 
The tops afford winter 
forage for Highland sheep 
and cattle, as well ns for 
numerous birds such as 
grouse The flowei is a 
fai ounte of the bee, and heather houej has a 
delicious flavour The larger steins are made 
into brooms, the smaller into brashes 
Owing to the scarcity of wood, the High 
landers in forniei times bnilt their " sbiebngs. 



It IS 


LOVELY BELL-HEATHER 
easy to see srhy this plant gets its names 


heather refers to the flowers which are truly bell shaped 
as you see here while the name cross-leaved heath 
lenunds you that the little narrow leaves grow m fours 
hhe a senes of crosses all the way up the wiry steins 


”"3 or cabins, of heather stems 
i cemented with mud, and 
used it as a thatch , wlule 
heathei laid on the 
' ground with the small 
twigs uppermost formed 
a warm, comfortable bed 
for the warrior, as it still 
does for many a shepherd 
and hunter 

Often wrongly called 
“heather” aretbe various 
species of heath, members 
of the genus Erica and 
closely related to true 
heather A number of 
these are common in 
Bntam, the most famdini 
being the cross - leaA ed 
heath, or bell heather (h 
tetrahx), and the fine 
leaved heath (E cinerea) 
The former has pale, 
almost pmk flowers, the 
latter’s blooms bemg of e 
noli piuplisli hue Both 
these are common in most 
places where Img oeoiirs 
Other species, winch art 
\ ery local, are the Cornish 
heath [E lagans), which 
m that county often 
coveis large tracts of land , the cdiated heath, 
E cihans, found m Dorset and Ireland , and 
the Irish heath, E meditcrranea Of these, E 
ciharia is the finest, bearmg long spikes of 
crimson purple flowei s 
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MAKING an ARTIFICIAL CLIMATE 


j-fere are discussed the all-important and closely-related problems of heating 
■* * and lentilation tn home and factory Upon the correct management of 
these factors much of our good health depends 


Heating aj.d VE^TILATIO^ Until the 
ISth centiin the open fireplace was almost 
the only method of heatmg knoivn, and 
this pnmitive and wasteful method is still the 
one used in most of our homes In many 
countries today, howeier, heatmg by hot-air 
furnaces, br hot water or steam conducted 
through cast-iron pipes, and b\ vanous forms of 
ml, gas, and electric stoves, has been so perfected 
that houses and puhhc buddings can now be kept 
at almo''t an\ temperature desired, regardless of 
the w eathcr conditions 
TIic artificial temperature required to mam 
tain the bod\ in comfort and health vanes with 
llie indnidual’s constitution and habits and 
age, but ph\sicinns consider a temperature of 
from 5")' to fiO° the most desirable 


In England and most of the other temperate 
and cold regions of the world, people accustom 
themselves to home temperatures of those 
amounts But m Canada and the Umtetl 
States a lugher temperature — 70 degrees oi 
more — ^is usually demanded 

To live m too high an artificial tempeiature is 
just as unhealthy as living in one too low 
The great preialence of colds, pneumonia and 
tliroat affections is attnbuted largeh to the 
habit of linng in overheated looms and ofBces 
Tlie bodj IS weakened and rendered abnormal^ 
sensitive, so that it cannot properly perform it*- 
functions when it is suddenh exposed to the 
colder air outside 

0\ erheating is especially likely to occur where 
not enough attention is given to keeping the air 
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properly moist or humidi- 
fied Dry air introduced 
into a room takes up 
moisture from plants, furm- 
ture, and the human body, 
ivith the result that the 
plants die, the furniture 
warps and cracks, and 
human beings feel chilly and 
them throats and skms 
become dry and irntated 
To make one feel comfort- 
able in a dry atmosphere, 
the temperature may have 
to be raised to 75 degrees 
or more, whereas with 
properly humidified air a 
temperature of about CO 
degrees will be enough for 
most persons suitably clad 
In modern furnace heat- 
ing plants, arrangements 
are made to introduce 
sufficient moisture by the 
use of evaporating pans 
With steam and hot-water 
systems it is harder to 
obtam proper humidity, for 
the common method of put- 
ting a pan on top of the 
radiators does not suppl}' 
enough moisture, and the 



familiar use of a bowl of HOW Ol 

water in front of the gas start a hot -water 
stove IS not much better the coke fire, as shovn 
A large pan of water kept ti** heater, arcuu 

simmering on the kitchen Expansion m the i 
, . flow pipe (opposite pagi 

range, with doors open to that steam, instead of 
the rest of the house, will 
help , or a curtam may be suspended on a rod 
belund the radiator, with the bottom dippmg 
in a pan of water There are also various 
patent apphances on the market 
Humidity is measured by an instrument called 
a hygrometer (? t) ), one form bemg the wet- and 
dry-bulb thermometer With such an instru- 
ment one can see whether the house has the 
proper relative humidity or not In the manu- 
facture of textiles, cigars, and paper, where 


HOW OUR HOUSES ARB HEATED BY HOT WATER, 

To start a hot-water system, we fill the boiler from the water main, and light 
the coke fire, as shown upper left The diagram shows how hot water then nses 
from the heater, arculates through the radiators, and comes back through the return 
pipe. Expansion of the heated water is taken care of by the expansion tank and the over- 
flow pipe (opposite page) A two-pipe steam heatmg system operates similarly, save 
that steam, instead of water, rises from the boiler and returns to it condensed to water 

uspended on a rod It is claimed that a building that req[uires 
le bottom dippmg 12 tons of coal to warm it for a given time with 

are also various a furnace will require only nme tons with the 

irket steam system, eight tons with hot water, and 

n uistruraent called stdl less wth the new vacuum oi vapour 

bemg the wet- and methods Such figures as these are, of course, 

bh suoh an instru- not to he taken as absolute, for varymg condi- 

the house has the tions will change them 

lot In the manu- All methods of heatmg are classified as direct 
and paper, where or indirect radiation In direct radiation sys- 


humidify is a very important factor, this instru- terns, the room is warmed by apparatus mside 


ment is also used 

Heating systems vary widely m efficiency 
Most fireplaces allow seven-eighths of the heat- 
ing value of the coal to he wasted up the 
chimney Improved stoves realwe as much as 
80 per cent of the heat value Under ideal 
conditions, the hot-air furnace will convert from 
60 to 60 per cent of the value of the coal mto 
useful heat Steam and hot water systems are 
still more economical, and big heatmg plants 
realize 80 per cent of the coal value 


it, such as an open file, a stove, or steam or hot- 
water radiators In mdirect systems, the air is fii’st 
warmed by a furnace, or by steam or hot-water 
radiators outside the room, and then brought in 
through an opemng in the floor or wall 
A less common method is known as the direct- 
indirect In this the steam or hot- water radiators 
are inside the room to be heated, but the air is 
hi ought directly from the outside into a sort of 
bo\ at the base of the radiator, and heated ns it 
passes upward over the surface of the pipes 
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STEAM, AND THE ‘AUTOMATIC’ OIL BURNER 
In this page is a rotary-type oil burner, which may be used instead of a 
coke 6re, The combustion head, whirled by an electric motor, breaks up the 
heavy oil into a fine mist and mutes It with air for burning A thermostat 
(top right) automatically regulates the temperature of the water in the boiler 
and pipes by controlling the air supply The clock switches on or mcreases 
the heat at any time desired 


For small houses and buildings, the hot air 
fnmace is still extensively employed Such 
furnaces heat by indirect radiation Cold air is 
brought by passages from outade the house, or 
from one of the rooms, usually the hall , this is 
M armed as it passes oier the heated surface of 
the furnace, and then distributed to the various 
rooms by a system of pipes, vrith openmgs which 
may be opened or closed in order to regulate 
the temperature 

Hot water and steam heating systems emplos 
a hot-water heater or steam boiler, a furnace, 
and a sj stem of pipes and radiators In the hot’ 
water system, water heated to 140 degrees or 
more is circulated tlirough the pipes on the 
prmciplo that hot ivater is hghter than cold, and 
therefore tends to nse If the distance is great, 
the circulation must be assisted by pumping 

In steam heat, steam at a temperature of 212 
depces or more is circulated under pressure 
When hot water is used, circulation begms, and 
llie ladiators begin to give off beat, ns soon as 


tlie water is above the room tem- 
perature In steam heat, there is 
no heat m the radiators until the 
water in the boiler has been raised 
to 212 degrees, and the steam has 
developed sufficient pressure to 
circulate m the pipes 
Hot water radiators give off onlj' 
about two thirds as much heat for 
each square foot of radiating sur- 
face as steam radiators do, so the 
pipes and radiators must be larger 
The first cost of a hot-water system 
18 therefore greater than the cost of 
a steam heatmg plant But it is 
cheaper to operate, for water wiU 
circulate with a ^ ery low fire, and 
supply the amount of heat needed 
m i^d weather, while with steam 
heatmg it is difficult to regulate the 
amount of heat m the radiators , 
usually there is all the heat the 
radiator will supply , or there is none 
Hot water radiators usually 
operate noiselessly , while m steam 
systems, if they are not carefully 
designed, the water sometimes con- 
denses and lodges m pockets throDgh 
which the steam has to force its way, 
thus producing a noise as if the 
pipe were bemg hammered 
The vacuum and vapour systems 
represent a recent improvement m 
the art of h^tmg In steam heat- 
mg, a large part of the fuel has to 
be used to drive air from the 
circulatmg^stem In wtcttwm heat- 
ing, the air is exhausted from the 
boiler and pipes so that the steam 
does not have to force its way agamst the pressure 
of the atmosphere Furthermore, smoe the water 
is heated m a vacuum, steam is produced at a 
temperature as low as 98 degrees 
Vapour heating is conducted on the same 
prmciple as vacuum beating, except that the 
apparatus is so contrived that the vapour pro 
duced from water below the normal boilmg point 
about 90 degrees — is circulated before 
more than a few ounces of pressure is recorded 
by the gauge In what is known as the lacuo 
vapour system, the two pnnciples are combmed 
to give a range of temperature for the radiators 
from 90 degrees to 240 or more 
Fleotnc and gas heaters are largely employed 
in rooms used only on occasion In electnc 
heatmg the current is passed through ivires 
mime of an alloy which offers great resistance, 
and the temperature of the heatmg elements 
IS raised to such an extent that heat is given 
off to the room Some systems use “ black ” 
heat, i e , the wires are not made mcandescent. 
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but in other systems (for instance, the olectnc 
“ fire ”) the heatmg elements aie made red-hot 
or even wliite-hot 

Modem gas “ fires ” are constructed on 
scientific lines, from the point of view not only 
. of heating but of ventil- 
ijj ation The heating 
elements are shaped 
; Y 1; j j and constructed so that 

vMmector they project 
f/^r "^Effect ^ heat into 
the room In the 
L, canopy is a flue 
which allows air- 
^ circulation and 

cainesofftheharm- 
'filJ 1 1 fill products of com- 
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Radiant 


Etrsbnck 

Back 


GAS ‘ FIRE ’ 'lour j ms 

The modern gas heater has two mcansthatinaiOOin 
vents The lower carries of! the 1 2 by 10 feet and 10 
fumes from the stove, while the feet high. 111 which 
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circulation and 
cat nes off the harm- 
ful products of com- 
bustion 

It has been esti- 
mated that the sup- 
ply of fresh air for 
e/acli person in an 
oidinary living 
room should be not 
less than 1,800 cubic 
feel an hour This 
means that in a i oom 
12 by 10 feet and 10 


person, 


weather If the wind is too strong, screens ma\ 
be used In ordmary dwellings, neatly enongli 
fresh air is usually supplied by so called natural 
ventilation, that is, bv the draughts through 
doois, wmdows, etc 

It IS known with reasonable accuracy just 
how much heat will be lost by the windows 
the outside walls, etc , and how much fresh 
air will have to be heated with proper ventilation 
So, from the plans of big buildings, it is possililc 
to reckon with considerable accuracy just liou 
large a heating plant will be necessary' 

Cleaning and Cooling the Air Indoors 
The latest development in heatmg and 
ventilatmg engineering is “air conditiomng 
This provides buildings with air that is scien- 
tifically correct for comfort and health, or foi 
certain industrial processes 
In the 10th century cotton and tobacco 
factories began installing equipment to keep the 
air properly moist About the time of the World 
Wai theatres found the air cooling apparatus 
paid, b}' draiviiig patrons m summer By 103t 
air conditioning was being used in hotels, 
lestaurants, railway trams, office buildings, anil 
even m homes, especially in America 
For complete comfort indoors, air should 
have the right temperature, be fiee from dust 
and smoke, and, cgiecially, should have tht 
light huimditj’ (5ec Evaporation) Windows 
must bo kept closed, so that all an used is 


should be changed eveiy forty mmutes Wliere 
this is not done, vitality is lowered, one feels 
chilly and sleepy and often suffere from headache 
Propel ventilation is especially important in 
sleeping-rooms Wmdows should be raised from 
the bottom and lowered fiom the top to pro- 
vide a cii dilation of air even in the coldest 


diawn through the conditioning apparatus 
In w nitei , the apparatus warms the an , then 
passes it tliiougli a water spray, which remove® 
impuiities and supplies moisture for humiditj 
In summer, a lefrigerating device cools the spraA 
watei to just above freezing The spray ciiills 
and cleans the air, and corrects undue humidity 



WHERE FOUL AIR IS MADE FRESH AGAIN 
Recent saenbfic investigation has shown how essential it is not only that factories and workshops should be kept warmed 
and ventilated, but that the air should be free from dust , and In many modem factories, especially those engaged m manu- 
factures hkely to cause dust, elaborate plants are established to filter the air The machine shown in this ulu^ation 
embodies the latest principles of dust extraction It has been erected at the factory of the Bumingham Small Arms Co , it 
treats 50,000 cubic feet of air in a minute, and consumes to 2 tons of fuel a week. 

Courteiv ef the Borman Ttirnfr Fngineering Co 
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HEAT AS A VENTILATOR 

A roaio witb a coat fire or a gas fire fs Tentilated by a process 
simitar to that o( human breathing Fresh air is dram m 
through the window or door, and the bad air is drawn 
down from the upper part of the room and up the chimney 
b; the upward draught from the fire 

by condensing excesa moisture Conditioned air 
may be conducted in ducts through the struc 
ture , or each room may have a " conditioning 
unit,” supplied from a central source tnth cold 
or warm water and heating energy 
A few years of experience with air conditioned 
theatres and trains suggested to engmeers, 
business men, and the general pubbo that the 
greatest field of all for air conditioniiig should 
he the home But central apparatus might cost 
«ereral hundreds of pounds to install, and slightly 
less per year to operate The firat household 
urats, therefore, were made small to serve one 
room Thei sold well enough to suggest that 
nir confbtioning could be made the basis of a 
giant industry, comparable to the manufacture 
of motor cars or wireless 

Hebe. (Pron he'-be) In Greek mjthology 
the goddess Hebe tj-pified eterml \outh and 
jojousness She was a cornel} maiden, with 
Nparkhng C} es and rounded form, ever smibng , 
and Jlilton in his famous poem “ L’ Allegro ” 
^peaks of— 

^o^3>< and beej^, and urentlied sniiies, 

Such ns hing on Hebe’s cheek 

bhe was the daughter of Zeus (Jupiter) and Hera 
(Jimo) and sen cd the gods as cupbearer, until 
out da\ she tnpped and fell Then the lo\eh 
south Gaiuniedc took her place and Hebe 
became the wife of Heracles (Hercules) after he 
had been made a god 

Hebrew LangUcige LtTER.\TbBE 
To most persons of European descent, the chief 
rcpixscnlntn e of the Semitic tongues is Hebrew 
the sacred language in winch tlio Old Testament 
was Witten, and in winch its Scriptures are still 
lead in the Jewish smagogucs It k the best 
know n member of a group of Asiatic and African 
Inngnngt « Knoini as Semitic 


The Semitic languages are divided mto two 
great branches, the northern and the southern 
To the former belong Hebrew', Phoenician 
Aramaic, and Assyrian, while Arabic and 
Ethiopic are of the second group Hebrew 
and Phoemcian are so closely relat^ that they 
are considered as dialects of one tongue 
The Hebrew language is very ancient, and wa<« 
spoken m Palestine as early as 2,000 years before 
Christ The words are short, for the most part, 
and the grammar and sentence construction are 
simple Much is expressed m a few words, 
and, though often unformed the language is 
full of strength and grandeur, with a deep 
sonorous quahty that makes it well suited to 
poetry and the expression of religious feelmg 
In c6mmon with other Semitic tongues, the 
parts of speech are denved from roots or word- 
stems having three letters Originally the 
Hebrew alphabet was made up entirely of con 
sonants, and the vowel sounds were omitted 
Early m the Christian era, however, the rowel 
signs were inserted underneath the consonants 



neon, uuuDBSS OF YOUTH 
Keb« wis the cupbearer oi the gods before Ganymede Her 
Koman counterpart was JoeentEs, vho typified also the 

This graceful statue of 
Uie goddess is by Ihonraldsen the famous Danish sculptor 
md IS in the Thorwaldsen Museum at Copenhagen, 
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READING THE SCRIPTURES IN HEBREW 
The Jews of Palestine still read the Scriptures in Hebrew from a scroll, 
which IS the earhest kind of book This Jew, reading from the synagogue 
scroll, IS arrayed for prayer He wears upon his forehead a phylactery — 
a small black bos containing a miniature scroll to remind him to keep the 
law — and a scarf with fringes, in accordance with the command “ Thou 
shalt make the fringes m the four comers of thy vesture ” 

Amtr(ean CoJonu Jerutalem 


Hebrew printed with the rowel-sounda indi- 
cated, 18 known as “ pointed,” and mthout them 
as “ unpointed ” Tlie writing reads from right 
to left, like Ohmese, and from the back of the 
book to the front 

With the exception of parts of the books of 
Darnel, E^ra, and one verse of Jeremiah, which 
are Aramaic, the entire Old Testament is written 
in Hebrew This and a few inscnptions aie all 
that remam to us of ancient Hebrew hterature 
In them daily speech, the Jeivs came gradually 
to use the Aramaic language of their Syrian 
neighboms, but Hebrew was preserved as a 
rehgious andhterary language 

Ih the first four or six centimes of the Chris- 
tian era, there grew up a great body of wntmgs 
known as the Talmud, (meamng “teaclung” 
or “Irarmng”), consistmg of two parts The 
first of these, the Mx^hna, or oral law, was ivntten 
m Hebrew , and the second, the Gemara, or 
commentary on the law, in Aramaic The 
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^Lshna is a systematic collection of 
rehgious-legal decisions, developing 
the laws of the Old Testament The 
Gemara is a great unordered mass 
contaming arguments and opinions 
on the law, and much miscellaneous 
matenal — a “ hterary wilderness,” it 
has been termed 

In its pages are poems, prayers, 
anecdotes, and maxims, together with 
science and mathematics , tears and 
laughter are mingled, while side by 
side with the investigations of the 
learned are the msdom and super- 
stition of the unlearned Despite its 
faults, the Talmud is a very great work 
It formed a bond between the scattered 
Jews, and kept ahve their learning 
dunng the Dark Ages, making it pos 
sible for them to play a large part m 
the lestoration of learnmg and the 
cultivation of science at the time of 
the Renaissance 

In the Middle Ages arose a body of 
literature which included what is 
called the Gabala, a mystical inter- 
pretation of the Scnptuies based on 
the behef that every letter and number 
has a ludden meamng 
Erom early days the Jews have 
adopted the language of the country 
m which they happened to dwell 
Even in the 1st century a n , J osephus, 
the great Jewish historian, had written 
for the most part m Greek, probably 
because be could thus reach the great- 
est number of readers His immortal 
“ History of the Jewnsh Wars ” was 
ivntten first m lus native Aramaic 
and then in Greek, but only the more 
easily read Greek version has come doivn to us 
The Jews in Germany adopted German as 
their language, but they wrote it in Hebrew 
characters , and when persecution drove great 
numbera of them to the countnes of eastern 
Europe, they carried this language with them 
Mixed with some Hebrew and Slavic ivords, and 
written in Hebrew letters, this German dialect 
developed into tlie language known as Yiddish 
(from the German jwdisc^, Jeivish) It is widely 
used today among the Jews of Bohemia, Galicia, 
Lithuania, Russia, and other countries, being 
shghtly changed by the addition of words from 
the languages with which it has come in con- 
tact Within the last century particularly on 
extensive hterature has developed (See Jews) 
Hebrides, (Pron heb'-n-der), Scotland 
Shortly before his death m 597, St Columba, the 
Irish missionary, looked out upon the tiny island 
of Iona, one of the Hebndes, oi Western Isles of 
Scotland, and uttered a memorable prophecy 



HEBRIDES 

"Unto tins place, albeit so small and poor, great 
homage shall be paid, not only by kings and peoples 
of the Scots, but by the rulers of barbarous and dis 
tant nations, with their people also ” And so it was 
For this island of only five sc^iiaro miles became, through 
the work of St Columba and his disciples, the most 
famous centre of Celtic Chnstiamty From it mis- 
sionaries were sent for the com ersion of Scotland and 
northern England, and to it for centuries students 
flocked from all parts of the north Kmgs and chiefs 
were brought to it for burial, that their dust might 
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GATHERING SEAWEED IN SKYE 
Seaweed is used by the crofters of the Hebrides as a 
fertilizer, and this sturdy wonian is carrying a heavy 
load of It in the basket slung from her shoulders 
from the beach to the field 


mmgle with that of 
the “ blessed isle ” 
From the end of the 
6tli to the end of the 
8th century Iona’s 
fame was scarcely 
second to that of any 
place in the British 
Isles Then the 
Vikmgs swept down 
from the north, and 
not untd the 13th 
century did the Nor 
wegiankmgsgii eway 
to the Scottish kmgs 
Semi feudal con 
ditions continued 
until 1748, under the 
rule of native chief- 
tarns Great depres 
sion followed the 
changes then made , 





Tts u * COTTAGE AND CATHEDRAL OF THE HBBRIDR^ 

Cathedral on the isl^f W “5 from ***' «»e 

but it was almost destroyed a 

f'lioln n K Holm,, j j For^lmr ’ ' 
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rents became e'ccessively high and large numbers 
of the tenants emigrated to North America The 
potato bhght in 1846 brought practically the 
entire population to the verge of starvation 
Thousands wore lemoved to Australia Smce 
then the system of land tenure has been revised 
and the inhabitants’ lot greatly improved 
These islands off the west coast of Scotland 
are divided into two groups, the Outer and 
Inner Hebrides, bj’^ the ocean waterways of the 
Mmch and Little Minch The most important 
of the Outer Hebrides are Leivis-wnth-Harris, 
North and South Uist, Benbecula and Barra 
of the Inner Hebndes, Skye, Rum, Coll, Tyree, 
MiiU, Colonsay, Jura, Islay, and Iona Alto 
gethei , the Hcbiides number over 600, but onlj' 
06 ai e inhabited Of the total area of 2,812 sq 
miles, only 300 sq miles is cultivated, the lest 
being mooiland and mountain Sheep fariumi? 


HECTOR 

' cattle raising, fishing, distilling, slate quarrying, 
and the weaving of Scottish woollens are the main 
occupations of the people While the countrv 
IS poor, the scenery is w ild and picturesque The 
population of the two groups is 70,000 
Hector. The ideal heio of the Trojans, 
“ glorious Hector ” was the son of King Priam 
and Hecuba and the husband of Andromache 
In the Iliad, Homei tells of Heotoi’s valour 
during the siege of Troy by the Greeks, and of 
his death at the hand of Achilles 
To avenge the sla^nng of his friend Patroclus 
by Hector, Achilles tied Hector’s body to a wai 
chariot and diagged it round the walls of Troy, 
as IS told in the accompanying story Hector is 
represented not only as a brave wariior, but as 
a devoted son, husband, and father One of 
the finest passages in the Ihad desenbes his 
final paiting from his wife and infant son 


The Story of the Death of Hector the Brave 


LI IGH on the great tower of Tro}' stood the 
w lute armed Andromache (an-drom'-a-ke), 
wife to Hectoi, bravest of the Tiojan warriors 
By hei side stood a nurse bearing his infant 
son Astjmnax (as-ti'-a-naks) All day long the 
dreaded Greeks had been pressmg her country- 
men hard, and she looked out over the plain 
befoie the ciU, weeping and wailing like one 
frenzied, for she feared the coming disaster 

Suddenly she caught sight of her dearly-loved 
husband, who had come to the city to bid the 
elders and the women pray to the gods for help 
Andioinache ran swuftly to meet him, and with 
her went the nurse and the chdd She clasped 
hei hand m Hector’s, and begged him with tears 
not to letuin to the battle 

“ Come now, have pity and abide heie upon 
the tow er, lest thou make thy child an orphan 
and thy wife a widow ” 

But Hector of the glancing helmet could not 
be turned from the path of duty " My soul 
forbiddeth me to shrink away from battle like 
n coward,” he answered, and he stretched out 
his arms to his boy But the child shrank crying 
to the nurse, frightened at the gleaming bronze 
and the horse-hair crest that nodded fiercely 
from his father’s helmet Laughingly, the 
groat w'amor swept the helmet from his head, 
and, taking his son in his arms, kissed him and 
prayed to the gods that he might grow to be a 
great man 

With the return of Hector, the sun-god Apollo 
befriended the Trojans So it was that, ivith 
the aid of this swift-arrowed deity, Hectoi 
killed Patroclus, the most loved of the friends 
of Achilles, who was the greatest warrior in 
Greece Because of this, Achilles swore ven- 
geance and went out to do battle with Hector 


Once more, w'Jien Achilles entered the fight 
the tide turned for the Greeks, and they swept 
the fleeing Trojans back to the gates of Troy 
The massive portals closed, and all the Trojans 
were safe inside save Hector, who stood without 
the wall awaiting the coming of Achilles 
Now Hector w'as the bravest man in Troy, but 
when he saw Achilles, god-like and terrible in 
shimng armour which Hephaestus (Vulcan) had 
made for him, his heart was filled wuth a great 
fear, and he fled Tlireo times round the city 
they ran, and neither lost nor gained As they 
came near, for the fourth time, to the hot and 
cold springs where the maids of Troj' were w'ont 
to wash their garments the goddess Athena 
(Minerva), who loved the Greeks, whispeied to 
Achilles to stop and take breath She promised 
to bring about his meeting ivith Hector Then 
the goddess wont to Hector, and, taking the 
shape of Deiphobus (de-if'-o-bus), Hectoi ’s 
brother, said to him, “ Wait, and w'e shall meet 
Achilles together Thus shall you slay him ” 
Slain by Achilles' Spear 
Hector took heart and closed with Acliilles 
The Greek threw his spear, but Hector bent low 
and it flew past him The goddess Athena re 
turned the spear to Achilles, but Hector did not 
see this and, tin owing his own spear, struck the 
shield of the Greek It bounded back from the 
god-made armour Tuniing to seize a second 
spear from Deiphobus, Hector found him gone, 
and knew a goddess had tricked him So, cer- 
tain that he must die, he drew his sword and 
rushed towards Achilles, but the famed warrioi 
bore down upon him like an eagle 
With one tlinist. Hector lay dead at the feet 
of Achilles To take full vengeance for the death 
of Patroclus, Achilles fastened the body of 
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Heotor to his \rar chariot, and dragged it round 
the vv'alis of Troy Andromache fell fainting into 
the arms of her maidens, as she looked upon 
the dishonour done to the body of her husband 
Great was the weepmg in Troy that the body 
of Hector had come into the possession of the 
enemy, for Achilles’s heart nas wroth, and he 
would not give it up for any ransom 
Then to Achilles came his goddess-mother 
Thetis " I am the messenger of Zeus (Jupiter) 
to thee, my son The gods are displeased at thee 
because thou boldest Hector and hast not given 
him back CJome, restore hun, and take ransom 
for the dead ” 

And Zeus sent a messenger to Kmg Pnara, 
saying “ Be of good cheer, 0 Pnam Zeus, 
though he be afar off, hath 
great care and pity foi 
thee He biddeth thee ran 
som noble Hector, and carri 
gifts to AchiUes that mai 
gladden his heart ” 

Hermes (Mercury), the 
wing -sandalled messenger 
of Zeus, guided Hector’s 
aged father to the camp ot 
the enemy In return for 
gold and rugs, mantles 
and cloaks and cauldrons, 

Achilles gave up the bodj 
There was a nine daj 
truce between the Greeks 
and the defenders of Troj , 
while the Trojans wept and 
mourned over Hector 
With many tears thei 
burned the body of their 
dead hero on a lofty p 3 Te, 
and then bnned his bones 
under a great mound of 
stones ‘‘ Thus held they 
funeral for Hector, tamer 
of horses” — Setold jr^n 
Homer’s Iliad, BooJs vi, 

vxu, X\1V 

Hedgehog. In the 

ordinary course of eients 
\ou are not very hkelj' to 
see this httle ammal,‘ for 
he goes about his business 
of devounng worms and 
insects and other small 
vermin principally at night 
But you may discover him, 
and his whole famih' 
hidden m some deep bed of 
leaves in a ditch-bottom 
during autumn or winter, 
sloping soundly aw ay until 
the spring , ot you mav, 

It you are out and about 


late in theevemng, come across the whole 
hedgehog family wandering about the garden 
m search of food When alarmed, they will 
all roll up into httle pnckly balls, their spines 
sticking out in such a way as to make them 
difficult to pick up , and even if you do capture 
one, don’t take it mdoors, for the warm atmo 
sphere will bring all its fleas and other “ friends ” 
out o\ er the Sawing-room carpet ' But put 
down a saucer of milk, if you think there are 
hedgehogs about, and if you watch you will 
see it being lapped up by one of these" strange 
httle creatures Fanners and other countiy- 
men say that the hedgehog e^en steals the 
milk from the cow’s udders, but no naturalist 
will beheve this, and if you could prove it foi 
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Inth fu SAYS GOODBYE TO ANDROMACHE 
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put honour fort, and as here seeaa 

From U( pajaianir tv ClucUlA 
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HEDGEHOG TAKES A WALK 
This prickly little fellow is a hedgehog, one of the most 
attractive of our wild creatures Here he is taking a walk 
across the grass, not seeming to care about the camera 
although usually he rolls up into a ball at the first sign of any 
strange object He moves, too, most frequently at night 

j'ourself and persuade others, you would have 
ended an ancient controversy 
The hedgehog, whose scientific name is 
Ertmceus mropams, is our largest and most 
important member of the order Insectwora, 
to wluoh belong the shrews and the mole It 
eats eggs and snails os well as insects, and is 
common through much of Britam In other 
lands, too, there are other species, some of 
them without any spmes [See Hibernation) 

Heidelberg* (Pron hi'-dl-barg), Germany 
This quaint and picturesque old University 
town, one of the most interesting m Germany, 
nestles between a wooded height and the 
beautiful River Neckar, which here leaves its 
gorge to enter the plain of the Rhine 
The old city consists principally of a long 
narrow street following the course of the river 
for about two miles It grew up at the foot of 
the castle begun m the 12th century, which 
crowns the wooded height in the background 
Added to at difierent periods, the castle became 
one of tlie largest and grandest m Germany , 
but it was almost destroyed during the devasta 
ting wars of Louis XIV of France, and, though 
later lebuilt, it was struck by hghtmng and 
agam rumed in 1764 

Its reddish ivy-clad nuns are still beautiful, 
and m an old cellar beneath the castle is the 
great “Heidelberg tun,” an enormous wine 
cask capable of holding about 47,000 gallons 
Heidelberg University, which has been the 
Alma Mater of many noted scholars, was 


HEINE 

founded in 1386, and 
it 18 the oldest of 
German umversities 
It has over 200 pro 
fessors and lecturers, 
and 3,000 students 
After the Reform- 
ation, Heidelberg was 
long the headquarters 
of German Calvimsm 
Formerly the capital 
of the Rhme Palatm- 
ate, Heidelberg 
passed to the former 
Grand Duchy of 
Baden in 1803 Pop 
Illation, about 84,000 
Heine, Hein- 
rich (Pron hi'ne) 
(1797-1866) Heme 
was the most gifted 
poet of his day in 



D Ldoh 

HEIDELBERG’S ANCIENT BRIDGE 
One of the most picturesque of ell old German towns, Heidel- 
berg, famous for its castle and its university, has also this fine 
old bridge over the nver Neckar, which flows through the 
middle of the city 
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Germany “1 ani a Jew — a Christian. 


HELIGOLAND 


j. aixi w - ^ neighbour’s cat, and the sweet, pensive 

Sacedv—I am com^y," he once said He was, mood of the poem is broken by the satino stanza 

mdid! a man of puzzling contradictions ^ rfaen^rcbar" 

He was bom of Jewish parents in Husseldorf, said the same things since then 

western Germany, but later joined the To many a grave old cat i 


t-- 

f r* * ^ 


in 

Lutheran Church in order to 
practise his profession of law, 
which he had studied at the 
umversities of Bonn and 
Gbttingen 

Heme’s heart, however, was 
in bterature, not in Ian 
During a visit to a wealth} 
uncle, his hfe long benefactor, 
he fell vainly in love with a 
very beautiful cousin His 
spurned love found expression 
in exqmsite poems which were 
puhhshed, and created a 
sensation But his outspoken 
hberal views, together with 
his intense adimration for 
Napoleon, made him feel un* 
comfortable in reactionary 
Germany Thus, the sorrow 
of his unrequited love and his 
pohtical opimons combined to 
send him to Pans, where he 
felt more at borne 
Although Heme wrote much 
about philosophy, literature, and pohtics, hia 
fame rests on his poems Many of these lyno 
gems have achieved the popularity of folk songs, 
and with good cause, for they have the true folk 
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Heine, a Jen by birth, it one oi the most f amOUB Com 


famous oi German poets He tros con* 
verted to Chnsbanily m 1823 Many of 
his poems, mdudlng the Two Gren- 
adiers" and 'The Lorelei,* have 
gained a norld-ntde fame 
Ftom a evtifrmsvrsrs drBtcIng li p Supltr 


posers One of 
his dehghtfnl 
poems, “Mj 
Child, We Once 
WereChddren,” 
pictures two children playmg at “ mothers and 
fathers” and entertaining company, amongst 
the many distinguished guests present being 


‘THE LORELEI’ OF HEINE’S POEM 
Probably the best-Icnonn of Heine s poems is The Lorelei, nhich tells the old German 
legend oi the tnaiden who sat combing her hair on a rode m the nrer Rhine, and by her 
singing drew sailota to destruebon, their boats being dashed by the cunent against the 
rode. On the left of this picture is the " Lorelei ' rock jutting out Into the nver 
Oermim Baltieavt Bantu 

But it IS in hia prose wntmgs that Heme’s 
most bitter flashes of wit appear The " Travel 
Pictures,” the most popular of all of Heme’s 
prose writings, is full of sparkhng wit 
The nervous headaches of his university days 
at length developed into a disease of the spine, 
which resulted in paralysis He died in 1856 
Heligoland. This tmy island has often 
been desonbed as ” The Gibraltar of the NoTth 
Sea ” It hes about 28 miles from the mamland 
of Germany, north west from the mouths of 
the Elbe and Weser rivers Red sandstone 
chffs, 200 feet high, face the sea on all sides 
of this tnangular island The constant pound- 
ing of the waves is gradually eating it away 
Surrounding rock ledges show that the original 
size was five times as great as the present, which 
is somewhat over 100 acres The inhabitants, 
mostly Ensian fishermen, number about 2,500 
In 1914 immense guns, masked behmd 
powerful fortifications, protected the western 
entrance to the Kiel canal, as well as the mouths 
of the Elbe and Weser rivers and the port of 
Wilhelmshaven With the batteries only 30 miles 
away, and the adjacent waters sown with death- 
deaUng mmes, these guns established a pro- 
tective zone behmd which the German high- 
seas fleet long lurked It was the scene on 
August 28, 1914, of a bnihant naval action in 
which the British, under Admiral Tymhitt, 
mflictcd senous damage on the German fleet 
2051 


song qualities 
They are am- 
ple and Ml of 
warmth, and 
have the fresh- 
ness and mel 
ody of the sky- 
lark’s note 
Some of them, 
such as “The 
Lorelei” and 
the “Two 
Grenadiers,” 
are umversaUy 
famous His 
songs have 
been set to 
music by manj 
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By the peace terms of 1919 Germany was com- 
pelled to dismantle the fortifications, hut under 
Hitler’s rule the re-fortification of the island 
■was undertaken 

Hehgoland (or Helgoland, as it is called by the 
Germans) belonged to Great Bntam fi:om 1807 
to 1890, when it was ceded to Germany m return 
for the surrender of certain rights m Africa In 
ancient times it was a resoit of sea-rovers 

Helium. By the use of the spectroscope 
scientists had actually discovered hehum on 
the blazmg surface of the sun before they knew 
of the existence of the gas here on earth Hence 
its name, from the Greek AeZioa, which means 
“ sun ” Strangely enough, this namesake of the 
hottest body knoivn to Man has since been 
used to produce the most intense cold ever 
observed Hehum under great pressure, cooled 
ivith hquid air and liqmd hydrogen, itself 
becomes hquid at - 462° F , and when this 
hquid hehum is evaporated an even more 
intense cold ( - 456° F ) is produced, fireezmg 
the hquid {See Heat, Freezmg Pomt) 

Hehum is the lightest of mert gases — ^that is, 
those that refuse to combme chemically with 
other substances Because it vnll not burn it is 
especially adapted for use in auships instead of 
hydrogen, which is highly inflammable In the 


HELSINKI 

World War of 1914-18 the United States at- 
tempted to produce this gas m quantities for 
this purpose Up to 1916 the world’s total out- 
put of hehum was probably less than 100 cubic 
feet, and its market value was about £340 a 
cubic foot Scientists, however, had discovered 
that hehum occurs in some of the natural-gas 
fields of Canada and the Umted States, and 
plants were erected for its extraction 
The process consists m refngeiatmg the 
natural gas under very high piessuro, and then 
allowing it to expand As it expands it becomes 
so cold that all of its constituents become liquid 
except hehum, which is easily separated 
Hehum can thus be produced for about six- 
pence a cubic foot 

Hehum exists in very small quantities m the 
atmosphere, in volcamc gases, and in gases from 
mineral springs In addition, it is geneiated by 
radium, that amazmg element which is con- 
stantly breaking down and producing othei 
substances , some scientists believe that all the 
earth’s hehum has been derived from this 
source (See Chemistry , Atom) 

HeTsinki, Finland After the World Wai 
a number of countries regained their freedom 
oi changed their foim of government, and ui 
several cases the names of tomis and cities veic 

altered IVlien Fin 
■ land was a part ol 
J the Russian Empiic 
the capital was 
called Helsmgfors, 
butwhen the country 
became mdependeiit 
the Finnish name 
Helsinki was re 
stoied to it 
Helsinki is beau- 
tifully situated on 
the Gulf of Fuiland 
Its fine haibour, 
capable of taking 
the laigest vessels, 
has been greatly un- 
proved in iccent 
years, but fiom 
January until May 
it IS ice-bound The 
principal buildings 
aie the Diet build 
ingwheie theFmnish 
Parhament meets, the 
Piesident’s Palace 
the Lutheran Church 
of St Nicholas and 
the Uspenski Cath 
edral of the Greek 
Chuich It possesses 
a broadcasting sta- 
tion, an airport 



AN AIRMAN’S VIEW OF HELIGOLAND 


Hehgoland was strongly fortified by Germany before the World War, but it was dismantled 
jnder the terms of the Treaty of Versailles The naval harbour was destroyed and its place was 
Aken by a small commercial harbour, and the buildings were used for purely civilian purposes 
rhis aenal photograph shows the island as it was in the post-War period. It has since been 

re-fortifie4 under the Nazi regime 
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HELSINKI BASKS IN SUMMER SUNSHINE 

Kelsmlo, (otmerly known « Hohington. the capital of rmland, is the most northerly capital aty m ‘he world It hw 
three harbours and the South harbour, seen In this photograph, is the one at which pasieneers tand In the centre ol 
the picture is the Lutheran church of St. Nicholas In Noeember, 1939, Russia invaded Finland and subsequenUy Helsinki 

was bombed many times 


auti, m fact, all the amenities of a modem city 
The Umversitj , though it was only moved to 
Helsinki from Abo in 1827, was founded in 1640 
It IS a flourishing institution, and m 1936 it bad 
353 teachers and about 6,600 students 
Hemlock. This is one of the plants yon ought 
to know, for it is one of the most dangerous 
of any you will find in our English country 
side It 18 a tall, not ungraceful plant, with 
the typical deeply cut leaves and flat clusters 
(umbels) of white flowers of the order Uin- 
belliferae, the parsley family And its dis- 
tinguishing feature is that the hollow, shimng 
stems are hberally spotted and blotched with 
red or purplish markmgs , no other similar 
plant IS marked m this way Hemlock is a very 
deadlv poison, of a type that kills one graduaUy, 
from the feet upwards, so that one just gently 
goes numb and dies, inthout any pam at all It 
was by hemlock tliat Socrates died 
In " Evangeline,” by the American poet 
Longfellow, there is a famous Ime, “This 
IS the forest primeval, the mouldering pines and 
the hemlocks,” and this refers to a qmte difFerent 
type of hemlock from that described above 
The hemlock tree, m fact, is a conifer of the 
genus Tsuga, found especially m Canada It 
has a slender, beautiful form, with the typical 
tall, straight trunk of the forest conifer, small 



Here is the hemlock, one of the most deadly of all our poison- 
ou» wild flowers. You can always recogmze it by the purple 
blotches with which the stems are marked 
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flattened needles, and much smaller cones than 
have most trees of this type Of this hemlock 
there are several species, one of which is called 
the hemlock spruce, from its resemblance to the 
better-known spruce , and you may occasionally 
see one of them m plantations in Britam, 
although they are not largely grown here 
Hemp. Smce very early times the fibre of the 
hemp plant, a native of temperate Asia, has been 
employed m makmg coarse cloth and rope, and 
today its cultivation is an important mdustry 
in C^una, India, various parts of Europe, and 
the Umted States Some hemp is grown in 
England In India and China hemp is culti- 
vated not only for its fibre, but for its fiowers 
and leaves, from which is prepared an mtoxi- 
cating drug, called “ hashish ” or “ bhang ” , 
this is either chewed, sucked, or drunk 
Hemp fibre, which comes from the inner bark 
of the stem, is valuable because of its length, 
toughness, phabihty, and resistance to ivater 
American dew-retted (softened) fibre is grey and 
coarse, but Italian fibre, which is retted by 
soakmg in soft iv ater, is soft, lustrous, and white 
Hemp IS chiefly used for making rope, twuie, 
shoe and harness thread, and the coarse cloth 
known as saokmg At one time it was used 
extensively in the manufacture of sail cloth and 
sheeting, and some of the finei quahty is still 
made mto cloth in China and Japan Hemp 
seeds produce an oil which is used m the manu- 
facture of soap apd varmshes and are a deadlv 
bait foi certain fish {See Fishmg) 

The term hemp is also used to designate manj’’ 
lands of fibre in no way related to the hemp 
plant — among them Manila hemp, sisal hemp, 
and the vSunn hemp of India Manila hei^ is 
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a product of the Phihppmes, and is obtamed 
from a species of banana plant, Musa textihs 
All cultivated true hemp is produced from 
Canmbis satiia, a member of the mulberry 
family, Moraceae, varying under cultivation from 
3 to 16 feet m height and having angular rough 
stems {See Rope and Twine) 

Henry, Holy Romatt Emperobs There 
were seven emperors of this name m the history 
of medieval Germany and Italy Perhaps the 
most important was Henry IV, who reigned from 
1056 to 1106 {Seeillvs under Gregory "^TI) He 
succeeded his f athei , Henry HI, when he was less 
than six years old, and grew up wilful and head- 
strong amid bitter contests over the regency A 
few years after he took power mto his own hands, 
the storm of the Investiture conflict broke and 
lasted far into the reign of his son The ques- 
tion was whether the Pope or Emperor — Church 
or State — should control the appointment of 
bishops and other lugh clergy, who were not 
only high ofiicersof the Chuich liut great feudal 
princes exercismg power m the State as well 
In 1077 revolts m Germany forced Henry IV 
to cross the Alps mto Italy in the dead of winter, 
and abase lumself before the Pope, Gregorv VH 
(y V ) at Canossa But the reconciliation did not 
endure, and proved to be only an mcident m a 
long struggle for supremacy, which outlasted 
both Henry and Gregory 
Henry VH (reigned 1309-1313) was the last 
emperoi who sought to secure the claims and 
traditions of the medieval Empire He died 
in Italy, frustrated in his attempts to restore 
any effective umon of Italy and Germany His 
sou was Jolm, the bbnd IQng of Bohemia, who 
fell at Cr^cy {q v ) 


Eight HENRYS of ENGLISH HISTORY 

/ M follomng the careers of the et^ht kmgs named Henry who hare sat on 
the throne of England, much ts learnt of our history during the four 
centuries between Norman and Tudor times 


Henry. ICinqs of England. Eight Henrys 
have sat on the English throne smce this name 
was first mtroduced mto the royal hne m the 
person of Henry I, youngest son of the Norman 
conqueror , and all except two of these royal 
Harrys (Henry III and Hemy W) were among 
the ablest of the long hne soveieigns of our 
island kingdom 

Henry I, who reigned 1100-1135 was called 
“ Beauolerc ” because, unlike most prmces of 
that age, he was a “ good scholar ” He is 
credited with saymg that “ an unlettered king is 
only a crowned ass ” During the 35 years of his 
reign, England enjoyed peace and prospenty 
The chromcler of those times wote that he 
“ was a good man and great was the awe of liim , 
no man durst ill-treat another in his time ” 


At his accession Henry I issued a famous 
“ Charter of Liberties,” which became the basis 
of Magna Carta, the foundation of the liberties 
of the Anglo-Saxon world He also favoured 
the Church in ordei to wm its support against 
his elder brother Robert, who claimed the 
English throne m addition to the Duchy of 
Normandy, left him by their father 
England was pleased by his marnage -with 
Matilda, a descendant of the Anglo Saxon kmgs, 
and the support of the common people was 
assured by his successful measures agamst the 
Norman nobles, and by the justice he admims- 
tered through the “ Emg’s Court ” The “ Lion 
of Justice,” he was called 
One misfortune darkened Henry’s later years 
His only son vas drowned when the V^iite Ship 
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sank in the English Channel and, according to 
the story, the lung “ never smiled again ” This 
accident left his daughter Matilda and his 
nephew, Stephen, contestants for the tlirone at 
his death (See Stephen, ICing of England) 

Henry II, (reigned 1164-1189), was the son 
of Matilda, and the grandson of Henry I His 
father was Geoffrey of Anjou, called “ Plantag- 
enet ” from his habit of wearing a spng of 
the broom plant (planta gemeta) m his cap , so 
with Henry 11, m 1164, the first Plantagenet 
king ascended the Enghsh throne Two years 
before he became king, as a lad of 18, Henry 
had led an army from France to assert his 
mother’s claim, and the wearied Stephen had 
agreed to a treaty by which Henry was lecog- 
nized as bis successor 

Henry II iias the most powerful prince m 
Christendom In addition to England and 
Normandy, which ho held by his mother’s right, 
ho inliented from his father, as French fiefs, the 
impoitant provinces of Anjou, Maine, and Tou- 
rame, and by his mainage with Eleanor of 
Aquitaine he acquired Poitou, Guienne, and 
Gascony, so that he held most of the British 
Isles and about one-half of France Frequent 
wars -with his suzerain, the French king, followed 
in which some of Henry’s nobles took part 
against him 

Henry re-established law and order after 
the anarchy of Stephen’s leign He improved 
the mihtary service by perimtting the barons to 
pay “ scutage ” or shield money m place of 
serving in the army , with tins he hired soldiers 
who would fight whenever and wherever he 
wished — an important means of keeping in 
order the powerful nobles of the land His 
greatest work, however, was the reform of the 
law courts The Curia Regis was brought mto 
every part of England by the sending of learned 
judges on circuit tlirough the land to administer 
what was called the “ king’s justice,” so that 
gradually one system of law took the place of the 
many previous local customs 

He also estabhshed the “ grand jury,” by 
which accusations could be brought by a body 
of repiesentatives of the commumty agamst 
evil-doers who were so powerful that no single 
individual dared accuse them To him, also, we 
owe the growth of the “ petty ” or “ tnal 
jury,” especially m cases relatmg to land , this 
substituted the weighmg of evidence, and testi- 
mony by sworn men, for the old superstitious 
tnal by battle, or by ordeal (See Jury) Henry 
even attempted to bnng churchmen who com- 
mitted crunes under the king’s courts, but the 
scandal caused by the murder of Archbishop 
Thomas Becket forced him to give up this 
reform (See Becket) 

Henry’s last years were embittered by the re 
belhon of his sons, aided by Phihp Augustus of 


France and by thew mother, the unscrupulous 
Eleanor The king, old, sick, and discouraged, 
had to consent to the terms demanded of him 
When he saw the name of John, his favouiite 
son, among those of his enemies, he exclaimed, 
“ Now' let all things go as they will , I care no 
more for myself, nor for the world ” Two days 
later he died muttering, “ Shame, shame on a 
conquered king ” 

Henry HI, (reigned 1216-1272), son of King 
John, was a rehgious man, and a good husband 
and father, but ho was a weak and incompetent 
ruler Until he became of age, oiBcers trained 
under his grandfather, Henry II, directed affairs, 
and good order and prosperity prevailed When 
Henry HI took the administration into his own 
hands, he squandered the revenues of the king- 
dom on greedy relatives and favountes The 
nobles seized upon his misgovernment as an 
excuse for rebellion m the Barons’ Wars, under 
the leadership of the great Simon de Montfort 
(See Montfort, Simon de) After Simon was 
defeated and slain m the battle of Evesham 
(1266), the people looked to the king’s son, 
Edward, for good government, and dutmg the 
last seven jears of Henry’s leign the country 
w'os quiet and flourishing 

Henry IV, (reigned 1399-1413), founder of 
the royal House of Lancastei landed m England 
from unjust exile with only 60 followers The 
60 soon became 60,000, for all classes of people 
were tired of the mingled tj'ranny and weak 
ness of Richard II, grandson and successor of 
Edward HI, and he was deposed and im- 
prisoned Henry IV, claiming descent ” by right 
Ime of blood from the good King Henry HI,” 
was tlien seated on the throne by Pailinmont 

Tliroughout Ins leign of 14 years his position 
was inseciiie and trying The claim latei as- 
serted by the House of York was felt to be a 
better hereditaiy title to the thionc than that 
of Lancastei Scotland was restless, newly-con 
quered Wales broke into open revolt, and the 
powerful family of Percy took aims under the 
famous “ Hotspur ” 

So Henry was obhgcd to keep on good terms 
with the Church, and to peimit the newly aiisen 
Parliament to exercise powers m the govern 
ment of the country which became a notable 
precedent m later straggles between Oowti and 
Parliament Shakespeare represents him as 
speakmg these words on his death-bed 

Heaven knows, m> son, 

By what by-paths, and indirect crook’d ways, 

I met this crown , and I myself know well 
How troublesome it sat upon my head , 

To thee it shall descend with better quiet, 

Better opimon, better confirmation , 

For ail the soil of the achievement goes 
With me mto the earth 

Henry V, (reigned 1413-1422), the former 
madcap “ Pnnee Hal,” of Falstaff’s companion 
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HENRY II AND HENRY III CARVED IN STONE 



Some of the Norman and Plantagenet kings were biined in England and some in France The top photograph shows 
tX Fonterrault Abbey, western France By his side sleeps Isabella, wife of his youngest son, 

John «»e^rds king of England The lower photograph shows the tomb of Henry III In Edward the Confessor s Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey His altar tomb rests on a pedestsl and Is surmounted by a gilt bronze effigy of the king He is wear- 
ing hii coronation robes and a simple aown The hand, now empty probably once held the sceptre 

P»ol«l Osmii noBfii ana Rosal Cammuifra on llUlorleat UonnmrnU in London 
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ship, m Shakespeare’s scenes— proved the hero- on the head of Henry Tudor, the seventh Heniy, 
king of England As lung he “ put away the Wai-s of the Roses ended, and with them 
childish things,” and was sober, cle^ij-headedand the Sfiddle Ages in England He was the first 
vigorous, so that he acquured the reputation of modem kmg of our land He umted the Houses 
heuig “ the most virtuous and prudent of all the of Lancaster and Yoik by marrymg EluMibeth 
pnnces reigning m his time ” He followed hia of York, niece of Richard HI War had no 
father’s adnce to “busy giddy minds with place in the policy of this Tudor kmg, who was 
foreign quarrels ” by putting forth, agam the called the “ Solomon of England,” and was 
claim to the French throne, formerly raised by regarded by his subjects as the craftiest and 
Edward lET, thereby renewing the Hundred stmgiest pnnce of his time 
Years’ War (See Hundred Years’ War) By Abroad, he secured his aims by treaties and by 
his brilliant victory at Agmeourt (1415) he the marriage alliances of his children At home 
conquered all the northern half of France, and he mcreased his power by forbiddmg the great 
by a tieaty five years later he married Prmcess nobles to maintain lawless bands of followers, 
Cathenne of France , it was also agreed that and by compelling them to obey the laws by 
he should become King of France after the means of his famous Court of Star Chamber 
deatli of Catlienne’s father, the insane Charles He thus laid the basis of that powerful Tudor 
VI In the midst of Ins victoiies, Henry V died monarchy, as it came to his son, Henry V TTT , 
of camp fever at Vincennes, leaving as hen to and the great Elizabeth 
Ins nghts in both kmgdoms liis infant son Henry, Henry Vn is also to be remembered because 
nine months old m his time the Renaissance {see Renaissance) 

HBimy VI, (reigned 1422-1471), was one of the was estabhshed in England William Cairton 
most unfortunate kings who ever sat on a hod mtroduced prmtmg into Engjiand shortly 
throne While he was still a baby his uncle, the before this , and it was John Cabot, sailing by 
Duke of Bedford, ruled for him, and for a time permission of Henry VH, who laid the founda 
maintamed and even extended the English con- tion for England’s claim to Newfoundland and 
quests on the Continent Then the French were the mainland of North America 
aroused by Joan of Arc, who raised the seige of BfeNRV IHII, (reigned 1609-1647), uas edu- 
Orleans and brought the young French king, cated m the New Learmng, and— before the 
Charles VU, to Reims to be oroivned (See death of his elder brother, Arthur, mode him 
Joan of Arc) heir to the throne — ^ivas intended for a career 

Matters did not mend for the English when m the Church He was a clever, gay and 
Henry VI grew to manhood He was truthful, handsome youth, well skilled m all manner of 
upright and just, hut he had the strength neither athletic games, though in later hfe he became 
of mmd nor body to rule a kingdom, andfor long coarse, fat and ungainly For nearly 40 years 
periods he was insane like Ins French grand- he ruled England ivith a strong hand, and 
father War and business were never to Ins brought about one of the most far-roachmg 
lilang , he would rather have lived the hfe of a changes ever effected in the mstitutions of 
monk So, bit by bit, the Enghsh lost the lands any kingdom For motives of pohoy he was 
which they held m France, until only the city of betrothed to his brother’s girl-ividow, Catherine 
Calais was left to them when the long Hundred of Aragon 

Years’ War ended, in 1463 Durmg the first 20 years of his reign ho left 

Meantime, the misgovemraent of Henry’s the shaping of pohcies largely in the hands of 
ministers at home led to a rebellion under Jack his great counsellor, Cardmal W^olsey, who sought 
Cade, in 1460, m which London was taken before to give England importance by acting os an 
the insurgents were overpowered, and their arbiter between warrmg Spain and France 
leaders executed Five j^ears later began the On one occasion Henry took part m France m 
merciless Wars of the Roses In these Queen the gorgeous display of the “ Feld of the 
Margaret, Henry’s French wife, was the real doth of Gold,” where ho and the young Fencli 
head of the Lancastrian party, and King Henry kmg, Faiiois I, mot to wrestle, dance, watch 
played only a feeble part But in the course of tournaments, and talk of international relations 
the contest he lost his throne to the Yorkists, and policies 

his young son Frmce Edward was slam, and the At the end of this period, Henry professed 
kmg himself was finally imprisoned m the Tower doubts as to the power of the Pope to grant him 
of London, where he was eventually murdered the “dispensation” which the laws of the 
(JSee Boses, Wars of the) Church had required in order that he might 

Henby vn, (reigned 1486-1509), who claimed marry his brother's wndow Perhaps these 
descent from the Lanoastnan House, gained the doubts were strengthened by the fact that the 
throne by overthrowmg the last of the Yorkists only one of Queen Catherme’s children to jive 
Wlien the battered crown ofthe usurper Richard was a sickly girl — ^the Pimcess Mary and it 
HI w as picked up on Bosw'orth Feld and placed w as doubtful w hether a woman could succeed 
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HENRY Vm AND THE BARBBR^URGBONS 


In spite of his many great faults King Henry VlII was not only a great kmg but a man of unusual intellectual power He was 
an accomplished musician and the patron of learned men The Company of Barber-Surgeons owes its charter to him, and 
m this contemporary painting he is seen presenting to the kneeling barbers the charter that united their company with the 
surgeons It enacted that the barbers should confine their surgical practice to drawing teeth and letting blood, while the 

surgeons were forbidden to cut hair or shave beards 
After Holbein tram the tainttrig now in tbe Barber Surgeom Hell 


to the Enghsh throne Then, too, Henry had 
grown tired of Catherine and had fallen in love 
with a young court lady, named Anne Bole 3 ni 
When the Pope would not annul his marriage, 
Henry m funous anger turned against his 
faithfiil minister Wolsey, deprived him of his 
office of Chancellor, and had lum arrested on a 
charge of treason (See Wolsey, Cardinal) He 
then obtamed a divorce through Thomas 
Cranmer, whom he appomted Archbishop of 
Canterbury for the purpose, and it was soon 
announced that he had married Anne Boleyn 
The Pope was thus defied All ties that bound 
the Enghsh Church to Rome were broken 
Appeals to the Pope’s Court were forbidden, 
all payments to Rome were stopped , and the 
Pope’s authority m England was abolished 
By an Act of Parliament, Henry himself was 
declared “ Supreme Head of the Church of 
England,” and to deny this title was made an 
act of treason Some changes were also made 
m the Church services , the Bible was translated 
mto Enghsh and copies were placed m the 
churches The monasteries throughout England 
were dissolved, and their vast lands and goods 
turned over to the kmg, who m turn granted 
those estates to noblemen who would support 
his pohcies Soon, m the northern part of the 
kingdom, the people rose in rebellion m behalf 
of the monks, but their “ Pilgrimage of Grace ” 


was put down with extreme cruelty, and Henry 
proceeded still more eagerly with the abohtion 
of the monasteries 

Although Henry reformed the government of 
the Church, he refused to allow any changes to 
be made m its dootrmes Before his divorce he 
had opposed the teachings of Luther in a book 
which had gamed for lum from the Pope the 
title ” Defender of the Faith ” — a title British 
kmgs stiU bear And after the separation from 
Rome he persecuted with equal seventy the 
Catbohes who adhered to Rome, and the 
Protestants who rejected its doctnnes 

He put to death every possible claimant to 
his throne Am ong his othei victims was Sir 
Thomas More, author of “ Utopia ” 

Anne Boleyn, his second wife, he had executed, 
and Jane Seymour, his thwd wife, died m a 
httle more than a year Anne of Cleves he 
divorced, Catherme Hoivard was executed, but 
Catherme Parr, his sixth wife, survived lum 

Henry. Ejcngs of Feanob The name of 
Henry has been borne by four kmgs of France, 
and of these the last was the greatest Henhy I 
(ruled 1031-1060) was defeated by Wilham, later 
the Conqueror of England, when he attempted to 
assert his authority over theDuchy ofNormandy 

Under BnuBY 11 (ruled 1647-1669) began 
the rehgious persecution of the Huguenots, 
which laid the tram for the rehgious wars after 
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his death He died m a tournament, when a 
sphnter from a lance entered the eye hole of his 
helmet and penetrated to his brain, m this, 
Protestants saw the hand of Providence Hehby 
in (king 1674-1689) was the last of the three 
n eak sons of Henry II and Cathenne de’ Medici 
Hekry IV, Kmg of Prance and Navarre, 
who reigned &om 1589 to 1610, was the last 
and greatest of the Henrys He was king, not 
only of France, but also of the small independent 
kingdom of Navarre, on the northern slope of the 
Pyrenees In 1669, when he was 16 years old, 
his mother, Jeanne d’Albret, the Huguenot 
Queen of Navarre, placed him m the care of 
Admiral CJohgny, the brave Huguenot leader 
[See Cohgny, Gaspard de) From that time until 
his accession as king of IVance, Henry of 
Navarre was the recognized leader of the 
Huguenot party , but for a short time a^r 
his mamage to the kmg’s sister, Margaret of 
Valois, and the subsequent massacre of St 
Bartholomew’s Day, he seemed to renounce 
the Protestant faith m his easy-going way 
At the death of Henry HI, in 1589, Henry of 
Navarre was the heir to the throne of France 
But his right of succession was disputed by the 
powerful Catholic League, aided by the King of 
Spam, and he was not crowned until he had 
enforced his claim by arms and had become a 
member of the CatboUc Church The victory 
was practically won at the battle of Ivry, m 


1690, which Macaulay has rendered famous by 
his poem of that name, beginnmg — 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom aD glories 
are 1 

And glory to our SoTereign Liege, Eing Henry of 
Navarre I 

Henry IV also set about restormg the pros- 
perity of the land The improvement m the 
condition of the people, m which be was aided 
by his great minister the Duke of Sully, and 
the agreeable personahty of Henry IV, the 
first of the Bourbon kings, combmed to render 
him the most popular kmg France has ever had 
He was struck down by the dagger of a rehgious 
assassm, leavmg the throne to his son, Lo^ 

Although he conformed to the Cathoho 
Church, Henry IV did not forget the Rlnima 
of his former rehgious associate The Edict 
of Nantes, which he issued m 1698, gave the 
Huguenots equal pohtical rights with Cathohes , 
freedom of private worship m them own homes, 
and pubho worship in certem places (not includ- 
ing the kmg’s court or withm five leagues of 
Pans) , and the government of La Rochelle 
and a few other strong places as " cities of 
refuge ” This edict remamed m force, with 
some modifications, for nearly a hundred years 
Henry the Navigator (1394^1460) A 
famous figure m the history of exploration was 
the fifth son of John I, King of Portugal, and of 
Phihppa, daughter of the English John of Gaunt, 
who became known as Henry the Navigator 
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in honour of the discovenes he inspired He 
early distinguished himself at the conquest of 
Ceuta, the " African Gibraltar,” in 1415 Soon 
nfternards ho moved to Sagres, a town close 
to Cape St Vincent, where he resided for a 
groat part of his life 

While warring against the Moors of Africa, 
he became greatly interested in this mighty 
continent, and longed for a better knowledge of 
the -western ocean and the discovery of unknoivn 
regions Ho founded an obseivatory and also 
a school where young men could learn naviga- 
tion Then he began 
sendmg out expedit- 
ions One by one the 
rich islands of the 
Azores, Madeira, the 
Canaries, and Cape 
Verde w ore discover- 
ed, and the Afncan 
coast w as explored as 
far as Sierra Leone 
“Explore, trade, con- 
vert ! ” said Prmce 
Henry to bis men 
All this they did, and 
—less happily— began 
trading m captured 
African slaves 
Prince Henry died 
before the full resulte 
of his work ivere seen 
These results, which made people at last realize 
that the oceans -w ere not great lakes in a w oild of 
land, were credited to others But the real master 
of the bold sailors who discovered America, round- 
ed the Cape of Good Hope, reached India, and fin- 
ally encircled the globe, was Henry the Navigator 

Henty, George Alihed (1832-1902) How 
many of the -writers of thrilling books for boys 
have actually expenenced any of the adventures 
told m them pages * This is a question you 
may well ask yourself , but m one case, at least, 
a largo proportion of the adventures described 
were from first-hand knowdedge G A Henty, 
who m the last quarter of the 19th century was 
without a doubt the chief writer in this field, had 
a most varied and exoitmg career 
Henty, who was born near Cambridge, 
December 8, 1832, started his active existence 
as a volunteer at the Crimea, and almost 
immediate^ became a journalist as well, for he 
reported the operations at Sebastopol for one 
of the great London newspapers Thereafter 
he served elsewhere in Europe , for the Itahons 
agamst Austria, both m an organizing and a 
journahstic capacity , as manager of a mme m 
Wales , and m almost every European war 
that occurred betiveen 1869 and 1876 He also 
“ covered ” many important events m all parts 
ol the W'orld for various newspapers 
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THE NAVIGATOR 


Henty the Navigator inspired 
Portugal's great sailors in their 
voyages of discovery He him- 
self went only on one or two 
rrom Italor Prince Henrii « 



By the time he was 
46, in fact, Henty had 
accumulated enough 
experiences to enable 
him to settle do-wn 
and turn out, at the 
rate of three or four 
every year, those bcolfs 
for which he was to 
become famous 
“ With Qive in Irdia”, 

“ The Lion of the 
North a Tale of 
Gustaviis Adolphus” , 

“Bedskm and Cow- 
boy”, “TntheEoign 
of Terror” — ^just these 
four are enough to 
give you some idea of 
the range ho covered 
Hentj', moreover, unlike many -writers, looked 
the part of one of his own gemol adventuiers, 
for he was tall and handsome, ivith a magni- 
ficent beard and burly figure Even m his 
leisure, too, he showed his spirit, for he was a 
pioneer in the then young sport of ocean-racmg, 
sailing m his oivn yacht It w as on this yacht, 
fittmgly enough, that he died on November 16, 
1902, in We 5 nnouth harbour 


G A HENTY 

Henty was a prolific writer ol 
boys’ books, and, though he died 
in Ip02, his thrilling stones still 
have a wide popularity 
Elliott i tra 


Hephaestus. (Pron he-fes'-ti<s) The lame 
god Hephaestus (Koman Vulcan), the son of 
Zeus and Hera, was the god of fire and the forge 
He was lame from birth, according to some 
stories , but others assert that he was crippled 
by being hurled down to earth by Zeus, fallmg 
on the island of Lemnos, where he built a palace, 
Mutb a workshop and anvil He also had a 
beautiful palace m Olympus, or, accordmg to 
others, under Mount Etna, on the island of 
Sicily Here ivith the help of the Cyclopes, the 
one-eyed giants, lie made the thunderbolts of 
Zeus, the armour of Achilles, and the -weapons 
of Hercules He u as also aided by handmaidens 
whom he had made of gold and endowed ivith 
life All the palaces of OljTnpus were built by 
him In the Homeric poems, the kind-hearted 
but bmpmg god is represented as a comic 
figure whose defornuty provokes “ mextm- 
guishable laughter ” m the other gods He was 
the patron deity of the metal-workers 


Hera. By the side of Zeus on Mount 
Olympus, as the Greeks beheved, reigned his 
stately -wife Hera (called by the Romans Juno), 
queen of the gods Them life was not always 
one of harmony, how ever, for Hera was quick 
to anger and Zeus frequently gave cause for 
jealousy Hera was the goddess of womanhood, 
of marriage, and of maternity The peacock, 
the cuckoo, and the pomegranate were sacred 
to -her She was usually represented as a 
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HERALDRY 


beantiful, majestic ■woman of matnic age, with 
large wide open eyes and grave expression 
inspirmg reverence Homer speaks of her as 
the “nhite armed goddess" and the "os- 
eyed queen ” The most famous statue of Hera 
was the one by Polychtus m the temple of Argos 
This was a colossal image, m ivory and gold, 
representing the goddess seated on her throne, 
wearmg a crown and beanng m one hand a 
pomegranate and in the other a sceptre with a 
cuckoo placed at its summit 

Heraldry, In the Middle Ages, when 
kmghts wore armour that completely covered 
their heads and bodies, there grew up the 
custom of emhlazomng devices on shields and 
surcoats so that the wearers could be distm- 
guished on the field of battle 
By slow degrees an elaborate science of 
heraldry developed Strict rules were laid 
down regulatmg the assumption and design of 
armorial bearings, and colleges of heralds were 
founded to enforce observance of the rules 
Most of the terms used m heraldry are French, 
because that language prevailed while the science 
was growmg up 
Several coats of arms are 
often arranged, or " mar- 
shalled," on the same shield, 
or "escutcheon,” to shon 
descent, marriage, alhance, 
etc To enable this to be 
done, the shield is divided 
mto halves by a smgle hne 
estendmg across it vertically, 
diagonaUy, or horizontally , 
or it IS divided into " quart- 
ers ” by a cross shaped 
arrangement of lines, and 
these quarters may be further 
subdivided The metals 
and colours are called or 
(gold), argent (silver), gules 
(red), azure (blue), sable 
(black),ieri (green), parpwre 
(piirp’e), sanguine (dark red) 

The “ charges ” or devices 
are of infinite variety Some 
are wide bands, variously 
named according to the 
direction m wluchthey cross 
the shield Thus the "pale" 
e-Ktends from top to bottom, 
the fess ” is a horizontal 
band m the middle, and the 
bend ” crosses diagonally 
from the upper left hand 
comer (deocler chief) to the 
lou er right-hand cornet 
[Sinister base) 

Other common charges are 
simple geometneal designs, 



HERA AND ZEUS 


Thu sculpture shows Hera and Zeus on Mount Ida in one of 
their less quarrelsome moments. It is a part of a fneze dating 
probably from the 5th century, row in the Palermo Museum 
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HERALDIC DEVICES 

acluerement showing the 
mettod of impaling a mans arms fdiewonl 
wth those of his wife (bar or fess) 
tinctures, or methods of indicating metali, principal 
colours, and furs 


and others are representa- 
tions of ammals, flowers, 
trees, leaves, etc The am- 
mal most ficequentlj used in 
heraldry is the lion, which 
may be placed m several 
positions rampant (erect 
on the hmd legs), passant 
(walking), couchant (lying 
inth the head raised,) dor- 
mant (asleep), etc (See page 
of Heraldry m Fact-Index) 
Grants of coats of arms to 
those entitled to bear them 
are made by the (College of 
Arms It IS composed of 
three Kmgs of Arms (Garter, 
CJlarenceux and Nortoy), six 
heralds (Wmdsor, Chester, 
Lancaster, York, Richmond 
and Somerset), four pursmv- 
ants (Rouge Croix, Blue- 
mantle, Rouge Dragon and 
Portculhs), and two extra 
heralds They are appoin- 
ted by the Earl Marshal, and 
their duties, m addition to 
the granting of arms, are to 
proclaim the accession of the 
Sovereign, to make pro- 
clamations on other impor- 
tant occasions, to attend the 
Sovereign m the House of 
Lords, to attend the mstall- 
ation of Emghts of the Garter 
and to marshal processions 
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HERALDRY HERCULES 



THE HERALDS PROCLAIM KING GEORGE VI 
This photograph shows the proclamation of King George VI at St James’s Palace on December is, 1936 Between the 
mace bearers, left to right, are Clarenceu* King of Arms, the Earl Marshal, Garter King of Arms, who read the proclamation, 
and Norroy King of Arms At Trafalgar Square the proclamation was made by Lancaster Herald, at Temple Bar by Norroy 
King of Arms, and from the steps of the Royal Exchange by Clarenceux King of Arms It is only at the proclamation 
of a sovereign, at a Coronation and at a State opening of Parliament, that the Kings of Arms and Heralds wear their tabards 


The head of the College of Arms is the Earl 
Marshal, who nominates the members The 
college was estabhshed and endowed by Richard 
ni m 1483, and it now occupies a building m 
Queen Victoria Street m the City of London, 
built about 1669 by Sir Christopher Wren 

Hercules. (Pron her'-ku-lez) By 
far the most celebrated of the Greek mythical 
heroes was the mighty Heroides (or Heracles, 
as the Greeks called him), the son of the great 
god Zeus and the mortal Alcmene The goddess 
Hera (Juno) was hostile to Hercules from his 
birth, and sent two serpents to destroy him m 
his cradle, but the infant strangled them with 
lus hands As he grew up, Hercules was tramed 
by Autolycus m wrestling, by Amphitryon m 
clnvmg a chariot, and m other manly accom- 
plishments by famous heroes 

Obtaining in marriage Megara, daughter of 
the king of Thebes, as reward for having slam 
Erginus, kmg of Orohomenus, the oppressor of 
the Thebans, he had by her several children 
But in a fit of madness, sent by his old enemy 
Hera, he slew the children Then, the myth 
goes on, he purified himself of this deed by a 
journey to the Delphic oracle, which instructed 
him to serve Eurystheus, the kmg of Tiryns, for 
twelve years Eurystheus compelled him to 
perform the “ twelve labours ” , this term, or the 
phrase “ Herculean task,” has ever since been 
used to descnbe any task of extreme difficulty 
The first labour was the slaymg of the Nemean 
hon, a monstrous beast that terrified the country 
of Nemea Hercules, at the command of Eurys- 
theus, strangled the animal with his own hands 
Next he slew the Hydra, a terrible nme-headed 
water serpent As soon as he crushed one of 


the monster’s heads with his club, two more 
grew in its place, but finally, with the help of a 
friend who seared each neck mth a blazmg 
branch, Hercules succeeded m kilhng the Hydra 
He then dipped his arrows m its poison 
His third task was to capture and brmg alive 
to Eurystheus the Arcadian stag, an animal mth 
golden horns and brazen hoofs, so fleet of foot 
that it scarcely touched the ground The cap 
ture of the ivild Erymanthian boar -was the 
fourth labour When Hercules returned from 
the chose with the huge beast on his shoulders, 
Eurystheus took fright and hid m a tub A 
greater task was the fifth, the cleansmg of the 
Augean stables Augeas, kmg of Ehs had a 
herd of 3,000 oxen, whose stalls had not been 
cleansed for 30 years By turmng the rivers 
Alpheus and Feneus through the stables, 
Hercules finished the work m a single day 
As the sixth and seventh labours, he killed 
with hiB poisoned arrows the monster Stym- 
phahan birds, which fed on human flesh, and 
captured the Cretan bull This bull had been 
sent by Poseidon (Neptime) for Mmos, king of 
Crete, to sacrifice But Minos was so pleased 
with the beauty of the animal that he kept it 
for his own , whereupon Poseidon drove the 
bull mad and it caused great damage Next came 
the capture of the mares of Diomedes, the 
Thracian kmg, which ate human flesh Hercules 
killed Diomedes and threw his body to the 
horses, before brmgmg them to Eurystheus 
Hercules was then dispatched to obtam the 
beautiful girdle of Hippolyte, queen of the 
Amazons The hero defeated the warrior- 
women, killed the queen, and escaped ivith the 
gndle The tenth labour was the capture of the 
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HERCULES FIGHTS THE HYDRAmTHJHIS^I^ 



In the realm of anaent Greek myth one of the most prominent characters is the " strong man ” Hercules. When he was 
instructed by the Delphic Oracle to go to Tityns and serre ISng Eurystheus for twelve years Hercules was set " twelve labours ’ 
to perform. His second task was to slay the Hydra, a nine*headed monster which dwelt m a swamp near Lemae. As soon 
as Hercules struck ofi one of the monster s heads with his club two others grew m Its place. Hercules eventually coniiuered 
the monster with the help of his fnend lolaus who seared the wounds with a huming torch and buned the last head which was 
Supposed to be immortal The illustration is from a lyth-century engraving by Hemard. Picart, 
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oxen of Geryon, a monster -with three bodies, 
who dwelt on the fabulous island of Erythia, 
beyond the strait of Gibraltar On his journey 
the hero erected the famous rooks on either side 
of the btrait, knoivn as the “ Pillars of Hercules ” 
Tlie eleventh exploit was to obtam the golden 
apples of the Hespendes, which Gaea, or Mother 
Earth, had presented to the goddess Hera as a 
wedding gift Hoicules 
succeeded through 
the help of the Titan 
Atlas, father of the 
Hespendes, the four 
sister - nymphs who 
guarded the apples 
ivith the help of a 
sleepless dragon 
Atlas, whose task it 
Avas to support the 
Aveight of the heavens 
on his shoulders, 
went to got theapples, 
whileHercules reheved 
him of his burden 
While engaged m 
this labour, the hero 
encountered some 
other strange adven- 
tures, for on the way 
he met the tiny race 
of men called Pygmies, 
and slew the giant 
Antaeus, son of 
Poseidon and Gaea, 
who compelled all 
strangers coming into 
his country to ivrestle 
ivith him, on condition 
that if he conquered 
they would suffer 
death He also set 
flee Prometheus, who 
liad been chained to 
a rock m the Caucasus 
for stealmg fire from 
the gods and giving 
it to mortals 
The last labour n as 
biingmg Ceiborus up 
from the lower world 
Bravmg the dread 
regions of Hades, he 
captured this many- 
headed dog, who 
guarded the entrance, and brought him before 
Eurystheus, who was so terrified that Hercules 
had to take back the monster 
Havmg fimshed his appointed tasks, Hercules 
was now freed from bondage But these ivere not 
the only feats he performed He gave way to 
yiolence at tunes, and once, m a fit of rage, sleiv 


his friend Iphitus , but, for the most part, his 
strength was used to reheve those who suffered 
pam or oppression For example, he brought 
back from the grave the noble Alcestis, who 
had given her life for her husband 
As the life of Hercules was a hard one, so also 
was the manner of his death With his wife 
Deianira he came to the bank of a river across 

which travellers were 
carried by the cent 
aurNessus Hercules 
waded across the 
stream, while Nessus 
earned DeTanira But 
when the centaur 
attempted to run 
away with Delanira, 
Hercules shot him 
with one of his 
poisoned arroivs 
The dymg Nessus 
called to DeTanira to 
take some of his blood 
and keep it as a 
charm to preserve the 
love of her husband 
Before long, 
Deianira, fearing 
that Hercules ivas m 
love mth another 
woman, sent him a 
robe winch she had 
steeped m the blood 
of Nessus No sooner 
had he put on the 
robe than poison 
spread through his 
body like fire, and 
caused him such 
agony that, fieemg 
to Mount Oeta, he 
built a funeral pyre 
on which he threw 
himself to die But 
as the flames con- 
sumed his body Zeus 
caught up the im- 
mortal part and bore 
it to Mount Olympus, 
where, purged of 
mortal sin and 
sorrow, Hercules 
dwelt among the gods 
in eternal happiness 
Hercules has been a favourite character in 
hterature, and his heroic strength has inspired 
many beautiful ivorks of art The finest re 
presentation of the hero m sculpture is the 
Farnese Hercules Festivals were celebrated m 
honour of Hercules, at which his exploits were 
sung m long poems called Heracleia 



HERCULES PORTRAYED IN MARBLE 

This hero of Greek mythology has remained until today the 
embodiment of an ideal of physical strength, and "herculean " has 
become an accepted adjective for muscular power and prodigious 
tasks This photograph shows the most famous statue of Hercules, 
it 15 known as the " Farnese Hercules,” and is m Naples Museum 
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heredity 

LINKS in the CHAIN of LIFE 

nr he scjcncc of heredtty is enttrcly of modem ongtn, but already tts tmphcalions 
* hate revoluUomzed our ideas of breeding ammals and men, and haic eten 
affected our ideas of education f^hat iS inherited and how are told here 


Heredity, Tlie sa-Nnng, "Like begets 
like,” expresses essentiallj the general fact of 
hercditv, the universal law among all kmda of 
hving things, both animals and plants That 
it 18 so 18 a matter of observation by anyone mtb 
sharp eyes, keen wits, and a mind open to even 
the simplest thmgs found in all of the common 
forms of life An acorn grows mto the giant oak 
and not into the peach tree , and a hen’s egg 
hatches mto a chick and not mto a ducklmg 
But it IS the outside or superficial thmgs that 
most of us see, and ne are apt to forget the 
vast multitude of more deep seated resemblances 
between parent and offspring, man\ of them in 
side an animal or plant The parents are tall, 
have dark hair and eyes , the child will be tall, 
have dark hair and ej es But think a moment 
of the deeper things The parents have three 
jointed fingers and toes, e\ehd8, vaUcs in the 
heart, muscles and bones, many ner\ es alw ays 
snppljTng the same parts of the hod} — and a 
thousand and one other things So the child 
gets all these in proper form from his parents 
— a miracle, and almost alwajs unthought ofl 
It IS only when the child is not qiute normal 
that people are apt to think of the unusual 
thing, though the usual thing is tho more won 
derful How amazingly delicate and mmutc 
inlientance is, ma> be observed by anyone 
among any kind of pure bred domestic anunals 
or plants or almost any m Nature And ^et 
we should really say that “ like begets almost 
like ” , for the likeness of parents to off-sprmg 
18 never complete 

pow We Resemble Our Fathers 
The resemblance of child to parents is not 
limited to the structures of the body The 
parent is keen, aggressive resourceful, has a 
good memorj — a thousand and one things that 
make for ‘ ‘ personahty " And the child inherits 
a number of these mental attnbutes from its 
parentage In many cases, of course, it is 
matter of common observation that the resem- 
blance has come from the grandparents, or even 
more remote ancestors In such coses, naturally, 
the traits have lam dormant in one or more 
generations Sir Francis Galton, the great E n gli s h 
student of many human phenomena, stated 
this fact m the general law that children re- 
semble their parents about half , grandparents 
about a quarter , great-grandparents about an 
eighth, etc In recent years the tendency has 
been to place the proportion derived from the 
parents at a somewhat higher figure 


We can start looking into the w hys and where- 
fores of heredity with something we all know — a 
hen’s egg As formed m the hen, the egg is a 
single cell, containing a bit of Uving protoplasm 
until a nucleus (sec Cell), yellow food matter 
called yolk, and a lajer of white albuminous 
matter, uithm a protecting slicll Such an egg 
is infertile and will not hatch 

But suppose n germ cell contributed bv the 
male parent finds its un\ inside the mother’s 
body to the egg before the shell is formed, and 
fuses unth the nucleus, as shown in the picture 
in page 2076 Now tho egg fertile The cells 
from each parent, fused into one, will divide and 
redivide by tho process called mttqsis, until they 
have formed a living chick ^(For picture, see 
under Biologj, page 501) 

Growth by Dt\lslon of a Single Cell 

Mitosis or cell division is controlled in every 
cell by threads of matter called chromatin, 
unthin tho cell nucleus Before division occurs, 
tho chromatin forms itself into rods called 
chromosomes Tlie number formed depends upon 
the species of living being, and uithin cvery 
cell in any individual of a species the number 
IS always the same Then tho chromosomes 
split lengthwTse, and one-half goes to each of the 
new cells 

In this simple tt^po of dinsion, the two new 
cells alu a} s resemble the old one Such divisions 
replace all cells m ordmari or somatic tissues, 
and suppl} additional cells for growth But the 
fertilized cell formed b^ the umon of tw o parent 
cells must divide and redi\ idc, m such a wa's ns 
to produce all tho tissues needed by the new 
living body Also, this fertilized cell is formed 
bj the union of two parent cells , so if each 
parent cell had the usual amount of chromatin, 
the fertihzed cell would haie too much 

Germ cells, therefore, undergo more compli- 
cated changes than somatic cells, but science has 
managed to discover much of what happens 
The chromatin in germ cells is adjusted to the 
right amount when the cells form A special 
t^e of “ reduction ” division gives each germ 
cell, father and mother, only half the usual 
number of chromosomes Such a specialized 
germ ceU is called a gamete, or proniiclexLS Umon 
of two gametes, therefore, gives the fertihzed 
ceU the right number of chromosomes once 
more 

In recent years, students of heredity, especiaUy 
T H Morgan, have discovered much about how 
germ ceUs carry heredity They have learned 
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MENDEL’S THEORY OF HEREDITY PROVED BY MICE 


An albino mouse (i), without pigment in eyes or coat, is crossed with a waitzer (a) with 
only slight pigment in coat and with the pecuhanty of constantly turning round as if after its 
tail The progeny (3) e'shibit pigment and do not waltz If a male and female of this 
generation are mated their progeny show the difterences m colour and mode of progression 
of groups A, B and C, In the third filial generation (14} 15 a pure albino , from group B are 
derived light-coloured individuals (15), (18), (19], from group C colours are carried forward 
Courtrtff of the Dlmtcr Naturat Hietary Vv$eum South Keminffton 


reproduce Thus the 
heritage of genes, often 
called “ continuity of 
germ plasm,” which 
shapes physical life, 
passes on unbroken from 
generation to generation 
Germ cells can be im. 
mortal, so long as they 
are passed on to new m- 
dividuals Every hving 
being contains an un. 
broken inlientance from 
its very first ancestors 
It is, as it were, the focal 
pomt of long ancestral 
lines stretching back to 
the dim past, each con- 
tnbutmg to the neii 
image formed 
Usually genes from 
each parent 30m “pair 
and pair alike ” along 
each chromosome Wlion 
chromosomes “e\- 
change " portions of 
their length before ]om- 
ing, they have “ crossed 
over,” and the heritage 
given the new hving be. 
ing 18 affected 
The discovery of genes 
has merely given a clue 
to the secret of heredity 
— ^but the clue is a fruit- 
ful one Tlie first dis- 
coveries were made by 
studymg fruit flies {Dro- 
sophila), which breed 
rapidly and thus reveal 
quickly the result of any 
diange detected in genes, 
besides having certain 
other advantages from 


that Jieredity is carried by particles called genes, the mvestigator’s pomt of view Scientists now 
which lie may liken to beads on a string, m'the treat genes mth X-rays, chemicals, and other 
chromosomes Each gene is believed to exercise influences, and can detect resultmg changes 
some chemical or other influence on one or m the flies Such methods are rapidly con- 
more bodily processes , in some cases, several tnbutmg to our knowledge of the problems 
co-operate to direct a process, such os colourmg of heredity 

an eye Since chromosomes may come from Before genes were discovered, men had 
either parent, and each may contain thousands learned how heredity works out m many cases, 
of genes, there are genes enough to explam the without knowmg why The outstandmg worker 

inlientance of aU the features, physical and m studying heredity was an Austrian monk, 

mental, of the parents Gregor Johann Mendel (1822-1884), ivho pub 

Even more wonderful is the explanation of m- lished his discoveries in 1866, although the im- 
heritance from grandparents and remote ances- portance of his work was not recognized till 1900 
tors In every new Imng body, some of the He worked especially with peas, and the amazmg 
earhest divisions made by the fertilized germ tbmg is that his laws have been found to apply 
cell result m material bemg set aside to form to many things, m many kinds of animals and 

germ cells for that body when its time comes to plants, so that we can illustrate them from 
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HOW THE OLD LIFE PASSES INTO THE 


Pponucieus OP Gamete 
the Male PaKe 

containing the 
Ch romatin 
net work 
and 
Centpos 



Pponucle us or Gamete of 
the Female Parent 
contai nm^ the 
Chromatin net-| 
work and 
Centro so me 







At this isitant » netr life begins The cbiomstin from each ''pconncleu” has arranged itaeU into a central niass,~whieh is conrpose*d 
of emlctlr equal parts of male and female substance The new cell will now begin to grow as a separate life unit. Inheriting its vital 
germs from both father and mother cells How this new cell now proceeds to split up and form other new cells is explained in the 


pictnre on page 501 vdth the article on ' 
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considering animals such as guinea-pigs If the 
two parents are from pure strams, Wocifc and 
wAife, the children ■uoU be, not grey as plight be 
expected, but all blacl in the firat generation — 
all apparently pure black ! But in the next 
generation we find one-fourth of the children 
pure white again, one-fourth pure black, and 
a half apparently pure black, but really mixed 
again The pure ivhites and blacks will breed 
true, but the mixed ones will yield children of 
which a quarter are pure white, another 
quarter pure black, and half mixed And so on, 
indefinitely. You see, in the apparently black 
theie IS hidden the white, to come out pure again 
in a quarter of the children of the next genera- 
tion In this case, where the black temporarily 
hides the white, the black is said to be “ dom- 
inant ” over the white, which is “ recessive ’ 

In another type of inheritance, however, as m 
many plants, the offspnng will be half-way 
between the two parents, and crosses of reds and 
whites will yield pink m the first generation 
But m the next there emerge a quarter pure red, 
another quarter pure white, and half pi^ The 
whites are pure, so are the reds , but the pinks 
are mixed, and will behave exactly as m the 
colour of the guinea-pigs — only one colour is not 
“ dommant ” m this case 

Examples Proving Mendellsm 
Only a very few of the many illustrations of 
Mendel’s law can be cited, and it must be 
remembered all the while that it is a matter of 
experiment m all cases to find out whether any 
feature of any animal or plant will follow 
Mendel’s lav The followmg are among the 
most mterestmg In rabbits and gumea-pigs, 
black 18 dominant over white, and short hair is 
dominant over long hair Among cattle, horn- 
less chaiacter is dommant over horned, short 
legs over long legs In horses, bay is dominant 
over black or chestnut, and grey over all other 
colours, and pacmg over trottmg In pigs, pure 
white 18 dominant over colour, and black over 
led In dogs, grey is dommant over black, and 
any pure colour over mixed colours, like black- 
and-tan These are but a few of the illustra- 
tions for a few animals , hundreds of others 
might be cited It should be said, too that 
some of the “ laws ” or prmciples that have bebn 
discovered are much too mtneate to give here 
But enough is known to show that much advant- 
age may be derived m future by applymg what 
has been discovered in improvmg many of 
Man’s domestic animals and plants 

Inheritance in Human Beings 
What do we know of the lav s of heredity as 
apphed to Man ? Thmgs ve mherit fall under 
several types, and the foUowmg is one classifica- 
tion In mattei of stature, size of body, skin- 
colour, shape of head and features, children are 
apt to be mtermediate between father and 
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mother The followmg illustrate the Mendehaii 
observed facts Dark eyes dominate over light 
eyes , two-jomted fingers over normal three- 
jomted , brittle bones (of some people) over 
normal bones , normal eyes over colour-blind 
ness and mght-bhndness , normal minds over 
feeble-mmded And so for other thmgs But 
it should be said that most human characteristics 
have not yet been shown to follow Mendel’s 
classification 

What Parents May Pass On 
The followmg conditions are certainly heredi 
tary, but how exactly the effects are produced is 
not yet ceitam defective teeth and hair, hare- 
lip, tendency to twins, left-handedness, super- 
numerary fingers and toes, and some forms of 
deafness The folloivmg are sub] ect to heredity, 
but to what extent and how they are inherited is 
not known general mental ability, ability for 
art, music, mathematics, congemtal orgamc 
defects, some forms of epilepsy and insamty, 
longevity, etc 

There is often an impression that diseases are 
inherited It is true that a marked tendency to- 
wards some diseases mayrun in a family,]U 8 t as in 
other famdies there is a natural immumty against 
some diseases But a disease itself is not in- 
herited usually, although some diseases are con- 
genital, that IS to say derived from one or other 
of mfeoted parents Tuberculosis is a disease 
due to tubercle germs A child may be born 
with the so-called constitutional tendency to tht 
disease, but the germs come in after birth, with 
the food, water, or air In other v ords, v hat is 
inherited is lower immumty against tuberculosis 
Nature or Nurture ? 

The relative importance of heredity and en- 
vironment in a human life is a question as old as 
the ages — a question, perhaps, not possible of a 
very accurate solution Of course, it is dear to 
anyone that life is a very mtneate fabric, in 
which the " waip ” is supplied by heredity, and 
^ the “ woof ” by the things that come into one’s 
\life, mostly after birth All those thmgs that 
come m after birth make up what is usually 
called the “environment” — the food ve eat, 
the air we breathe, the water we dimk , still 
more important, the surroundings that make for 
moral and mental welfare or disaster 

On the one hand are those who maintain that 
a person is so strongly stamped by horeditj^— 
the thmgs he brmgs into the world with him— 
that whatever he is and does in life is almost 
wholly the result of his inheritance On the 
other side are those who maintain that the child 
at birth is so plastic that there aie practically no 
lim itations to its possibilities , that, with proper 
surroundmgs and education, all for good is pos 
sible , with untoward surroundmgs, all for bad 
The truth certainly lies somewhere between 
the two extremes Education today is making 
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the hue of demarcation less sharply defined 
Certainly the mam qualities are stamped by 
heredity— stature, “ stamma,” tendency to good 
health, general abihty, temperament — or the 
reverse of all these JBut the outlet for any 
personahty is most certainly dependent on its 
surroundmgs , and what a person becomes will 
much depend on his place and mode of life, his 
education, finends, all of the multitude of thmgs 
that make up his “en- 
vironment” Just as there 
are sandy, sterile soils and 
very fertile soils, and all 
grades between, so there 
are defective mmds (the 
feeble-mmded) and gem- 
uses, and all grades be- 
tween And ]ust as there 
are sterile soils for which 
cultivation will do no 
thmg, while it mil help 
much the other sods, so 
there are the helpless 
minds, for whom educa- 
tion and other forms of 
help avail httle or nothmg, 
u hile they avad much for 
the average mind, and 
moat of all for the superior 
mind 

The weak person is al 
ways weak, whatever the 
surroundmgs , the person 
of average native abdity 
and personahty will be 
very much what his sur- 
roundings make him , 
whde the strong person 
will be strong m any place 
or station m life The 
particular form which his 
strength will take will de 
pend on time and place 
The person of average 
native abdity will stdl be 
average m almost any 
time and place, whde a 
great career is a combma- 
tion of great native abihty, 
character, and personahty, 
with great opportumty 

Herefordshire. 

This verdant and fertde 


HEREFORDSHIRE 

It measures nearly 40 mdes from north to 
south, and about 35 miles from east to west 
The major portion of the surface consists of 
gentle undulations at a mean elevation of about 
350 feet above sea level, but on the eastern 
boundary nse the Malvern Hills, whose highest 
pomt IS about 1,400 feet, whde on the Breck- 
noekshire border there are the Black Mountains, 
a range reaching an altitude of 2,631 feet 
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HEREFORD’S ANCIENT CATHEDRAL 

tower, 165 f«t high, was erected in the first half of the latt 1 


— 14th century 

shows the east end of the Cathedral 


The central 
This photograph 


average person woidd find it difficult clearly to mto the pnncipal nver, falhng 

define Its position without lookmg at th™ , 

^cked away on the eastern borders of Son^ fho « m the shire is 

WMm, It has the counties of ShiSishire^on the Hereford, with its^cathedral. 

north, Worcester on the east, and Gloucester and It rcnq slivles of architecture 

Monmouth on the south ™cester and H he^ m 1079 on the site of an earher 

buddmg, but it was not completed untd about 
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1150 Alterations and additions have since 
been made at various times and m 1900-5 the 
west front was reconstructed The Chapter 
hbrary has a collection of chamed books and 
manuscripts, and a remarkable illustrated map 
of the world designed about 1313 
Among other mterestmg old buildings m the 
city are the Bishop’s Palace and the beautiful 
college of the Vicars Choral The bishoptio 
of Hereford is one of the very few which have 
existed almost without mterruption since jibe 
very earhest days of Christiamty m Britdm 
There was certainly a Bishop of Hereford 
m A D 544, and there were thousands of Chris- 
tians and many churches m Herefordshire and 
in Wales, of which it then formed a part, for 
some time before St Augustme came 
Indeed, a Bishop of Hereford was one of the 
seven British prelates who met St Augustine 
m A D 601 , when the latter, as the first Ar6h- 
bishop of Canterbury, called a convention, and 
unsuccessfully tried to umte the Christians of 
Wales with the English Church 
Hereford (pop 24,000) is a very ancient town, 
and even m Norman tunes was a place of impor- 
tance, and often used as a stronghold m the 
frequent fighting between the Engbsh and the 
Welsh As a result of this bordei strife the 
county IS rich in old castles, the chief ones bemg 
Hereford, Clifford, Weobley, Wilton, Goodnch, 
andWigmore Leominster, another Hereford- 
shire town, was also a considerable place at the 
tune of the Domesday survey 
The prmcipal mdustry m Herefordshire nowa- 
days IS, as it has always been, agriculture , and 
Hereford cattle are world-famous For many 
centuries it has been a great cider county 
Prior to the commg of the Romans, this part 
of England was inhabited by the Silures, who, 
after offermg a stern resistance, were eventually 
overcome, ind found a refuge m Wales, where 
Caractacus was at last captured Battles were 
fought m the county during the struggle between 
Henry HI and the Barons and m the Wars of 
the Roses 

Herefordshire has few literary associations, 
though Richard Hakluyt, the geographer, came 
of a family long estabhshed near Ross, and 
Ehzabeth Barrett Browmng passed some early 
years near Ledbury Nell Gwyim is said to 
have been born in the county, David Garrick 
was born at the Angel Inn, Hereford, and Mrs 
Siddons hved m the coimty durmg the early 
part of her hfe Population about 1 1 1 ,760 

Hereward the Wake Here is a name 
that conjures up for every English schoolboy the 
virtues of patriotism, gaUantry, selfiessness, and 
bravery The “ last of the English,” as Charles 
Emgsley has styled him, Hereward the Wake 
18 one of the heroic figures of English history 
He was by no means the “ last of the English ” 



HEREWARD INSPIRED BY SONG 
As s boy Hereward’s greatest delight was to bsten to the 
patriobc songs sung to ham by his friend Leofric to the 
accompaniment of the harp When later he took up arms 
against the Normans, Leofric was his faithful henchman 

m a hteral sense , the Angles and the Saxons, or 
the Enghsh, as they had come to be called, con- 
tmued to represent the bulls of the population 
of England even after they had passed under 
the kingship of Wilham the Conqueror Here- 
ward was the ” last of the Enghsh ” m the sense 
that he was the last outstanding defender of 
the soil of England agamst the Normans 
Here is a clear picture of this fearless champion 
of England, who held out against Norman Rmg 
William himself on the last remainmg strong- 
hold of English soil — namely, the Isle of Ely 
The particulars of Hereward’s parentage and 
birth cannot be stated with certamty ” Some 
say that his father was the great and noble Earl 
Leofric, who possessed nearly all central England 
m the reign of TCmg Edward the Confessor ” 
It seems certam, however, that he was of 
noble bulih, and belonged to the land-ownmg 
class, otherwise he would never have risen to 
the eminence he did, or been in command of 
the last remnant of the English defenders m 
the Isle of Ely, or have had under him great 
Enghsh noblemen like Earls Edwin and Morcar 
He appears to have been banished from Eng- 
land m the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
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because of his hatred of the Prenchmen whom 
that king had about his court, and to whom he 
had given high positions in his realm Hereward 
accepted his outlawry not unwilhngly, behevmg 
that he would gain for himself fame and honour 
by his courage and skill in arms The passion 
of his boyhood had been to listen to the stones of 
great warriors and the battle-songs of the Saxons 
His mother had hoped to make a monk of him, 
but he hated the cloister, and loved the open 
air , loathed study, and longed for the life of 
the camp He bad a companion, too — ^Leofric 
by name — ^who equally loathed the idea of a 
monkish life, and one day this lad, while m 
company with Hereward and the latter’s 
brother Alfgar, took a harp m his hands, and 
sang thus to Hereward 

BoIoto tblne eyes the future dim 
Seems to unroll its shadows grey, 

And only thee, my lord, I see — 

Athwart the foeman s blood stained way 
A path of glory fore thee spread. 

Some mighty deed marks each new day 

The youthful harpist Leofric thus became 
Hereward’s first faithful follower He served 
him for many years, and afterwards became his 
biographer, and it is to his account that we are 
indebted for much that we know of Hereward 
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HEREWARD KILLS A GIANT 
Wandering into Cornwall— so runs a tale In Charles 
KmeUeys Hereward the AVake > -Hereward quarrelled 
with a Pichsh giant Ironhoole. With the giant’s own 
magic sword, given to him by the princess of Cornwall, 
he slew Ironhook m a mighty fight 

C «rl(,s cl Cn llarfac 4 Ce Ui. 
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Hereward returned to England on heanng 
that his mother’s estates had been given to a 
Honnan, and one of his first exploits was to lead 
the Danes against the wealthy monastery of 
Peterborough, ostensibly to prevent its riches 
fu lling into the hands of the newly-appomted 
Horman abbot, Turold 

The last mvasion of England by the Danes 
took place m 1069 , and was mspired by the hope 
of placmg Sweyn, the nephew of Canute, on the 
throne Hereward and the warlike remnant of 
the English flocked to their standard, hopmg, 
with their help, to drive out the Normans 

In the course of this raid, Peterborough was 
burnt and sacked, and the mdignant and 
rumed monks excommumcated Hereward, whUe 
the Danes embarked with their plunder, leaving 
the lUngliah to the tender mercies of the armies 
of Wilham the Conqueror 

Undismayed by the formidable forces which 
TCing William brought agamst him, Hereward 
entrenched himself in Ely, where the monks 
who had forgiven Hereward, armed themselves 
m his service, and where the surroundmg feus 
protected them against bemg taken by assault 
He made a heroic defence, but at last Wilham 
built a causeway, crossed to the island, and 
Hereward and a few of his followers fled through 
the marshes What happened to Hereward 
afterwards is not known, but according to one 
account, for which there is some evidence, he 
made peace with the Conqueror, who gave him 
honours and lands An ideahzed version of 
Hereward’s life is given m Charles Kingsley’s 
novel, “Hereward the Wake” 

Hermes. “A schemer, subtle beyond all 
behef ” was the Greek god Hermes, also called 
Mercunus (Slercury) by the Romans He was 
the son of Zeus and Maia, daughter of Atlas 
He began his career by escapmg from his cradle 
when a few hours old, and gomg out m search 
of adventures Fmding a tortoise, ho took the 
shell and stretched cords across it, thus m- 
renting the lyre 

That same evening he stole the oven of Apollo, 
god of the sun, hid them lu a cave, and killed 
tuo of them When Apollo discovered the 
theft, Hermes so charmed him by pla3’ing on 
the lyre that he allowed the httle rogue to go 
unpunished Hermes gave his Ijre to Apollo, 
and received m return Apollo’s oivn golden 
shepherd’s staff, which bestowed wealth and 
prosperity and turned everything it touched 
mto gold 

Hermes was made the herald and messenger 
of the gods, and m this capacity' one of his 
many duties was to conduct the shades of the 
dead to the lower world Among men ho 
became the patron of merchants, the god of 
eloquence, of good fortune, of prudence and 
cunning, of fraud and theft He was also 
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HERMES, MESSENGER OF THE GODS 
This magnificent bronze by Bologna represents Hermes, 
whom the Romans called Mercury, with the traditional 
winged and brimmed hat, winged feet, and '* caduceus ** 
The last is a magic wand entwined with serpents and 
beonng another pair of wings 
Florcnct national ilmetm photo AnHenoa 


regarded as the god of the roads, and the pro- 
tector of travellers Pillars with his image 
at the top were erected as sign-posts 
Hermes was represented most commonly as 
a slender youth, wearmg a broad-bnmmed hat 
adorned mth two small wings, and carrymg his 
magic wand m his hand On his sandals were 
wmgs that bore him over land and sea mth the 
swiftness of the wmd 

H ero AND Leander The imperishable 
story of Hero, priestess of Aphrodite, and 
Leander, the stalwart youth who mghtly swam 
the Hellespont to meet her, stands m hterature 
as one of the supreme examples of ill-fated love 
According to the story as told by various Greek 
and Roman poets (notably Musaeus in the 6th 
or 6th century ad). Hero used to place a lamp 
at the top of her lonely tower at Sestos each 
mght to guide her lover through the waves from 
Abydos on the other side of the strait 
Venturmg to make the passage one stormy 
night, he was drowned, and his body was 
washed up to the tower Seemg the hfeless form 
of her lover. Hero plunged mto the water that 
she might ]om him m death Christopher 


HEROD 

Marlowe wrote a fine poem on Hero and Leander, 
and Byron, who himself accomplished the difis' 
cult feat of swimming the Hellespont, refers to 
the tale in those well-known hnes 

The winds are high on Hollas wave. 

As on that night of stormy water 
When Lovo, who sent, forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave. 

The lonely hope of Sestos’ daughter 

Herod. This was the name of several 
rulers m Palestme , Herod the Great, kmg of 
Judaea from 37 b o to 4 B o , was the most 
conspicuous Scholars m general hold that 
Jesus of Nazareth was born towards the end 
of his reign Herod Antipas, son of Herod 
the Great and tetrarch (tributary prmce) of 
Gahlee from 4 b o to 39 a D , is the Herod 
most frequently mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment , to him Jesus was sent by Pilate 
Herodias, the granddaughter of Herod the 
Great and wife of Herod Antipas, instigated 
Salome, her daughter by her fiirst husband, to 
ask of Antipas, whom she charmed by her 
dancing, the head of John the Baptist on a 



THE LAST WATCH OF HERO 
Eveiy night Hero, according to the classical legend, used to 
watch her lover, Leander, swimming across the Hellespont to 
her One night she watched for him m vain, for Leander 
had been drowned When she knew, she drowned herself 
m the water that had killed him 
Polnlinp bp Lori Lelphton Uanehetler Clip Art Oalterp 
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charger (a large flat plate); 
and this was granted her 
John had angered Herodias 
by denouncing Herod Antipas 
for casting aside his first wife 
for her Several operas have 
been based on tbis story, 
which IS also a favourite 
subject m painting 
Herodotus. (484-c 425 
BO) The “ Father of His 
tory," as Herodotns is called, 
was bom at Hahcarnassus, 
on the shores of Asia Minor , 
and as it was then nnder 
Persian rule, he was technic 
ally a Persian He early 
devoted himself to a hterarj' 
life, and travelled exten 
sively, visiting the shores of 
the Hellespont and the Black 
Sea (Euxine), as well a? the 
countnes of Scythia, Syria, 

Palestine, Babylon, Egypt, 
and the northern part of 
Africa 

He investigated both the cnstoms and re- 
hgion of the peoples and the history of the 
countries through which he passed He made 
use of the matenal which he gathered m his 
great work — the first specifically historical 
uork ever wntten The special purpose of 
Herodotus’s work, which consiste of mne 
books, 18 to give an account of the conflict 
between the Greeks and the Persians , but he 
often turned aside from his mam purpose to 
describe mteresting things he had seen or 
heard Eis work is thus a rich source of 
information for the early history of all the 
lands about the eastern Mediterranean 
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HEROD ANUPAS and JOHN THE BAPTIST 
Occoratine one of the walla of the cloister of the Scalzo, Florence, fs this representation, 
by Andrea del Sarto, of SL John the Baptist being bound before Herod. Like other 
artists of his day, del Sarto clothed his figures m the dress of his own period. 

Herring. Has it ever occurred to you 
how many ways there are of eating the hemng * 
You may eat it fresh, or partly smoked, uhen 
it IS called a “ bloater ” , you have it again, 
smoked and cured more fully, as a “ kipper " 
you may be served with it salted, or, if it is a 
small berrmg, in a tin , and yon may eat its 
roes, agam, as a quite separate dish And this 
list, of course, makes no allowance for the many 
ways of cooking your fresh herrmg, once you 
have bought it You can grill it, or ^ it, steam 

it or bake it, or — most dehoious of all, many 
people will say— -have it "soused" in vmegar with 
raw omon, cloves, and bay leaves So you will 
not be surprised to hear that 
this IS actually one of the most 
important of all food fishes, 
and its family, the Clupeidae 
13 indeed the most valuable 
of all fish families from an 
economic point of view For 
besides the herring itself 
[Glwpea harengua) it moludes 
the sprat, sar^e or pilchard, 
anchovy and various species 
of shad, the last of which 
are more important as food 
fishes on the American than 
the European side of the 
Atlantic, while they have also 
been successfully introduced 
mto Pacific waters 
Hot unnaturally, we know 
more about the life history of 
the hemng than about that of 



A FULU3ROWN HERRING 

One of Uie most important ol all our food fishes, the herring looks a reaUy typical fish, 
OTth few fMtuies peculiar to Itself The fins am small, the taflis deeply forked points 
to note when comparing this with the photos of the sprat and pilchard (page 2083) 
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Vailu Jll^ror ” 

A YARMOUTH DRIFTER HAULS IN HER SILVERY CATCH 


While you are asleep the hardy fishermen are often toiling on the heaving billows of the North Sea to catch the silvery herring 
that perhaps you will have for breakfast in a few days’ time In this photograph a catch is just being hauled in, though it is 
by no means as good a haul as is general Notice how the small mesh of the drift net holds the fish fast by the gills 


many food fishes, for its presence or absence is a 
matter of vast importance to the herrmg fleets 
\rhose men earn then hvelihood at the fisheries 
It 18 known, for example, that the herring 
migrate to definite locahties m such waters 
as the North Sea, when spawmng time comes , 
that they spawn at two difE'erent seasons of the 
year , that they are not mature and do not 
spawn until they are five years old , and that 
they are of the class knoivn as “ demersal ” 
fish, that is, they spaivn at the bottom of the 
dea, or among seaweed Another thmg about 
the herrmg is that not only does it, after spairn- 
mg, frequently run up mto salt-water lochs 
for a while, but it can also survive m those which 
are practically pure fresh-w'ater Moreover, 
the loch-frequentmg herring are considered 
to belong to a race qmte distpct from those 
found m the deeper waters, and these two 
races are known as coastal and sea herring 
respectively The best commercial varietjj of 
coastal herrmg is the Loch Fyne Moreover, 
while the former spawn m the sprmg, the latter 
do BO in the autumn This is one of the most 
important of all the discoveries made about 


herring, for on it depend the diffeient fisheries, 
and by taking advantage of the presence of the 
shoals in different places at Afferent times, 
the fisheries can survive without severe com- 
petition At the same tune, there has for some 
years been a feeling that the herrmg is perhaps 
“ over-fished ” and that there is a ^nger of its 
numbers decreasing so seiiously as to affect 
the hvelihood of the fishermen tliemselves 
In some years, however, there is a glut of the 
fish, and the price is so low that the fishermen 
make no profit , oi they may even be unable 
to sell all their fish [See Fisheries) 

Herrmgs are caught m nets, usually by 
‘ drifters,” that is, boats which set out their 
nets and then drift across or through the shoals 
The headquarters of the Ftfghsh mdustry are 
at Grimsby, Yarmouth, and'^Lowestoft on the 
East Coast, while the Scottish hearing fishery 
IS largely carried on from Wick, Aberdeenr and 
elsewhere, the boats operating off the Shetlands 
m sprmg, and off the Orkneys as w ell as the East 
Scottish coast later m the year There are 
great fishenes for sprmg herring off the coasts 
of Norway, and m the Baltic 
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An important indnstry is 
the pilchard fishery, earned 
on largely off Cornwall The 
pilchard (C pilchardvs), 
formerly regarded as rather 
a dehcacy and sold largely to 
Italy, where the fish were 
salted, IS now famihar to all 
in tins Small pilchards are 
the sardines, even better 
known as a tinned fish, which 




family, the sprat (left) and the pilchard (above) 
Both are the subjert of iishenes , but, vdiereas the 
sprat IS usually eaten fresh or fned, you most 
often get the pilchard out of a tin 
Phetot H H OeodehM IT S Berrtioe 

Hertfordshire. (Pron har'ford- 
shlr) “ Hearty, homely, loving Hert- 
for^hire,” as Qiarles Lamb e^ogized 
it, IS a beautiful pastoral English county. 


' it, IS a beautiful pastoral English county, 

are raught off France Sprats {G spratius), 632 square miles m extent, and stretching north- 
rouna especially m estuaries and the firths of wards for thirty miles from the northern suburbs 
the Scottah coast, are also the subject of an of London to the borders of Bedfordshme 
extensive &hery You probably know them best It is a pleasant and undulating land, with 
nsthosmaUfisliwIiKliyroi&yqmiskly wideatit many TOodlanda, and mdo atretohea of amble 
once,in,mter, butat aaay y, ^ TJ- Hi -| land, pecnbarly amt 

able forwheatgrowmg 


once, m uinter , but at 
one tune almost all the 
tinned, so called 'sar 
dines” Mere sprats, 
caught m Koruegian 
Maters Legal action 
later put a stop to this, 
and now, if you buy 
tinned ‘ sardines," 
thej are the real thing, 
while the sprats or 
other small fish may 
be hidden under any 
vanet) of names, each 
of which refers to a 
different brand In 
li^orwaj the}' are 
known as brisling ” 

Yet anotherfood fish 
which is closeh related 
to the hemng is the 
anchovj (Engrauhaen 
crasichohts), a migra 
torj species mhabitmg 
the southern Korth 
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on]\ eaten salted, or 
m the form of anchovy 
sauce, w hich, how ever, 
suffers from being fre- 
quenth madefromthe 

"Tong fish It has a 
nch pungent flavour 
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An extension of the 
Chiltem Hfils, in the 
form of grassy downs , 
stretches across it 
There ate no large 
nvers, but quite a num- 
ber of small streams 
The most unportant of 
these are the Lea, 
Ash, Beane, Hiz, Ivel, 
Jlaran, Stort, and Ver 
The artificial New 
River, which supplies 
much water to London, 
runs nearly parallel 
with the Lea Herts 
(Pron harts), as it 
IB abbreviated, is nch 
in histoncal sites In 
Roman times the 
capital of southern 
Bntam was Verula- 
xnium,nearSt Albans 
(g V ), itself one of 
the oldest towns m 
Britain There are 
manyfamoushousesm 
the county, mcluding 
Hatfield, l^ebworth, 
andPaushanger lie 
prmcipal towns are 
Watford, now an 
miportant mdustnal 
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and agricultural centre, St Albans, Hertford 
(the county town, population 11,300), Hitohin, 
Welw 3 m, and Letchworth, the first '* garden 
city ” Part of Whipsnade, the country branch 
of the London Zoo, hes Avithin Hertfordshire 
Other modern developments m the county are 
the film studios centred on Elstreo, the aircraft 
works at Hatfield, the wireless transmitter at 
Brookman’s Park, and the Rothamsted ex- 
perimental scientific station near Harpenden 

Hertfordshire is rich m hterary associations, 
and is particularly connected with the name of 
Charles Lamb, whose early memories of the 
county are recorded in his essays Francis 
Bacon lived at Gorham- 
bury, near St Albans , the 
poet Cowper was born at 
Berkhampstead and intro 
duced Ware mto his poem, 

“ John Gilpm ” Btdwer- 
Lytton, the novehst, m- 
herited Knebworth, which 
still remains the seat of 
his family The popula 
tion of Herts is about 
400,000 

Hertz, HniiTBicB 

Rudolf (1867-1894) 

When you hsten-in to the 
wireless or commumcate 
by weless telegraphy or 
by telephone within a few 
seconds with a friend 
thousands of miles away, 
you are enjoying the fruits 
of the greatest discovery m 
physics of the 19th century 

To a young German 
named Hertz, who at first 
fancied he might become 
a competent engineer, but 
later was to find m pure 
science his true mohe, the 20th century owes 
much of all it has enjoyed and benefited from, 
foUoivmg the discovery that hght consists of 
electro-magnetic vibrations , or, to put it m 
another way, that electro-magnetic effects are 
propagated through space m the same manner 
and at the same speed — 186,000 mdes per 
second 

Hertz was born at Hamburg, February 22, 
1867 Leaving school, he wont to study at 
Mumch Umversity, and there, under the m- 
fluence of the great Helmholtz, physiologist and 
physicist, who formulated the law of the 
“ Conservation of Energy ” and gave to medical 
science the ophthalmoscope, the young student 
devoted himself to physical science Soon he 
became Helmholtz’s chief assistant, and m the 
short space of three years his origmal theones 



HEINRICH HERTZ 

This brilliant German saentist began the study ot 
eiectro-magnetic waves m 18B5, and achieved remark- 
able practical results Upon them the whole oi 
modem wireless communication is based 


HERTZOG 

the scientists of the world Durmg this period 
voung Hertz won many academic honours 
That much-neglected British scientist, James 
Clerk-Ma\well (g v ), had several years before 
given mathematical expression to the relation- 
ship between electnc and magnetic forces His 
formulae proved that ordinary hght waves were 
in reality short eleotro-magnetio waves But it 
took twenty years to prove practically what 
Maxwell deduced from pure calculation, and 
Hertz Mas the gemus to demonstrate it He 
proved to the world of science the existence 
and nature of those waves to which the name 
“ Hertzian Wav&s ” was given, and so paved 
the way for wireless com- 
mumcation This brilliant 
scientist was only thirty 
years of age when he dis 
covered and proved ex- 
perimentally the identical 
correspondence between 
light waves and electro- 
magnetic waves of the ether 
Hertz made many fur- 
ther discoveries regardmg 
the propagation of electro 
magnetic waves through 
space , the measurement 
of the length and speed of 
such waves , how they are 
I effected, refracted, and 
polarized m identically 
the same manner as light 
waves It 18 not ivithout 
interest to learn that at 
this period, 1887-1889, ho 
just missed discovering 
the X-rays which W K 
Rontgen aimouncedto the 
world m 1896 ' 

But science, which he 
had so nobly enriched, 
could not help Hertz, and, after a long illness, 
this brilhaut expositor died at Bonn, January 1, 
1894, aged only thirty-seven years 
Hertz’s scientific contributions were translated 
and pubhshed by Professor D B Jones m three 
parts “ Electric Waves ” (1893), “ Miscel- 
laneous Papers ” (1896), and " ITmciples of 
Mechamos ” (1899) 

Hertzog, James Babry Munnik (b 1866) 
Only a few decades ago many of the statesmen 
who now' govern the Umon of South Africa were 
fightmg against Great Britam m the Boor War 
(1899-1902) One of them was General Hertzog, 
who was born m South Africa of Dutch- 
German parents and was one of the Boer 
generals After the war he contmued to be 
hostile to the Bntish Government, and was an 


ardent champion of the cause of the Boer 
and papers had won for him a high place among . Nationalists 
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GENERAL HERTZOG 

One of the most remarkable men South Afnca has eeer 
produced, General Hertzog has been on important figure in 
his country s pohbcal hfe since long before the World War 
Here you see him ameing to attend the Coronation m 1937 

In 1910 be became Minister of Education 
m the first Grovenunent after the passing of the 
Act of Union, but he retamed his office only 
until 1912, when he retired owing to his strong 
differences with Botha and Smuts, and lus 
animosity towards Bntam When, in the early 

days of the World „ _ 

War,twoformerBoer ! 


hibernation 


the portfoho of Minister of External Affairs 
Expenence of high office considerably modified 
his views, and m 1933 there was a reconoihation 
between Hertzog and Smuts and a National 
Government was formed, Hertzog bemg Prune 
Munster and Smuts Minister of Justice Prom 
that tune General Hertzog was no longer hostile 


to Great Bntam, and 
on many occasions, 
notably after he had 
attended the Corona 
tion of Kmg George 
VI, he declared his 
determination to 
mamtam the Imper 
lal tie Despite this 
headvocatedneutral- 
ity on the outbreak 
of war m September 
1939, and when his 
motion was rejected 
by the National 
Government he 
resigned 



Hibernation. 

Often, dunng the ^ n 


wmter months, you A HIBERNACULUM 
find butterflies and Tli** "Wte admiral caterpiUar 

woTcn a bttle ‘hibcr- 

moths hidden away » in ^ leaf, x^bere it 

behmd the curtams wm rest secure dunng the winter 
and pictures, or up 

m the attics apparently dead, yet able to fly 
after an hour or soma warm room In the same 


waj, as you know, the pet garden tortoise, or 
the hedgehog which yon used to see m the 
summer months, disappears underground dunng 
the wmter, so that } on may dig them up m the 
leaves of the ditch, or find them hidden beneath 
the tool shed In these creatures, as in the but- 
terflies, you are witnessing the strange problem 
of hibernation In 


northern conntnes 


Generals, Beyers and 
De Wet, rebelled, 
Hertzog tacitly ap 
proved 

In 1916 he became 
leader of the Nation 
alist party, and 
worked strenuously 
to secure Dutch 
supremacy His 
party was beaten at 
the General Election 
of 1921, but m that 
of 1924 it ohtamed 
a majority, and 
Hertzog became 
Prime libmster of the 
Nationalist Govern 
ment, also lioldmg 




I 


SNAILS GET READY FOR WINTER 
Snails are among those creatures which go into hibernation, and the 
fine specimens are prepanng to do so No need here for an unde 
ground den or neaUy woven bibemaculum , they just shut thi 
front door with a hard plate of secreted material and retre insi 
their shells until the sun warms them and brmgs tiiem out agai 
Piioto J a Jehwoii 


the great majonty of 
adult msects, worms, 
etc , and of the 
manne Me fixed be- 
tween high- and low- 
tide range, die m 
wmter, leavmg im- 
mature stages to re- 
vive their race m the 
succeeding sprmg 
Eishes of hiool^ and 
shallow streams, and 
of the shallows near 
shore,retire to deeper 
water,andsome even 
bury themselves m 
the mud klany birds 
fly southward and 
almost all of them 
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retire to country where 
there is more easily 
obtainable food This 
leaves quite a large 
number of ammals of 
various classes which, 
so far as passing the 
winter is concerned, may 
be divided roughly into 
two classes — ^those able 
to obtain food during 
the snoAvy season, and 
those whose food supply 
IS out off by the ivinter 
For these latter, the 
only alternative to death 
IS hibernation — sleep m 
a sheltered place , and 
it IS resorted to by all 
kmds of northern land 
creatures Earthv'orms 
burrow below the reach 
of frost All manner 
of insects m their pupal 
stage he mert within 
cocoons, while others 
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in winter, and has 
not learned to gather 
and have under cover 
astoreof imperishable 
supplies such as nuts, 
seeds, dried fungi, 
and the like Yet 
even the true hiber 
nators prepare im- 
consciously for the 
ordeal by eating 
amply in the abuii 
dance of autumn, 
when Nature’s bounty 
IS greatest, and 
stormg up, m the fat 
\i hich then covers 
then bodies, fuel des 
tmed gradually to be 
absorbed as nouiish 
ment during sleep 
What IS the nature 
of this dormancy ? 
We do not know 
It seems not to be 
different fiom ordin 
ary slumber, except 
in its depth and pro 
longed duration, and 
bibernatmg ammals 
differ much m the 
soundness of their 
sleep Some, such as 
the squiirel, are light 
sleepers, and often on 
mild days will wake 
up, come out, and 
move about mdo 
lentlyuntil the return 
of cold sends them 
back to bed Bears 
are popularly re 
garded as special ex- 
amples of hibernation, 
but they are among 
the most irregular In 
very cold and snoivy 
countries the females 


READY FOR HIBERNATION wuix.x.co 

remam dormant as eggs Many of ow wild ammals go into a state of more or less complete « l^yup early, and 
or larvae Frogs and hibernation, and here are two examples Above, a hedgehog has may be snow'od under 
other amphibians bury discovered, rolled up into a neat ball and well protected by for weeks They Sim- 

then^vradeeplymthe Ply !>« q-'fly. ““b 

mud of tn© pond, or in feeding on a store of food put ready in advance SlStlBg Oil tnClT UCCU- 

loose soil and rottmg ^ ° mulated fat It is 


stumps Snakes cod up m crevices of rocks or 
holes in the ground And some four-footed 
ammals occupy deep burrows or warm nests, 
where many pass from sleep to death, and find 
their htbemaculum (wmtermg-place) a grave 
In almost all cases of hibernation, the animal 
18 one that is unable to get its accustomed food 


thus that the female polar bear passes the cold 
months, but the males are abroad durmg all 
the long, dark, polar mght, even m the farthest 
north In the case of other northern species, 
the males also hibernate, each by itself, but are 
liable to come out at times in search of food 
Another irregularity is shoAvn m the marmot, 
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HIGHWAYMEN 


which retires underground very early while nineteenth century, when Thomas Young de- 
nlentv of ereen herbace remains for its mbbhng ciphered some of the characters of the Egyptian 

*_ V p _ . « I ^ f 1 f. _ _j_ rm ij ^_^ll L..* 


ibis may be due to a habit inherited from former alphabet The difficulty wns finally solved by 
conditions, when winter came earher and ended the discovery of the Bosetta Stone, now in the 
earher, for the marmot often comes out m spring British Museum, and of a stone obelisk from 
long before he should An even more striking Philae which now stands in the park of Kingston 
example is shown by certain bats, which retire lacey, Dorset It was customary for kings 
m July, w hen msects are still plentiful to publish their edicts m two or more languages, 

Many insects hibernate only lightly m the and each of these monuments bears both a 
adult state and on warm days m January you Greek and Egyptian version of the mscnption 
may see quite a variety of butterflies out and By studying them it has become possible to 
about !&ve bees, too, which are always awake, translate all hieroglyphics 

are easily tempted forth , the bee- ^ ^ ^ i/- ■ : — — . 

keeper fears this, for the bees, f] A ^ f f ^ 

flying far away, are overtaken by i ia l U i_i ww r i o I y Li 1 ««« » tsst 

the cold of the earlv evening and , ^ ^ Ot , at-, n. » 

f7r o nrn HIEROGLYPHICS OF ANCIENT EGYPT 

i 1 ,’ ^ lllustratjon above shows the earliest form of Egyptian hieroglyphics The 

longed summer retirement, brought characters are all pictures, generally recognizable In a later form only the 
about by lack of water and food, most salient forms of the characters were preserved, and eventually they 
or weather conditions became merely conventional representations of the hieroglyphics 








HIEROGLYPHICS OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
The Illustration above shows the earhest form of Egyptian hieroglyphics The 
characters are all pictures, generally recognizable In a later form only the 


became merely conventional representations of the hieroglyphics 


Hieroglyphics. The picture characters 
which the Egyptians used m writing are com- 
monly called hieroglyphs or hieroglyphics (from 
the Greek for sacred and carving) In the 
early Roman period the knowledge of hiero 
glyphic wntrag was lost, and all attempts to 
decipher it failed until the early years of the 


Highwaymen. In the late 17th cen- 
tury and m the 18th no traveller along the pubhc 
roads of England could be sure of reaching his 
destmation safely, with his money intact, or 
even his life , for this was the age of the high- 
waymen And this state of things hngered on 
until the early 19th century 



A DANCE WITH THE HIGHWAYMAN AFTER ‘STAND AND DELIVER 1 • 

cash. Duval asked penms^on T LSiithTe^ron 
before the 

uicu way me scene is Here depicted m a painting by W P Frith RJL ^ 
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These outlawed desperadoes waited m ambush 
and held up the coaches at the pomt of the 
pistol, then proceedmg to relieve the passengers 
of all the valuables they had about them If 
the orders of these “ gentlemen of the road ” 
were disobeyed, then woe betide the unfortunate 
traveller 

Many are the stories and legends which have 
growm up around the highwaymen Everybody 
has heard of Dick Turpm and his ride to York on 
Black Bess Turpin was certainly a historical 
character , he lived from 1706 until 1739, and 
made quite a busmess of cattle-lifting, smuggling, 
and thieving, as ivell as being a notorious high 
wayman The story of Turpin’s ride however, 
IS mythical, despite Harrison Ainsworth’s 
description in “ Rookwood,” and is probably 
based on the amazing feat of one “ Swift Nick ” 
Nevison, w'ho in 1676 is said to have robbed a 
sador near Rochester, m Kent, at 4 a m and to 
have established an alibi by reaching York at 
7 45 p m on the same day Nevison, like Turpm, 
came to an untimely end on the York gallows 

The most romantic figure among the highway- 
men was undoubtedly Claude Duval (1643-70), 
a native of Normandy The epitaph on Duval’s 
grave in Covent Garden church m London 
indicates his place in popular estimation 

Hero lies Du Vail Header, It male thou art 

Look to tin purse if female to thy heart 

Himalaya Mountains. (Pron hi-mah'- 
Ifl-ya or him-o-la-ya) Compared with other 
ranges the Himalayan is not extensive, for 
its length IS only about 1,500 miles, and its 
average breadth about 200 miles In elevation, 
however, it is unique From the southern of its 
tw'o parallel ranges between 40 and 50 peaks 
spring more than 23,000 feet in the air, over- 
toppmg all other mountams on the earth 
Mount Everest, the highest of the Himalayas, is 
29,002 feet, or nearly five and a half miles high , 
and the average elevation of the passes is 
18,000 feet 

Lying on the northern frontier of India, the 
Himalayas extend from the great bend of the 
nver Indus to the Brahmaputra on the east, 
and separate the plateau of Tibet from the plains 
of the Ganges They are m the sub-tropic 
latitude, so the snow-lme is lifted to 16,000 feet 
The lofty southern range forms a wall which 
intercepts the heat and moisture from the 
Indian Ocean At some points on the southern 
slope 600 mches of ram fall m the course of a 
year, while the inner range and the Tibetan 
table-land are dry, cold, and half-desert 

Up to 5,000 feet on the southern slope the 
tea plant is cultivated in the famous gardens 
of Darjeehng, and other places Here, and at 
Simla and elsewhere, are fashionable pleasure and 
health resorts for omhans and British soldiers 
in India Grams and finnts are grown up to 
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12,000 feet, and m the summer months herds of 
cattle are pastured on slopes up to 18,000 feet 
Tigers and leopards are perils of the habitable 
regions The passes are blocked with snow from 
November to May From meltmg snow and 
glacial fields, innumerable streams and cascades 
drop down through wild gorges to supply India’s 
three great rivers with the floods which they 
pour every summer into the Indian Ocean 
The Hindus from ancient times have held the 
Himalayas m reverence as the home of the gods 
Pious pilgrims still ascend to the source of the 
sacred Ganges for seasons of pemtence and 
prayer To people commg up from the steam 
mg heat of the valleys, the greatest marvel of all 
IS the snow-mantled, jagged ridge-pole of this 
“ roof of the w'orld ” The name Himalaya is 
from two Sanskrit words which mean “ dwelhng- 
place of the snow " (See also Everest , and 
map with article on Asia) 
Hindenburg, PAUii von (1847-1934) 
Soon after the World War broke out, a hurried 
message was sent by German army headquarters 
to an obscure German general who had been 
hving unnoticed in Hanover since his retirement, 
at the age of 64, three years before He was 
asked to take command against the Russians, 
then pourmg over the eastern borders 
The old man replied by telegraph, “I am 
ready,” and within tw'O weeks set the world 
gaspmg by practically anmbilating the invading 
forces m the battle of Tannenborg, m the 
Masurian Lakes region (See World War) 
Thus Paul von Beneckendorf und Hinden- 
burg — the names are those of his family estates— 
in his old age started a second caieer that was 
to make him outstanding m his generation In 
August, 1916, after the battle of Verdun had 
failed to win the war for Germany, Hindenburg 
was given the chief command Next year, he 
beat off a tremendous Allied drive to break 
through the Western front, by a stubborn 
defence m new positions generally called “ the 
Hmdenburg Line ” In 1918, Germany was 
forced to appeal for an armistice, and it became 
Hmdenburg’s bitter duty to lead his defeated 
army home This done, he retired a second tune 
Hindenburg Becomes President 
But m 1925, the Conservatives of Germany 
asked the old field-marshal, then 78 years old, 
to be them candidate for president His sweep 
mg victory caused great apprehension among the 
former Alhes, who knew his devotion to the 
Hohenzollerns, and feared an attempt to restore 
the monarchy 

But again Hmdenburg surprised the w'orld 
His oath of office, he declared, required him to 
defend and mamtain the lepubhc — and so he 
did, in spite of his personal feelmgs He also 
agreed willingly to all pohcies designed to recon- 
cile Germany and her former foes, such as the 
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HINDENBURG, GERMANY’S GRAND OLD MAN 
Hindenburg s spectacular victory over the Russians at the battle of 
Fannenberg when he was 67 years of age raised him to the position 
of a national hero Upon Germany's final defeat he retired into private 
life, but after the death of President Ebert in 1925 he became the second 
president, remaining the head of the state until his death in 1934 


Locarno Pact, and entering the League of 
Nations But the evident determination of the 
German people, in despair over then economic 
condition, to have a dictator, persuaded 
Hinaenburg to give supreme poiier to Adoif 
Hitler Thereafter Hindenburg became virtually 
inactive until his death m July, 1934 
H induism. Of the three hundred and 
fifty million people in India, more than two 
hundred millions are Hmdus, and the name 
“Hinduism” is given to their complicated 
religious behefs and social customs 
Unlike other great religions it did not, so far 
as we know, owe its origm to any single person, 
but seems to have grown up thiough the gradual 
changing of very ancient behefs When the 
Aryan conquerors first appeared m northern 
India, about 1600 b 0 (see India), there gradu- 
ally arose a senes of sacred wntmgs in the 
Sanskrit called the Vedas , these expressed a 
lofty and mystical pantheism — that is, a belief 
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m one “ divme Bemg ” which included 
all knowledge and all Nature within 
itself This represents the earhest form 
of Hmduism, smce greatly modified 
These Vedas show us tlm early Aryan 
society divided mto four social castes 
— ^the Brahmans, or priestly caste , the 
Kshatnyas, or soldier caste , the Vaisyas, 
or farmer class, and the Sudras, or 
labourers Early m then history, the 
Brahmans gamed pohtical as well as 
rehgiouB supremacy over the Kshatnyas, 
and established the rehgion called 
Brahmamsm, set forth m writings called 
“ Brahmanas,” which are commentaries 
on the old Vedas Gradually, pantheism 
gave way to a rehgion of personal gods, 
of which Brahma, the “Father of all”, 
Vishnu, the “ Preserver ” , and Siva, the 
“ Destroyer,” were the most important 
As the native tnbes of India were 
conquered one by one by the Aryans, the 
Brahmans found it wise to allow the new 
converts to retam many of their old behefs, 
and primitive rehgious customs This has 
left a permanent mark upon the Hindu 
rehgion, especially in Southern India, 
where pnmitive customs hke animal sacn 
fice, and superstitious beliefs m demons 
and local deities stiU prevail Opposition 
to this adulteration of the old religion was 
m part responsible for the foundation m 
the 6th century B 0 of Buddhism and 
Jainism (see Buddha , India), but the 
Brahmans rotamed the adherence of the 
majority of Hindus 
Today, Brahmamsm has ceased to exist 
asa distmctfaith, bemg swamped beneath 
the mass of popular beliefs and rituals, 
and later introductions such as Maho- 
medanism and Christiamty Scores of sects have 
groMTi up, some emphasizing the worship of 
Ihshnu, others of Siva, others of newer gods 
Most of the sects base their practices upon 
popular religious treatises of comparatively 
recent origin, called " puranas ” At the same 
time the old four-fold caste system has split into 
thousands of branches and sub-castes 
Most true followers of Hmduism, however, 
continue to look upon the Brahman caste as 
their leaders, and to observe broadly similar rules 
regardmg food, marriage, and burial One of the 
most interesting of the Hindu beliefs is the 
transmigration of souls, or " metempsychosis " 
According to this doctnne the soul of a person 
passes at death mto some other creature, either 
human or animal If the person has led a good 
life, the soul goes upward m the scale — a low- 
caste, for mstance, is reborn as a high-caste 
but if the person has led an evil life, the soul 
may pass mto the body of a dog or a pig or 
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any other animal As a result of this dootrme, 
the Hmdus behove that during his hfe a man 
cannot leave the caste mto which he is bom, and 
he must take his wife from the same caste, and 
his children after him are members of the same 
caste To us this seems to mean social stagna 
tion, but the Hmdus uphold it on the ground 
that ment m one life may lead to rebirth in a 
higher caste The caste system is thus an m- 
tegral part of Hmduism The Greek philoso 
pher Pythagoras put forward a similar doctnne 
of remcarnation 

Everything m this life, says the Hmdu, is a 
consequence of actions performed m a previous 
existence, and only by the gradual building up 
of a fine record of “ karma ” can fins.] salvation 
be achieved This doctnne is a very old one, and 
was taken over largely by the Suddhists when 
they spht off from Brahmanism 

The Hmdu gods are supposed to have under 
gone a senes of mcamations, or “ avatars,” 
similar to those through which men must pass 
Thus the god Enshna is looked upon merely as 
a form of the god Vishnu 
Hippopotamus. With 
its body like an undersized 
elephant, its httle pig’s eyes, 
its broad muzzled head, show, 
mg a fnghtful chasm when it 
yawns, the “ hippo ” is perhaps 
the ughest mammal m exist 
ence Its great clumsy body, 
and short stocky legs, would 
scarcely lead one to think of it 
as an expert swimmer and 
diver But it is more at home 
in the water than on land 

The name hippopotamus 
means “ water horse,” but tbs 
African animal is really related 
to the pigs The bppopotamus 
[Htppopolamus atnphbius) i<» 
the largest existmg land mam 
mal next to the elephant The 
finest specunens of the common 
bppopotamus measure 12 to 14 
feet m length, and about 6 feet 
or more m height, and may 
weigh as much as 4 tons The 
body IS covered with a bde 
over an inch thick on its back 
and sides, and is hairless except 
at the tip of the tail Its huge 
red mouth is furmshed with 
large teeth—^tusLs m the lower 
jaw It can close its latge 
nostrils and short ears when 
under water 

Diinng the day bppopota 
muses (or bppopotami) remaui 
m the water, often m herds of 
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20 to 40 At times they disappear beneath the 
water for 8 or 10 mmutes at a time, spouting 
and snortmg when they come to the surface 
When these creatures are excited or in pam 
their bodies are covered with drops of a reddish 
fluid, wboh gives nse to the saying that the 
bppopotamus “ sweats blood ” , but blood 
forms no part of this reddish sweat At mght 
they feed on water plants and grasses 
They often journey 8 or 9 miles m search of 
good pasture, and sometimes make inroads on 
cultivated fields For this reason they have 
been extermmated m most settled districts 
The natives hunt hippopotami for then flesh as 
well as for their teeth, which are superior to 
ivory m hardness The well-known African 
explorer, Sn Samuel Baker, says of a wounded 
bppopotamus, which he saw leave the water 
and gallop savagely mland “ I never could 
have imagmed that so unwieldy an animal 
could have exbbited such speed ” 

Though formerly plentiful m Egypt, the bp 
popotamus is now found only in equatonal 
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HIRE 



machines, and jewel, 
ry Hire purchase 
has become so general 
that many companies 
have been orgamzed 
to finance manufao. 
turers and dealers 
who engage in the 
business In practic 
ally all oases of lure 
purchase title to the 
merchandise or pro 
perty remains ivith 
the seller until the 
payments are com- 
plcted, and m tlus fact 
we see the chief ob- 
jection to the system 
If the purchaser de. 
faults m even a single 
payment he may 



HIPPOS AT HOME AND IN CAPTIVITY 
The upper photograph, taken m Central Africa, shows a ' ' waUow ” In which the wild hippopotami 
roll about, covering themselves with muddj water and having, judging by their contented looks, 
an enjoyable time Below is a baby hippo, nestling under his mother’s snout, in the London Zoo 
The mother and baby are called “ cow " and “ calf " like the female and young of cattle. 
Pholoi jr P Taylor P \V Band 


Africa It IB thought 
that the common kp 
popotamus was found 
formerly m the Jordan 
valley also, and that 
it IS the “ behemoth " 
mentioned w the Bible 
It is not difficult to 
keep m captivity 
Fossil remains of the 
common hippopota 
muB have been found 
even m the north of 
England, thus show- 
mg that there must 
have been a wide- 
spread distnbution of 
the species at one time 
In addition to the 
common hippopota 
mus there is a pigmy 
species (fl libenens%8), 
about feet high and 
6 feet long, which 
weighs, when full 
grown, only about 
400 lb This species 
18 found chiefly m Libena and neighbouring 
regions of the West African coast 
Hire Purchase. This is a method of 
(. fillin g by which the seller dehvers the property 
to the buyer m return for the latter’s promise 
to pay the purchase price m regular instalments, 
or partial payments, over a period of weeks, 
months, or even years Hme purchase is one 
of the common uses of credit Among the 
various commodities which are now sold on 
Mna basis are books, motor-cars, furniture, 
pianos, wireless sets, sewmg machmes, washing 


have to return the goods, though still remain- 
mg liable for the balance An attempt to 
remedy this and other faults in the system 
was made in England in December, 1937, 
when Miss EUen Wilkinson mtroduced a Bill 
mto Parhament to regulate hire purchase 
Houses are now often bought through build 
mg societies (qv), which undertake, m effect, 
a kind of sellmg on the mstalment system by 
odvancmg to the purchaser the greater part of 
the purchase pnoe of tlie house, which he returns 
m regular repayments 
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Even a hippopotamus (eels bored at limes and this one decided to yawn just when the photographer was about ^ button 

<o wc have a fine view of the inside of his huge mouth armed with great vellow tusk like teeth Notice ^e stiff bristles on hippo s 
i.ppe Up His eye is set on a raised brow so that he can still see when nearly every other part of him is submerged 
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HIPPOS IN THE HERD 

■jrTFRB nro two photographs of that 
huge and extraordinary boast, 
the hippopotamus Above, a big herd of 
them are stampeding m a wild, surging 
mass, temfied ns much by the noise ns 
by the sight of tlie passing aeroplane from 
which this photograph was taken Even 
hero you can see their bulky, cumbrous 
build and huge, rounded snouts But these 
features arc seen better still in the lower 
photograph, a close up of some of these 
beasts having them after dinner nap in the 
shallows of the Zambesi river How like 
they are to huge, half submoiged rocks or 
balks of timber! Were it not for their 
bnght, twinkling eyes one would hardly 
recognize them as animals at all Indeed, 
it is hardly sui^rismg that in ancient times 
this beast was regarded ns a semi fabulous 
monster, the ‘ behemoth ’ of the Bible 
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HISTORY 


TRAVELLING BACKWARDS through TIME 

'T'o our fathers History nos among the dullest subjects, as it was usually a 
^ mere list of dates, kings, and battles But nowadays we know it for what 
it IS — the most enthraUmg story of all, a tale full of character and incident 


History. History, which is another form 
of the word “ story,” is a narration of events 
of the past To re^ history is to take a voyage 
through tune Like travel, it takes us out of 
the narrowness and commonplaces of everyday 
life, and shows us the wonderful panorama 
or moving picture of Man m his slow ascent 
from earliest savagery to modem civilization 
Someone has said that “ Histoiy is Philo 
sophy teaohmg by example ” Certainly to be 
“lu^ncally minded” is to see thrngs in 
relation and m perspective, to judge tolerantly, 
remembering how differently men have thought 
and acted m different tunes, and always to keep 
an open mind, ready to receive and weigh new 
evidence If one grasps this idea, it wiU never 
be thought that being a historian means just 
an abibty to remember dates 
The true historian is not content to take all 
his facts from other histonans He makes sure 
that his statements are based on sound “ docu- 
ments ” or “ sources ” which go back to the 
tune of the facts themselves Those sources are 
of all kmds — ^rumed monuments, old tombs and 
other material remains , state documents and 
records, legal papers, letters, dianes, news 
papers, and written or pnnted narratives of eye 
witnesses, even myths and fables, contem- 
porary pictures, drawmgs, plans, photographs, 
and the like Sometimes the discovery of the 
key to new sources adds whole new realms to 
our historical knowledge 

Weighing the Evidence 
But the historian needs to be contmually on 
his guard so as not to be misled by his sources 
A document may be entirely forged , its author 
may be dehberately lymg , he may be so pre- 
judhced by national, rehgious, party, or personal 
bias as to be groasly unfair to the other side , 
and, if honest, he may be misinformed as to the 
facts and mistaken m his inferences Scores of 
pitfalls must be avoided by the research worker 
m this fascmatmg field 

Criticism for good faith and accuracy,” has 
become a special branch of learmng Every 
tramed historian asks, " Did this writer mean 
to tell the truth * ” And second, “ Was ho m 
a position, or frame of mmd, to tell the truth 
even if he wanted to ^ ” Every statement, 
therefore, must be patiently weighed and tested, 
and combmed with all other available infofma 
tion to get at the facts As a result of such 
trai^g It has well been said that “ by the 
mechanism now at his command, the scientific 


explorer can read more history from the dust 
heaps of Abydos than Herodotus, the greatest 
traveller of antiquity, could gather from the 
Egyptian priests of Sals ” 

Formerly history was regarded chiefly as a 
branch of literature, and a pleasing style was 
considered of first importance Now the 
emphasis is placed, as m science and other 
branches of rtudy, mamly upon accuracy of 
facts, and the soundness and breadth of under 
standing with wluch the patient historian 
presents life as it was hved m the penod on 
which he specializes 

The Four Ages of Man’s Story 
To the long period before written records 
begin, when Man was takmg his first steps in 
the arts of civihzation, we give the name Pre- 
historic Age (See Stone Age) Ancient history 
covers well over half the span of our recorded 
knowledge It stretches from the beginnmgs 
of Assynan and Egyptian inscriptions through 
” the glory that was Greece, the grandeur that 
was Rome," to the conung into the Roman 
Empire of the Germanic barbanans, who over 
threw classical civilization (about 3000 b c to 
about AD 375) 

The Middle Ages extend from ad 376 to 
about 1600 This penod starts with an epoch 
of confusion and transition which lasts to about 
A D 800 , to it (if anywhere) the term ” Dark 
Age ” may be applied Then comes the height 
of the Middle Age^, from Charlemagne to Dante 
(800 to 1300), when feudalism, monastioism, 
scholasticism, the Crusades, and Gothic archi- 
tecture flounshed, and a world empire and a 
world papacy confronted each other, and strove 
for mastery The penod closes with a second 
epch of transition (1300 to 1500), which we caU 
the Renaissance (See Renaissance) Smoe 1500 
we have the Modem Penod, characterized by 
the orgamzation of national states, the spread of 
discovery and European settlement, the progress 
of science and the rise of democracy 

When History Began 

e records appear to go back only about 

5,000 years Geologists, however, beheve that 
the earth is at least 1,000,000.000 years old, 
S perhaps inhabited it for 

6u,0TO years To give some idea of the short 
dumtion of recorded history compared with this 
vast expanse of time. Prof J H Robinson 
asks us to imagme a bbraiy of ten volumes of a 
thousand pages each, one page for every 5.000 
years that the earth has existed The whole 
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HITLER EXPLAINS HIS PROGRAmM'* 


One of the most striking figures in present-day Europe, Herr 
Hitler owes his success very largely to his personal appeal 
How expressive of whole-hearted devohon are the faces of 
these young Nazis, engaged in talk with their Leader 1 

of recorded history from the earliest Assyrian 
and Egyptian inscnptions to the present day, 
would scarcely cover the last page of that 
stupendous work 

If history as a study is often dull and dry, a 
mere catalogue of names and dates of rulers and 
battles and treaties, it is the fault of the books 
and not of history itself Nothing can be more 
fascinatmg than the actual story of how men and 
women have spent their lives in the past and in 
far distant lands — them houses, food and cloth- 
ing, how they cultivated their fields and manu- 
factured goods, and traded with their neigh- 
bours, the games their children played, their 
beliefs about God and the world of Nature, 
their laws and manner of government, the songs 
their poets sang, and the beautiful things their 
artists made ill of this is included in the history 
which scholars study and teach today 
Even wars and political struggles are mter- 
estmg, when we once know what they were about, 
and lipw they were earned on, and become well 
enough acquainted with the heroes and leaders 
to feel tliat they were real men and women 
The historian Seeley wrote that history and 
pohtics are only different aspects of the same 
study But this view, equally with the “ drum 
and trumpet ” view of history, is too narrow , 


HITLER 

and today the bistonan mcludes in his survey 
the whole life of Man m the past so far as it 
can be discovered from documents and the 
many other “ sources ” which shed light on 
the subject 

Smee the tune of Herodotus, the Father of 
History, and of Thucydides the wnting of 
history has been recognized as a distmct form 
of hterature, and the greatest liistonans have 
ever since contnved to combine grace of style 
with strenuous stnving after accuracy Among 
the Roman authors Livy and Tacitus were pre- 
eminent as historians One of the greatest of 
all writers of history was Gibbon, who in his 
“ Eeclme and Fall of the Roman Empire ” 
dealt eloquently and ably with a great subject 
Among other Enghsh histonans who have 
written great works are Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Froude, Henry Hallam, W E M Leoky and 
John Richard Green Two recent outstanding 
histoncal works are " A History of England ” 
by G M Trevelyan, and “A History of Europe,” 
by H A L Fisher 

For a record m chart form of the world’s his 
tory from 3000 bo to the present day, see the 
Fact-Index at the end of this work 

Hitler, Adolf (bom 1889) One of the 
strangest chapters in recent history is the rise 
of Adolf Hitler from common workman to the 
position of Chancellor and dictator of Germany 
The “Fuehrer” (“leader”), as he is now 
umversally called, was born m Braunau-am-Inn, 
Austria, the son of Alois Hitler, an Austrian 
customs official, and Elara Poelz Hitler, a 
Bohemian The details of Hitler’s early life are 
scanty His autobiography, “ Mein Kampf,” 
(my struggle), tells nothmg about it He 
spent his childhood m Lambaoh, Austria, and 
went to Vienna when fourteen years of age to 
get a job as builder’s helper At eighteen he 
was left an orphan 

According to his half-brother, Alois Hitler, 
young Adolf was studious, bookish, shy, sensi 
tive, nervous, and ambitious to become a 
painter or architect His mother helped him to 
obtain some traimng m water-colour pamtmg 
His father, a severe, blunt man, wanted his son 
to become a government official like himself, 
but Hitler, m “ Mem Kampf,” wrote " I did 
not want to become an official I 

hated and was bored by the idea of havmg to 
sit tied to an office, of not bemg master of my 
own time, of spendmg the whole of my life 
filling up forms ” 

In Vienna, Adolf kept him self ahve by sweep- 
mg streets, Alois says, and his hardships 
awakened Ins mmd to social and pohtical 
problems Austria was a country of many 
races, and Hitler, feelmg himself a thorough 
German, looked longingly across the border at 
the powerful, energetic German nation 
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Immediately he began to convert the repubhc 
mto a “ totalitarian ” state, m which all the 
power was vested in his own hands, directed 
through the trusted members of his party 
The local government of the states comprised 
m the Reich vere largely suspended, and 
Germany became one as never before In the 
summer of 1934, a number of Nazi chiefs, 
who had fallen from favour, were summarily 
shot m what was called a “ blood purge ” 

Then, step by step. Hitler broke the shackles 
imposed on Germany by the Treaty of Versailles 
At first m secret, and then openlv, he directed the 
country's rearmament, andin 1936 the occupation 
of the demihtaiized zone of theRhmeland became 
the prelude of a senes of events of far reaching 
importance that culminated m the declaration of 
war by Bntam and Prance (See Germany ) 
Hittites. When the tribes of Israel entered 
Palestme after their long journey from Egypt, 
they found many peoples hvmg there, and 
among them were the Hittites, a race similar in 
appearance to the Hebrews, who reached great 


HITLER 

Dnven by poverty, until he thought of it as 
“ a poisonous snake " , imbued with a fanatic 
sense of his German nationahty, and deeply 
prejudiced against Jews, Hitler already earned 
in his mmd the seeds of his later pohtical 
doctrmes, when he left Vienna for Mumch m 
1912 In Mumeh he worked as carpenter, 
architect’s draughtsman, and water-colour 
pamter There the War found him 
He enlisted as a private on August 3, 1914 
He served on the Somme, was made lance- 
corporal, and won the Iron Cross for the perilous 
service of actmg as runner between the front 
Ime and regimental headquarters He was 
twice w onnded, gassed, and temporarily bhnded 
When he returned to a much changed Munich, 
he jomed the German Workers’ Party, and his 
gifts as an orator soon made him a leader 
In 1920 he designed the swastika (crooked 
cross) flag as the party emblem and organized 
the “ Storm ’Troops ” to prevent any interfer- 
ence with Ilia meetmga by his enemies, the 
Communists The name of the Party 
changed to National Socialist German 
Workers’ Party {NationalsoziahsUsche 
Deutsche Arbaterparta), abbreviated to 
“ Nazi ” (pron. naht'-si) 'The Nazis gained 
ground so fast that, on November 8, 1923, 
aided by General Ludeudorff and his Na- 
tionalist followers, they attempted to gam 
control of the Government by the “Beer 
Hall Putsch,” so called because groups of 
Nazis went from heer-hall to beer-hall 
seekmg followers Hitler was arrested and 
sentenced to five years m the fortress of 
Landsberg am-Lech There he wrote “Mem 
Kampf,” now regarded as the “ hible ” of 
the Nazis He was released after he had 
served only eight months of his sentence 
The years from 1924 to 1928 were pros- 
perous for Germany, and revolutions seldom 
flourish on prosperity But with the de 
pression the Nazis’ chance came Hitler 
paving smarted at German defeat 
m the ft ar and gone hungry in poverty, 
was m the closest touch with German 
thought and feehng, and his oratorical 
powers enabled him to play skilfully on the 
emotions of the masses He salved national 
pnde bv blaming war defeat on Jews and 
jMarvists, and promised a return to order 
In 1930 the number of Nazis m the Reich 
stag had grown to 107, supported by nearly 
8i\ and a half million voters Tivo yeare 
later they polled over thirteen million votes 
wi^mg 230 seats Then came a check 
but on^nuary 30, 1933, Hitler was called 

to be Chancellor by the old President HTTriTB SCULPTURES 
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A HITTITB ROYAL FAMILY REJOICES 

This remarkable bas-relief is one of those found in the Hittite at^ of Carchemish It shows a Hlttite king and his chlldreo 
marching from the palace to greet victonous troops The rojral children are represented m the upper part of the double 
panel walking in solemn procession hut those in the lower part are engaged in the more congenial occupation of playing 
games Last comes the nurse cariTiiig the baby and leadmg a pet lamb, whose name is inscribed above it 
From irooltei; and Hogarlh t CatehtmUh ’ Brtttsh iruimm 


power m the near Eaet before fading away into 
obscurity Apart from several mentions of 
them m the &ble they were unknoim to 
modern scholars until their monuments and 
inscriptions were dug up by archaeologists — 
a work m which Professor Garstang, ef Liver- 
pool, has played a leadmg part 
The Hittites are first heard of about tho 
year 2600 B c , when they still occupied their 
origmal home country m Asia Mmor From 
there they spread southwards and eastwards 
In 1926 B 0 they sacked Babylon, and brought 
to an end the first Babyloman dynasty 
Subbiluhuma, the Great Kmg of the Hittites, 
came to the throne about 1400 b o , and by his 
efforts added greatly to the consolidation and 
strength of the Hittite Empire Durmg his 
reign the Hittites invaded the far-flung bound- 
aries of the great Egyptian empire, and we find 
a later Hittite formmg an alhance with the 
Egyptian pharaoh But attacks from the 
Assyrians, and from the so-called sea-peoples — 
the Thracians, Phrygians, and Armemans — 
first weakened and finally overcame the Hittite 
empire, and Carchemish, the capital, was van- 
quished by the Assyrian lung, Sargon H, m 
717 b 0 This may be said to mark the end of the 
Hittites, for their kmgdom was gone, and their 
civilization became a fading memory 
It IS one of the great benefits of archaeology 
that it shows us not only the warlike but also 


the domestic hfe of ancient peoples From the 
■n ork of the spade we have learned a great deal 
about Hittite civihzation Prom their inscrip 
tions, winch have only in part been deciphered, 
we know that they were well organized and 
admimstered pohtically, and that they had a 
code of laws much milder and humane than 
the Assyrians and Israelites They mostly 
followed agncultural occupations, and vere 
expert m raismg cattle and keeping bees Their 
religion was very mvolved, and they uorshipped 
many gods Some dements of then culture, 
such as the use of a silver comage, seem to have 
been borrowed from the Babylonians 

Hobbi GS» Educational authorities are 
agreed that every child — and every groim-up, 
for that matter — should take up some useful or 
instructive hobby m his or her spare tune 
The person who seems bored and at a “ loose 
end ” when out of school or office has probably 
never tried any such leisure occupation 
The modern boy is interested mostly m 
mechamcal and scientific things — ^railv ays, may 
be, or ships or aeroplanes or motor-cars, or 
the strange marvel we still call wireless (gv) 
The makmg of simple models of some of these 
thmgs IS desenbed under the headmg of Models 
Many children of both sexes are extra 
ordinarily dever with their hands, and are able 
to fashion the most beautiful objects out of the 
most unpromismg raw material 
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Then there are those to whom collecting 
somethmg, or making a “ scrap book,” makes 
an instant appeal (See Collectmg, Stamps, etc ) 

Some boys and girls are never really happy 
unless out by themselves studying natural 
history m their own way— learnmg aU they can 
about trees, flowers, buds, animals, and the 
beauties of the countryside generally No one 
could imagme a more healthy and useful hobby 
than this (See Nature Study) The care of 
domestic pets (see Dogs , Pets, etc ), is another 
very worth-while occupation 
The young amateur scientist— -be he chemist, 
physicist, or buddmg biologist — often knows a 
surprising amount about subjects which did 
not even exist m his father’s day Photography 
((jf V ) IS a particularly absorbmg pastime, calling 
for the exercise of a great deal of patience, care, 
and mgenuily^ 

You can hardly call games a hobby, yet manj» 
people treat them as such Certaidy, bodily 
fitness IS an excellent goal at which to aim 
“ Off duty " exercises for the mmd, such as the 
crossword puzzle, are the mental “ daily dozen ” 
for a lot of busy people Others never seem to 
stop reading, either for pleasure or for study 
A lot of hobbies (particularly those of the 
“ arts and crafts ” tjrpe) can be made by the 
clever ones to bnng m money, but a genume 
hobbv IS one pursued for pleasant instruction 
rather than pecumary profit Sometimes, how- 
ever, a hobby followed m youth 
becomes, m later life, a real career 
The lessons learnt at school become 
a sort of general educational back- 
ground, and the lessons learnt out 
of school — and perhaps picked up 
ivith greater enthusiasm — ^form the 
basis of useful life’s work (See 
also the article on Leisure) 

Hobbs, Jomr Bebry (bom 
1882 ) One of the greatest cricketers 
of all tune, “Jack” Hobbs first 
played for England m 1907, and 
did not make his last appearance 
m Test Matches until 1930 He 
achieved great fame as an operang 
batsman, and was the mamstay of 
Surrey, his adopted county, over 
the same penod The Hobbs Gates, 

entrance JACK HOBBS 

to the Oval ^ound, are a lastmg J B Hobbs, of Surrey and Ene- 
memorial to his gemus Perhaps ** usually ranked second 

the chmax of Hobbs’ career was m to Dr w G Grace as the 

1925, when he surpassed W G *^“*****’®**™"^*’®*^®'^i»Ted 

first Class 
no fewer than 16 centunes 
tag the season ^ 1930 Hobbs beat an- 
otner oi Graces records — “WG’n” 

rf ^,898 runs Hobbs was also a great^Su- 
man at cover-point ° 
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HOCKEY 

Hockey. Tins game is played by both 
men and women m the wmter months, and its 
popuianty in this country is on the increase 
Among women especially it is a favounte pas 
time, although there are many large and 
flourishing men’s hockey clubs “ Mixed ” 
hockey IS popular, for there are not many games 
which men and women can play together 
It is unlikely, however, that hockey will ever 
oust football, as a game or as a spectacle, from 
its pre emmence as the king of winter sports 
Hockey has not the same appeal to the average 
spectator as football, and except at inter 
national contests, held yearly, and at the annual 
Varsity match, a large crowd of enthusiastic 
onlookers is something of a ranty 
It seems hkely that the word “ hockey ” has 
some connexion with the “ hooked stick ” -with 
which the game is played Exactly how the 
game came to be introduced mto this country 
IS unknown According to one aiithonty, it 
ongmated m Prance m the 14th century, but it 
18 more than hkely that modem hockey is but 
a variation of a similar game that the Romans 
of old played It is oertam, at least, that the 
game grew and developed m England There is 
a similar game in Ireland known as hurling, in 
Scotland as shinty, and m Wales as bandy 
In some form or other hookey has been, and 
still IS, played m most parts of Europe and 
Northern Asia Originally, it was undoubtedly 
very rough, and it was discouraged 
m many quarters for this reason 
In 1876 the Men’s Hockey As- 
sociation was formed, and eight 
years later rules were drawn up by 
the Wimbledon C3ub , since then, 
the game has been improved, until 
it has become the skilful, scientific 
and pleasing exhibition we see 
played everywhere today 
Rules of the Game 
There are eleven players on each 
side, as m football, namely, a goal- 
keeper, two backs, three haU-backs, 
-> ^ and five forwards, and the object 
y ^ score by hitting the ball 

mto the OTmOT1l»nt,a’ wnnl 1 


mto the opponents’ goal Each 
player has a curved stick, made of 
ash, the handle of which is usually 
about 2 feet m length, and the 
blade 1 foot long The end must 
be rounded — not pointed, or cut 
square The head of the stick is 
smooth — sharp edges are not al- 
lowed— the surface of the face of the stick 
IS nat The total weight of the stick, mcludmg 

protective bmdmg, must not 
exceed 28 ounces 

Occasionally the game of hockey is played 
with a sohd rubber ball, but more often a white 




HOCKEY ‘SNAPSHOTS’ 

Above are typical incidents in this popular 
winter game (i) the bully , (a) a tussle for 
the ball , (3) play in the "circle ", (4) 
goal-keeper clearing, (3) mid-field play 
Below right, the field of play 

leather ball is used, or a cricket 
ball painted white 
It IS common for the players, 
especially the goal-keeper and the 
backs, to wear shin-guards The 
“ goahe ” usually wears, m ad- 
dition, pads and other protection 
Anyone with a good knowledge 
of the laws of football will find 
little difiSculty in following the 
laws that govern tlie game of 
hockey A player cannot be off- 
side if he IS m his own half of the 
field, if the ball was last touched 
by one of the opposmg side, or if 
there are three opponents between 
him and the goal-hne 
In the act of strikmg the ball, 
the player must not raise his stick 
above his shoulders The penalty 
for “sticks” IS a free hit To start 
the game, the centre-forward of 
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HOGARTH 

each team strikes the ground on his side 
of the ball, and his opponent’s stick 
above the ball, three tunes alternately, 
after which either is free to strike the 
ball, which is then in play This pro 
cediire is called the “ bully ” 

Where a “foul” occurs in the 
stnkmg circle (see below) the referee 
awards a “penalty bully” or a “penalty 
corner,” either of which offers a reason 
able prospect of a goal In takmg a 
penalty comer the ball is hit from the 
goal-line at any spot at least ten yards 
from the nearest post, all the defendmg 
players being meanwhile behind their 
goal-Ime, and the remainder of the 
attacking side outside the circle A 
goal may be scored only fiom within 
the striking circle 

The measurements of the hockey field 
are as folloivs length, 100 yards, 
breadth, 56 to 60 yards Touch-lmes 
are called the “ side hnes ” and “goal 
hnes ” A hne is drawn 7 or 6 yards 
inside and paraUel to the side-hnes In 
front of each goal a bne 4 yards long is 
draivn paraUel to the goal line The 
ends of this are carried round a curve, 
forming a quarter circle, until they reach 
the goal-hne at a pomt 16 yards from 
each of the goal posts This semi-cirole 
IS called the “ stnkmg circle ” Goals arc 
4 yards wide, and 7 feet high 

Hogarth, Williasi 
o (1697-1764) Few men 
have had a keener eye 
for the expressions that 
the human face is cap- 
able of registering 
than the English 
pamter and engraver, 
Wilham Hogarth No 
artist has reproduced 
those expressions with 
more biting irony 
Charles Lamb calls 
Hogarth “ perhaps, 
nei^ to Shakespeare, 
the most inventive 
gemus which this island 
has produced ” 

Hogarth was pri- 
marily a humorist and 
satirist, usmg his paints 
and engravmg tools as 
Mohfere and Fieldmg 
and Swift used words 
He has been called a 
master of caricature, 
and he did contri- 
bute greatly to the 
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HOGARTH ‘SHOWS UP’ THE LI^FB OF HIGH SOCIETY ‘ 

Hogarth satirized many aspects of life in the i8th century, and one of the most famous of his senes of paintings is that called 
“Mamage la Mode which exposes the follies of the fashionable life of his time The sprawling young nobleman and 
his yawnmg bnde sit amid the disorder left by a large party, while the steward makes a gesture of despair at the sheaf of bills 
he holds m his hand In the effectiveness of Its colour and composition, this is one of Hogarth s most successful works 

Tale Oallery SifUhank London 


development of teohmque m this field But a cari- 
caturist, m the modem sense of the -word, usually 
ndicules individuals by exaggerating their con 
spicuous features Sogarth rarely dealt mtli 
individuals Rather, he made fun of humamty 
as a rvhole, satirizing its 'weaknesses and 'vices 
In hiB own day, however, many critics called 
Hogarth “ vulgar,” and thought his art inferior 
Now he 18 generally placed high m the history of 
’ Enghsh art for his masterly techmque, his 
ongmality, his superb rendering of costume and 
settmg, and, above all, for the vital humour and 
tmeness to life of his characters Most of his 
works are stones on canvas or copper, though he 
also did some excellent portraits (seepage 1505) 
As a boy, Hogarth showed a remarkable gift 
for mimicry, and drawmg He tells us that his 
V exercises at school “ were more remarkable for 
the ornaments which adorned them than for the 
( exercise itself ’ ’ He was apprenticed to a silver 
/' plate engraver, and at the age of 22 set up as an 
y engraver for himself Soon he began to pamt 
^ portraits and groups, and eventually found his 


true sphere m ridicubng human folly His 
practice was to make a scries of pamtings, and 
from them engraimgs, nhich were sold by 
subscnption Because printseUers shamelessly 
" pirated ” his engra'vings, Hogarth was largely 
instrumental m securing the passage of an 
engraving copyright act 
Among Hogarth’s famous 'norks are the series 
" The Harlot’s Progress ” (1731-32), "The Rake’s 
Progress” (1735, Soane Museum, London), 
“Mamage k la Mode” (1745, Ta-te Gallery), 
and “ The Election ” (1755-58 , Soane Museum) 
Holbein, Hass (Pron hol-bin) (1497- 
1543) In the days •nhon Luther was drifting 
into his revolt against the Roman Catholic 
Church, Hans Holbem, a young German artist 
left his father’s studio m the v, ealthy old cultured 
city of Augsburg, to seek his fortune m Basle, 
Sintzerland His purpose was to furnish illus- 
trations for the wonderful new printed books 
that were there being published 
The bus '7 Rhme city of Basle boasted, m those 
days, “ at least one learned man m every house ” 
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HOLBEIN’S PORTRAIT OF THE ROYAL ASTRONOMER 

In bis early thirties the great German painter, Hans Holbein, paid his first visit to 
England, and during his stay painted a number of portraits of the most eminent men of the 
time — portraits which ate generally held to show his powers at the full Above we see one 
of them , it IS of Nicholas Kratser, astronomer to Henry VIII, and is now in the Louvre 


Among these scholars was the famous Erasmus, 
who had come to Basle to oversee the pubhcation 
of the first printed edition of the New Testament 
m the ongmal Greek, and other works which he 
had edited This ivise man and the young artist 
at once struck up a friendship, and Holbem drew 
pictures for a very clever satire, called “The 
Praise of Folly ” {Encomium J/onee), which 
Erasmus had written for relaxation, and which 
his friends persuaded him to publish The 
pictures were as clever as the text, and through 
all the 400 years smce that time, whenever “ The 
Praise of FoUy” has been reprinted, Hans 
Holbein’s drawmgs have been reprinted mth it 
Holbem drew illustrations for many other 
books, among them Martm Luther’s trans 
lation of the Bible mto German He displayed 


great skill, further, in 
pamting portraits and 
mimatures and rehgious 
subjects , he designed 
stamed-glass "windows , 
he even drew designs 
for women’s costumes > 
The old saymg that 
artists are bom and 
not made must have 
been true m the case 
of Holbem, for without 
a magic gift from some 
good fawy he could 
hardly, at the early age 
of 20 years, have e\ 
celled m so many arts 
After a time Holbem, 
mth a letter from his 
friend Erasmus to an 
Englishman of mflu> 
ence, again set out to 
try his fortune m a 
strange land In 
London the young 
painter met with a 
favourable reception 
and on a later visit be 
painted the famous 
senes of notabilities 
about the court of 
Henry VUE, which you 
may have seen repro 
duced, and which are 
still at Windsor Castle 
The kmg’s fondness for 
Holbem has passed 
into a legend When 
a nobleman complained 
of the favour shown the 
base-bom artist, the 
kmg said “ My lord, 
know that of seven 
peasants I can easily 
make seven earls, but of the seven earls I 
cannot make one Holbem ! ” 

Another account of his services at the court 
of Henry VIH relates that he pamted the 
portrait of the kmg, ‘ ‘ life size, so well that every- 
one who looks IS astonished, smce it seems to 
hve as if it moved its head and hmbs ” 
Although hiB life "was spent m S-witzerland 
and England, Holbem is regarded as a German 
artist Comparmg him with the other master 
artists of that nation, it is said “ Durer "Was 
the greater gemus, a greater thinker, a greater 
engraver, but Holbem was the greatest pamter 
Germany has ever produced ” 

His pamtmgs and drawmgs are found m most 
of the larger galleries of Europe, but to see his 
work at its finest you need go no further than 
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our ovra National Gallery, where j ou can man el 
at the superb poise and digmty of his “ Duchess 
of Milan ’ Holbem is often known as Hans 
Holbein the Younger, for his father, too, was a 
fine pamter 

Holidays Aim Festivals Hohdays hare 
been observed in every age and among practi 
cally all peoples The Greeks had their Olympic 
games and many other festivals The Homans 
celebrated Luperoaha m the sprmg, and Satur- 
nalia m mid-wmter, marked by games, fantastic 
amusements, and the givmg of presents The 
earhest of all festivals seem to be connected with 
the dead, to whom ofienngs were made Later, 
the sun and moon or the seasons were recognized 
by festivals , seed-time and harvest were occa- 
sions for special rejoicmg 
All early festivals were m some measure re- 
ligious Thus the word hohday was onginally 
“ holy day ” Fohtioal hohdays, celebrating 
historical events, are of later growth 
In England and Wales the pubhc hohdays are 
Easter Monday, Whit Monday, the first Monday 
m August, and the first weekly after Christmas 
Day (Boxmg Day, when “ Christmas boxes ” 
us^ to be given to local tradesmen) Hanks 
are closed then, and on GoodFndav 
and Christmas Day In Scotland the 
Bank hohdays are the first Mon 
day m May and the first Monday 
in August, Good Fnday and also 
Christmas Day and New Year’s 
Day, or the first weekday after, if 
these fall on a Sunday Bank holi- 
days may also be proclaimed on 
days of pubhc rejoicmg 
The institution of Bank hohdays 
was due to John Lubbock, M P , 
afterwards Lord Avebury, who in 
1871 secured the passmg of the 
Bank Hohdays Act 
Of late years there has been a 
demand for " hohdays with pay ” 
m many of our mdustnes, and in 
some the grant of a week is now 
the rule 

In Lanoashue and the North, m 
towns largely engaged in one mdus 
try, all the works close durmg the 
same week, and tens of thousands 
hohdaymakers descend upon 
Blackpool or the Isle of Man for a 
week s memment This mass-hoh- 
daymg is called a “ wake ” 

Holland. For centunes Hoi 
land and Belgium were combmed 
m the one state called the Nether- 
lands, being known as the North- 


a rebelUon on the part of the Belgians, but the 
country we call Holland retained its former 
name, and is officially known as the Kmgdom of 
the Netherlands In this work it is descnbed 
under the headmg Netherlands 
Holly. This IS probably the best-known 
of all our trees, for there is no mistaking it with 
any other, and at Christmas tune every house- 
hold m the land has holly for ornament Those 
nch green, shimng, spmv-edged leaves, and 
those great bunches of scarlet hemes, belong 
to no other tree, and by them, at one season 
or another, you may know the holly {Ilex 
aqmfohum) But sometimes, as for instance at 
the tops of the taller hollies, you may see leaves 
whose margms are almost completely smooth, 
only the end of the imdnb tenmnatmg m a 
sharp spine This, naturalists will tell us, has 
possibly somethmg to do with the fact that 
these particular leaves grow on shoots far out 
of reach of any cattle or horses winch might 
want to eat them , so they need none of the 
protecting spmes, without which leaves growmg 
withm reach of the ground would all be eaten ! 

The holly flowers are small and white m 
colour and they appear qmte early m the year 

ir<'. 
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HEDGEROW HOLLY 

The holly is really a woodland tree, but it is so strong that it 
IS often planted in hedges Here an e'<cample has been left 
when the hedge has its annual trimming, and is now a small 
tree You know the holly by its evergreen, spiny-edged leaves 

They are of tivo sorts, male and female, and 
some tieea are mtliout the latter that is why 
you may have a holly tree m your garden, and 
3'et never see any hemes Often, the hemes 
are npe at the same time as most other fruits, 
namely in autumn, while in other seasons they 
may still he on the tree when spring comes 
round again The reason for our using holly 
hemes for Christmas decorations is rather a 
btrange one, and not Christian at all I For 
these were used for decorations m ancient 
Rome, at the Saturnalia, when all Romans 

exchanged greetings 
with their fnends 
This feast happened 
about the same time 
as Chiistmas does, so 
the early Clinstians 
living in Rome ex- 
changed the same 
emblems of good 
cheer as pagan 
neighbours , and this 
habit spread later 
throughout the 
Christian world 
The holly is not 
often a large tree, 
although it may 
grow to be a very 
ancient one Engbsh 
hollies are, as a rule, 
the finest in size, and 


HOLLYHOCK 

the tree grows especially well in our oak and 
beech woods, standmg the shade of its great 
compamons better than almost any other tree 
The wood IS hard, close-gramcd — ^for the tree 
grows slowly — and white m colour It is not 
much used now except for small work, but 
formerly was a popular wood in English native 
furniture, being often dyed green or black to 
imitate ebony Straight young shoots of holly 
make, perhaps, the finest and strongest of all 
walkmg sticks 

The holly has, too, a butterfly of its own, the 
little holly blue, pale grey-blue with black tips 
to its forewings , you may see it m early sprmg 
or late m summer, flitting around the trees on 
whose flower buds the caterpillar feeds , it also 
eats the flower-buds of ivj' 
Hollyhock. Clothed with daik green 
leaves and thickly studded with large bright 
Kued blossoms, the tall stalks of tlus treasured, 
old-fashioned plant make a beautiful and stately 
border for our gardens Reaclimg a height of 
SIX or eight feet, its spikes stand in soldierly 
array, seeming to guard the more modest 
blossoms that chng closely to Mother Earth 

The hollyhock (Althaea rosea) has been de 
veloped from a species of wild mallow, native 
to Syna It is believed to he the “ holy mallow ” 
discovered by the Crusaders and brought to 
Europe by way of Palestine Onginally it had 



FINE HOLLYHOCKS 

One of the favourite old English garden flowers is the holly- 
hock, and, unlike others popular in former days, it is still 
well-loved in any garden But it is not always that you can 
grow such fine ones as these, with their rows of flowers all 
opening together and all equally perfect 



HOLLY BERRIES 


Known by everyone as the chief 
Chnstmas-tide decoration, holly 
berries often ripen m autumn, 
and sometimes In the spring 
I Sofa A II Dfitnlt 
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single, rose coloured blossoms, but through cen 
tunes of cultivation numerous varieties of both 
double and single flowers have been produced, 
m many shades of pmk and purple, as well as 
m yellow and white The fruits, like those of 


The candidate for ordination must not be 
under twenty-three years of age He is or- 
damed first as a deacon, m which capacity he 
serves for a year, and then as a pnest If the 
candidate does not go to a university, he may 
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other mallows, look like bttle flat, round packets, take his whole traimng at a theological college 
and country children still call them “ cheeses ” There are various organizations, both central 
Holmes, Ouveb Wendbix (1809-1894) Of and diocesan, to give financial help to suitable 
American authors who have won a large reading candidates who have not the necessary means 
pubhc on tins side of the Atlantic, one of the There are several colleges of the Church of 
mnoffatriniiaiD nii-iror Wnnrlnli England for trauung in miss 

lonary work 

Trainmg for the ministry of 
the Free Churches of England 
and Wales is usually obtamed 
m a theological college, such 
colleges being maintamed hj' 
the leading denominations m 
various parts of the coimtiy 
In some of these colleges, a 
umversity degree is a necessan 
prelumnary to the course of 
study A suitable course of 
preparation for missionary 
work is available in many of 
these colleges The ordina- 
tion service is simpler, and 
there is no second ordmation 
The Presbytenan Church 


most famous is Oliver Wendell 
Holmes His best known work 
IS “ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” a volume of 
essays, witty and wise, hum 
orous and kindly He followed 
that success with two other 
books of the same land, “ The 
Professor at the Breakfast 
Table ” and " The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table ” He also 
wrote two novels, and poetrj' 

Dr Holmes’s success as a 
writer was the more remark- 
able because wntmg was not 
ins chief busmess He was a 
busy physician and Harvard 
professor, who, besides canng 
for a big practice, made ongi- 
nal scientific mvestigations 
and wrote medical works He 
uas bom in Cambridge, Mas 
sachuaetts, USA 
His fame as a writer began while he was 
still at college, with his poem “ Old Ironsides,” 
which was instrumental msavmg the old frigate. 
Constitution, from destruction The volume that 
contamed the funny “ My Aunt,” and the hum- 
orous pathetic ” Last Lraf,” appeared in the 
year that he took his M D degree at Harvard 
Holy Orders. When 



delightful witings. 
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clergyman, or a recognized mmister of a Free 
Church we say he is in “ Holy Orders ” 

Hie method of entrance mto the clencal pro 
fession depends partly upon the church which 
a young man desires to enter For this purpose 
^urches may be divided mto four groups (1) 
, ^ England, with which may be 

included the disestablished episcopal churches 
in ^eland and Wales, and the episcopal church 
^ • (-) Churches of England 

and Wales , (3) the Presbytenan Churches, one 
of 18 the established Church of Scotland . 
and (4) the Roman Cathohe Church 
A young man wishmg to enter the mmistrv 
of the Church of England, may graduate at 
one of several Universities and then obtam 
a curacy, and is presented to the bishop of the 
diocese m vhich he is to serve for ordmation 
in some cases a short course is taken 
theological college m addition 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
Perhaps the onljr Aniencan essayist of world 

wide fame, Oliver Wendell Holmes, the , 

‘ BreaWast Table author, is as widely read demands a Very high Standard 
on this as on his own side of the Atlantic, of education for its ministers 
for a kmdiy humour shines throoeh his The usual course of training 

lasts SIS years, the first three 
m obtaimng a university degree, and the last 
three at a theological college The Church of 
Scotland has three theological colleges 
For the Roman Cathohe priesthood, it is 
customary for the candidate to enter a jnmor 
senunary soon after the age of fourteen At 
about the age of twenty he enters a semor 
semmary, where the theological trammg is 
earned on This often lasts about six years A 
Roman Cathohe pnest is not allowed to many 
Holy Roman Empire. On Christmas 
Day of the year 800, Pope Leo HI, m the church 
of St Peter’s m Rome, placed a crown on the 
head of the Frankish Kmg, Charlemagne, as he 
knelt m prayer It was then that the orgam- 
zation which we call the Holy Roman Empire 
first came mto existence (See Charlemagne) 

A few years later, through the break-up of the 
Runkish kingdom after Charlemagne’s death, 
the Empire for a time disappeared It was re- 
wved ^ the Saxon Otto I, kmg of Germany, in 
982 From that time until its final abohtion m 
1808, the Empire mamtamed some sort of exist- 
^ce , but m its last three centuries it had 
become, m the language of Voltaire, “ neither 
holy, nor Roman, nor an empire ” 

In theory the Holy Roman Empire was the 
counterpart, m civil government, of the universal 
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Catholic Church m rehgion Just as God had 
placed the Pope over His Church, so, it was 
reasoned, he had placed the emperor over all 
kmgs and princes In practice, the Empire after 
962 mcluded only Italy and Germany, and a 
wavering connexion mth Lorraine, Burgundy, 
Switzerland and the Netherlands 
In theory again, the Empire was elective The 
Golden Bull of 1356, issued by the Emperor 
Charles IV, placed the hereditary right to elect 
in an Electoral College composed of the Arch 
bishops of Mainz, Cologne, and Treves (Trier), 
the King of Bohemia, the Count Palatine of the 
Rhme (Pfalzgraf), the Duke of Saxony, and the 
Margrave of Brandenburg (Bavaria and Hanover 
were added later) In practice the Empire was 
virtually hereditary in some one prmcely house, 
though election sometimes took place 
After the Carohngian and Sa\on lines, the 
imperial cronm was u orn by the members of the 
following houses the Franconian or Salian 
house (1024-1137), the Hohenstaufen (1138- 
1254), [Great Interregnum, 1254-1273], various 
houses (1273-1347), the Lu\emburg-Bohemian 
Ime (1347-1437), the Hapsburgs (1438-1806, 
except for one reign, 1740-1746) 

From the foundation of the Holy Roman 
Empire by Charlemagne m the year 800, until 
the 16th century the story of the Empire is 
mainly concerned with Germany, and vith the 
Popes, and Italy Its history m the 16th 
century became almost entirely merged in the 
history of Germany This German phase lasted 
into the middle of the 17th century, when the 



THE HOME OFFICE IN WHITEHALL 
One of the most important of the greet Government departments is the Home Office, 
which deals with a thousand-and-one matters of Importance to every Inhabitant of 
England Above we see the imposing building in which it is housed It is in London, 
facing the Cenotaph in Whitehall 


HOMER 

Empire became Austrian, and Austrian it 
remamed until its final disappearance m the 
early years of the 19th century (For details 
see the article Germany, and the articles on 
the various emperois and statesmen) t 
Home Off ice. One of the most im- 
portant Government Offices, and one that closely 
affects our daily life is the Home Office It is 
presided over by the Home Secretary, who is 
the semor of the eight Secretaries of State As 
such he 18 m close relation with the Sovereign, 
who issues through him all communications to 
his subjects and takes his advice as to pardonmg 
those convicted of crime 
The Homo Secretary signs the death warrant 
of those condemned to be hanged Until the 
reign of Queen Viotoiia the warrants were 
signed by the Sovereign, but the Queen found 
this duty so distasteful to her that it was trans- 
ferred to the Home Secretary 
Convicted prisoners can appeal to the Home 
Secretary for a reprieve, and he may, if he thinks 
fit, advise the Sovereign to exercise the pre 
rogative of mercy 

Many of the former functions of the Home 
Office have been taken over by other depart 
ments, but it is still responsible for the Metro- 
poUtan Police and has a limited control over 
other pohee forces , all prisons are under its 
jurisdiction The inspection of factories and 
mmes is carried out by Home Office officials, 
who also admimster the laws relating to ahens, 
the hcensmg of hotels and public-houses, burial 
laws, fire brigades, and many other matters 

Homer. There is no 

greater name in poetry than 
that M'hich stands for the un 
knoivn author or authors of 
tlie famous epics of Greece, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey 
According to the ancient 
historian Herodotus, Homer 
was an Asiatic Greek who 
lived about 860 B o But the 
Greek historians themselves 
differ as to where he was born, 
thus givmg rise to the sfiying 

Seven cities contend for Homer 
dead 

Tlirougli which thoJii’ing Homer 
begged his bread 

Tradition pictures him as a 
bhnd old man, who wandered 
about reciting his poems 
Many scholars, hovever, 
hold that the poems were not 
I composed by a smgle person, 
and were not ivritten until 
centuries after they took the 
form m which we know them 
It 18 almost certam that they 
were long handed down from 
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HEROINE OF HOMER’S ILIAD— HELEN OF TROY 
It wM ol Helen, »#id to have been the most beautiful woman who ever lived, that 
Marlowe made bis Dr Faustus speak those famous lines " Was this the face that 
launched a thousand ships, And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? This was a 
reference to the fact that she caused the Trojan JVar (Ilium was the Greek name for 
Troy) Helen is here pictured as walking on the walls of Troy 
iifCfr « rttfntfng by Lord Ldghton P R.A 


memory, as there is httle evi- 
dence that wntmg was prac- 
tised in Greece at so early a 
penod 

One theory of their author- 
ship IS that they are the 
w ork or compilation of a com- 
pany of poets or minstrels, 

11 ho composed, collected and 
handed down m this form the 
legends of the Trojan War 
Sometimes thev are attributed 
to different imters sometimes 
to earlier and later periods 
than Homer’s 
But the question of the 
authorship of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey is of little im 
portance beside the poems 
themselves, which are the 
greatest opics of any age or 
country Later poets, both 
ancient and modem, and in 
all lands have paid homage to 
the master, whom Tennyson 
called “ the Ionian father of 
the rest ” 

The Iliad— from Ilium, 
one of the names of Troy— 
describes the events of a few 
dajs in the last of the ten 
5 ears of the war between the 
Trojans and the Greeks 
Pans, a Trojan prince, had 
gone on a visit to Menelaus, 
the King of Sparta, and while 
there had fallen in love with 
Helen, wife of Menelaus, and 
reputed the most beautiful 
woman in the world Pans 
persuaded Helen to run away 
from her husband and go to 
Troy with him, and, when 
Helen refused to return, 

Menelaus called upon the 
other princes of Greece to 
aienge his injury, and thus 
began the war Achilles was the great w amor 
on the Greek side, and Ulysses was also a 
Greek famous for his wisdom 
The Greek war about Troy forms the basis 
of the poems The lhad tells the story of 
“ the wrath of AchiUcs,” while the Ody ssey 
relates the ninm ad\ enturos of Odi sseus 
(Ulysses) on his vo^oge home Even though 
the poems contain onU a shadow of historical 
fact, scholars owe a great debt to them for the 
information the\ furnish concerning early life in 
the lands about the Aegean sea Excavations 
b\ Schhennnn and othens on the site of Trow 
and cl<iewhcre haae ahundanth confirmed the 


mfonnntion from the poems {See Aegean 
Civilization , Sohhemann, Hemnoh) 

One does not need to he a scholar to appreciate 
the wonderful stones ui Homer The boy or girl 
who reads the poems m translation or paraphrase 
cannot miss the charm of the stories, as he 
or she reads through the stimng battle scenes 
of the Hiad and through the many’’ and strange 
adientures of the Odyssey Only the student 
of the Greek language, however, can fully 
appreciate the simple and lofty beauty of the 
style of the original 

Homer has been translated into English verse 
by George Chapman (whose tmnslation in turn 
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A SCULPTOR’S CONCEPTION OF HOMER 
There is, of course, no authentic portrait or bust of Homer 
but in this bust (now in the National Museum at Naples), a 
sculptor of Ancient Greece has given his impression of him 
Very little is known of the man himself , indeed, some 
scholars have asserted that he never existed 1 
Photo Anienon 

inspired Keats to write a famous sonnet), 
Alexander Pope, and William Cowper Of 
these, Pope’s translation is the least readable, 
for it departs at times widely from the original, 
and reflects the mmd of Pope himself rather 
than Homer’s The Ihad 
has been translated mto prose 
by Lang, Leaf and Myers, and 
the Odyssey by Butcher and 
Lang, and these versions 
probably give the best idea 
of their onginal The Ihad 
and Odyssey have also been 
translated mto English prose 
by Samuel Butler, and the 
Odyssey by “ Lawrence of 
Arabia ” (See Achilles , Circe, 

Cyclopes , Hector , Odysseus , 

Trojan War) 

Hondur'as. Thehis- 
tory of Honduras goes back 
to the days of Christopher 
Columbus, who was sadly 
battered by the waves off 
its coast in 1602 , but 
this Central American repub- 
hc IS stiU one of the least 
developed regions m the New 
World In spite of its great 
mmeral wealth, fertile soil, 
great forests, and other 
natural resources, few vessels 
visit its low, swampy, fever- 
stricken Caribbean shoie 


HONDURAS 

except the banana boats that ply to New 
Orleans and Mobile, or tramp steamers seeking 
cargoes of logwood, mahogany, or hides The 
chirf centre of settlement is on the Pacific 
A steamoi bnngs you to the Gulf of Fonseca, 
one of the finest natural harbouis in the world, 
and comes to anchor off Amapala, on Tigre 
Island, the Pacific gateway to the repubhc 
From Amapala a motoi launch will cany you to 
the mainland, where starts the 85 mile highway 
to Tegucigalpa, for this healthily situated 
capital, with 47,076 population, is the only 
capital in Ccntial America which still lacks 
railroad connection with the coast You mil 
find this a city of low white houses with tile 
roofs, lying in the bend of a small river and 
surrounded by beautiful, wooded hills 
A lough journey of many miles, over moun 
tamous roacla nortbward from the capital, bungs 
you to the terminus of the one important 
government railway m Honduras , it luns 
inland from the harbour of Puerto Cortez on 
the Canbbean Sea, and some day will connect 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts In the mtenor 
the climate is healthy , and the high plateaux 
are dotted with small cattle and pig farms In 
the warmer valleys fine eoffee and tobacco arc 
raised The chief crop is bananas Othci 
crops are maize the staple food of the people, 
beans, nee, wheat, sugar cane, coconuts, hene 
quen (sisal hemp), and mdigo Hides rubbei, 
and ivory-nuts aie among the exports Gold, 
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IN THE REPUBLIC OF HONDURAS 
The surface of the Republic of Honduras is chiefly mountainous and the vegetation is 
luxuriant Communications are poor, but in recent years two great roads have been 
constructed — the Carratera del Norte and the Carratera del Sur This photograph 
shows a small part of the winding course of the Carratera del Sur which runs 85 miles 
inland from the Pacific Coast 
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silver, copper, iron, coal, and other minerals 
are ahundant, hut development has heen slight 
The population is chiefly of Spanish and 
In (ji p.o descent, with a mixture of negro and 
Canh blood on the north coast In some of 
the less explored regions dwell Indian tnbes, 
little more civilized than were their ancestors 
uhen Columbus sailed by 
The first European settlement in Honduras 
was established by Hernando Cortez in 1624 
For three centimes it shared the fate of the 
other Spanish provmces m America Smce 
independence was gamed, revolutions and civil 
wars have been frequent In 1907 United 
States marmes were compelled to mtervene at 
the close of a disastrous conflict with Nicaragua 
In recent years the government has shown a 
tendency to encourage agricultural and com- 
mercial development, and to provide better pro 
ttction for foreign mvestments As a result new 
raihiay construction was started 
The area of the repubhc is 46,250 square mdes 
Most of the surface is mountamous, with heights 
rangmg from 6,000 to 10,000 feet Its population 
is about 665,000 

Honduras « British Formerly called Behze, 
this British crown colony was founded early m 
the 17th century, at the lower end of the Yucatan 
peninsula, by poachers m the Spanish logwood 
forests Conflicts mth Spam lasted until 1798, 
and it was only after the revolt of Central 
America from Spamsh rule that Great Britam’s 
rights were clearly recognized The southern 
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BRITISH HONDURAS 
“7 for *0 wWte roofs and the 

’'“7“ of moisture 

fn ^ f"oous for Its dense forests and 

especially for mahogany The nver here has the same name as the city 
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THE FRAGRANT HONEYSUCKLE 
Fen summer flowers are so beautiful as the honeysuckle, 
and few hare so attractive & fragrance This picture shows 
not only the curious form of the flowers themselves, but also 
the thin straggling stems and simple leaves of this common 
wayside plant. 

portion of the colony is elevated, the bdl ranges 
bemg a connecting hnk of the Cockscomb 
Mountains to the north and the mountains of 
Central Guatemala on the south More than 

Qf tiie country is 

forest land, which produces 
pitch-pme, mahogany, log- 
wood and other timber, while 
bananas and coconuts are 
grown The higher parts 
provide pasturage, but much 
of the country consists of 
swamps and lagoons There 
are 26 miles of railways 
The chief river is the Belue, 
which IS navigable by small 
boats The d^ate is gener- 
ally damp and hot Area, 
about 8,698 sq miles , popu- 
lation, about 56,000 , capital, 
Behze (population, about 
16,000), which was visited 
by a disastrous hurricane in 
1931 Belize is a stopping 
place on the Pan Amenoan 
weekly air-mail, and there 
18 an air passenger service 
to Miami 

Honeysuckle, ding- 
ing tightly to neighbouring 
plants m tangled rock\ 
woodland, or wmdmg its wa\ 
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HONG KONG AND ITS HARBOUR 
The island of Hong Kong is a British possession of great commercial 
and strategic importance, and its natural harbour is one of the finest 
in the world The top photograph shows the harbour and tiie town 
of Victona, the capital of the island In the lower photograph is 
the hill on which are the houses of wealthy residents. 

Ihotoi E^.Jt Kwiont 


up the Bides ot fence or garden "virall, the 
sweet-scented honeysuckle, or woodbine 
{Lomcera pmclymenum), abloom with 
yellowish- white or pinkish trumpet-shaped 
flowers, is mdeed a pretty sight But you 
must remember these berries are poisonous 
There are over a hundred species of honey 
suckle, growmg ivild or under cultivation, 
scattered through the Northern Hemis 
phere, many of which you may now see 
in English gardens One veil - known 
variety, the evergreen or trumpet honey- 
suckle, that bears scarlet or yelloii 
blossoms in the spring, is a North 
American plant Especially beautiful is 
the Japanese honeysuckle that opens its 
buds only m the evemng The snowberry, 
which you know by its little pink flowers 
and big, wa\y white berries, belongs to 
the same order, Caprifohaceae 
Hong Kong, China In less than 
a century the island of Hong Kong, Eng 
land’s flrst outpost in China, has been 
transformed from a desolate nest of pirates 
mto one of the most important slupping 
and business centres in the world Lying 
opposite the mouth of the Canton River, 
on the south-east coast of China, this island, 
ivith its senes of magnificent natural 
harbours, is the great clearing pomt for 
the commerce of the Far East 
Ships flymg the flags of all the 
western nations mingle there with Chmese 
junks, Malay proas, and other strange 
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HONG KONG 

craft of the Onent The number of vessels, 
big and httle, gomg m and out of this port 
m one year amounts to nearly 50,000, repre 
sentmg over 40,000,000 tons of shipping 
Their cargoes include tea and silk, sandal 
wood, ivory, opium and other products 
of the east for export to the west, and 
machmery, locomotives, sails, coal, petrol, 
textiles and other manufactured goo^ for 
import The centre of this thriving commerce 
18 the settlement at the north-west comer of 
the island, officially called Victoria, better 
knonn to sailors the world over as the city of 
Hong Kong It stretches for five miles along 
the north shore of Hong Kong Island and its 
streets rise terrace upon terrace up the sides of 
Victoria peak, which dominates the main 
harbour from a height of 1,825 feet From this 
peak can be traced 
the fine mihtary high- 
waj, 22 miles long, 

\i hich encircles the 
island Here and there 
on therocki cliffis are 
placed batteries of 
frowning guns Across 
the nule-wide strait 
IS the Kon loon penm- 
8iila,]uttmg out from 
the mainland, nhich 
also forms part of 
the British colony of 
Hong Kong Everj - 
where along the shores 
of bajs and inlets 
you see strings of 
houseboats and rafts 
where hves the Chmese 
“floatmg population" 
of about 100,000 
Hong Kong island, 



HOOKER AND HIS RHODODENDROtT*'^’ 

The man portrait you see above is Sir Joseph Hooker, one 
of tte most famo« of botanists On the right u the Sikkun 
rhododendron, a fittmg memorial to this great man For this 
plant, now so popular all over England was mtroduced by him. 


uhloh 18 10 miles long and from 2 to 5 miles 
wide, was ceded to Great Bntain by China in 
1841 , followmg the Opium War The Kowloon 
peninsula was added m 1880, and m 1898 
Great Bntam obtamed a 09 years’ lease of 
356 square miles of agricultural lands stretchino' 
along the coast hohmd the town of Kou loon ° 
The colony (total area 391 square miles) is 
ruled hv a British Governor and an Executive 
and Legislative Council Hoi^ Kong has a 
umversity and numerous schools for Europeans 
and Chmese There are many fine pubhc 
hidings, palatial hotels and busmess houses 
^e mam streets, De Vaux Road and Queen’s 
Road, are broad highways laid out m the best 
The recreation grounds and 
pnblm parks at Happy Valley are equal to 
anythmg there is m London The c h ie f 
mdi^iM are cotton spinning, sngar-refinmg, 
shipbuildmg, rope maki^, and stone-quarrying 
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Important fisheries are established on the main- 
lai^ Hong Kong is also the headquarters of the 
Chma squadron of the British Navy Population 
Chmese, 950,000, non Chinese, 21,000 

Hood, Thomas (1799-1845) ‘There was 
a dash of ink in my blood,” was the explanation 
given by this immitable punster and poet 
for his jouthM adoption of a hterary career 
His father was a Scotsman, who had a book- 
seller’s busmess m the Poultry, m the City of 
London, and who devoted his spare time to 
fiction and other ivriting Thomas Hood 
began to follow in his father’s footsteps at an 
early age, and was writing for the papers and 
magazines before he was out of his teens 
'Thomas Hood — ^who was bom uv London 
May 23, 1799, and died there Maj 3, 1845 — ^is 
one of the most delightful punsters m English 

literature The foun 
tarn of fun w as alw ai s 
bubblmg up in his 
wntmgs, which were 
for the most part m 
verse Mmy of bis 
comic verses, like 
" Miss Kilmansegg 
and her Precious Leg,’ ’ 
and “ Ode on a Dis- 
tant Prospect of Clap- 
ham Academj," can 
still be read with 
dehght, but Thomas 
Ho^ IS chieflj re- 
membered to-dav for 
his famous ‘*&ong of 
the Shirt,” published 
m “ Punch ” in 1843, 
which exposed the 
hardships endured bj 
the sweated semp- 
stresses of his day 

Hooker, Sm Joseph (1817-1911) If 
the Zoo IS a paradise for animal lovers and 
students of zoology, the choicest site of study for 
bota^ts m London must be Kew Gardens 
But few realize that they owe practically en- 
tirely the contmued exigence of the Gardens 
^ the great Sir Joseph Hooker^ "^rho Tras 
Director of Keir from 1865 to 1885 For it \ras 
he who, becked by pubhc opmion, saved Kew 
from becoming a mere recreation ground when 
It was transferred from the control of the 
^r^ry Department to that of the Office of 
» orJes But Hooker was mote than the 
^nour of Kew , he was the most distmguished 
of an age that produced Darwin, 
^eU, and Husley, and he was almost as 
tovBlled as an explorer Scarcely any part of 
the world was unvisited hy Hooker, who is, 
wwBver, ^st knowm for his classic “ Student’s 
Flora of the Bntish Isles ” which, m its later 
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form, wntten with his fnend George Bentham, 
IS known as “ Bentham and Hooker ” 

Hooker’s pnncipal achievement concerned the 
study of the geographical distnbution of species, 
and the importance of his work on this subject 
may be gathered from the words of Darwin 
to Hooker “ I shall live to see you the first 
authonty m Europe on that grand subject, 
that almost keystone of the laws of creation, 
geographical distnbution ” Hooker’s, Darwin’s, 
and Lyell’s work was 
intimately intercon- 
nected , inspired by 
Lyell’s discovenes, Dar- 
win looked foi the ongin 
of species, Hooker for 
then method of distri- 
bution The ideas of 
“ evolution ” and 
“ natuial selection ” 
came to them all about 
the same time, as the 3 
came to A R Wallace, 
then hvmg on the othei 
Bide of the world , and 
it was Hookei who took 
the most important part 
in persuading Danvm to 
aimounce lus theory to 
the Linnean Society on 
that epoch-makmg day, 

July 1, 1868 Moreover, 

Hooker, in one of his 
books, published in 
August, 1869, first 
stated m print the theory 
winch Danvm did not 
give to the world (as 
“The Ongm of Species”) 
until November of the 
same year 

Possibly most mteiest- 
ing of all his achieve- 
ments to the ordmary 
Nature-lover was his grapes 
introduction to Kew of 
that lovely plant, the 
Sikkun rhododendron 

The value of Hooker’s work did not go 
unrecognized In 1873, at the age of 66, he 
became president of the Royal Society , in 
1877 he was knighted , in 1907, on his nme- 
tieth birthday, he was presented by King 
Edward with the Order of Ment , he also held 
many foreign honours He died on December 
10, 1911, actively workmg to the end 

One of Sir Joseph’s last great public appear- 
ances had been at the 60th anmversary of 
Darwin’s announcement of his theory of the 
ongm of species to the Linnean Society 
Darwm’s prophecy had come true , Hooker wcm 
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“the first authonty” on his subject— first 
both m time and m the importance of his con 
elusions , and if, as Darwm claimed, the study 
of geographical distribution is the kej'stone 
of the laws of creation. Hooker has the best 
claim to be the pnme architect of the modern 
science of natural history 

Hops AND Hop-picking AVhen the green 
cone-hke blossom-clusters of the hop-vme take 
on a yellow tinge, and nistle like paper flowers, 

the hop grower rushes 
his pickets mto the field, 
for the value of his 
haivest depends on 
gathermg this flower 
fruit in the mck of 
time The yellowish, 
aromatic, resinous sub- 
stance called “ lupulin,” 
which 18 contamed in 
the fruit, detenorates 
rapidly, and it is this 
substance which gives 
hops their mediomal and 
industnal value That 
IS why, if you live m a 
county w'here hops are 
grown — in Kent, or 
Hampshire, or Worces- 
tershure — your neigh 
bourhood may suddenly 
be swamped with hun- 
dieds of strange folk, 
chiefly women and child- 
ren These people, the 
“ hoppers,” are brought 
down from the East End 
of London each season 
Though they hve m the 
town, they are exports 
at their job, for every 
year they make tins 
same pilgrimage, and 
long expenence has 
tahght them the quick- 
est ways of gathermg 
the bunches of fruit from 
the tall, leafy “ vmes ” 
The common hop {Humuhts lupulus) is a 
pereimial clunber, which each year produces 
several twisting stems that reach a length of 
16 to 20 feet , it belongs to the nettle family, 
and has lobed, heart-shaped leaves and insig- 
nificant, greenish flowers The vines do not 
grow horizontally, but chng to upright poles or 
wire Hop vmes always twist in a right handed 
spiral 

There are male and female plants, but the 
best hops come from fields where onty female 
plants are grown This prevents seed pro 
duction, which would detract from the value 
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RIPENING HOPS 


These hops are now rapidly npening, as you can see by the 
size of die oval clusters, rather like masses of flattened 
The hop leaves, coarse and deeply-lobed, are 
characteristic of this creeper, and one can often see them 
growing wild in the hedgerows Like the stems, they have 
numerous hooks to enable them to cling to other vegetation 
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of the fruit Plants gioira flora seed are not to this day to denote a uch man who help<i 
ti lie to tj'pe , therefore, hops must be propagated literature and learning by his wealth Horace’s 
by loot outtings or by sets poetry ls famous for two reasons In the fii-st 

The principal use of hops is in making beer place he displayed unsurpassed dexterity in 
and other malt beverages Bohemian hops are handling Latin verse Secondly, Ins writings 
noted for their excellence, and Germany, reveal a shrewd philosophy of life, a calm judge- 
Piance, and Belgium also pioduce them In ment of men and motives, and a smooth and 
the United States, the principal hop fields are in polished wit in exposing folly and wickedness 
New York, and on the Pacific ...rfBWfrw greatest tribute that 

coast The common hop, too, is can be paid to his genius to say 

vndely distributed ns a wild plant today, 2,000 years after his 

in England The production of ^^th, acquaintance with his 

hops in England is now regulated poems — as we have them m his 

by the Hops Marketmg Board, odes, his satires, and his epistles 

in an effort to malm hop-growing ff gwfv —is an essential part of a classical 

more remunerative for the home education, and “Horatian Style” 

producer by stabilizing puces at / a term of praise 

economic levels and preventing \ There are innumerable Enghsh 
seasonal gluts translations of Horace, for many 

Horace (Quintus Hora- poets, scholars and lesser men 

Tius Elaccus) (65-8 b c ) There have tned to recapture liis charm 

is nothmg new under the sun, HORACE language None has been 

and the youth of Horace, the a bnihant poet and satirist, Qmntus wholly successful, but perhaps 

great Roman poet, bom more than Horabus Flaccus was one of the the least unsuccessful on the 

2,000 years ago, has many points greatest Latm writers whole were the versions of 

of resemblance to the life of an Professor John Conington 


ambitious scholarly boy m our own time He 
was born on a farm m Southern Italy, within the 
Roman Erapu-e, December 8, 66 d c Hia father 
was a puslung man of business, although of 
humble birth, and by occupation a collector of 
the taxes Out of lus savings he had purchased 
a small farm, and when his son, the future poet, 
was boin he determined to give him the best 
education possible There is "many a father 
of a blight boy today who lyillingly makes great 
sacrifices in order that his son may have a 
better chance in bfo than he himself had 
This the father of Hoiace did He sent his 
son to the equivalent of our public schools and 
universities in Rome and m Athens, and, by his 
thrift and good management, kept Horace m a 
position where he could associate as an equal 
with the sons of the highest people in Rome 
Not only did this wise fathei see that no social 
or intellectual advantage was w'ltliheld from his 
promising son , he also, by precept and ex- 
ample, sought to develop m his boy a noble 
character That Horace was not ungrateful 
for all his father did for him is shown by the 
tributes he pays to his father’s memory in his 
writings In his writmgs Horace tells us, too, 
that at least one of his teachers believed in 
knockmg instruction mto his backward pupils 
with the cane, so that, altogether, the future 
poet was a very human boy 
Horace settled m Rome, and there soon won 
fame by lus verses He also gamed the friend- 
slup and patronage of the wealthy Maecenas, 
upon whom m return he bestowed immor- 
tahty, for the name Maecenas is widely used 


Horn. There are two kmds of horn, one the 
continued giowth of hone, the other a hardening 
of the epidermis Corns that groir on our toes, 
the hard spots on a camel’s knees, the tortoise’s 
shell, the scales of snakes and lizards, birds’ 
beaks, horses’ hoofs, the horns of sheep and 
cattle, and the finger- and toe-nails of men and 
beasts, are the latter, or true horn It is closely 
related in giowdih and composition to hair 
The deer’s horns, or antlers, are examples of the 
other kind of horn, which is really a bone out- 
giowdih (SeetUus p 1240) Durmg the growmg 
period such horns are covered with a sensitive akui, 
— aptly known as “velvet” — which later peels off, 



horns used as digging tools 

Here are two antlers, found in the famous " Gnmes’ Graves ” 
flint mines In Norfolk, where they were used by prehistoric 
men for excavating flints Once—many, many thousands of 
years ago — ^these horns adorned the brow of red deer that m 
those dajrs were widely distributed over Britain 
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and horn is stilJ used in 
making combs, buttons, and 
handles for umbrellas, canes, 
knives, and forks 
H o r n s AND Trumpets 
The first horns used in music 
were rams’ horns From 
these natural hollow tubes it 
was a short step to hollon 
tubes of brass In time these 
were improved by the addition 
of valves, worked by keys that 
shortened or lengthened the 
tube, thus making it possible 
to produce any note of the 
scale By varying the shape 
and width of the tube, of the 
mouthpiece, and of the bell 
(the flare at the end), various 
types have been developed 
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Bohd antlers These F" 
are usually shed once 
a year Beneath the 
sheath of true horn 
m the case of oxen, 

we find &ontal bone 

outgrowths consti yC , 

tutmgacore Except 1 1 ^ 

for those oi the y' 

such horns are nei^er "i/. 

those of the ^^ffe ^ 

skin and hair, ' -j 

covermg mdependent 

bones Horiis may 

be solid or hoUow, 

m the latter case they 

are usually found on 

the female as u ell as 

“Pr^ite men 

i\eapon8,^°’^tonfa2^ _ HORNS OF HUNTSMEN AND SHEPHBRDs"^*^^ 

cups, and handles , Sne?!SS!^fn ••'’"‘.‘*®P*nds to a great ertent on the instruments length The 

then later for powder horns haring a great length! * tube which!s'wae?' ^ huntsmen carry 

horns and musical “"‘'-Jo-'rLfhouider^ fcjSe a! ® 

home Smoe Ime ^ -e- — Tn" 

nZhl?^ S‘e^v“^oS ^ttemodemoreheetaodytheEreneih™ 

Many aejdee UV3 ™d oSeSaTK S.S"aX«^n “ ‘T''**’ 

been made from .t By a dexterous mmng of S” ‘™”' 

plates ™ need m nmdow panes and Innteme, bnnde:^e S‘long ^ 
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HORNS 

tapering tubes, made m several sizes They 
get their name from a Belgian, Adolphe Sax 
(1814-94-), who mvented them The euphomum 
IS a small bass instrument of the saxhorn type 
Each of these instruments has its own mterest- 
mg history and its own distmctive quahty The 
French hoin gets its graceful shape from the fact 
that it was once a hunter’s horn Straightened 
out, it 18 from seven to ten feet long Imagme a 
hunter riding to the chose mth such an encum- 
brance > The tube of the horn was bent in a 
circle large enough for the hunter to slip over his 
head, and in this way he carried it to the chase 
The trumpet’s brilliant and penetrating voice 
18 due to its long, narrow tube eight feet m 
length , it IS only ^ inch m diameter until withm 
fifteen mches of the beU 
This tube is usually bent back upon itself to 
make it more convement to handle The circling. 
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or bending, of a tube makes no difference in the 
tone, so long as the an space inside is left un- 
disturbed The trumpet is very difficult to 
play, and therefore the cornet often takes the 
place of the trumpet 

The comet is the smallest of the brass instru- 
ments generally employed, for its four-foot 
length IS bent mto a short space For all its 
small size, it is the most important member of 
many brass bands, and fills a useful place in the 
orchestra Its charactenstic feature is its three 
pistons, which vary the length of the vibrating 
air-column and thus enlarge its compass 
The shdmg trombone is the curious instru- 
ment that the performer plays by pushing a 
slide in and out of the “ horn ” The player 
skilfully lengthens and shortens the tube, to 
make the different notes, in this instrument 
the shde replaces the keys 

Although the tuba is 
the deepest voiced of all 
the brass instruments, 
it produces rich tones, 
and its great voice can 
be made both soft and 
sweet Its long, cone- 
shaped tube IS bent and 
rebent before it finally 
ends m the great flare that 
gives it such a look of 
weight Like the cornet, 
it IS played by valves 
The saxophone, an in- 
vention of the same man 
who mvented the sax- 
horn, 18 a strange instru- 
ment of brass, fitted with 
a mouth-piece contaimng 
a reed, like the clarmet 
It IS an important instru- 
ment of mihtary bands, 
and is always employed 
m modem dance bands 
Hornbill. Agreat 
beak, surrounded by 
bony crest or helmet, 
and promment eyelashes 
distmguish these queer, 
bulky birds (BticerottdcB) 
of Africa and the Malay 
region Then: food con- 
sists mamly of fruit and 
insects, but those of the 
larger species (about four 
feet long), kill and devour 
the largest and deadhest 
vipers 

The hombiU breeds m 
holes m trees, plastered 
up with mud by the 
male until only a small 



THE WEIRD BLACK HORNBILL FROM WEST AFRICA 


Of all the birds found in the Old World, swely the hornbills are the weirdest and most 
wonderful Found in the widely-separated African and Malayan regions, they are especially 
remarkable for their huge beaks, ornamented on top with a sort of homy crest No one 
has yet discovered the reason for this crest, which, in spite of Its weighty appearance, is 
actually more or less hollow and adds little to the weight of the whole. Whatever its 
value to the bird, it makes its owner an object of laughter to the human mind 
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window remains 
Though this he passes 
food to the female and 
3'oung 

The bird flies vei-y 
slowly, its umiieldy 
body and even weirder 
beak bemg awkward 
loads to carry What 
IS more, no one knows 
the purpose of the vast 
beak, which is not so 
heavy as it looks, 
having numerous air- 
spaces and being lightly 
constructed 

Hornets. Vlhen 
\ou hear someone say 
that they have seen a 
wasp “ so big it must 
have been a hornet,” 
1 on wtU know that they 
are wrong, and have 
not seen a real hornet 
at all For not only is 
the hornet broivn and 
yellow, whereas the 
wasp is black and 



(I fittstlK 

FULL-FACE PORTRAIT OF A HORNET 
The hornet is one of those insects that commands immediate 
respect, not only on account of its sting but also because of 
its fearsome buzz and its size Here highly magnified, is a 
fuU-face TOW of a hornet clutching a twig You can see the 
huge jaws and the great compotmd eyes directly outside the 
antennae Notice, too the strongly clawed feet 


yellow, but, moreover, the worker hornet is very since it 
much bigger than any w asp, even a queen wasp investigation 


In general behaviour 
and mode of life, how- 
ever, hornets do re- 
semble wasps, and they 
actually belong to the 
same family (Feaptdae) 
and genus, the hornet’s 
scientific name bemg 
Vespa crabro 
If their nests are 
attacked, they show so 
irritable a disposition, 
and wield so painful a 
sting that the expression 
“ a veritable hornet’s 
nest ” IS quite justified 
In Britain these 
insects, which are 
common only m certain 
districts, do a certain 
amount of good in 
killing other, harmful 
insects They nest, 
almost invariably, m 
hollow oak trees , but 
this IS a fact you will 
have to accept without 
proving it for yourself, 
IS most unwise to undertake a close 


of a hornet’s nest! 


The FAITHFUL SERVANT of MAN 

j^orses hate been put to greater useful serttce by Man than any other domestic 
■* * animal, from pulling the plough tn peace to carrying the caralrymen m 
" This article traces their history before they became Man’s servatit 


nar 

Horse. The horse and other members of 
the same family, the ass and the zebra, are 
especially mterestmg because scientists have 
been able to trace their 
history more com 
pletelv than that of 
any other animal group 
So many fossil skele- 
tons of horses have been 
discovered, in all parts 
of the world, that we 
know the history of its 
development for a 
vast period of tune — 
2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
years, or even more 
IVe Imow that the re 

motest ancestral horse 

was a small animal about the size of a cat, with five 
toOT on each fore foot and four on each hind foot 
Fossil rmains of carlv horses (named Eohtp 
pus, or dawn horse ”) hav e been found mth 
four complete toes on the fore feet and three on 
the liind As we follow down the senes of 



fossil skelctous, we can see how these httle 


Sllfi 


animals took to runnmg on the tips of their toes 
to escape them enemies, and how gradually they 
came to throw more and more weight on the 
centre toes With each generation, therefore, 
these toes became stronger, and the imused toes 
became weaker and finally disappeared (See 
Evolution , Foot) 

That IS why the horse now has only one toe 
on each foot The hoof which encases it is just 
a greatly enlarged and thickened toe nai] 
Traces of two of the lost toes may he found 
m the sphnt bones which grow on either side 
of the cannon-bone of the foot The upper 
jomi of the toe has also become much larger 
and stronger It is known as the “ fetlock ” 
The jomts that are usually called the knees of 
the horse correspond to the ankles and wrists 
of a human bemg The true knees and elbows 
are concealed within the body of the horse, but 
th^maj be seen clearly when it la m motion 
1 ® symmetncal form, strong 

limbs, a long head with large lustrous eyes, smaU 
pointed ears winch it can move, and wide open 
dilatmg nostnis The neck is long, the bodv 
rounded and fleshy , the hair is soft and short. 
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and lies close to the body, growing into long 
coarse strands in the mane and tail The mane 
falls in graceful waves down one or both sides 
of the neck and over the face The tails of the 
ass and the zebra are tufted at the ends, but 
in the horse the long hairs grow from the base 
and sides as well as from the tip, and may 
therefore be several feet in length 
The horse eats grass and giain, but does not 
chew the cud It has from 3G to 40 teeth — 
three mcisors, or cuttmg teeth, and siv grinders 
on cither side of both jaws The gnnders 
(molars) are pecuhar m that they grow up from 
the gums as fast as they wear off at the crown 


In addition txD these the males have four small 
oanmes, or dog-teeth Between the canmes and 
the grmders there is a space where the bit is 
placed, an arrangement by which alone Man 
has been able to subdue this vigorous animal 
The life of a horse is 18 to 20 years 
The foal, or baby horse, is born with its eyes 
open and its body fully covered with hair It 
18 able to stand and walk a few mmutes after 
birth Withm two weeks the “ mppers,” or 
central teeth, make their appearance Other 
teeth soon follow, and when the colt is about 
SIX months old it has a full set of milk-teeth, 
which it begms to shed dunng its third year 


The dog-teeth, or camnes, make their appear- 
ance, but only m the males, durmg the fourth 
year, and at five years the set of permanent teeth 
IS complete 

The giowth and changes in appearance of the 
teeth are so regular up to the tenth year that 
the age of the horse may be judged by them 
During its second year the colt’s ham loses the 
curliness which distmguishes its first season, 
and becomes more lustrous The ham, e\cept 
the mane and tail, is shed annually m the sprmg 
In the autumn it grows longer for the wmtei 
From the piles of horse-bones found m the 
haunts of the early cave men, we know that the 

wild horse was first 
pursued for food As 
a tamed servant of 
Mankmd the horse 
was unknown to 
Egypt of the Pyramid 
Age (3000-2500 BO), 
and to the Babylon- 
ians before 2100 B o 
The first to tame the 
horse were Aryan 
(Indo-European) 
peoples who in- 
habited the vast 
grass -lands that 
stretched north of 
the Caspian Sea and 
the Black Sea 
All the eaily 
monuments and 
records mdicate that 
for many centuries 
the horse was used 
chiefly to draw 
chariots m war As 
beasts of burden, the 
ox and the ass were 
used long before the 
horse 

Several animals 
similar to the ass are 
still found AVild in 
Central Asia, such as 
the “ kiang ” and “ onager,” but the only wW 
horse is Przevalsky’s horse, which occurs still in 
herds on the Mongolian plateaux This is a small , 
shaggy, pony-hke animal, its tail bemg of the ass, 
not the horse, type Zebras and wild asses are 
also found m Ainca, in the deseits of Sjmia and 
Persia, and m the central plauis of India (Sea 
Ass) When Avhite men first went to America, 
the horse was entirely unknoivn to the natives, 
and mcreased them awe of the newcomers 
The wild horses later met withm South America, 
and the mustangs, oi Indian pomes, which, untd 
qmte recently, ranged -wild over a great part of 
western North America, are descendants of 



PROUD MARE AND HER DAINTY FOALS 
The very young horse is always called a foal, becoming a colt after six months or so Unlike 
many of the larger animals, it is a most active creature almost from birth Although usually 
not very well able to run much for a day or two, it attempts to do so a few hours after birth 
As IS shown in this photograph, the foal has legs out of all proportion to its general dimensions , 
this IS because, in order to escape from its enemies in the wild state, it must be able to run for 
considerable distances and at a good speed even when very young 
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THE HORSE AND SOME OF HIS ANCESTORS 



Ihelr tou ■• ifthe mtimer of^ hSS fflBsfflh«6 ,«*fe developed enimals who “got op on 

mice, etc, end beuti of prey rf the at hiSm, 2S,!5^25l {dWtyrade) e ninyh. Indndlng creatnres like deerT nhfiita. 

their prey Thu. they^^v^ 
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tamed horses that escaped fiom the Spaniards 
m the IGth century 

Horses range m si/e fiom the mighty cart 
horse, which may attain the great height of six 
feet at the withers, or highest point of the 
shoulder, to the Shetland pony, which sometimes 
IS less than three feet in height There are 
thre3 mam types of horse the heavy draught 
horses , the tough, shaggy varieties , and the 
slender, more luglily- strung types, noted for 
their fleetness of foot 

Most of the ordinary horses of north-western 
Europe are descended from the ancient dun 
coloured Norse horse The ancestors of our 
modern draught-horses were first bred as war 






horses, because a very large and powerful animal was 
needed to cany the huge weight of a mail-clad kmght 
Varieties from France, Belgium, and Germany were long 
ago imported into Great Bntam, where some of the 
most famous modern varieties origmated, such as the 
Cleveland Bay, the Shire, the Suffolk Punch, and the 
Clydesdale The Shire, which has been bred for centuries, 
IS of immense weight— from 1,800 to 2,2001b — with a 
plentiful covenng of long hair extending round thelj 
•front of the short stout legs The magnificent Clydesdale, 
a Scottish breed named from the valley of the Clyde, not 
quite so large, is noted for its activity, strength, and 
endurance The Suffolk Punch of East Angha, generally 
of reddish-brown colour, is a splendid draught horse, as 
docile as he is full of fire and “ go ” 

The Shetland pony is a dumnutive creature^ a product 
of the cold, barren Shetland Islands off the northern coast 
of Scotland Its small size is doubtless due to genera- 
tions of batthng agamst adverse physical conditions m its 
native haunts It possesses great strength for its size, 
will fatten on almost any kmd of food, and is patient and 
gentle It possesses a long, shaggy mane, and a bushy tail 
The Arabian steed is the ideal horse for speed It is 
also noted for its graceful proportions, and its mtelhgenoe 
and docihty The Arab loves his horse as he does his 
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CONTRASTS IN HORSES 
These three pictures give some idea of the very 
different breeds which, as the result of Man’s breed- 
ing, have come from the one sort of original horse 
At the top IS an Arab steed, and in the centre 
a " Shire " draught horse, while at the bottom 
are a Shetland pony mare and her little foal (its 
height is only 14 inches), bom in January, 1938, 
at the London Zoo 

Photos C Chiehesler fl H Parsons Planet News 
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and man and beast understand each-other 
perfectly The owner of a brood mare carefully 
selects for her as a mate a stallion of unblemished 
descent The mare and colt live m the tent 
with the Arab and his children ilarvellous 
stones are told of the devotion to each other of 
the Beduin and his steed 
It has lately been shown that the original 
home of the Arabian horse was not the country 
after which it was named The Arabs used no 
horses until after the Christian era The 
Egj'ptians, however, as early as 1500 B c , pos 
sessed horses which appear to have resembled 
the modem Arabian horses, while those that 
appeared m Babyloma, Palestme, and Greece 
about that time were coarse, thick set animals 
Classical hteratore, moreover, proves that about 
1000 BC North African steeds were highly 


esteemed and eagerly sought after bj the nations 
of the Mediterranean area The Barb horse 
from Morocco is perhaps as famous as the Arab 
itself, and the Insh hunters almost equally noted 
m recent times, ivere origmally denved from 
Spamsh horses of Barb descent 
The thoroughbred race-horse is descended 
from the Arabian and the Barb and is carefuUv 
bred for speed The marvellous improvement 
m this direction indicates what can be accom- 
plished by proper selection m breeding and 
systematic traimng WTien a race horse wms 
the Derb> or other great race, the foals that are 
descended from him ma^ afteraards be sold at 
very high prices In fact, you may find that 
father, son, grandson, great-grandson, and right 
down through several generations of horses, aU 
are famous m racing history (See also Ridmg) 



"Suddenly, above aU the fun a little girls dear voice was heard ‘Oh papa, Oh inarama I do believe thats our dear 
Old Spotted Dick I AU Baba pricked up his ears and whu-led around. Then he trotted over to a box and rubbed his nose 
against the cheek of the little girl who had loved him on the farm. ' 


XJERE is the story of a horse that was like 
the Ugly Buclsliiigm the fairy tale People 
laughed at him or pitied him for a long time, but 
by and by they saved up their sixpences and 
shilhngs, and paid to see him 
When his mother, a handsome chestnut, had 
this new baby, the farmer’s family went out to 
the pasture to see him The farmer’s httle 
daughter was so puzzled that she asked 
Which is it, papa, a colt or a calf ? ” 

For the baby was a piebald horse He was 
crwmy white all over, except where he was 
splashed with chestnut And everybodv knows 
that no proper horse is as spotted as a red and 


white cow * The farmer thought it did not 
matter what such a horse was named, so he 
called him “ Spotted Dick ” 

It was soon plain that Spotted Dick never 
could be of much use on the farm He had such 
small hoofs and slender legs that he conld not 
pull a plough or heavy loads, and he was so 
nervous that it really was not safe for women 
and children to drive him So Spotted Dick 
was allowed to spend most cf his time m the 
pasture He and the httle girl were great 
friends She fed him mth apples and sugar 
One day when Spotted Dick was four years 
old, a circus came to the nearest town The 
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owners \\ anted liay to feed the horses, camels. In the spnng the cirons went on tour By 
and elephants The farmer harnessed Spotted and by it came back to the town where Ah 
Dick Avith three other horses to haul a big load Baba’s mistress had bought him When the big 
of hay to the circus three-ring tent was full of people, and the band 

The brass band, the shoutmg men, the flap began to play, the procession marched mand 
ping white tents, the red and gold wagons and round the middle ring At the head of all Ah 




cages, and the strange animals 
scared the poor piebald horse al- 
most to death He reared and 
strained and plunged and snorted 
Tlien siiddeniv he became quiet, 
and stood trembling A little circus 
lady ivho rode horses and loved 
them had come out of her dressing 
tent to see ubat was the matter 
She stood at his head and stroked 
his white velvet nose, and talked 
baby talk to him 
“Bless him, and was he scared ? 

Zaideo wouldn’t let old elephants 
and red wagons bite him No, she 
wouldn’t ' ’’ 

She popped a lump of sugar mto 
his mouth and petted him She 
noticed his small head and arching 
neck, his little hoofs and slender 
legs Many show' people think a 
piebald horse bnngs good luck 
In just five minutes the little lady 
bought the horse 
“ His name is Spotted Dick,’’ said 
the farmei with a grm “ What are 
you gomg to use bm for— ^a clowm ? ’ ’ 

She shook her head “ Como to the show ne'vt 
year,’’ she said, “ and see him ’’ 

So poor despised Spotted Dick belonged to 
Mademoiselle Zaideo, the lady bareback rider 
She named him Ali Baba, after the poor wood- 
cutter in the “ Arabian Nights,” who found out 
the secret of the forty thieves 
That winter All Baba lived in a big training 
stable He was fed and exercised and groomed, 
but he had lessons to learn Ho w'as taught to 
march in procession with a brass band and all 
the animals and performers He was taught to 
gallop round a sawdust rmg and obey every 
order of the rmgmaster’s cracking whip He 
got used to seeing elephants standbig on their 
heads, and men and women swingmg m trapezes 
overhead He loved the fiinny oloivn He 
learned to change his step and keep time to 
the music of the band 

Every day he spent hours with his dear 
mistress, learning aU the pretty thmgs she 
wanted him to do He was plump now, and 
had a moo, broad, flat back Mademoiselle 
Zaidee never put a saddle on him She sat and 
stood and danced on his bare back, while he 
galloped round a rmg with the easy motion of 
a rockmg-chair When Ah Baba did very well 
she gave bm sugar. 



' Round and round rocked AU 
Baba, while his mistress leaped 
on and off his back.” 


Baba waltzed to the music w’lth 
Mademoiselle Zaidee dancing on his 
broad back 

Ah Baha was just as spotted as 
ever, but among all the other queer 
circus animals he looked just right 
Indeed, he ivas beautiful His coat 
glistened like satm His long tail 
and mane fell m white waves His 
hoofs were polished and fitted with 
silver-plated shoes He had a silver 
bit His bridle was braided with 
white silk cords His mistress was 
dressed in white satm and tulle and 
silver spangles She had silver 
wmgs on her shoulders, and she 
danced like a fairy 
No wonder All Baba arched his 
slender neck with pride and flung 
out his dainty feet m time to the 
music Then he and his mistress 
had the middle ring to themselves 
The music went faster and faster 
Round and round rooked Ah Baba 
He jumped hurdles His mistress 
leaped on and off his back She 
made flymg leaps tlirough paper 
hoops When it was over she based her hands 
to clapping people 

All Baba bobbed his head, to show that he 
knew the clapping was partly for lum The 
clown pretended it was for him, and bowed and 
smiled Then Ah Baba pushed the cloivn 
back, and the people shouted and stamped 
their feet m glee A bouquet was tbown He 
picked it up with his teeth and gave it to his 
dear mistress Suddenly, above all the fun, 
a httle girl’s clear voice was heard, “ Oh papa, 
Oh mamma, I do believe that’s our dear old 
Spotted Dick I ” 

Ah Baba pricked up Ins ears and whirled 
round Then he trotted over to a box and rubbed 
bs nose against the cheek of the httle girl who 
had loved him on the farm The people clapped 
and cheered, and Mademoiselle Zaidee lifted the 
httle girl to Ah Baba’s hack and the horse 
rooked round the rmg with his old playmate, 
taking great care not to rock her off his back 
The old friends had found each other again 

Horse Chestnut. Few scenes man 
En ghah landscape are more beautiful than an 
avenue of horse chestnuts m flower 

In London there is a well-known and popular 
occasion called “ Chestnut Sunday,” usuaUy in 
early May, when Londoners m thousands make 
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a pilgrimage to Bushey Park, near Hampton 
Court, to enjoy the beauty of the magmficent 
avenue of horse chestnuts m full flower 

Although the “conkers," or aeeda, of this 
beautiful tree, Aesmlus htppoca^iamm, re- 
semble edible chestnuts m appearance but 
not m taste, it must not be thought that 
the nuts are from sweet and bitter vaneties 
of the same kmd of tree The chestnut and 
the horse chestnut trees are entu^ly different 

The horse chestnut is not a native British 
tree, but belongs to the mountainous regions of 
Greece, Persia, and Northern India, while 
closely related species occur in Northern America 
where they are called buck eye It was intro 
duced mto England in the 16th ccnturv, and is 
now a very familiar tree, particularly m parks 
and gardens The flowers are white, with pink 
and yellow markings A species with red flowers 
18 also popular 

These trees are very quick growers, and live 
for about 200 years, but their wood is soft and 
useless In winter, the 
sticky, spearlike buds are 
very conspicuous and if i ou 
pick them they will open 
m water to lovelj', bnlliant 
green, lobed leaves The 
game of “ conkers, ’ which 
boys play with the horse 
chestnut seeds, takes its 
name from “conqueror," 
the wmner of the game 

Horse - Racing. 

Football may be England’s 
national winter sport and 
onoket her pre emment 
summer game, but home 
racing bolds a place of its 
own m the hearts — and 
pockets — of the people 
It 18 essentially a spectators’ 
sport, for It IS only the 
wealthy few who can afford 
to breed, tram and race 
thoroughbred horses— the 
most valuable animals m 
existence 

The reign of Henry VHl 
IS usually accepted as 
havmg seen the beginning 
of organized horse-raoing 
m England It is quite 
nghtly called the “Sport 
of Kings,” for the Royal 
Family have long displayed 
a genume and practical 
mterest m “the Turf” 

Edward Vil was eqjecially 
enthusiastic and successful, 
twice winning the Derby 


HORSE. RACING 

There are five classic races *' on the flat ” — 
the Derby (g v ) and the Oaks, run at Epsom , 
the St Leger, at Doncaster (named after its 
founder. Col St Leger) , and the 2,000 Gumeas 
and 1,000 Gumeas, both at Newmarket, the 
headquarters of racuig These are all for three* 
year-oid horses, the Oaks and the 1,000 Guineas 
bemg for fillies only Another great race is for 
the Gold Cup at Ascot, where the fashion parade 
IS as important as the racing 
All racing on the flat, which lasts from March 
to November, is governed by the Jockey Club, 
founded in 1750 

Racing Over the Sticks ’ 
Steepleohasmg, which may be either “ pomt* 
to point " over natural obstacles or over a 
prepared artificial course, is under the rules 
of the National Hunt Committee The name 
is due to the fact that m early steeplechases a 
oViuTch tower was oitcn the pomt arcncd at 
The greit steeplechase of the year is the Grand 
National held over the Aintree course at Liver- 
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FINISH OF A RACE AT ROTAIr ASCOT 

Ascot racecourse « on the borders o! Windsor - JLctey Clu?*ThriOngMd 
which s held there every June is «>« «=**">* of the ^cture ahove 

Queen are usually present^, driving in state along ^ Vthe Royal Box is the Royal Enclosure, to which only 

The photograph shows the ctato^ mt^'pass from the Lord Chamberlain, are admitted 

5«,lmlb«h-tomc«l«du™te,toW..d - rtat^Tiu"^ 

the greatest spectacular racing event in the world attempt to cure the ills of the poor 

SteeplcohaSe ndere are often amateurs as whS conii was so desperate 

opposed to the professional jochoys w as to secure their admission to some one or other 

rearly days of StC^ few and primitive hospitals oiastmg 

Christian civilization m our own land, as well as however, aU this is changed for the 

throughout Europe generally, better Hospitals are now regarded as temples 

sick was rightly regarded as a ^ ^ of healing, rSher than as asylums for the dpng 

The erection of hospitals was therefore an « ® o^^nnot put into the most luximouB 

honoured enterprise of the Church iinmn the advanced medical facilities which 

At first only the most helpless sufferers, such ore® t c^get m a good hospital There 

as lepere, were provided for. and the ho^ti^ the ox^ 

we always a branch of some phyLians and surgeons, trained nurses m 

pnoiy, mamtained by ^ht attendance night and day. all the d^covenes 

staffed by devout members of some of the ^ppijances of modern science, and skiU to 
many rehgious orders . , , , find out what the matter is and put it ngiii, 

St Bartholomew’s Hospital in London, said to ^ dietitian to see that they have the 

be the oldest general hoaptal “ proper food— m short, every comfort and care 

18 a good surviving example of » deeded to give the best chance for recover} 

from medieval tunes, with a history gomg b pnnMples of modem hospital organization 

800 years It was founded as a,n annexe of the through the gemus of Florence 

PnoJy of St Bartholomew m the same pansh, ™ ^ i pj of the ghastly sufferings 

and le pnoiy church stiff stends close by on ^i^f ^ Var. as did the profe-on of 

so^ o£ th. poor 








SCENES IN FAMOUS LONDON HOMES OF HEALING 



None of us reallj eajoys gome to hospital, though eTuy eSort is nude to ensure the happutess and comfort of patients there 
An example of thb is seen in the top left photograph of a comer of the children's ward m the Middlesex Hospital, London 
The walls are hrightlp decorated, and tops are provided. On the right is a balcony at the Children s Hospital, Great Ormond 
Street, where convalescents may enjoy sunshine. The lower photo shows the new Middlesex Hospital building, opened m 1929 
PAotOf IDi Ie;t Topical ripht tip eoartau ol tke ChItSmt Hoipllat Creat Ormoni Street bottom Sviatn IT ^eubers 
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HOSPITALS 

putrefaction, and the great sutgeon, Lister, 
applying Pasteur’s discoveries to surgery, 
revolutionized operating room practice by the 
use of antiseptics Almost every year since 
then has seen some advance, great or small, 
in medical science and hospital practice Many 
hospitals have, m addition to free wards, pro- 
vision for paying patients in private wards 
In the medical schools of the great hospitals 
the doctors of the future receive their training , 
and qualified nurses have a hospital training 
In addition to general hospitaU, there are a 
number of hospitals devoted to special classes 
of disease, such as children’s diseases, nervous 
and mental diseases, tuberculosis, cancer, etc 
Four Great Hospital Funds 
Most of the hospitals m Great Britain are 
supported by voluntary contnbutions, and much 
of the money is coUeeted by King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund for London, founded to com- 
memorate the Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Viotona, the Hospital Saturday Fund, which 
orgamzes an annual collection on a Saturday 
at factories, worksiiops and in the streets 
the Hospital Sunday Fund, which organizes 
collections at places of worship, and by “ flag 
days ” Patients are generaUy expected to 
make such payment for treatment as they can 
afford, but those who make regular contributions 
to the Hospital Saturday Fund or the Hospital 
Saving Association secure special privilege 
and reduced fees in hospitals and nursing homes 
Household Science. From the 
earliest days of cmbzation, Man’s home has been 
one of his strongest interests Long before 
there were cities or mdustries, or any of the 
multiple mterests of modern life, Man was 
aware of the meamng of home — a cave at the 
end of the hunt, a pnmitive shack m the forest 
clearmg And for Woman , throughout the ages, 
home has been the centre of all her activities 
We might expect, then, that the science which 
deals with the home — called household or 
domestic science — would have been one of the 
earhest of all fields of knowledge to develop 
But strangely enough, this has been one of the 
latest to gam recognition as a special science 
Not until 60 or 60 years ago did this science, as 
an independent branch of learning, come mto 
existence Before that, knowledge about home- 
makmg had no laboratory save the home itself 
Choice recipes wore handed down m famihes 
Motliers taught their daughters how to clean, to 
cook, to sew The bnde patterned her home 
after her mother’s home and managed it os her 
mother had taught her 
But as home-makmg changed with the 
rapidly ohangmg world, this plan became 
inadequate Family traditions are of little help 
to the modem home-maker, who deals with a 
hundred new factors in housekeeping of which. 


household 

her grandmother never heard — electrical and 
mechanical devices, new systems of bu^ung, new 
foods, and new methods of preparmg and selhng 
them Home-making now is far more mterest 
mg and far less enslavmg, more complicated and 
vet easier than it ever was before 
The home-maker nowadays must know about 
colours and fabrics, pictures and bno-a-brac, 
furniture and carpets, together with such details 
as the attractive display of food and the arrange 
ment of flowers Since women do most of the 
buymg of commodities, home-making has an 
important bearing on busmess and mdustry In 
short, is a field of almost unlunited scope 
But for effectiveness, domestic science lias 
been organized to cover only certain related 
subjects, such as house-plannmg, food, cloth 
ing, home management, child care, and family 
relationships Houso-pjanmng involves all the 
many aspects of our hving conditions One 
who has studied it plans a house or chooses a 
flat wisely, with regard for situation, eonvenieuce 
of arrangement, proper lighting, plumbing, heat 
mg, and drainage Livmg conditions have been 
found to affect vitally the character and the 
mental quahties of people, ns well as their 
health There should be adequate sunlight, 
adequate pnvacy, and a measure of tasteful 
beauty to enrich our hves Experts have 
established standards for these thmgs, and they 
are taught m household science courses 
Interior decoration is another aspect of the 
home It has become in itself an elaborate 
study and an established vocation The simpler 
phases of this study include the choice of 
furmture, draperies, floor covenngs, lamps, 
linens, pictures, and other articles They offer 
a guide to good taste for the person who is 
fumishmg a home More advanced interior 
decoration includes the study of textiles, of 
penod furmture, art objects, tapestnes, and the 
creative use of colours and matenals 

Choice and Cooking of Food 
The question of food has many angles in 
addition to mere cooking Every year brings 
new evidence of the relation of health to diet 
To plan meals which provide the necessary 
elements the housewife must loiow the chemical 
content of food There has been a remarkable 
education of the pubho along this hne in the past 
few years, and now almost everyone knows what 
calones are and that orange juice, for example, 
contams healthful vitamins 
In the household science school, the student 
leams the functions of all foodstuffs — ^how carbo 
liydrates and fats furnish the heat and energy, 
how proteins build muscle and smew, the 
regulatmg effect of water and roughage, the 
work of mmerals m body buildmg, and the part 
vitamms play m growth and the prevention of 
disease She: learns how to shop wisely to get 
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In the domestic saence centres of the senior girls schools run hy the London County Council guls are given practical lessons 
In household managemenb A laundry class b seen busy at work in the lower photograph — washing, ironing and ainng 
are all proceedmg under the instructress s eye In the upper pictures is seen a model flat , on the left the ' nurse " is 
preparing the " baby ’ for its bath, while on the right the ‘ cook ' is passing tea to the "parlouiinaid *’ throu^ the 

service hatch between kitchen and dinmg-room. 
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HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


these nutnents m the best and most economical 
form, how to prepare them to retain their 
beneficial quahties, how to preserve them, and 
how they are properly balanced in a nourishing 
diet She also learns how to prepare foods with 
the least possible waste and how to “ save 
steps ” m cookmg , how to set a table attrac- 
tively and how to serve meals properly 
Learning about Cloth and Clothes 
Clothmg 18 another of the home’s major 
interests, so this science and art of the home 
deals with its manifold problems School 
courses usually begin with plam sewmg and 
mending, and extend into every phase of the 
selection, manufacture, and care of clothing 
Whether a woman has studied costume design, 
milhnery, tailoring, and the like, and can make 
smart clothmg herself, or whether she buys the 
family outfit ready made, she must be able to 
judge textiles, leathers, felts, furs, and other 
materials to get the best possible values 
Household science teaches her the characteristics 
of vaiious fibres and weaves, and tests for 
adulteration and “ loadmg ” in cloth , and it 
gives her a knowledge of manufacturing pro- 
cesses that enables her to detect poor products 
Every branch of household science mvolves 
home management m its broadest sense In 
household science courses, however, home man- 
agement 18 usually taught apart from the study 
of foods and clothing It may mclude house- 
plamung (choice of house or flat, furniture, etc ), 
m addition to the actual management of house- 
hold affairs, which has to do with budgets, 
household accounts, time schedules, the buymg 
of household supphes, cleaiung and care of the 
house, child care, home nursmg, etc 
The Care of the Child 
All home-makmg centres around the well- 
bemg of the child To make a science of child 
care, teaohmg it m schools, m pubhc lectures, m 
books and magazme articles, was thought 
revolutionary not many years ago Members of 
the older generation even scoffed at a scientific 
approach to a question as old as the world — ^that 
of reanng babies But the approach was 
accepted, because there is no' subject m the 
world on which mothers are so eager for know- 
ledge and help They soon realized that the 
dietitian, the hygienist, the playground expert, 
and, most recently of aU, the psychologist, with 
his scientific imderstandmg of child nature, 
could help them m this most important of all 
tasks In the schools, girls even m the elemen- 
tary grades are taught somethmg of child care, 
for often they are called upon to care for a small 
brother or sister, and this work helps, too, to 
prepare them for the busmess of parenthood 
The teaohmg of home nursmg is a valuable 
branch of household science, for modem health 
study has proved that some of the traditional 


preventives do not keep disease away, as was 
once thought If senous sickness does come to 
the family the advice of a physician should be 
asked, but certam danger signals should be 
recognized by the person who is responsible for 
family health The doctor diagnoses the illness, 
gives prescriptions, and general orders, but the 
responsibihty of carrymg out mstractions rests 
on the home nurse There are important duties 
other than admimstenng medicme Takmg 
temperature, pulse, and respiration, making the 
patient comfortable with bed devices, bathmg, 
giving fresh air and sunshme, and limiting 
visitors are all duties m canng for the sick 
Diet IS sometimes as important m the treat- 
ment of disease and its control as are medicme 
and surgery Processes of ehmination, digoa 
tion, and assimilation are very different m sick- 
ness from what they are under normal con- 
ditions One must faiow whether the patient 
needs a hqmd, soft, or hght diet, the nature of 
such diets, and how to prepare them The 
many simple remedies which are helpful should 
be kept m the home medicme chest, and the 
nurse should be familiar with necessary drug 
supphes, disinfectants, and other equipment 
The Teaching of Household Science 
While home-makmg m itself is a profession, 
even if apphed only to a small town flat, many 
people, particularly women, make of it a voca 
tion of ivider range There is no field today m 
which finer opportumties are offered the girl 
with a natural aptitude for household science 
or any of its many branches She may teach, 
of course, either sewing or cookmg or any of the 
other mcluded subjects She may also lecture 
to groups of women or gurls under various 
auspices She may write on household science 
subjects, do editorial work for one of the many 
magazmes and newspaper departments devoted 
to this field, or she may write “ copy” for advertis- 
mg the many things the housei^e buys Very 
many manufacturers of food products and trade 
associations of manufaotuiers of a certam type of 
product conduct research departments, demon 
stration schools, and services of many other 
kmds for home-makers 

Women’s Talks by Wireless 
Wireless has opened up still another field m 
this connexion, and women who prepare and give 
wireless talks of mterest to women are usually 
required to have a background of household 
science tra ining Women with special knowledge 
of foods may serve a hospital or an hotel as 
dietitian, or manage a tea room, or restaurant 
Many positions m department stores demand a 
trammg m domestic science , and the costume 
designer and the interior decorator must be 
grounded m its prmczples 
In many of the umversities there is a depart- 
ment for the study of household science, where 
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household 

a girl may talte up the particular 
branch of the subject irhich 
appeals to her In many of 
the large tornis and cities there 
are also special schools, usually 
under the dnection of the local 
education authority , u hich afford 
an excellent course of training 
in domestic subjects 
Hudson, Heitey (died 
1611) We know nothi^ of 
Henry Hudson’s life before his 
four voyages between 1607 and 
1611 AH of these were made 
for the purpose of discovering 
north-east or north-west pas- 
sages to China, to reach the rich 
trade of the Orient His first 
and second voyages were for the 
Bluscovy Company, an English 
trading company During the 
first, he explored the coasts 
of Greenland and Spitsbergen, 
where he realized the possibility 
of estabhshmg a whale fishery 
During the second, he reached 
Novaya Zemlya, trying m vamto 
force a passage through the ice- 
locked Kara Strait 
The thud voyage, for which 
the ship Half Moon was built, 
was for the Dutch East India 
Company In 1609, he sailed 
with a crew of only 20 men and 
explored the river which bears 
Ins name (and on which New 
York now stands) with the vam 
hope that it might lead to the 
Pacific Ocean The last voyage 
was for an English company 
formedespeciallyforthepurpose 



HENRY HUDSON CAST ADRIFT WITH HIS SON 


lU-fated Heniy Hudson end his young son are seen here in the boat in 'which 
they, 'mtb certain other members of the crew, were cast adnft by the mutineers 
on the DiscoTery The castaways Trere never heard of again, so the fate that they 
sufiered must for ever remain a mystery 
From Ike palntini tg Hon John CoUler Tale Oanerg 


Agam, m the Discovery he set sail m 1610, passed 
tluough the strait which hears his name, and 
explored and charted Hudson Bay Winter over- 
took him, and he and his men endured terrible 
hardships from cold and lack of food 
Discontent and mutiny smouldered, and broke 
out in a flame m June, 1611 Hudson was over- 
powered and, together with his young son, the 
ship s carpenter, and several sick men, was cast 
adrift in a small boat The boat was never 
heard of agam, ind we can only guess at its 
ultmiate fate, and the tortured love of that 
intrepid father, as he saw his son sinking mto 
that death which he too must face The ring- 
leaders of the mutmeers were killed by the 
nati\ es Others w on their way back to England 
with Hudson’s records 

Hudson’s services though of httle geographical 
V 'line were of iiumcnso commercial importance, 
and thev boro fruit m devclopmg the rich 


fishenes of Spitsbergen and the fur trade of the 
Hudson Bay region 

Hudson, Wjltjam Heney (1841-1922) 
It IS by no means a rare thing for a writer to 
become well known only after his death, and 
among those of whom this may be said W H 
Hudson 18 an outstandmg example Hudson 
was bom m August, 1841, near Buenos Aires, 
of British parents, and until he was 33 remamed 
in South Amenca He spent those jears 
mainly on the pampas or praines of Argentma 
Hudson’s special mterest m South America, as, 
later, m England, was the study of bird-bfe m 
its natural surroundmgs On thia aspect of 
Nature Study he became an acknowledged 
authontj , but his books at first reached only a 
small circle, and it was not until after his death 
in 1922 that he really became famous Erom 
1874 onwrards he lived m England, mainly m 
London, where his wife kept a boardmg-house , 
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but by 1^01 the value of 
his work was being recog- 
nized, and m that year he 
received a civil hst pen- 
sion His name was first 
made familiar by the 
establishment m Hyde 
Park of a bird sanctuary 
dedicated to him, con- 
tainmg the famous mural 
sculpture by Epstein, 
representmg Rima, the 
elfin herome of Hudson’s 
“ Green Mansions ” His 
books are as full of scien- 
tifically correct detail os 
they are of unforgettable 
pen-pictures of Nature, 
both human and animal 
In Hudson’s many books about birds, every 
fact of mterest and many previously unknown 
facts about birds are chromcled m a style which 
IS as far removed from the dry-as-dust scientific 
language as Hudson was from the biologist m 
a laboratory He gamed a ivider audience, 
however, for his works on the countryside m 
general, wherem he not only gave \nvid pictures 
of its natural beauties, but also evinced deep 
sympathy with and insight 
mto the home life of country 
districts and rural customs 
and traditions Such books 
mclude “ Nature m Down- 
land,” “Hampslure Days,” 
which contains a debghtful 
account of the wild life of the 
New Forest, ” Afoot m Eng- 
land,” and “A Shepherd’s 
Life ” ” Green Mansions ” is 
a romance, set amid the 
tropical beauty of the upper 
Ormoco, and “Far Away and 
Long Ago,” “ Idle Days m 
Patagoma,” and “ History of 
My Early Life ” describe his 
early years of apprenticeship 
to Nature Study 
These boolcs touch, and 
reveal. Nature at every pomt 
Anyone who wants to get 
to know the wild life of our 
land could find no better tutor 
than Hudson 
Hudson Bay. Away up m north- 
eastern Canada, a huge blue patch on the map, 
hes the third largest land-locked sea m the world 
This 18 Hudson Bay— a mighty gulf whose icy 
waters cover 600,000 square miles, reaching up 
north mto the Arctic Ocean by means of the 
Fox Channel, and Fury and Hecla Strait, and 
mto the Atlantic through Hudson Strait 


It 18 a lonely sea — ^this “ Mediterranean of the 
North ” — for, although never entirely frozen 
over, it 18 so obstructed by drift ice that only 
durmg summer can boats safely enter it 
In the short open season the Hudson’s Baj 
Company’s steamers find then way there to 
load up with thousands of pounds worth of furs 
Then, too, the Indians livmg m scattered bands 
near the shore venture out aftei the vast shoals 
of seals, porpoises, wahus, and whales, and fish 
lor the cod, salmon, and many other edible 
fishes, while here and there steam whalers 
■worm their way through ice floes, and Eskimos’ 
skm kayaks ^oot out on the water for all 
the world like sea birds 
Save for a few tradmg stations and scattered 
settlements, the low' shoies — ^low except for 
certam high bluffs on the east and north-east — 
are the haunts chiefly of caribou and musk o\, 
of ducks and loons and ptarmigan But it is 
believed that the whole region — ^whose soil and 
timber and minerals have as yet scarcely been 
dra'wn upon — ^\i’ill open up since the completion 
m 1931 of the new port of Churchill This 
port and the Hudson Bay Railway, which to 
gether cost about £10,000,000, open a route from 
Canada’s wheat area to the Atlantic seaboard 
600 to 1,000 miles shorter than ■via Montreal 


The Nelson, the Churchill, and the Severn are 
the most important of the 30 rivers which flow 
mto Hudson Bay The bay is about 70 fath^s 
deep, and it contains several islands The 
entrance is so near the Magnetic Pole that the 
compass needle is unrehable The Cabots 
entered Hudson Strait in 1498, and several 
Elizabethan manners during the following 



W H HUDSON 

Hudson remained a poor 
man to the end of his life, 
and he became generail; 
known only when Epstein's 
memorial to him (below) 
gave nse to controversy 



EPSTEIN’S MEMORIAL TO W H HUDSON 
This " Rima " panel by Jacob Epstein— suggested by the heroine of that name in 
Hudson's novel, '* Green Mansions " — aroused considerable controversy after its 
unveiling, and frequentlj suffered from the foolishness of anh-Jevnsh agitators, 
who smeared it with tar and off Vet not only its skill in stone-cutting and dea^i 
but also Its feeling and atmosphere make it a noteworthy piece of symbolic sculpture 
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Wolstenholmeis«s«Mefflen‘on the^^co^'rf *^^a^wd^^^^^^ Goveromenl ice-breaker-« ship speciBlIy made 
century did likewise The bay itself was not aU of the present provinces 

evploSl until Henry Hudson reached its Saskatcheuan, alarge part of Mberte, andeven 
whern limit m 1610 certain terntorynow^a P^rt f _ the JJ S A 


century did likewise The bay itself was not 
explored until Henry Hudson reached its 
southern limit m 1610 

The Hudson rn er has no connexion beyond 
its name with Hudson Bay It rises m the 
Adirondack mountains m the USA and flows 
through Hew York State to the Atlantic New 
York stands on its banks 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
early history of north western Canada is the his 
tory of the Hudson’s Bay Company and its rivals 
Tlieir trading posts were the first settlements 
in the western plains, around which manj a 
thruing city has groun The Hudson’s Bay 
Companj dates from 1670, uhen Prince Rupert 
set about realizing the visions of wealth in 
spired hi the success of Pierre Radisson, a 


The Hudson’s Bay Company had something 
more than mere trading privileges, for it owned 
the land and governed the people also This 
arrangement was intolerable to ^e settlers, and 
in 1869 the company was forced to surrender 
most of its privileges, though it was paid 
£300,000 and allowed to keep its forts and large 
tracts of land It is today a wealthy trading 
corporation, inth some 300 trading-posts 
Hugo, ViCTOK Mabee (1802-188’5) Bom 
at Besan9on in eastern France, the son of 
an officer of the French Army, Victor Hugo 
spent his childhood in Pans with his mother, 
in the splendid days of the first Napoleon, and 


spirea o> luc success ui jrauuo j^uuiasuit, a m uuo ojjiduuxu. , -- — 

French Canadian vho had, seven jears before, m military camps m foreign countiies ^s 
brought to Quebec a cargo of60,000 beaver skins, mind and emotions were stimulated bj pubhc 
Avorth £100,000 Vith seventeen associates the hfe, travel, and the atmosphere of glory uhich 
prince obtained from his consul, King Charles II mvested Napoleon’s conquering armies, and the 
of England, a charter giving them the sole rights precocious bo\ \iTote a tragic drama at fourteen 
of trade in the unoccupied lands which dram AtseventeenhetooktheE^rench Academj prize 
into Hudson Bav It was manv years before for a poem, and at twenty-two was recognized 
men realized the \ ast extent of this grant as a master of the Imc and ballad 

No one supposed it included a territorj more In the full flower of his fame at thirtj , he 
linn a few hundred miles m breadth, and jears headed a literary revolt from the classics, and 
of exploration were necessari before it was dis founded the French romantic school of WTiters 
coicrcd that ‘ Rupert s Laud " included nearly Most of his followers are forgotten, but Hugo 
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VICTOR HUGO, SHAKESPEARE OR FRANCE 
Author of some of the finest novels m the French language-w.who that has read them 
can forget “ Les Misdrables," or “ Notre Dame de Pans ” ? — ^Victor Hugo also won 
world-wide fame as a poet and plajrwright This portrait shows him as he was in 
his later years, when he was recognized as the foremost man of letters of his generation 

from lAe palnKtig hv Leon Sonnat 


famous IS “Notre Dame de' 
Paris,” published m 1831 
Intense in everything, 
always at the boilmg point of 
fervour, Hugo was often 
merely violent over the pass 
mg event, but he was, in 
several instances, earned 
away by passion to the pomt 
of inspiration on themes of 
universal interest “Los 
Miserables ” is justly ranked 
vith the greatest novels of 
all countries “ Hernani ” 
(1830) IS thought to be his best 
drama, and “Les Cliatiments” 
(18331 IS a collection of his 
finest lyrical poems After 
the fall of the empire of 
Napoleon III m 1870, Hugo 
returned to Paris, uhere he 
became a popular idol 
His songs wore set to 
music, his banned play “Le 
Roi s’amuse” (The Kmg’s 
Diversion) was revived and 
he was the chief figuie of the 
French Academy When he 
died at the age of 83, the 
Pantheqn — a church m Paris 
dedicated as the tomb of 
illustrious men— was opened 
for the first time for 76 years 
for his burial His funeral 
vas one of the most impies- 
sive ever seen m Franco 


had such original ideas, command of lan- 
guage, splendour of sentiment, persuasion, 
and sense of melody, that he is assured 
of literary immortality 
Hugo Avas tremendously m earnest as a 
patriot and social reformer, and a number 
of his poems, plays, and ivorks of prose 
fiction are impassioned criticism of the 
laivs and social customs of his time As a 
political opponent to Napoleon HI, Aihom 
he mcknamed “ Napoleon the Little,” 
Hugo made himself so dangerous by has 
eloquence that he was banished from 
France Durmg tventy of his most pro- 
ductive years, Avhile hvmg in the Cliannel 
Islands, he enjoyed celebrity as “the 
Exile of Guernsey ” 

There he wrote notable histoi ical papers, 
rhapsodic memories inspired by personal 
sorrows, and novels He iras si\ty years 
old Avhen he ivrote “Les hLsdrables” 
(The unfoitunates), an epic work of fiction 
This was m 1862 Three years later came 
“Les TravaiUeurs de la Mer” (Toilers of 
the Sea) Of his earher novels the most 



HUGO’S HOME IN GUERNSEY 
Although in his younger days Victor Hugo expressed boundless 
admiration for the first Napoleon, he had httle but contempt for 
Napoleon III Indeed, his criticisms were so outspoken that he had 
to leave France, and settled in Guernsey Hauteville House, seen 
above, was his residence there for many years. 
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■r?OR bTeakms mto a aViop and stealing a One day a stranger, who looked and spoke 
^ loaf of bread to feed his sister’s like a vrorkmg-man, moved mto the town ot 

famished children, Jean Valjean was sentenced M sur In a few ye^ he had not only 

to the ^alleys for five years Several times made himself rich, but had built up the pros- 
he attempted to escape and tailed , this penty of the town Father Madeleine, as the 
added to the length of his sentence, until at people called hun, hved a quiet sunple life, domg 
last when he was released he had served for 19 a multitude of good deeds as quietly as bad ones 
years And now that he was free his convict’s are usually done 
yellow passport was enough to close all doors Back to the Galleys 

against him No mn would give him lodging One man alone did not share the feehng of 
for pay, and no home would receive hun At veneration which the people had for Father 
last he was directed to the house of the bishop Madeleme, but looked upon him with a sus 
“See here I" he said, when the door opened picious eye This man was an mspector of 
m response to his knock “ My name is Jean pohce named Jnvert He behoved that he had 
Valjean I am a convict, I have been 19 years seen Father Madeleme before Hecontmuedto 
m the galleys Since I reached this place I have watch the mayor as stealthily as a tiger, and at 
gone from one um to another Everywhere they last his suspicions were confirmed, for Father 
said ‘ Get out I ’ Nobody would have me Madeleme was mdeed none other than Jean 
“Fetch another plate,” said the bishop, Valjean, the ex-convict And now the clutches 
fu ming to his housekeeper the law again fastened themselves about Jean 

That night, after supper, Jean Valjean for the Valjean, and he was sent back to the galleys 
first time for nearly 20 years slept in a bed Some months later these bnes appeared in a 
Jean Valjean bad been a peaceful man, but the Toulon newspaper 


unjust cruelties he had suffered had made a 
Lnminal of him And now he arose and took a 
basket of silverware and fled 


Yesterday a coavict at work on board the Orion, on 
his return from rescuing a sailor, fell into tbe sen and 
was drowned This man was re^tered bv tbe number 
0480, and his name was Jean Valjean 


The Bishop’s Candlesticks 
Some hours later Jean Valjean was brought 
back to the bishop’s house by three police 
guards Agam the good bishop saved hun, for 
to him it was all a great mistake and the silver 
ware was but a gift , and he reproached Jean 
Valjean for having left the candlesticks behind 
The officers released Jean Valjean 
But the struggle between good and evil was 
not vet over for Jean Valjean Once he robbed 
a httlo lad of a small com Why he had done 
It he could not tell, hut when the boy had gone 
Jean Valjean suddenly realized with a feeling 
of horror uhat a UTctch he w as The words of 
the bishop came back to hmi, and from that 
time forth ho was a different man 


Jean Valjean had mdeed disappeared m the 
sea after his heroic rescue of the sailor, but it 
was not by accident He bad plunged mto the 
sea m order to regain his freedom, for he now 
had a purpose which he felt he must carry out 
A poor woman named Fantme had been 
forced to leave her child with strangers m order 
to obtain work When she first came to Jean 
Valjean’s notice the poor mother had suffered 
all the misery that human strength could bear, 
and she died before her child could be brought to 
her As she lay dying Jean Valjean solemnly 
determined that he would care for the httle girl 
He found that the child Cosette, a frail httlo 
naif of eight jears, had suffered much from 
curses and blows, cold and hunger When Jean 
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Valjean placed m the child’s arms her first doll 
and led her away to a new life, her trusting httle 
heart went out to him, and she felt somehow 
as if she were near God And her trust and 
love helped Jean Val]ean to forget the bitterness 
bred by Ins early experiences 
Time passed Still strong and brave in spite 
of his advancmg years, Jean Valjean agam and 
agam faced danger and escaped it But there 
remained for him one more great struggle 
Cosette was now a young woman and Jean 
Valjean kneiv that he must give her up, for she 
loved a young man named Manus Yet out of 
his great and unselfish love for Cosette, he 
risked his own life to save that of Manus It 
was at the time of the revolution of 1830 


HUGUENOTS 

Marius was wounded in the riotmg, and Jean 
Val]ean earned his almost lifeless form mto 
safety by a dark and teinfying way that lay 
through the labynnth of sewers under Pans 
WTien Manus recovered ho and Cosette wore 
happily wedded, and though the parting brought 
sadness to Jean Valjean, he was reuiutod mth 
them m his last hours, and found joy m their 
happmess, a reward for his long suffermgs 
“ Come closer both of you,” he said, nhen he 
lay dymg “ I love you dearly Oh ' it is good 
to die so 1 To you, Cosette, I bequeath the 
candlesticks on the , mantel I do not know 
whether he who gave them to mo is satisfied 
with me m heaven I have done what I could ” 
— Retold from Victor Hugo’s “ Les Misirables ” 



BEGGING MERCY FOR THE HUGUENOTS 


The massacre o{ the Huguenots on St Bartholomew’s Day, Aug 24, 1572, horrified 
many Roman Cathohes who knew of the plan and did their best to prevent it Here 
one of those who were to take part in the massacre is being called by a priest to come 
out to the slaughter, while a nun begs him on her knees not to obey the command 
This picture by Su: John Millais is entitled " Mercy St Bartholomew’s Day, 1572 ” 
It hangs n the Tate Gallery, London. 

PAotp Mansell 


Huguenots. (Pron 
hu'-ge-noz) This name 
was given m the tune of the 
Refoimation to the French 
Protestants, who adopted 
the Calvmistic form of 
Christiamty They were to 
be found chiefly among tlie 
humbler classes m the m 
dustrial towns, w'hile Pans 
remamed strictly Roman 
CathoUc In them struggles 
for religious freedom, the 
Huguenots were driven to 
become a pohtical party, 
and even a " state w ithiii 
the state ” 

By the middle of the 
I6th century their numbers 
and influence had aroused 
the fears of the Catholic 
party and the powerful 
family of Guise Eight 
separate rehgious wars fol- 
lowed, the last of the series 
ending in 1698 The first 
war began -with an attack 
by the Duke of Guise and 
his followers on a congre- 
gation of Huguenots as 
sembled for worship m a 
barn The peace which 
concluded the third war 
was broken by the massacre 
of St Bartholomew, the 
most dreadful of the many 
crimes that marked this 
long and distressmg era of 
rehgious and civil warfare 
(See Cohgny, Gaspard de) 
TheHuguonot wars ended 
m 1698, when their leader, 
Henry IV — who though 
formerly a Huguenot had 
now conformed to the 
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huguenots 


Catholic Church— issued the Edict of Nantes, 
which gave the Protestants pobtical rights, 
religious freedom, and the possession of certain 
fortified toums (Sec Henry IV, King of France) 



THE HUGUENOT LOVERS 

Thu famous painting by Sir John Mlllau, m the Tate Gallery, 
■shows a Huguenot maiden attempting to he on her lover's 
arm the badge of the Roman Catholic which would save him 
from the coming massaae of St Bartholomew s Day 

Photo iranKlI 


Their fortresses were lost with the capture t 
La Rochelle in 1628 {see Richeheu, C*rdmal' 
dunng the reign of Lonis Xm, Henry’s sut 
oessor The all-powerful Cardinal Richehe 
had at first shown a considerable measure c 
telerance towards the Protestants, but when th 
Huguenots, under cover of rehgion, began t 
exert their pobtical influence against th 
rapidly mcreasmg power of the throne, friotio 
flOWeen the Catholics and Protestants becam 
inevitable Although the Edict was in othe 
^pects confirmed, the Huguenots were sti 
from time to time harassed and persecuted 
When Louis XIV revoked the Edict c 
Nanto in 1685, all protection of law wa 
^thdrawm from the Huguenots Althous 

“lore tha 

of them managed to escape, and came 
i'reneh arts and manufactures and some of th 
best qualities of French citizenship to Englanc 
-Brandenburg, the Netherlands, and Amenci 


Hull. The full name of this city and 
seaport of Yorkshire is Kmgston-upon-HuU, 
for it stands where the river Hull flows mto 
the broad Humber estuary Hull owes its 
importance, as Bntam’s third port, to its fine 
position 20 miles from the open sea, and within 
easy reach of the industrial areas of the North 
and Htdlands The docks cover over 200 acres, 
and handle a large trade with Germany and 
Scandinavia, as well as coastal traffic Hull is, 
moreover, the premier fishing port in the Umted 
Kmgdom Local industries — apart from seed 
crushmg and oil extraction, m which Hull 
leads the world — ^mclude shipbuildmg, miUmg, 
cement makmg, aircraft manufacture chemicals, 
and so on Population (1036), 319,400 
Humming-bird. There are about 500 
species of humming-birds, nine-tenths of which 
belong only to the Amazon and Ormoco valleys 
m South Amenca — and they comprise the 
family Trochhdae All have long slender bills 
—sometimes longer than head, neck, and body 
together — ^tiny bodies, and brilliant plumage 
Their extraordmary wing power is the result 
of the humming-bird’s feeding habits Its food 
IS the tiny insects which loiter in the depths of 
flowers too small to support the weight oven of 
so small a creature as the hummmg-bird So 
it has developed very strong wings, which sus- 
tam it above the blossom, vibrating so rapidly 
that they make a hummmg sound, and the eye 
sees them only as a filmy haze 
To enable it to reach far into the deep flow er- 
throats, it has developed its long beak and its 



hummingbird at home 

smallest of alt birds, the humming-bird, is found only in 
tte Tropics Here i» one of these minute creatures, sitting on 
Its nest m a forked twig, compared with the finger of a man 
to help you to realize its size. 
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long, tapering double-tubed tongue This can 
be instantly extended to an extraordinary 
length, to seize insects in flowers or under the 
bark of trees The common idea that the 
humming-bird lives exclusively on the nectar 
of flouers is a mistake With the insects, of 
course, it gets some of the nectar, but it is the 
msccts, not the nectar, that the bird is after 
Like the bee, the hummmg-bird is very useful 
m the cross-feitilization of plants, for specks of 
pollen cling to its body and aio carried from 
flowei to flower as the little bird searches for 
its food, and mdeed there aie some tropical 
blossoms specially adapted to cross-fertilization 
by those tiny creatures 
The nest of a humming-bird is a tmy enp- 
shaped aifair, and it is made of plant down, 
the outside being covered uith moss and 
strands of spider’s web The eggs are pure 
white and never more than two in number 
Among the hummmg-birds are the smallest 
knouTi birds, only about 2 inches m length, 
but some members of the family are 8| inches 
long The rub 3 ’’-throat humming-bird of North 
Ameiica is about inches long, and the upper 
feathers of the nude are the glistemng green 
of an emerald, mth changeable amethyst 
lights over the ivings and tail , the under 
feathers shade from pearl grey into the darker 
upper feathers, and the throat is like a glowmg 
rub 3 ^ with all its variations of colour The 
females are more soberly clad 
The racket-tailed humming-bu'd, found only 
m the valley of the Utcubaniba river, South 
America, is one of the smallest and most 
remarkable members of the family It has a 
curious tad, the second pair of feathers bemg 


HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 

wire-like, and crossing each other after forming 
a loop The ends are formed mto a racket like 
expansion of a purple colour 
In the Andes bves the great hummmg-bird, 
the largest of all Its coloration is duU, and 
its flight IS one of its characteristic features, 
for when hovermg over flowers it contmually 
opens and shtits-its^tad feathers like a fan 
The double-crested humnung-bird has arabor- 
hke feathers over each eye, and a tufted neck, 
mth a wonderful red crest and long green- 
spotted tufts of red feathers expending from 
either shoulder Its tail is uedge shaped 
The bird, 4 mclies long, hves m Brazil 



Humming-birds are the world’s smallest birds — tiny, delicate 
creatures with long, slender beaks The top photograph is oi 
Prerost’s humming-bird, shown a little less than life size The 
hummmg-burd m the lower photograph is feeding from a bottle 
shaped to represent a flower and contaimng mixed honey and 
milk food 

Hundred Years’ War (1338-1453) 
On the Bide of a hill neai Crecy [q v ), m northern 
France, an English army under Kmg Eduard 
TTT vas drawn up in three orderly divisions, late 
one August day in 1346 On the plain below, 
outnumbermg the English five to one, was a 
confused disorderly host of mounted French 
men-at arms and hired Genoese crossbowmen 
on foot, under the French kmg, Philip VI 
Suddenly the Genoese advanced to the attack 
But they were tired with a long day’s march, 
and their crossbow strings Mere loosened by 
the wetting received in a terrific thundci storm 
Although they “ shot fieicoly with their cross 
bows,” they were no match for the more 
shootmg and fai better marksman8hi|) of the 
Enghsh longboivmen, whose shafts leU so 
thick that it seemed snow ” 






HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 


Wlien the Genoese felt arrows falhng they 
cast down their bows and fled, whereupon 
the French men-at arms dashed in and killed 
them as deserters 

As darkness fell the remnants of the French 
army were fleeing m confusion, hut the English 
Imes remamed firm m them position on the hill 
Thus the Enghsh army won at Crdcy the first 
great land battle m the long Hundred Years’ 
War with France (See also Crdcy) 

The war had started m 1338, and it did not 
finally close until 1453 The causes of the 
conflict were to he found m the constant clashes 
growing out of the Enghsh hold on Guieime 
as a fief from the French crown , m the aid 
given hy the French to the Scots m them wars 
against the English , and finally m the mter- 
ference of Phdip of France and his vassal, the 
Count of Flanders, with the profitable wool 
trade of England with the Flemish cities 
In addition there was the claim that Edward 
nr himself was rightfully king of France, 
because his mother was a sister of the late 
French kmg, uhde Phihp VI was only a cousin 
The conflict was really a senes of wars, truces, 
and “ peaces,” lastmg through the reigns of five 


English kings, from Edward IH to Henry V, 
and of five Ihench kings, from Phihp VI to 
cjiarles VII At the time of the battle of 
Crdcy the Enghsh had already won command 
of the English Channel by a spectacular naval 
victory at Sluys (1340) , and after Creoy, the 
town of Calais, the door mto France, surrendered 
to them on September 28, 1347 
For almost ten years after that the fighting 
lagged, partly owmg to the “Black Death” (q v ) 
Not until 1355 was the struggle between the 
countries renewed At Poitiers (1356) the Black 
Pnnce with a small army of Englishmen was 
confronted by an overwhelming French force 
The Black Prince arranged his troops on a 
little plateau protected at the flanks by a hedge 
and by rough and marshy ground The brave 
but mefficient French King John threw away 
his advantage of superior numbers by ordering 
Ins kmghts, weight^ down with them armour, 
to dismount and advance on foot against the 
hail of Enghsh arrows “ Tliere was a sore 
fight that day,” says the chronicler, “ and 
many a great stroke given and received ” One 
after another the three divisions of the French 
anny were thrown mto confusion King John 



Hereweseethe^i^nc^cca^^n^ter^ftea^I^S^ BURGHERS OF CALAIS^ " 
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IN ACTION AT POITIERS 
The great battle of Poitiers, second of the English victories over the 
French in the Hundred Years’ War, bok place on September 19, 1356, 
and lasted a whole day — a long time in those days Above from a 
contemporary MS , you see an illustration of the Black Prince’s 
knights attacking the foe in the rear 


By the Treaty of Troyes (1420) the 
defeated and disunited French agreed 
that Henry V should marry Princess 
Kathoime, the daughter of Charles VI 
of France , that during the life of this 
insane king, Henry should act as regent , 
and after Charles’s death Henry should 
reign as kmg of France as well as England 
Henry V did not live to wear the 
French crown, for he died seven weekB 
before Charles passed aw ay (1422) The 
death of these two monarchs loft the 
inheritance to both thrones to Henry 
the nine-months-old son of Henry V and 
Queen Katherine 

The English claims m Franco, how'ever, 
were disputed by the disinherited dauphin 
of France, later Charles ITI, who refused 
to accept the Treaty of Troyes At the 
end of seven years it seemed that Orleans, 
lus last important stronghold, would surely 
fall to the English 

Victory by Joan of Arc 
Just at this darkest moment in the 


Biillih Ituseum 

and his youngest son, lefusmg to flee, were 
taken captive by the English and sent to 
England, w'here the king remained a prisoner 
until 13G0 

The horrors of a peasants’ revolt and civil 
strife were now added to the miseries of France 
A treaty wntli England was concluded in IdGO , 
but in 13G9 the new king of France, Charles V, 
found an excuse for lenewing the wai He 
organized an army of professional soldiers 
instead of the medieval knights, and by manoeuv- 


fortunes of France, a new force appeared 
in the person of Saint Joan of Arc, the Jlaid of 
Orleans {See article on Joan of Arc) Inspired 
by her patriotism, the Fiencli forced the English 
to raise the siege of Orleans Victory followed 
victory m rapid succession, until finally Joan 
led the dauphin through a hostile countrj to be 
crowuied at Eeims as King Cliailes \HI Even 
aftei Joan’s capture her spirit inspired the 
French, and the 3 ’^ fought to such effect that 
when the war ended in 1463, only Calais re 
mained m English hands 


ring brought one place after another into 
his hands Only Calais in the north and 
Boideaux m the south remained to the 
English at the tune of -diarles’s death 
in 1380 

For nearly a generation the ivar then 
languished, due to factional stiife for 
power in both England and France Soon 
after the accession of Henry V, the hero 
Icmg of England, it began again At 
Agmeourt [qv), near Crdcy, a small Eng- 
lish force was agam confronted ui 1416 
by a laige French army 

As m the two former great battles, the 
French forces consisted chiefly of dis- 
mounted kmghts w’Oighted doivn with 
heavy aimour And again thej were 
packed close together, m a nariow 
new’ly-ploughed field between two woods, 
in which they sank almost to their knees 
Shakespeare makes Henry V say, the mght 
before the battle, that he “ wished not 
for a single man more ” to share the 
glory of the impending fight A third 
great English victory was the result 



JOAN GIVES THANKS FOR VICTORY 

After the relief of Orleans, Joan of Arc did not dekiy b thanking God 
for the victory he had given her Bareheaded, -she kne’t in the 
great diurch, surrounded by her soldiers and the gratefui toymspeopie 
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HOW THEY CELEBRATE HARVEST-HOME IN HUNGARY 



"a -Megafon of farmers a'o^prsa^ 

y s« <.>.n. m, pHotograph she. the cro,«t home by p.ctures*^:,” 


Ikc rtiie aiSB 
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HUNGARIAN MAID AT THE WELL 

This girl of the district of Lake Balaton is wearing her national costume as she does 
on every feast day , but in the tiny village near Kalocsa in which she lives, the day’s 
supply of water has to be drawn from the well on feast days the same as on working days 
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PRAIRIE LAND of the DANUBE PLAIN 

A country of proud peasants, mde pastures and magnificent scenery, Hungary 
^ ts becoming an increasingly popular resort of tourists, nho find delight in its 
anaeht customs and buildings and the colourful costumes of its inhabitants 



Kissing a lady's hand after 
the old Hungarian fashion 


Hungary. (Pron hung -gn n) Within 
lialf an hoiy of its capital oitv, Budapest, lies 
bho heart of the present kingdom of Hungary — 

the great A IfoM {“ low 
land plain”), one of 
the richest agricultural 
lands of Europe, as 
level as a threshing- 
floor and of amazing 
fertility Through its 
fertile e'sipanse flow the 
broad, wmdmg Danube 
and its sluggish tnbu- 
tan the Theiss, fringed 
inth marshes Great 
tracks that stretch un- 
interrupted as far as the 
eye can reach, give \s ay 
to 1 aster fields in which 
peasants, m the gar- 
ments that Asia wore 
long before the Christian era, are feedmg count 
less stacks of wheat to threshing-macbines 
It IS a peaceful land of broad meadows, strips 
of clover, huge windmills moving surely but 
loisurelj , like the JIag\ at himself , of vmeyards, 
long stretches of bright red peppers from which 
paprika is made, and purple fields of succulent 
lucerne , of huge rectangles planted with 
tobacco, cabbage, potatoes or sugar-beet The 
landscape is ever^ - 
where dotted with 
spHshes of red 
and blue~thc full 
bulging skirts and 
kerchiefs of the 
peasant tillers of 
thcplnin Stubble 
fields, gorgeous 
with poppies and 
siiiitlowers, con 
trust 1 1 \ idli with 
occasional patches 
of fallow land or 
pa<;ture, where the 
bo, herdsman it 
tending a flock of 
snow- white geese 
^^plendid roads, 
shaded b\ long 
row s of IjonibanK 
poplar's, lead off m 
»'cr\ direction— 
past one \ ill ige 
jticr aiiothei- of 


whitewashed walls, red tiled or straw-thatched 
roofs, church spires, and often the graceful stony 
finger of a mosque, to remind one of 150 years 
of Turkish rule over Hungary (1526-1683) The 
long narrow peasant houses look out on the 
street over little gardens of old-fashioned flow ers, 
walled m with whitewashed sun dried brick 
In his home, the “hlagyar ” (pron mod'-yor), 
as the true Hungarian caUs himself, has reached 
a high stage of peasant culture \\ hen he can 
afford a floor of wood, he has it, even in the 
kitchen , when he must put up with an earthen 
floor, it 18 compact, hard and wonderfully clean 
In his kitchen, as clean and orderly as his front 
room, his wife cooks m a pot which hangs from 
a crane over an open fireplace, or on an earthen 
or tile stove with a tiled chimney His passion 
for china and earthenware, dishes and bowls, 
and the pitchers and mup with which he loves 
to hne one or more of the walls of his house, is 
onlj exceeded by his love of flowers He re 
fuses to hvo inthout flowers and fruits and trees 
The Mags'ar’s conception of a completely 
furmshed bouse goes beyond mere funuture in 
sufiScient quantity His funuture must be 
decorated, his chairs and benches painted, his 
great chests carved The walls are tinted, as 
are the great beams and boards of the ceding 
He even decorates his veranda, and always the 
gable ends of the house with tasteful designs 
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His pig-pens, mangers, stables and bams are 
substantial, and often decorated in colours 
The jard about the house is clean and orderly, 
either gravelled or covered ■with compact turf 
His fields are not disfigured by fences or weeds 
Vast estates belongmg to the Church and 
nobihty until lecently occupied a large part of 


the Alfbld , 77 per cent of the peasants oivned 
no land at all With the change of government 
after the World War of 1914r-18 most of the 
estates were broken up mto small holdmgs 
Between the Alfold and the •nnevard-clad 
foothills hes the piizla, or steppes of Hungary, 
which resembles the Alfbld as it was before the 



days of agriculture 
Treeless, save for 
small clumps of 
locust trees near 
the far sepaiated 
peasant homes, it is 
the range-land of 
thousands of big 
boned, long-horned 
Hungarian cattle 
and flocks of sheep, 
patiently tended by 
tall fellou s in slieep- 
skm greatcoats and 
cowhide sandals, 
who lean on their 
crooks, while they 
puff lazily at their 
long pipes 
Here, too, are 
seen many camps 
of the Tzigany 
(pron tse'-gah m) 
or gipsies About 




PICTURESQUE PEASANT LIFE OF HUNGARY 
Hungary is shll a land where the peasants live the old simple life, and cling to their old customs Like those in the t^ 
photograph they still wear the brightly coloured and elaborately embroidered costumes peculiar to their country, not ^ 
to attract tourists, as do the peasants m some parts of Europe, but to satisfy their own love of pageantry The lower piOT 
15 a pastoral scene in south-eastern Hungary It shows a shepherd with his flock on the banks of the nver Tisza , it wi 
noticed that he, too, wears a costume characteristic of Uie country, though designed for work and not pleasure 

r/to(oi lIunooffM tegotfon nnd Etrtna OoIIoipiii/ 
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their queer brown tents, naked dark-skinned 
children roll in the grass , and the men, with 
gaud} spangled waistcoats, flapping trousers 
and broad brimmed hats, stroll lazily about or 
idh pick the many-hued flowers, while the gaily 
bedecked women tend the fat wild turkey or 
5 oung pig that hangs roasting over the fire 
Tlie Magyar, a bttle shorter in stature than 
the average EngUslmian, is strong and healthy 
His -ippreciation of the beautiful, so endent in 
his architecture, his innate orderliness and 
cleanliness, his passion for flowers and music — 
is second onlj to his love of his land and bis 
absolute mdependence of spint and self-con- 
fidence He IS generous 
to a fault and evtrava- 
gant, hut hard-workmg 
He does not like trade, 
winch has fallen almost 
entirelj into the hands 
of the Jews 
The Magjar tongue is 
closch related to that of 
the Pinna, Lapps, and 
Ostiaksof Asia, and bears 
littlcrelationto the other 
languages of Europe 
e\ccpt the Turkish Al- 
though our alphabet is 
used, no Avord on a Mag- 
'S nr printed page gives us 
any nint as to its mean- 
ing, since the language 
has practicMlj no Latin 
or Teutonic roots Tins 
makes the \ on extensive 
htontiirc written m the 
Hungarian laiigiiago a 
PCI led book to most 
Eiiropeins 

Budapest, the sent of 
go\ crnmcntiintha popu- 


HUNGARY 

mam imports are machinery, metals, coal, 
textiles, paper, and timber 
The Magyars, a Finno-Ugrian race, first came 
as nomadic raiders from iSia up the valley of 
the Danube as early as the 9th centun' After 
their defeat by the Germans at the Lechfeld 
(in Bavaria) in 955, they settled down as 
permanent residents — an island of Asia in the 
heart of theSlavoniceast of Europe— m the broad 
vallej of the Theiss In the year 1000 their king, 
known as St Stephen, accepted Chnstiamty and 
a crown from the Pope In the 15th century 
John Hunyady, the great national hero of 
Hungary, defended the land as regent against the 
oncommg floods of Turk- 
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HUNGARY’S GREATEST KING 
fation of OAcr a nnllion Hcnyady, Mania** Comnas, seen above, was ^uounmi 

1 '‘"“i K«>fi of Hungary m 1458 and reigned until his death Hapshurgs led Huilgaiy 

la 1490 A great conqueror, he was also a generous patron m the COUTSe of the ill- 

fated Revolution of 1S48 


ish conquest, until his 
death from plague a few 
days after his successful 
rehef of Belgrade from 
Turkish siege (1456) 

On the fatal field of 
Mohacs (August 29, 1526) 
’ ^ Ange'nn 

hue (winch bad ruled 
1308) 

perished and the horse- 
tail standards of Sultan 
w, Solyman the Magnificent 

'* spread o\er 

’ I almost the w hole of the 

land Over the small 
remnant of non Turkish 
Hungary, the Hapsburg 
Ferdinand of Austria 
(brotber of the Emperor 
C3iarlesV) was chosen to 
* rule Not until 1718 did 
Ins successors complete 
the redemption of Hun- 
garj' from Turkish rule 
Eestivcness under tho 
SAiav of the Austrian 


ishcxiUifulU situated on 
Ijnth side-* of the Danube 
(ire Budapest) Other 
import int cities arc Szcgcdin, Dehrcczen, and 
Kecskemet 3Ioro t Inn 5,000 miles of railw a\ s, 
most of them operated h\ the goicnmient, con- 
iicet the liadiUK cities with one another and with 
t lie oiit'^idc w orld Tho Danube is a great ivcnuo 
of commerre Himgw exports chiefly agricul- 
tural prcxlucts— wheat (its nnm crop) and otlicr 
grains, flour, lucstock and meat, poultrx and 
ec,:^, and sucir It does a largo trade in wheat 
and flour with Central ruropc Tlie cliicf marni- 
farturcs ato iron and steel macluncrx cloth, 
flour sugar, and lU-ohol Its cotton mills have 
muUiplif d ibout fi\ 0 tunes since the M orld War 


of the arts and letters. 
rron FranUt “ Valtilai Canimt " 


to estabhsh a short lived 
republic, with Louis Kossuth as president 
When this was put dowm, Austria was obliged 
(1807) to grant Hungar\ equal partnership in 
what was thenceforth known as the “ Dual 
Monarchi ” of Austna-Hungarj 

The new Hungar> (native name Magyana) 
with 35,91 1 square miles, W'ns less than one third 
the urea of the old Hnpsbwrg kingdom it 
extended from the river Drava on the south to 
the Danube on the north and from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bratislava on the west to the 
mountains enclosing Iramn Ivaiun Tlie Treatt 
of Tnnnon (Versailles) after tlie World War 
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After serving with distinction in the Austrian Nav; during 
the World War, Admiral Horthy became War Minister and 
Commander*m-Chief of the Hungarian Army After the sup- 
pression of the Soviet revolution of zgiS he was elected 
Regent He is seen on the left, in December 1936, talking to 
Herr von Papen, German ambassador to Austria. 

and handed the Slavonia, - Slovene - Croatian 
temtory on the south and south-west to Yugo- 
slavia All this depnved Hungary of some 
10,000,000 of her population, about one-third 
of them pure Magyars In October 1938, a 
strip of Czech temtory (4,630 8q[ miles) was 
awarded to Hungary, -with its 1,029,000 in- 
habitants, includmg the towns of Kosice and 
Uzhorod In November 1939, Hungary took 
possession of the former Czech province of 
Carpatho-Ukrame (Ruthema) 

After the War, Hungary was a repubhc from 
November 1918 until March 1919, when a 
Soviet government, headed by the adventurer 
Bela Kun, took command foi a few months 
Opposition governments were set up, however, 
and with Rumania’s help, Bela Kun was dnven 
to e\ile, the Soviet overtluown, and a national 
government estahhshed, with the old monarch- 
ical constitution m force Hungary was forbid- 
den to restore a Hapsburg to the throne without 
the consent of the Allied Powers, and Admiral 
Horthy, as regent, took over the duties of the 
kmg The national parliament consists of two 
Houses Women’s suffrage was introduced in 
1929 Nearly 90 per cent of the population of 
about 9,717,000 are Magyars 
Huns. A writer of the early Middle Ages 
gives us a picture of this savage wandering race 
“ Nations whom they could never have defeated 
in fair 6ght,” he says, “ fled m hoiTor from those 
frightful faces, if mdeed I may call them faces , 
for they were notliing but shapeless black pieces 
of flesh, ivith little pomts mstead of eyes They 
have no hair on their cheeks 01 duns Instead, 
the skin of their faces show deep furrowed scars , 


HUNS 

for hot irons are apphed to the face of every boy 
tiiat 18 bom among them, so that blood is drawn 
ttom his cheeks before he is allowed to taste his 
mother’s milk The men are little in size, but 
quick and active m then motions, and they arc 
especially skilled in ndmg They hve largely on 
half-raw animal flesh, which they merely warm 
by placing it between their thighs and the 
backs of their horses On horseback every man 
of that nation lives day and night On horse 
back he takes his meat and drink, and when 
mght comes he leans fonvard on the neck of his 
horse and there falls asleep ” 

This lively account by a hostile writer cannot 
be accepted as historical fact, but all accounts 



THE HUNS ADVANCE INTO GAUL 


One of the decisive battles of the world was the defeat of 
Athla, leader of the Huns, when he had advanced into Gaul, 
the Roman France, as far as Orleans He was forced to 
retreat by the combined forces of Aebus, the Roman leader, 
and Theodonc, king of the Visigoths This picture shows 
Atbla advancing into Gaul before his defeat 
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go to prove that the Hnns hved up to the bad 
reputation he gave them 
In A D 374 the Huna entered Europe for the 
firat tune from their homes in Central Asia, and 
occupied the region north and west of the Black 
Sea There they hved for more than seventy 
years, before they began their second and greater 
wave of mvasion In 461 , under Attila {qv), the 
“ Scourge of God,” they swept mto Germany 
and crossed the Rhine mto what is non France 
Defeated there, the Huns descended mto Italy, 
devastatmg the country They u ould probably 


have taken Rome, as Alarm had done 40 years 
before, had it not been for the bravery of Pope 
Leo I, who m an interview so o\erawed Attda 
that he spared the city and withdrew from all 
Italy With the death of Attila m 453 the 
empire of the Huns, which mcluded all the 
peoples from the Volga to the river Rhme, 
qmekly fell to pieces Their great leader lived 
on m German legend as Etzel in the “ Nibel- 
ungenlied ” 

The Magyars, who several centimes later settled 
m what IS now Hungary, were related to the Huns 


The WORLD-WIDE SPORT of the CHASE 

J n all quarters of the globe, and from the earliest times, Man has indulged 
* in this most thrilling of all sports — at first for food and later for pleasure 
alone This article describes most i arieties of hunting 


Hunting. One ofthefirst occupations of 
Man, as he emerged from among the wild 
beasts, must have been huntmg of some sort, 
and since the first, brutish, stone age hunters 
stalked and slew then- game Man has hunted, m 
all parts of the world, animals of every t 3 q)e, 
great and small Moreover, it cannot have been 
so very long before huntmg for sport came mto 
bemg When the needs of the family had been 
satisfied, there must have been pnvate nvalries 
to settle as to who had the most skiH, or perhaps 
there uere larger, finer beasts which had 
escaped and which must therefore be further 
pursued In the monuments and writings of 
all the earhest peoples, huntmg is a subject of 
frequent mention, and 
more than one of the 
greatest early races 
were hunters — the 
Assyrians, for example 
Excepting where 
there is still an abund- 
ance of wild life and 
comparatively little 
other food, huntmg 
has long ceased to be 
of importance to Man’s 
economvi and it 
flourishes now chiefly 
as a sport InEngland, 
it might almost he said 
that It flourishes as 
an institution, and it 
IS a remarkable fact 
that, were huntmg of 
such creatures as the 
fox and red deer to 
cease thov would m 
all probabihty become 
rapidly extmet, be- 
cause they are “pre- 
served” to afford sport 


Whatever your views on the desuabikty of 
carrymg on such a sport as fox-hunting, there 
can be no doubt of the picturesqueness of 
the scenes which it occasions The colour of 
the huntsmen’s coats — “ pink,” as it is called, 
although it IS more scarlet, really — ^the black- 
and-tan and white of the hounds, the ensp air 
and clean landscape, combme to make the meet 
of a foxhunt one of the brightest and most 
characteristic of all sights in our Enghsh country- 
side So that you will hardly be surprised to 
find the great part which huntmg has played, 
for mstance, m modern art, and the number 
of great pamters and engravers which it has 
inspired, drawn as much by their love of the 

sport itself as by its 
artistic possibihties 
It IS only smee about 
1766 that fox-huntmg 
has been popular as 
an organized sport 
The hunting season 
starts with cub hunt- 
mg — ^that is, hunting 
of the young foxes 
with the new, more 
or less untried hounds 
— ^m September, and 
it IS not until Novem- 
ber that the real hunt- 
mg begms The hunt 
starts with the meet, 
held perhaps at the 
home of some impor- 
tant member, who 
may entertain the 
“ field ” to a “ hunt 
breakfast” At other 
times, the meet is held 
at some spot in 
the country which 
IS to be hunted that 



THE HOUNDS ARRIVE 

A featute of modern fox hunting u that packs of heun( 
taken iu greater distances than preTiously m a spectalh 
van. These hounds are just being released from the i 
m which they have been transported to the meet 
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•Cubbing,” as the hunt.nfonoS.sS^LS^ FOX-HUNTING SEASON 

hour"’‘yoirni^h"* J*'® shadows betoken Urly morning'^nd mdreVto be“"t “’® *"*“"'*s 
hour Young hounds and younger members of th^ hunt taL part m meets'^ "P *«ly 

three are, so to speak, trainees for the more Jduous S te come 

well-known wood by the roadside may nrovidft first ttlupper-in must be able, when occasion 

the place for the meet S are ?' *° f '“™* 6<m foUowmg 

places m most heats, fbt Zh ^ac^a^ ffilu ttXmS” “‘™ ■ •» ““ 

Boimg-day, or the mornmg after the Hant Ball ih. j “» P"»»”t , and to garde 

Meets for eab-hnntmg L Md flm SlS? . a ‘ *’™‘“ "’''™ 

morinng, and are lamely eonSned ^to the J™5^““*'’°”‘*'“'”®“"’““^“8!>oe'tma, 
■■ eoTcrts,- „e aoodlaadi are SS m hanta all tfS’’*’’ 'S®* '“T”® ““ 
terminology But the ordinary hunt ton ntne-ff i i” ™ front, and the second ulup 

at a eoveS for .t .rtlSS l7l «■»” »» hounds n,! 


at a, coyert, for it is there that a fox will most 
lilcely be found The huntsman uoll let the 
hounds uork about until they find a fox, when 
they set off in ‘‘fuU cry,” probably acioss 
country If all the bounds are there, all is 
■nell , if not, it is the busmess of one of the 
second ‘ -whippers-in ” to bnng up the rest 
of the pack The " whips," as they are called 


- • I Mxxu xAuuiLua ulo 

runmng straight across country on a scent so 
strong that they can follow easily without a check 
ot any sort, they often ran silently, but when 
they fiist pick up such a scent they all give 
tongue together And no one, however he 
may isapprove of huntmg, can be quite un- 
mov^ by the " musio ” of the pack in " M 
u “ *' viewed," the cry of 


for short mast olmy'ttnar.Ts.iS^pI.'S^^^ “« <»7 ^ 

. domler mteads to do. tmtS 
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its tail At the end of the hunt, the “ mask ” 
(head), “ hrush ” (tail) and “ pads ” (feet) of 
the fox are given to favoured members of the 
field, usually those who are “ m at the death,” 
and after their removal the fox is thrown to 
the hounds Often, of course, the hounds may 
not kill at all m a whole day, at other times they 
may account for several foxes m a feu hours 
The modem foxhound, of course, is very 
highly bred When the puppies are growmg 
up, they are boarded out with farmers and 
others, who “ walk ” them until thev are old 
enough to ]om the pack, and prizes are given 
at the end of the “ walking ” penod for the 
finest of the young hounds These hounds are for 
the most part sleek, smooth-coated, black-and- 
tan and white creatures, hut in a few packs, 
such as the Seavington, m Somerset, the true 
old Enghsh, shaggy, long-haired foxhound is 
still used In the north of England, and m Wales, 
foxes are hunted on foot in the mountains 
Besides the fox, the red deer, hare and otter 
are all still actively hunted m Bntam The 
modern staghound is a very similar animal 
to a foxhound m most ways, only rather larger 
and often with more white about it In a stag- 
hoimd pack, the hounds are divided into two 
sections, one of which, known as the “ tufters,” 
selects and rounds up the chosen stag, dnvmg 


t 


it towards the others, which then give chase , 
and as often as not this hunt ends with escape 
for the quarry "When the stag is hopelessly 
cornered, it may be put to death with a humane 
kiUer, while in the case of most stag-hunts, 
where the stag is a “ carted ” animal hberated 
for the hunt, the last thin g the master wants 
to do is to kdl it 

Beagles, as the hounds used for hunting 
hares are called — for harriers, origmally used 
for hares, have been bred up to hunt the fox 
now — are similar m colour to foxhounds, but 
smaller, shorter m the leg And basset hounds, 
also used for the hare, are smaller still — curious 
httle, low-bmlt, short-legged dogs The hare 
is hunted on foot, givmg fine sport and exercise 

Otter-hounds are of various tjqies, bred 
mostly from fox- or stag-hounds, but the finest — 
the rarer, true otter-hounds — are big, rougb- 
coated, heavdy-bmlt dogs that have been bred 
up especially for this hardy quarry, and that, 
like it, are as much at home m the water as on 
land Otter-huntmg requires great skill on 
the part of the huntsman, and as a sport gives 
the followers far more of a day m the open than 
most others , for this reason it is followed by 
those who love the countryside and its out- 
of-the-way places as much as the hunt itself 
Fmally we must mention the drag-hunt, where 



Th ^ X . ^ pack of foxhounds moving to a covert fox Photo, 
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Central and South Africa, 
India, Canada, and parts 
of Eussia 

In conclusion, it should 
be mentioned that there 
18 growing opposition in 
Britain to the hunting of 
wild animals — particularly 
deer — as a form of sport, 
because of the cruelty it 
involves and of its barbar- 
ous accompaniments, e g , 
“ blooding ” the young 
members of the hunt In 
the forefront of the agita 
tion IS the League for the 
Prohibition of (>uel Sports 
(whose address is 7, Victoria 
Stieet, London, S W 1) 
Huntingdonshire. 
This inland county is 
amongst the smallest in 
England, and has Bedford- 
shiie on tlie south, CJam- 
biidgeshire on the east, 
Lincolnshire on the north, 
and Northamptonshire on 
the u est It is ivithin the 
low-hung district of the Fens, and has there- 
fore much fine farming land and rich meadous 
IS the Ouse, on which 


Sport C atneral 
SPORT 


OTTER-HUNTING, A POPULAR SUMMER 
This IS the only type of hunting that is engaged in to the full m the summer months 
and it is still popular in many parts of England, especially in the west from Cornvrall to 
Scotland The hounds you see here are not true otter-hounds, but are more of fox- 
hound type that in the right foreground, m the water, most closely resembles a true 
otter-hound Notice the long poles used by the huntsmen, valuable in maintaining 
a foothold on the slippery bottom of the stream This is the Dartmoor pack 

the hounds follow an artificial scent, purely to 

give the “ field ” the spoit of riding after them 

This sport gives exercise and nding to many The puncipal river is tlie Ouse, on _ 
iLl/tiTml m counlry which for one reason the county town, Huntingdon (population, atart 
or SiVor Lnot bo hunted in the oid.naiy 4,101)1 stands Huntingdon was at one time 
way, and, of course, no one 
can complain of crueltj' 
to an artificial quarry 
Hunting, as practised 
by the English, has been 
transported by them to 
many other parts of the 
world, and there are fox- 
hounds, modelled on those 
of the “ Shires," in Spain, 

Erance the United States, 
and elsewhere But m 
general each type of country 
has its own hunting On 
the Continent, the wdd 
boar gives great sport, and 
jn India, boar-hunting, 
under the name of pig- 
sticking, IS an art of its 
oivn Elsewhoio, natives 
uith their oum dogs will 
hunt the local fauna, and 
in some countries big-game 

hunting, ukicli consists often - iruT. most pxcitmz forms of sport, out a^g uuc -- — - . 

more of shooting than O fo"/a bounded pig can upsst a horse wift^itediarge,^^^^^^ 

much active hunting, w fearful^ tusks^ Here , , — „ , 

almost an mdustrv 
16 especially carried on 



PIG STICKING VICTOR AND VICTIM 

- but also one of the most dan- 




rVdVr -A ^ sharp and fearful 
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in its history a much more important place covered with leather, and the aim is to drive it 
It began to decay after the BlacU Death in the between the goals, as in hockev But rf it goes 
13th century In All Samts’ church, Hunting- over the cross bar, but still betueen the posts, 
don, Obver Cromwell was baptized On the a pomt is scored A goal counts three points 
opposite bank of the Ouse is situated the old The country is divided into several areas, 
town of Godmanohester St Neots, another each of which contains several counties, and 
busy market town on the Ouse, is situated m these compete for the national championship, 
the southern boundary of the county The known as the All-Ireland Final Besides this, 


church of &t Mary m this town is one of the there are organized championships withm every 
finest in Huntingdonshire St Ives is dis one of the individual counties Hurley is played 

tinguishcd by havmg been the home of Cromwell with the greatest enthusiasm all over Ireland 
when he was a farmer, and in the town there is Another game of the same name survives in 
a fine statue of him with the inscription Cornwall, where it is also the ‘ national 
‘ Oliver Cromwell, a Citizen of St Ivea ” county game In this type of “ hurley ’ a 
Stilton, on the Great North Road, has given small, silver-coated ball is used, which must be 
its name to a famous brand of cheese The borne by a member of one side (their number 
population of “ Hunts ’* is about 56 000 is unlimited) back to his own goal— usually 

Hurling. If you j — - - - _ __ 

hve in Ireland, you 
will know all about 

this sport, for it 18 the ^ * 

national game of the K 

“Emerald Isle”, and ^ ^ ^ 

uatch'a game die first 

thing you will notice ^ 

is the stick used, th^ ^ I 

“hurley,” which is \ ' 

like a broadened, .if J 'ijJ 

shortened hockey ^ Vr''‘>v'^r4 

stick and jou will ^ 

see the goal-posts 

sticking up-tall 

posts like those used 

for Rugby football 

Hurhng is similar to » ^5il3s.*«t 

QO II10o>I19 Of UQir Fos Photoi 

sport, it goes back, EXCITEMENT IN A ‘HURLING’ CHAMPIONSHIP 

in fact into the '"®° “* pla^ng hurley,” as the Insh national game is usually called, in a match 

, j t r l>«lween Kilkenny and Galway Notice the short, thickened sticks, like abbreviated hockey- 

lOgenaaiy limes Ol sHcks used m tbu game and themselves called hurleys The dress as you see, is much the 
the old Gaelic heroes, same as that tor other winter ball games Though their play is usually rougher and their 
and in any case was often home-made the village lads all over the Emerald Isle enjoy a game hke this 

played before the Sunday afternoon, as well as m their spare brae. 
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every Sunday afternoon, as well as m their spare brae. 


Romans arrived m Britain In those days it some landmark or conspicuous object, the 
w as a royal game, m \i hich the king himself members of the other side trvin<r to nrevent 


might well take part , and it is said that m 
important matches the losers often lost their 
lives as well as the game 
As played now, “ hurley,” its popular name, 
takes place on a field i>ome 150 yards long, and 
over 80 jards in width There are fifteen 
players on each side, this number being a 
reduction from the seventeen which was more 


bun The bearer of the ball must carry it for 
all to see and runs inth it until caught, when 
be must throw it towards his own goal But 
apart from this there are few rules, and the 
game becomes almost a real hunt, with an ever- 
changing human quarry It is now played only 
on certam special occasions 
HusSy John (about 1369— 1415) “I am pre- 


usual at one time These players are a goal- pared to die m the truth of the Gospel wbch 
kec^r, three bocks, three half backs, tw o “ mid I taught and wrote ” Like Wj cliffe of 

field men, and usually two Imes of forwards a generation before, and hke Martin Luther of 
ihe baU is a largish one, of cork and sarn, Germany who was to lead the great Protestant 
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JOHN HUSS BEFORE THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE 
The great religious reformer, John Huss, had as stormy a career as many a famous soldier, meetmg hts death for proclaiming 
and refusing to abandon his semi-Protestant prinaples No scruple V7as allowed to stand in the way of his enemies, for, in 
spite of a promise of safety by tbe Emperor if he would attend the Council of Constance, he was arrested immediately he 
arrived there. Summoned before the Counal to recant, he refused and was condemned to a heretic’s death 
latnUna bu 0 P Let$l«a Franklurt diiUera photo Bruetmonn 


Reformation a century later, John Huss, the 
Bohemian lehgious reformer, defied the au- 
thority of the Church and was ready to defend 
his prmciples to the uttermost In his case 
the uttermost ivas demanded, and for his views 
he was burned at the stake as a heretic 
Huss was born of humble parents m the little 
Bohemian village of Husine 9 He u as christened 
Jan, or John, and from his birthplace was called 
John of Husine 9 , or, in shortened form, John 
Huss Having decided to become a priest, he 
entered the University of Prague, and after his 
graduation became a lecturer there on philo- 
sophy He also took a promment part in the 
nationalist Bohemian protest agamst the undue 
influence of Germans m the Umversity, which 
in 1409 led the Gorman masters and scholars 
to found the rival Umversity of Leipzig 
As a preacher Huss won the hearts of the 
people by his powerful sermons m the Czech 
(Bohemian) tongue, as well as by the purity 
and nobility of his life His attacks on evil 
living among the clergy, although in this he 
was supported by the Archbishop of Prague, 
won him much enmity 
Hubs had early come under the influence of 
the religious and philosophical writings of John 
Wyclifle (g v ) These wore iratten in Latin, 
which was then the umvei sal language of scholars, 
and so wore as easdy read m one land as m 
another Huss adopted many of the plulo- 
sophical and religious teachings of Wyclifle , 


he did not follow him, however, in the rejection 
of the doctrme of transubstantiation, but held 
to the more orthodox behef Nevertheless, 
when Huss opposed the Papal Bull ordering 
that Wychffe’s books should be burned, he was 
charged with heresy and forbidden to preach 
The struggle was comphcated by the fact 
that this was the time of the Gi eat Schism 
m the Church, when there ivere three rival 
claimants to he Pope The chmax came when 
Huss attacked the grantmg of indulgences m 
Bohemia by one of the three claimants for aid 
against his enoimes, and the Pope’s Bull was 
burned by his followers Huss was now ex- 
comraumcated, and for two years went mto 
retirement to devote himself to writmg 
When the Council of Constance met in 1415 
to heal the Great Schism and consider the 
question of reforms m the Church, Huss 
attended it under a safe conduct from the 
Emperor Sigismund to justify his views 

On his arrival at Constance, Huss was thrown 
mto prison His condemnation was a foregone 
conclusion When he steadfastly refused to 
recant his teaching, unless shoivn that they 
were in conflict mth the Scriptures, he was 
condemned to death As the sentence ii as 
passed he gazed steadfastly at Sigismund, who 
liad the grace to blush inth shame at the 
thought of his violated safe-conduct 

Huss met his death (July 6, 1416) with heroic 
constancy, as also did his disciple Jerome of 
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Prague, a year later " Thinking to extinguish 
heresy,” says an English historian, “ the Council 
of Constance had made it the national faith of 
Bohemia, and had made the martyr Huss the 
national hero and the national samt ” 

The immediate result was the terrible Hussite 
War, a struggle on the part of the Bohemians 
for national, rehgious and social revolution, 
in nhich they resisted the combined force of 
Europe in numerous “ crusades,” and for nearly 
a score of years prevented Sigismund from 
securing his inheritance of the Bohemian crown 
John Hubs is now regarded as a national 
hero of the Czechoslovak nation, and a fine 
statue of him 13 a prominent feature of Prague 
Huxley, Thomas Hens\ (1826-95) To 
appreciate fully the stature of this mtellectual 
giant it IS necessary to understand something 
of the spiritual and mental chaos into which the 
mid-'\’ictorian age was plunged when Darwin m 
1859 published his book called ” On the Ongm 
of Species by Means of Natural Selection ” 

No work, probably, has ever 
caused more controversy or 
aroused more hostihty than did 
this danng pronouncement of the 
(then) new doctrme of evolution 
It enraged bishops, distracted 
scientists and plulosopbers, and 
divided innumerable families On 
the one hand, it was roundly 
denounced as rank “ heresy ” and 
the production of an atheist , on 
the other, it was praised to the 
skies as a work of gemus which es- 
plamed the universe and all in it 
The greatest men of the period, 
like ^Ir Gladstone, Bishop Wil- 
berforce and Thomas Henry 
Huslej’^, were drawn into the con- 
troversy to champion one view or 
the other, for so heated a question 
had “ Evolution V Christiamty” 
become that there was no middle 
course to pursue, not even for 
the “ man in the street,” whoso 
interest was now aroused, for the 
first time, in the question of his 
own ultimate origin Newspapers 
and periodicals, pubhc platforms 
and pulpits, debatmg societies 
and science classes were given up 
for lears almost entirelj to this 
one great question Nothing like 
It has been witnessed since 
111 tint stirring period, when 
mam bclicicd that Christianity 
ittelf was tottcrmg to its fall, 

Thomas Hcn^^ Hu\le\ , Darwan’s 
chief supporter, stood out pre- 
emincntl} as the defender of 


mtellectual freedom, as a fearless fighter for the 
right to doubt and the right to express honest 
convictions without having to endure slander 
and oppression from those who called themselves 
“ orthodox ” He, more than any man, by his 
published papers and popular lectures, brought 
science to the understanding of the mass of the 
people and aroused in them an mterest m 
scientific matters that has mcreased steadily, 
until today science is taught in every school 
Son of a schoolmaster, Thomas Henry Huxlev 
was bom May 4, 1825, at Eahng, London Self- 
educated for the most part, he won a scholar- 
ship to Channg Cross Hospital at sixteen, and 
at mneteen published his first scientific paper 
At twenty-one — ^m 1846, that is — ^he became a 
naval surgeon on the survey ship “ Rattle- 
snake,” spendmg the next four years m the 
Torres Strait and thus beginnmg his great bio- 
logical career m the same way as Darwin His 
researches and papers proved so bnlhant that 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society and 



THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, ‘DARWIN’S BULLDOG’ 
Huxley Hands out among the pioneer* of modem sdentific thought, but rath 
M an e^onent of the views of others than as an originator of new theorii 
men Darwin published his "Ongin of Species he found an enthusiasi 
ehai^ion in Huxley, who in the heated controversy which Darwin’s boi 
created met and overthrew many of its foremost cntics by his logical ai 
closely rasoned defence of the theories which it put forward. 

Frerj tfcf ixninli Ig the Hon John CoIIirr National Pertret Cantrg 
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awarded the Royal Medal when only twenty-five 
years of age Thereafter Huxley lectured to 
students, continued his biological researches and 
published scientific papers until 1869, the 
year of Danvin’s “ Origin of Species ” 

He now became the leading champion of the 
new evolutionary doctrmos, so much so tliat he 
was styled “ Darwin’s Bulldog ” He took on 
all comers — ecclesiastics, scientists, philosophers 
and metaphysicians — and came through tii- 
umphantly The great Gladstone, politician, 
philosopher and High Churchman, was generous 
enough to admit in later years that he should 
never have crossed swords with a scientist of 
Huxley’s calibre Even that celebiated contro 
\ersialist, Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, whose 
skill in aiguing with opponents earned for him 
the somewhat irreverent nickname of “ Soapy 
Sam,” was easily vanquished bj' the cold, logical 
cleat ness which characterized all Huxley’s 
speeches and ivri tings The story is told that 
Huxley went once to a pubhc meeting to hear 
Wilberforce denounce evolution, and there lie 
found himself seated next to Thomas Carlyle 
When Wilberforce told his audience that it was 
more Christian-hke to beheve that “ Man w'as 
descended from angels rather than from 
monkeys ” Huxley turned to Carlyle to whisper 
triumphantly, ‘‘ The Lord has delivered him 
into my hands ! ” In other words, the bishop 
had confessed to a belief in ” evolution,” though 
not exactly on Darwmian hnes I 
A Crushing Reply 

' When Huxley got up to reply he soon showed 
that the bishop did not really know' what he 
was talking about A man, said Huxley, 
should have no reason to be ashamed of havmg 
an ape for his grandfather— though really, of 
course, the evolutiomsts did not maintain that 
men are descended fiom the present-day ape.' 
—but he s/iould be ashamed of plunging into 
scientific questions mtli which he had no 
real acquamtance, and obscurmg the issues by 
aimless rhetoric and appeals to prejudice 

Huxioy had now come to be recogmzed as one 
of the greatest figures m scientific and edu- 
cational life Between 1862 and 1884 he served 
on ten unportant Royal Commissions, and from 
1870-1872 he was a member of the London 
School Board In these two years he helped to 
accomplish the final overthrow of the old 
scholastic methods 

Honoured by scientifie societies and um- 
versities m all parts of the world, be was pre- 
sident ot the Royal Society (1881-1880) and 
president of the British Association He refused 
all titles and ofiScinl honours except that of 
privy councillorsbip m 1892, and three years 
later he retired from pubhc Me By this time, 
liowever, he bad left his indehble mark not only 
upon science, but upon education, rebgion and 


social reforms Huxley died at Eastbourne 
on June 29, 1896 

Among Huxley’s best-known writings are 
“ Man’s Place in Matin e ” (1863) , ” Lay 
Sermons, Essays and Reviews ” (1872) , ” The 
Crayfish an Introduction to the Study of 
Zoology” (ISSO), “Scientific Memoirs ” (1898- 
1902) , “Science and Hebrew Tradition ” (1894) 
Modem Members of a Famous Family 
Huxley’s great intellec tual gifts were inherited 
by some of his descendants His eldest sou, 
Leonabd Huxley (lSGO-1933), after being a 
master at Charterhouse school, became editor of 
the “ ComhiU Magazine,” and wrote some 
polished verse and an admirable life of Ins fathei 
Leonard was the father of two famous sons, 
Julian and Aldous Huxley The former of those, 
JuLUN SoEELL HuxLEY (born 1887), after a 
brilhant career at Oxford, established himself as 
one of the foremost of the younger scientists 
He became senior demonstrator in zoology at 
the Umversity in 1919 He was professor of 
zoology at King’s College, London, 1925-27, 
and I^Uenan professor of physiology at the 
Royal Institution, 1920-29 In 1936 be w'as 
appomted secretary of the London Zoological 
Society Besides many contributions to scien- 
tific literature, Julian Huxley has written many 
popular books on scientific subjects, while he 
has done much w'ork m producing the edti 
cational biology films now shoivn in manv 
schools Axnous Leonaed Huxley (born 1894), 
thmd son of I^onard Huxley, gamed fame as an 
exponent of the modern school of English fiction 
One of the best-known of his books is “ Brave 
New World,” m which he forecasts possible 
future developments m civilization 
Hwang-ho, Riveb Wmding tlirough the 
mountains and over the fertile plains of northern 
(^ma flows the great and terrible Hwang ho 
(" Yellow River ”), the “ Sorrow of Chma ” 
In its keeping are the hves and the fortunes of 
millions of people, and like a capricious giant 
it deals out death or wealth by turns Eor 
thousands of years, since the earhest daivn of 
CJhmcse histoiy, the people have struggled with 
this giant, trying to curb his strength, and today 
they are no nearer oonquermg it than ever 
•The Hwang-ho rises m the mountains of Tibet, 
and through the first two thirds of its course the 
river, w Inch is the second longest m Chma, floivs 
through mountains, faUing lapidly The soil 
of these mountains is a yellow earth which 
dissolves easily and is washed down in enormous 
quantities by the river, stammg its waters the 
deep yellow from which it, and the Yellow Sea, 
get tbeu names But as the river leaves the 
mountains and starts across the flat plains it 
begins to deposit this sediment By degree 
the bed rises and the people build embankments 
to prevent the river from overflowing 
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ON THE BANKS OF THE HWANG HO 


Thu photograph shorn a section of the bridge which crosses 
the great Hwang-ho river at Lanchowfu, where the river Is 
700 feet wide The bndge vras built m 1909 On the right 
IS a portion of the city wall, and beneath it is the markeb 

As the bed nses the embankments must be 
raised, too, until the stream is flowing man} 
feet above the level of the surrounding country 
As tune goes on, the situation becomes more 
and more dangerous , finally a breach occurs 
and the whole nver pours over the country, 
carr^nng destruction and rum with it If the 
breach cannot be repaired the river leaves its 
old channel entirely, and finds a new exit to 
the sea along the line of least resistance Many 
times it has thus changed its course, entermg 
the sea through different mouths as much as 
500 miles apart 

In 1861 the river made such a change, and 
smce then it has flowed to the north instead 
of to the south of the rocky penmsula of 
Shantung It took 16 years to repair the damage 
The southern valley from being a well- watered 
fertile plain was left practically without water 
The northern valley was also injured for a time, 
because the river deposited three feet of sand 
and mud over the fields 

This northern valley became later very fertile, 
because of the new water supply In 1887 
another flood occurred w hich swept away whole 
villages, kilhng more than a milhon people and 
flooding 60,000 square miles of territory 

Although the Hwang ho is the second river 
in China, it is too shallow in winter and too 
swift in summer to be navigable Its total 
length IS about 2,700 miles 


HYDERABAD 

Hya.cinth. The ancient Greeks told this 
story of the origm of the beautiful and fragrant 
hyacinth One day, said they, the god Apollo 
was playing a game of quoite with a young 
mortal, Hyacinthns, whom he dearly loved, when 
Zephyrus, the god of the west wmd, passed by 
Being jealous of Apollo, the west wmd blew 
tbe latter’s quoit aside, and caused it to strike 
poor Hyacinthns, inflictmg a mortal wound 
In a few moments Hyacmthus died m Apollo’s 
arms In his memory the grieving Apollo 
then caused these beautiful clustered blossoms 
to spring from the fallen drops of his blood 
At all events, we know that the wild hyacinth, 
Hyacinihis orieniabs, was ongmally found in 
Greece and Asia Minor Brought to western 
Europe in the 16th century, the hyacinth was 
ojrtensively cultivated by Dutch horticulturists 
They succeeded so well that the original blue 
and purple blossoms were varied to numerous 
shades of pink, rose, yellow, scarlet, and pure 
white, so that today we have a splendid selection 
from which to choose, while many yarieties are 
also double flowered The bluebell v ) ns also 
often called a wild hyacinth, but it belongs to a 
different genus and has droopmg flowers and 
stems less stiff than those of the true hyaemth 
Hyderabad'. In the centre of the penin- 
sula of India, between the provinces of Bombay 
and Madras, lies Hyderabad, the largest and 
most important of the native states, with an 
area of 82,698 square miles, and a population of 
about 14,400,000 Its ruler is the “ Nizam,” 



& L fitffti/i 

HYACINTHS GROWN INDOORS 

few indoor flowers are so popular as the hyacinths especially 
jmee these lovely blooms have been obtainable in so great a 
variety of colours Those you see here are typical examples, 
With thick, short leaves and short spikes crowded with the 
spreading, waxy flowers 
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whose wealth and power surpass that of any of 
the other princes of the Indian Empire 
In the 17th century Hyderabad was a pro- 
viiice of the Mogul Empire whose capital was at 
Delhi , but with the dechne of that power m 
the 18th century, the Nizam became mdependent 
The ruler and the government officials are still 
Mahomedans, although the people are chiefly 
Hmdus In the great Indian Mutiny of 1867 
the Nizam remained loyal to the British, and 
his successor was one of the most active Indian 
prmces on the Allies’ side in the World War 
Hj’-derabad is a plateau about 1,200 feet above 
sea-level It is rich agriculturally and has great 
mineral wealth, especially coal Irrigation, rail- 
ways, and manufactures have brought great 
prospenty to its nilers The products mclude 
millet, rice, wheat, oil-seeds, cotton, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, tussore silk, lac, gums, and oils 
But of greater mterest to visitors are the 
relics of India’s historic past which abound in 
this region Chief among these are the mar- 
vellous temples at Ellora and at Ajanta in the 
north-western comer of the Nizam’s dommions 
The majority of these temples consist of caves 


HYDRA 

carved out of the rock and decorated mth 
weirdly beautiful designs and figures made at 
the cost of enormous labour 
The Kailasa at Ellora is looked upon as one 
of the wonders of the world, for not only was its 
interior hewn out into great chambers and 
altars and bas-rehefs, but the outside of the rock- 
bound hill which forms its roof was chipped 
off bit by bit and fashioned delicately mto an 
exterior of graceful and intricate design 
The city of Hyderabad, capital of the Nizam’s 
state, IS the fourth largest city in India (popu- 
lation, about 466,000) On the opposite bank 
of the river Musi stands the British Residency 
By the Indus delta, m the Smd region of 
north-uestem India, is another city called 
Hyderabad, but it is of less importance than 
the one described above It has a fortress, 
however, and an arsenal, and produces good 
lacquered ware, silks and embroideries 

Hydra. Gather m a bottle some of the float 
mg green w'ceds or submerged plants or stones 
from a stagnant pond and empty them into a 
glass bowl filled with clean pond water You 
may then find attached to the plants the tmy 





HYDERABAD’S GREAT TEMPLE OF KAILASA , »i,d 

One of the most wonderful cX fwt of ro* 

rock. It was begun in the 8th centi^ A.D ^ remained could be begun This photograph shoTO a smaU 

had to be removed before the work of carving ^ created hy the excavators The elephant, seen 

0. -a. «« »!■ "U” uuJi 
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TWO HYDRAS FROM ONE 


The green hydra, of which you see here a very hfghly- 
magniRed photograph, is one of the commonest microscopic 
creatures of the pond Here one of these creatures has just 
become two, by the simple process of 'budding ofi a daughter 
hydra from its own body 

freshwater creatures we call “hydra” But 
you must become a scientist for five minutes, 
m order to enjoy and appreciate these small, 
lowly, and inconspicuous but very mteresting 
members of the animal kingdom 
Hydra a monster * Yes, to the many small 
animals it preys on , and it does resemble Hie 
inan> headed Hydra monster of Greek 
nijiihologj (see Hercules) from which it was 
named Picture it thus about the size and 
shape of the pointed half of a common pm , 
the plain end sticky, to attach it to any objects 
in the quiet fiesh uater of ponds and streams 
where it lives , m the free end the mouth, 
capable of operung wide, and surrounded bv a 
circle of about si\ or eight thread-like tentacles 
Imagine the pm a tin'j chimney made of two 
layers of bricks on end, these being the two 
simple lavcrs of cells in the hydra’s bodv- 
unll Tlie cavity inside is the stomach, and 
this IS almost its onlj organ The h^dra has 
no sense organs, no skeleton, and no nervous, 
breathing, blood, or other system 
Yon -SCO hvdra was one of Nature’s first 
c\perinients in building ammals out of different 
kinds of cclU (See Cell) But, onco discovered 
its plan was used for all of the great branch of 
animals to which the lijdra belongs — thousands 
of kinds of polvp<5, sea anemones and jelly- 
fishos Some of its relatives, niorcov er, branched 
out, as it were, with their many organs and 
s\ stems for various uses 


The hydra forms daughters mostly from buds 
on its Bides but m the autumn it produces 
bodies eqmvalent to eggs, which hatch out in the 
nest spring When a hj dra is injured, lost parts 
are quickly restored, or “ regenerated,” as the 
scientist says If it is cut mto a dozen pieces, 
each piece will soon form a complete hydra 
Curious stinging cells armed with poison are 
situated m the tentacles, and these paralyse 
the small animals that swim against them 
enabhng the hydra to capture them with the 
tentacles, and then swallow them 
The few species of hydra, mostly world- wide 
but seldom abundant, are abiost the only fresh- 
water representatives of their great branch of 
the animal kmgdom (the Coelenterata) That is 
one reason why the biologist prizes them so 
highly The name hydra comes from the 
Greek Tiudor, meaning “ water ” Two of the 
more common species of hydra are the brownish 
Hydra ohgadis, and the green Hydra vmdtssima 

Hydrangea, “Won’t you walk into my 
flowers ? ” says the hydrangea to the pollen- 
bearing insects, flaunting her showy outer 
cluster of sterile flowers which have neither 
stamens nor pistils and serve only to attract 
her six-footed vuntors m the direction of the 
small bashful fertile flowers inside 
The hydrangea (Hydrangea hortensia) is a 
large ornamental shrub with a big globular 
head of flowers, usually pink, but sometimes 
bluish or white, and is a member of the Saxi- 
fragaceae There are more than twenty-five 
kinds of hydrangea, found chiefly m North and 
South America, Cluna, Japan, and m the 



HYDRANGEA MASSES " ** 

For growing in Urge pots o' rases out of doors, there is per- 
haps no flower so popular as the hydrangea Its blooms— 
white blue or pink in colour — are greenish when m bud but, 
whatever their final shade they are equaUy lovely, and as 
they grow in great masses provide a wealth of colour 
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mountains of India Perhaps the kinds we 
linow best are those grown as attractive border 
plants for our gardens, sometimes 8 to 10 feet 
lugh We are familiar, too, with the dwaif 
vaiiety grown in pots 

Hydraulic Machinery. Let us 

see, from a study of the examples in the opposite 
page, how hydraulic machmery works From a 
spring basin some 12 feet above the ram, as a 
hydraulic pump is called, an iron supply pipe 
brings the water to the ram beside us 
The water begins to flow out through a waste 
valve and is carried off , but presently the in- 
cieasing force of the water pushmg up against 
the valve closes it, and it shuts ivith a chck The 
column of water is in this way instantly arrested, 
just as it IS when we turn off a tap 
The recoil hurls the water against an mner 
valve, opens it, and, as the water rushes m, the 
air in the rounded chamber above is compiessed 
With the recoil of the water the pressure on the 
waste valve is lessened, the valve drops open, 
agam providmg an outlet for the water, which 
now turns m that dirootion 
When the water turns, the compressed air 
cushion m the air chamber expands, closmg 
the valve to the supply pipe, and forcing the 
water through a dehvery pipe The waste valve 
IS again closed by the rush of water, and the 
hammer-hke blow comes agam at the air 
chamber valve 

‘ This process is repeated again and agam, and 
as long as the process contmues tho water is 
pumped steadily to a height much greater than 
its source, with no other force than the energy 
developed by the fall of the water itself 
With a copious enough flow of water and a fall 
of from 1^ to 10 feet, a water supply can be lifted 
as much w 260 feet by this means, 

Glean Water Raised by Dirty 
The recoil of the water can also be made to 
drive the slidmg piston of a pump attached to 
the body of the ram, tho piston hftmg and 
pumping water through ordinary pump valves 
With this arrangement a ram workmg with 
muddy w'ater may be used to raise sprmg water 
The hydraulic ram is only one of many 
machmes operated mth water power These 
machmes are possible because liquids are, for 
all practical purposes, mcompressible, and 
pressure exerted on any part of hquid m a 
closed vessel will be transmitted equally to ail 
parts of the liquid This prmciple was dis- 
covsred by Pascal) the great French thinker 
who hved in the 17th century 
One of these machmes, the hydrauhe press, 
18 so powerful that a man, working an oidmary 
pump handle, can lift hundreds of tons of weight 
mth it It seems that this would be possible 
only with very compheated machmery, but as 
ft mfttter of fact the hydraulic press is very 


simply constructed We have a tank containing 
two pistons, one much smaller than the other 
If the smaller piston is 1 inch square, and 
tho other 30 inches square, an^we exert a 
pressure on the smaller piston of tOO lb , tho 
larger piston will hold up a weight of 100 lb 
to each square inch of its surface — 30 x 30 
X 100, or 90,000 lb If the small piston is 
a pump that lets in more water with each 
upstroke, the largo piston is slowly hut surely 
raised, exertuig its enormous pressure 
Before more lapid machinery was invented 
the hydraulic press was m general use for piess- 
mg cotton, paper, or hay into bales, for squeez- 
ing oil from cotton-seeds, and for punching holes 
m steel plates Lead and tm pipes are some- 
times made ivith the hydrauhe press These 
metals become plastic under tremendous pres- 
sure, and flow out of tho prepared orifices in the , 
same way that macaroni is forced from the 
machine m which it is made 

Engines Driven by Water ^ 

In hydraulic engmes, w'ator under pressure 
pushes back the piston head until a slidmg valve 
18 opened by which it flows out These engines 
are slow, and have been largely replaced by 
electric motors, although they are still occasion 
ally used for hydrauhe lifts or machmes for 
pumping air for pipe organs Turbmes and 
water-wheels are other forms of powerful 
machmery operated by water power, and used 
for many purposes (See Turbines) 

“ Hydrauhes” (from the Greek ktidor, “water,” 
and a 7 ihs, “ pipe ”) is the name wdiich we give 
to the science which treats of the flow of water 
or other liquids m motion It is partly theo 
retical, based on the general laws of fluid 
motions as developed in hydro dynamics, but 
largely experimental It has to do ivith the flow 
of w'ater through pipes and canals and over weirs 
and dams, and with the use of rivers and streams 
for power pui poses Tho designing of canals, 
aqueducts and pipe lines for drainage and public 
w'ater-works is an important application of tho 
science of hydraulics (See also Water Power) 
Hydrochloric Acid. One of the 
most important acids m scientific work and in 
mdustrv is this colourless compound of hydrogen 
and chlorme (HCI) It is manufactured by treat- 
ing common salt (NaCl) wnth sulphuric acid 
(H.S 04 ), yieldmg sodium sulphate ns a by- 
product , also by binning chlonne gas msido 
containers filled with hydrogen The pure 
product IS a gas (hydrogen chloride), wliicJi 
develops acid properties only when issolved 
m water A cubic foot of water wall absorb 

466 cubic feet of the gas 
Gastric juice contains normally 2 per cent oi 
hydrochlono acid It helps to dissolve the 
mmetals m our food and acts in part as an 
antiseptic Hydrochloric acid unites with most 
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a surface of 900 square Inches, you nstursOy get a total pressure there of P0,000 pounds. The picture at the right shorn how this 

principle Is used in os aetuu press 



Eydraulic pres- 
sure may make 
the water play 
In a fountain 
os lively as the 
one at the right. 
A simple dia- 
gram, at left, 
shows the prm- 
eiple The wa- 
ter confined in 
a tank reaches 
the level A. It 
Is allowed to 
run out in a 
pipe at the bot- 
tom with an 
ontlet,B, where 
pressure from 
the tank makes 
It spurt Up in a 
iountaui. 
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metals and metallic omdes to form salts known 
as chlorides {See. Chlorme) 

Its greatest eommercial value is as a source 
of chlorine for the great alkali and bleaching 
industries Formerly, when soda factories pro- 
duced sodium sulphate by the Leblanc process of 
treating ordinary salt ivith sulphuric acid, the 
hydrochloric acid gas was allowed to escape 
into the atmosphere As it killed neighbourmg 
vegetation and was generally objectionable, very 
high clumneys wore built to disperse it But this 
method only spread destruction further afield, 
and led to the practice of dissolving the gas m 
water and allowmg the hydrochloric acid so 
formed to run into the nearest river Unfortu- 
nately, it was found that this kiUed all the fish, 
and complaints against soda factories became 
greater than ever 


HYDROGEN 

Then came steam prmtmg and a greater 
demand for paper, which resulted m the inven 
tion of wood pulp as a suitable raw material for 
paper, if only it were bleached This led to 
experiments mth the waste hydrochloric acid 
of the soda works, for it was well knoivn that 
the chlonne clement of the acid was a powerful 
bleaching agent A sunple meiqpensive method 
of decomposing the acid and rotaimng the 
chlorme was soon discovered, so that, mstoad 
of being allowed to run to waste, this by-product 
of soda factories became of great value 
Hydrogen. When a cold flask is 
heated over a gas flame, beads of water gather 
on its base as if it were sweating Is it leaking? 
No , the flame itself is manufacturmg water, for 
the gas contains the element hydrogen, which 
forms water (HjO) when it burns or unites intli 



EXPLODING HYDROGEN DESTROYS THE ‘HINDENBURG’ 

V. iiniunt the temfale force with which hydrogen explodes when mixed with air The giant airship, 
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oxygen Hence comes its name, which is from 
the Greek words meaning " water-fonner ” 
One of the most mterestmg of the whole gronp 
of chemical elements is this colourless, tasteless, 
odourless gas called hydrogen We meet its 
compounds everywhere— in animal and vege- 
table tissues and products, particularly the carbo 
hydrates (sugars, starches, fats, and celluloses) 
and hydrocarbons (natural gas, petroleum, and 
coal tar products), and m the universal and 
indispensable form of water Hydrogen is also 
found in all acids, of which it is the essential 
and characteristic constituent Yet it is very 
seldom found uncombined 
Hydrogen, hou ever, is not active , at ordmary 
temperatures it is lazy or chemically inert to- 
ward most other elements You can shut free 
hydrogen up with free oxygen at an ordinary 
temperature, and at the end of vears you wiU 
find that they have made no perceptible pro- 
gress towards becoming water A spark is 
needed to effect the marriage IVhen hydrogen 
burns it produces a very high temperature In 
the ovy-hydrogen blouTUpe, streams of hydrogen 
and oxygen m the proportion to form water are 
forced under pressure from separate containers 
through a jet, igmtmg as they issue The 
flame produces a temperature of 5,000® F 
Wherever free hydrogen exists, it tends to 
escape into the upper atmosphere, for h) drogen 
IS the bghtest element known — 14 tunes lighter 
than atmospheric air That is why it is the 
usual tiller for the gas-bags of balloons Its 
inflammability, however, is a senous drawback, 
and aeronauts are glad to welcome another 
element which, though a little heavier than 
hydrogen, is non uiflammable (<See Helium) 
Another odd thmg about this remarkable 
gas hydrogen is that its chenucal actions m 
many ways resemble those of metals The more 
active metals displace it from water and dilute 
acids From some of the compounds of metals 
with oxygen and chlonne, it will m turn displace 
the metals For commercial purposes, hydrogen 
38 obtamed chiefly as a by product m the manu 
facture of caustic soda (sodium hydroxide) 
The hydrogen, released by the electrolysis of 
a solution of salt in water, is collected and 
compressed in steel ojlmders It may also be 
obtamed by hquefyi^ water gas, which is a 
mixture of hydrogen and carbon monoxide, 
obtamed when steam is blow n over red hot coke 
The hydrogen evaporates more readily than the 
carbon monoxide and is easily separated 
The chemical symbol of hydrogen is H Its 
atomic weight is 1 (or 1 OOS accordmg to the 
more recent international table of atomic 
weights) It has been hquefied at -423® F 

(184^1923), of vacuum flask fame, achieved its 
iiqucfaction m 1898 and itssohdificaUon in 1899 
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Hydrometer. Smee a floatmg body 
sinks propor^onately frirther in a light than m a 
heavy hqnid, the relative weight or specific 
gravity of hqmds can be determined in that way 
Instruments for this purpose 
are called hydrometers 
Usually, they consist of glass 
tubes, weighted at one end 
to hold them upright, and 
marked with a suitable scale 
This scale may indicate 
directly the ratio compared 
to water, or may be arbit- 
rary degrees hke those of 
the Baum5 scales 
Hydrometers are used to 
test the strength of the solu- 
tion in accumulators, to 
determine the richness cf 
milk, and to gauge the 
“granty,” or alcoholic con- 
tent, of beers and spirits 
Hyena. (Pron hl-e'-na) 
This unpleasant animal, 
about the size of a large dog, 
13 noted for its cowardice 
and the unearthly shneLs, 
like the laughter of a mamac, 
which it utters w hen excited 
The various species hve m 
caves and rums m central 
and southern Asia, and in 
Africa, and come out at 
mght to feed on carrion and 
start then dismal howling 
The hyena performs a 
valuable service to the 
health of the communities 

nert The diBerent-saed " 

weiEhts (or different dead ammals and thus 
liquids are fitted near acting as a scavenger So 
the smalte bulb at the cowardly that it rarely at- 
° '*”* tempts to defend itself, it 
does not dare to attack an animal that is stand- 
ing still , but It often so terrifies horses and 
cattle that they run till they fall from exhaus- 
tion Then the hyena tears its vrctiln to pieces 
It was formerly much dreaded m South Africa, 
where it often entered Kaffir dwelhngs at mght 
and carried off children even when they were 
sleepmg by their mothers 
lUiese carmvorous ammals are related in 
structure to the cats and the civets They are 
^ainly creatures with large heads, and their 
forelegs are longer than the hmdlegs, which 
pves them an awkward, shamblmg gait, while 
they are further distmguished from aU other 
large carnivora, except the African hunting dog 
by having only four toes on each foot and bv 
the non retractile claws Their pow erful teeth 

and jaws ore capable of crushing the hardest 



HYDROMETER 
The construebon of the 
uistniment is sboTHo 
here The difierent-saed 
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hygiene 



HYENAS AND JACKALS AT THEIR HORRID FEAST 
These are striped hyenas, feasting on the carcase of some creature, killed by a lion, perhaps, and left half-eaten for the desert 
scavengers Two jackals have come up, and these four slinking creatures ore snarling at one another over the meal Hyenas 
love bones, and so powerful are their jaws they can crack even the leg bone of an ox and so get at the marrow Actually, 

by their scavenging habits they do a good deal of useful work 

bones There are three varieties of the hyena downnght bad character, and it is therefore a 
the striped [Hyaena elriata), the spotted [H striking fact that even the hyena, when in 
crocata) and the brown [H bnmnea) Prob- captivity, has the capacity of regarding his 
ably no other animal has such a reputation for master tvith afiFection 


The SCIENCE of HEALTHY LIVING 

e live today tn such artificial conditions that, unless we keep our bodies 
in good condition, we are likely to fall into more or less permanent ill- 
health. Some main rules of hygiene arc given here 


Hygiene. You hve in a httle house aU 
by yourself It is your body People who 
own housBs take caie of them, and try to live 
in them just as comfortably as they can The 
first thing necessary to hve comfortably any- 
where is to keep everythmg sweet and clean 
It IS much better to use a house than to let it 
stand idle Thmgs rust out quicker than they 
wear out So it is with your body You must 
use every bit of it, every day, and live in every 
corner of it The bones and muscles become 
weak and stiff if they get no exercise Work- 
ing muscles and bone call for more blood 
This compels the heait to beat faster and 
stronger and the lungs to call for more air to 
keep the blood puiified All parts of the body 
should be exeicised equally Sivimming, row- 
ing, skating, bicycle nding, dancmg and plain 
walking m the fresh air are splendid exeicises 


Games hlie cricket, football, and tennis are 
fine, too They tram both mmd and body to 
thinlc and act quickly (See Physical Training) 
Don’t do anything half-heartedly or in a slovenly 
fashion Study hard and play hard 
Next, “ don’t worry ! ” You know “ care 
killed the cat,” and cats are supposed to have 
nine lives Don’t hurry, or overwork, or over- 
play Don’t he awake and think about " that 
examination ” If you do your best eveiy day, 
you don’t need to worry , and if you don’t 
do your best, worrying wdl only make it worse 
If your brain is to do good work it must have 
sleep Eight horns for work, eight for eatmg 
and playmg, and eight for sleep, is a good rule 
foi grown people diildren should haio less 
woik, and mote play and sleep 
Eat at regular hours Eat enough at meal 
times, and don’t eat between meal-times It 
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takes sevpral hours to empty a stomach Don’t 
make a meal of one kmd of food because you 
like it A dinner all of meat, potatoes and pie 
might suit an ostnch, 
but IB too heavy for a 
human being A mixed 
diet IS best for human 
beings (See Food) 

Wash your hands be 
fore jou eat, or else you 
may get disease germs in 
your food Take time to 
eat and chew your food 
well Many grown people 
eat as if they had to 
oatch a tram This is a 
greedy, unpleasant habit 
Besides, it is harmful 



BEFORE EVERY MEAL 
It ought to he a natural in- 
stinct not to sit Aoym to a 
nice dean table vnth dirty 
In chewmg, the mouth many boys 

makes a hquid (saliva) 
that the stomach needs for digestion If you 
eat too fast, the mouth hasn’t time to make 
enough of it, thus throwing extra w ork on the 
stomach and contnbuting to mdigestion Be- 
sides, your teeth need exercise The broad 
gnndmg teeth, or molars, m the back of the 
mouth usually decay first That is because we 
use them less than we do the front, cutting 
teeth, and not as Nature mtended Don’t 
overeat If you fill a furnace too full of 
coal you smother the fiire Doctors often 
have to be called to help people to digest the 
over generous Christmas dinners they have 
taken (See Digestion) 

'W’hen you were rubbmg yourself dry, after a 
bath, did you ever rub httle rolls up on your 
skm * That was dead skm, dust, dried sweat, 
and oil Warm water, soap, and scrubbmg 
with a brush remove it If not removed, it 
injures your health and makes you unpleasant to 
other people To keep the skin clean and 
healthy, a warm bath should be taken twice 
or more a week 
Your hair must be sham 
pooed as often as every ten 
days or two weeks, for dust, 
oil, perspiration and dead 
skm collect on the scalp, 
too The hands and face 
are outside m all weatheis, 
all the time, so you must 
got mto the nooks and cor- 
ners of ears, nose, knuckles 
and finger-nails every day 
The teeth must be brush^ 
after every meal, and the 
AND THE TEETH! mouth nnsed In a warm, 
Dirty teeth arc not only moist mOUth bits of food 

—but they are a cause > our lood grmders and 
oi much disease cutters for 70 years or more 



unless you take great care of them (See 
the article on Teethi) 

The mommg shower or plunge bath m cool 
water, followed by a brisk rub down with a 
coarse towel, bnngs the blood to the skin and 
makes you feel warm and bnglit and active It 
makes you less susceptible to sudden changes 
of temperature, so you do not “ catch cold ” 
easily Don’t forget to dnnk plentj of pure 
water Dnnk four to six glasses a daj, and 
more as you grow older Water washes 
through all the waste pipes of the body and 
cleans them It is best to dnnk before break- 
fast, between meals and at bed-tune Water 
at mcal-times dilutes the digestive juices m the 
stomach too much for proper digestion 

Wlien the lungs are filled with air, they ex- 
pand two inches or more That is why your 
clothmg should not be too tight The lungs 
go down almost to the waist hne You should 
breathe deep and full Slow, deep breathing 
for fix e minutes before an open window imme- 
diately you nse every morning is one of the 
most healthful of simple exercises Clothmg 
should be warm enough for the weather, but 
not so heavy that it tires you to wear it The 
weight should hang from the shoulders, not 
from the hips Don’t wear shoes m which you 

cannot wriggle 
^ your toes Shoes 
for children should 
have straight, 
broad soles and 
good-sized heels 
Don’t be afraid 
of fresh air Use 
it all the time 
There is plenty of 
it and it costs no- 
thing Your lungs 
do not like to 
FRESH AIR IS SO CHEAP breathe Second- 
Some peop<e, when they go to bed, hand air They 
shut their windows to keep out the need the oxygen 

night air That is a habit that may 4.v,„+ t 

lead to a cold m the head *^^11 aiT 

(See Air) A great 
many people are “ afraid of night air ” That is 
nonsense Doctors cure people with sick limgs 
by making them sleep out of doors You can 
keep \ our lungs well by sleeping with the wm- 
dowB wide open and putting on enough bed 
clothes to keep warm 

Breathe through the nose, not the mouth 
The nose warms and moistens the air and has 
countless httle hairs that catch the dust and 
keep it from gettmg mto your lungs If jou 
cannot breathe through your nose, you possibly 
have “ adenoids,” which are excessive growths 
of Ivmph tissue m the space between the back 
of the nose and the throat Adenoids are bad 
for the health m many ways, and they should be 
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other 

therefore should be 
treated by a doctor 
(See Respiration) 

Fresh air never made 
anyone “catch cold” 
But impure air, 
mng m houses fypaffdeif 
that ai e too warm 
and close, sitting in 
draughts when over- 
heated, and sittmg wth 
wet clothmg and feet. 
Will often lower the 
body’s resistance and 
make you catch cold 
Keep warm and dry, 
well-fed, clean, active 
and cheerful, dnnkpure 
water and breathe fresh 
air , and you will keep 
well Don’t go where you 


easily 

ma\ 



Shoufders 

Squared 


Round 

Shoulder 


Narrow 

Chest 



^Stoopma 

Back 


Often children m school arc 
tliought to be stupid when 
they arc only hard of 
beanng (See Ear) 

Your eyes are the van 
dows of your soul They 
should be clear and bright, 
for you cannot see through 
dim glass If prmt blurs, 
or spots dance before your 
eyes, if you cannot see 
without squinting, or 
cannot recogm/e a friend 
across the street, or if you 
often have a headache 


after stud3nng, when you 
feel well otherwise, you 
may need to wear glasses 
You can mjuie good eyes 
m several ways You 
must not read very fine 
pnnt for too long a qiell, 
or read by a dim light 


^ ^ _ the art of correct breathing 

know there is anvthme of great importance in breathing 

•> " person should stand erect with his shoulders thrown ™ i v. , , , , 

catching reopleused back, a position which automatically eicpands the chest, hght should fall on 
to think all children had and with the ahdomen drawn in Right, are shown the page or the Work you 
to have measles, mumps, ** round shoulders, contracted chest and protruding are dome, not m vour 

an(lwhooping.oougU,aiid ih.t pa 

that these diseases were dazzle If your eyes feel 

not serious Now we know they are often serious, tired, rest them by bathmg them in cold water 
and that we may escape them if we avoid the and closm^ them for a short while 


germs that cause them ( 5 ee Germ Theory of 
Disease) Scarlet fever and diphtheria are very 
dangeious Don’t drink from a pubho dnnking- 
cup, because it is very likely to contam the 
genns of some disease 
Finally, don’t sit 
“ humped up ” in a chair 
or at a school desk Raise 
your chest, hold your 
head up, whether you are 
sittmg, standmg, or walk- 
ing Wrong habits of 
posture make narrow 
chests, round shoulders, 
and curved spmes 
M ^ dentist should ex- 
sit Up nice and straight, like ^Bline yOUl teeth twiCe a 
this So many children get year Even baby’s teeth 
all humped up when they should be kept clean, and 
are reading cavitics m them should be 
filled That mil make them last'longer, keep the 
stomach healthier and make the second teeth 
stronger and better m every way It saves 
money and pain, too 

If there are smgmg or buzzmg noises m the 
ears, if the ears ache often or pus runs from 
them, or jou cannot hear what people say to 
you easily, you should go to an ear specialist 



A wise mother knows a great many things to 
help boys and girls over small troubles But if 
the trouble is something she doesn’t understand, 
it IS best to see a doctor Don’t take patent 
medicines If you are so ill that you need 
medicine, probably you don’t knoAv the kind you 
need, nor how any land will affect you And a 
great many patent medicines have poisons and 
dangerous drugs in them (See Drugs , Mcdi- 
cme and Surgery) 

So much for the care of your body But 
there is another side to hygiene that is just as 
important and it deals vath the household 

The house in vhich you and your family hve 
must be kept clean from cellar to roof If there 
is a basement, this should be light and dry and 
airy Once a 5^ear the walls of the cellar should 
be whitewash^ The bving rooms should be 
thoroughly cleaned at least tivico a year, and 
the vails distempered or painted once If the 
walls are papered, the paper should be cleaned 
Hardv ood floors, with small mgs, are the best 
floor coyermgs because mgs can be cleaned out 
of doors and the floors washed Iron or brass 
beds are cleaner than wood Window drnpenes 
and all beddmg should be washable Vacuum 
cleaners or carpet sweepers and soft cloths 
should be used for sweeping and dusting, 
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THE Stni {■ the ereatest doctor in 
the world 1 Bat only lately have 
the world's doctors anderstood 
Jnst how the sun manages to give 
os hta medicine The mystery Ues 
In 'ergosteroV e chemical In onr 
skins, and in “altra-vlolet rays,” 
certain of the son's rays which yon 
can’t see These rays ^ve ns a fine 
Coat of tan activate the ergesterol, 
and create what is known as vita- 
min D This vitamin enables ear 
boUes to nuke aconer nse of the 
lime and mineral salts in milk and 
vegetables, so that onr teeth and 
bones may grow strong The 
youngsters bnUdlng a snow fort 
(above) while the sun browns 
them, and the baby having a / 
gorgeous time on the beach, are » 
getting vitamin D in the easiest, , 
pieasantest way The very good c 
girl, below, taldng cod-liver oil * 
without comnlaint is get ' 


too, for cod-liver oil is just 
vitamin D But even the snn bath 
can be overdone never stay too 
long In the snn jnst long enough 
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ARTIFICIAL SHIn/tGHT, containing 
even more ultra-violet rays than the 
natural sunlight, is now produced b 
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It ha< beca found that by irradUtiiis cer- 
tain foods they can he made to contain 
▼itamInD The pictnre at the upper rieht 
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of the Unlvei^ 
slty of Wisconsin. 


LAMPS which bathe the patient in arti- 
ficial sunlight are now aneeestfnlly nsed 
Physicians warn, however, that these 
Jampe are dangeroua In the hands of the 
amateur, who should never nse them 
except whan following a doctor’s Instruc- 
tions 
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because brooms and feather dusters scatter dust 
The waste pipes of kitchen sinks, laundry tubs 
and batliroom plumbmg become foul with 
decaying matter They must be flushed every 
week or so with boihng water and washing soda' 
or chloride of hme to get all dirt out Sunlight 
and soap are great punfiers, so plumbmg should 
never be boxed in Old, dirty, boxed-m plumb 
mg 18 often responsible for sewer gas or foul air 
about the house 

Stale food should not be allowed to remam in 
pantnes Gaibage should be burnt every day, 
or placed m a dustbin wth a 
properly fittmg lid, ready to be 
taken away by the dustman 
There should not be a crumb of 
bread or sugar left hung about 
to attract flies Fhes bnng the 
germs of serious fevers and 
other diseases, so doors and 
\vindows should be screened 
Food should be fresh Flour 
and many dry foods may be 
kept for months m dry store- 
rooms If unfit for use they 
smell mouldy Meat, butter, 
eggs and milk also warn us of 
decay through our noses Fruit 
that cannot be eaten while it 
IS fresh should be cooked 

A family should be sure the 
d rinkin g water 18 pure Uncon 
tammated sprmg water is the 
best and purest of all In 
cities water is supphed from 


reservoirs fed by spnngs or rivers, or from a lake 
Sometimes’^it is necessary to filter oi boil the 
water Boiled water should be cooled and air 
should be put back mto it by pounng it from 
one vessel to another several times This must 
be done because boiled water tastes “ flat ” It 
is not unhealthy, but people care so httle for it 
that they wdl not dnnk enough Water m city 
leservoirs is often purified with chloride of lime 
or other harmless chemicals (See Waterworks) 
Heat 18 the next important thing You do not 
want a hot-house Hot-houses are useful for 




PROGRESS IN REFUSE COLLECTION 

An interesting comparison in methods of refuse coUection is seen here 
exceedingly unhygienic method of the open dust-cart which spreads durt and dirt and 
Teims ^the same time , below, the “ Trommel Wagon •' system, vn* its four self 
closing receivers, shown Upping its load on to a mumcipal dump 


growmgdehcate plants Hot 
dwelhng-houses grow deb 
cate people The tempera 
ture of a house should be 
65 or 60 degrees by a thoi mo 
meter hung m the middle of 
the room And it should bo 
an even temperature, not 70 
for a httle while and then 50 
Ventilation should be 
studied Fireplaces are the 
best ventilators, even uhen 
there is no fire m them, for 
bad air is drawn up the 
chimney A wrmdow lowered 
from the top for a few mehes 
m cold weather lets fresh air 
in between the sashes, and 
the bad air out above 
The time we need to be 
most careful about venti- 
lation IS m the mnter On 
cold winter evemngs all the 
family likes to sit in the 
cosy hvmg-room If the 
ventilation is poor, in an 
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The advance of medical science— especially 
the progre'is which has been made in microscopic 
research mto the causes of disease— together 
with the spread of education has tended power- 
fidly to awaken national endeavour in matters 
both of personal and pubhe hjgienc Offices of 
Health have been estabhshed everywhere One 
of the most important phases of their work is 
represented by the law which makes compulsory 
the notification to the authorities of every case 
of certain diseases which falls under the notice 
of the householder or medical attendant or both 
Another is the regular medical and dental in- 
spection of school children b'i quahfied doctors 
of both sexes 

The authorities, being earlv informed of the 
appearance of any cases of such disease, can 
take prompt measures for their isolation and 
their remoial, if need be, to hospital liie sea- 
ports, too, are now narrowly watched by their 
special health officers, and suspicious cases 
of illness on vessels arnvmg in harbour are 
at once dealt with In this n av the importation 
mto this country of plague, cholera and other 
tropical diseases has been prevented 
In the domain of industrial hygiene great 
stndes liave also been made Formerlj , the dust 
and foul au- of factones were responsible for a 
great number of senous diseases but the mea- 
sures taken bj’’ the authorities have been highh 
successful, and compaiatively few instances of 
diseases of this nature are now recorded Simi- 
hrlj, cases of lead and other poisoning m fnc- 
tones have also been greatly r^uced For this 


WHERE FLIES CANNOT ENTER 
F1ie« «re, generally speaking, the most dangerous creatures 
to enter our homes and every care should be taken to see 
that they do not contanunate our food unth dirt and disease 
germs Particularly in hot weather food should be kept 
covered, perhaps m such a meat safe as is Ulustrated here. 

hour or two the o-cjgen supplj m the room gets 
too low for comfort or health 
A house should be orderly quiet and cheerful 
Loud noises reallj hurt man}' people Nenes 
need rest as well as bones and muscles brains 
and stomachs In cities, tramcars and railwa} 
trams, factory whistles and carts and noisy 
crowds are alwajs Immraermg on peoples 
nertes Homes arc tlie places to rest nerves 
So don’t slam doors or scrape your chair legs on 
the floor, or throw jour shoes across the room, 
or shout to someone upstairs You may yell on 
a farm, or at a football game where everyone is 
jcllmg Ver} good people often quarrel and cry 
about little things, because 
their nerv es ore tormented 
all the time itch these 

danger signals bick nerves 
take a long time to cure 
Fmallf, don’t take all 
I our 1 roubles into the house 
to talk over Laugh and 
grow fat, and siic the 
doctor’s bills Bring all 
the cheerful tlungs, the 
pleasant things, the funny 
things xou conic across, 
into the house No f iniilj 
IS ns health} ns it might be 
unless it is happj 
H\gicnc deals with the 
cuuves and prciention of 
disease in their relation to 
the presen ation of health 
In this sense Ingienc lias 
well been named prc\cn. 

ireksTr^nntuinnTrtbe o ih a ™ DENTIST r« 

work of the phjsicnn bl '’^ame unendurable Nowadays most of our schools hare teeth inspection at regulw 
Its cndcai our to rcmo\ c '"V***' ““ the dentist comes to pay you a visit instead of the other way round This 
the caines of disease IdSS Co-^Zif,^ travelling denbst sent out by the We-t Sussex County Council 

Education Co-nmittec to those villages where there arc no facilities for dental treatment 
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care on the part of the authorities the whole 
community has reason to he thankful 
Within the sphere of the health of the home, 
science lias of late years made great progress 
The principle of safe and sanitary drainage, 
whereby a house can be tiapped off efficiently 
fioin the public sewers and the mroads of sewer 
gas prevented, is practised everywhere Ques- 
tions of ventilation and of lighting are being 
studied, and the warming of houses is no longer 
loft to chance Personal health, which ranges 
from questions of food and drink to those of clean- 
hness and clothes, is not neglected amid the 
general improvement m h 3 fgiemc education 
Hygrometer. One of 

the important factors which the 
Meteorological Office must take 
into account m making its forecasts 
is humidity — t e , the amount of 
moisture m the atmosphere To 
measure this, vaiious instruinonts 
are used, called " hygrometers 
One of the simplest is the toy 
knoivnasthe “weather house,” at 
the door of wlueh a man appears if 
the iveather is about to be ivot, and 
a woman if it is to be fine It is 
opeiated by catgut thieads, which 
grow shorter as the humidity in- 
creases and lengthen os it decreases, 
thus movmg the figures Hair also 
contracts when moist, and is used 
in the haw hygrometer, moving a 
needle on a scale as it changes in A HYGROMETER 
length With the humidity This is a wet- and dry-bulb 

The wet- and dry-bulb hygro- hygrometer The musim of 
meter, also called the “ psychro- 
meter,” is the most generally used 
In the “ shng psyohrometer ” type 
two thermometers are fastened side 
by side on a stand, exactly alike 
except that the bffib of one is 
covered with wet musim The thermometers 
are then whiiled or fanned, and the evaporation 
of the moisture in the musim oauses a fall m 
temperature m the wet-hulb theimometer — 
rapid if the day is dry, and shght if it is damp 
The dry thermometer records the actual tem- 
perature of the air, and by comparmg the two 
readmgs the humidity can he detenmned from 
a set of prepared tables 
Another type is the dow-pomt or condonsmg 
hygrometer This makes use of ether, which 
evaporates very quickly and soon cools one of 
the thermometers doivn to the point at which the 
moisture m the air begms to condense as dew 
From the dew-point and the temperatmo of the 
air as given the other thermometer, the 
lelative humidity can be deterimned 
In chemical hygrometers the moisture con- 
tamed in a given volume of air is absorbed by 
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some such substance as calcium chloride 


IS kept wet by means of the 
thread dipped in water , the 
drop in temperature due to 
eraporation measures the 
humidity of the atmosphere 
Courten heanttl i Zamira 


_ — — — or 

sulphuric acid, and the moreaso m weight gives 
the amount of moisture 
Hygrometers are used in many modem 
schools and office bmldmgs to measure humidity 
so that moisture can be thrown mto the air when 
it becomes too dry 

Hygrometers are also used in industries m 
ivhich humidity is an exceedingly important 
factor, such as the manufactiiie of textiles, 
cigars, and paper By using hygrometers the 
amount of moisture present m the factory can 
bo legulated to a mcety, and thus the work 
can proceed under ideal conditions 

Hymns. The singing of 
hymns that express feehngs of 
adoration, praise or rehgious fer- 
vour has always occupied a prom- 
inent place m Christian worship 
But hymns oie older than Christ- 
ianity The Greeks had their 
lijTnns, and the ivord hymn is 
ongmally Greek, meaning a festive 
song or ode m piaise of gods or 
heroes It is said that Hilary, 
Bishop of Arles, composed the first 
Christian hymn about ad 431 
Strictly speakmg, a hymn is a 
solemn song of praise oi tnumph 
addressed to God A versification 
of the Psalms of David is 
called a psalm, and that of 
other parts of Scripture, a 
paraphrase 

The popularity of hymns 

arises from the fact that they 
furmsh a religious congee 
gation ■with the opportumty 
of taking an active part m 
the service, instead of bemg 
merely hsteners to a preacher 
As early as 633 the use of hymns was 
sanctioned m churches, and smee that tune rehg- 
ious poets and versifiers have been pouring out a 
stream of hymns, some of Avhioh have gamed 
world-wide populanty In our church hymnals 
today there are translations from Latm and 
Greek hymns of the early Cliristian Church 
Other hymns, again, m common use are from 
the German, as for example “ Noiv thank ivo all 
our God ” Luther did much to promote the use 
of hymns m the German Protestant Church 
Amongst the great Enghsh hj'mn wTiters a 
foremost place must be given to Charles and 
John Wesley, Isaac Watts and William Coivper 
John Henry Newman must be included, 
too, if only because of his poem, “Lead, 
Kindly Light ” Enghsh h-\Tnns liave been 
translated mto every language, and are sung 
by Christian converts of all nationalities from 
one end of the world to the other Perhaps the 
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THE VILLAGE CHOIR SINGS A HYMN 


Church choirs have not always sat in the chancel or been dressed in cassocks and surphces, 
indeed they often occupied the gallery at the back of the church, like the motley collection of 
singers and instnimentahsts in this painting by Thomas Webster in tbe Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The players took the place of the organ, 'ndien organs were too expensive for a village 
Church But then, as now, the singing of hymns was the most popular part of the service 


Hertfordshire As she 
had ao pen or paper 
handy, she scratched 
the words on the win- 
dow-pane with the 
diamond in her ring 
There the words re- 
mained for years 
after the hymn had 
becomemdely known 
all over the world 
Another famous 
hymn written in 
peculiar circum- 
stances was “Lead, 
Blmdly Light “ This 
was composed by 
J H Newman, then 
an Anghcan priest, 
when becalmed m an 
orange boat m the 
Mediterranean m 1833 


most popular hymns m the language are “ On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers,” “ Abide with Me,” 

‘ Rock of Ages,” “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
and “ Jesu, lover of my soul ” , while one of the 
first hymns httle children learn to smg is that 
sneet melody, “ There’s a Fnend for Little 
Children ” 

The story of the ongm of some of our most 
popular hymns is m many instances veiy 
mterestmg Who would ever have thought 
that the Rev S Banng Gould's “Onward, 
Chnstian Soldiers," composed as it was for a 
Yorkshire Sunday School procession, would 
emerge from obscunty and become one of the 
most popular hymns m the whole world 1 

The beautiful hymn “ Abide with Me ” was 
wntten by the Rev Henry Francis Lyte, a 
clergyman at Bnsham, Devonshire, m 1847, 
two months before his death, and no doubt it 
was the consciousness of his failmg health that 
mspued the beautiful words — 

Swift to Its close ebbs out life s little day 

This faithful mmister had preached his last 
sermon m his beloved church, had said farewell 
to his flock of hardy flshermen who loved him 
like a father, and hiid returned home to muse on 
the past and the future And as he sat and 
contemplated the nearness of his end, the 
inspiration of “ Abide with Me ” came to liiin 
m a moment He wrote the words down and 
gave them mto the care of his wife, and when 
the news of his death came to Bnxham a few 
weeks later the hymn was brought out and 
lus parishioners sang it for the first time m the 
parish church 

It 13 said that the first verse of “ Our Blest 
Redeemer, ere He breath’d,” came to the 
composer, Harriet Auber, when she was musmg 
by her window m a house at Hoddesdon, 


Hypnotism. Many strange occur- 
rences which were once looked on as miraculous, 
magical, or delusional have been explamed by 
modern science as the results of that httle- 
understood mental condition known as 
“ hypnosis," or hypnotism This condition 
resembles normal sleep, except that the hypno- 
tized subject may retam some of his active 
faculties such as the power to walk, talk and 
understand what is said to him At the com- 
mand of the operator the patient will lose all 
sensation m a leg or an arm, so that a pm can 
be thrust mto either wnthout paid The heartbeat 



THE * ROCK OF AGES ’ 

Few people know of the interesting ongm of the famous 
hymn, “ Rock of ages, cleft for me It was wntten by Rev 
Augustus Toplady (1740-1778) while he was taking shelter 
from a storm m tlus cleft at Bumngton Combe, Somerset. 
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HYPNOTISM 

UiG liram In sleep, 
the faculties of the 
conscious brain be 
come dulled and lose 
connexion with the 
body and with each 
other But it is pos 
sible to keep one or 
more of the faculties 
half awake, as m the 
case of the lueman 
who sleeps through 
any amount of ordin 
ary noise but springs 
up at the faintest 
tinkle of the fire 
alarm A similar con- 
dition is pioduced in 
hypnosis All the 
conscious faculties 
are put to sleep, e"^- 
cept the faculty to 
respond to sugges 
tions of the hypnotist 
The hypnotist’s mind 
and iviU take the 

SELF-HYPNOTIZBD HOLY MEN OF INDIA place of the patient’s 

To attain holiness, the fanatical Hindu devotee will often resort to extreme methods These two niind and Will and 
fakirs sitting on boards of sharp spikes during the Durga Puja Festival at Calcutta have developed -ymof nf tha 

their immunity to pain by constant imposition of will-power over their bodies, i e by self-hypnosis , ° " j 

Their expressions betray no discomfort, and they can sit like this for days together ideas which might lead 

the patient to refuse 

can be made sloiver or faster, a nso m a suggestion are asleep, the body, which 

temperature and perspiration can be mduced remams active, will answer to his commands 

and there are records of cases where drops of The methods used to produce hypnosis ate 
blood have been made to ooze through the alun usually simple The patient is asked to fix 
The hypnotized person aviII perform ridiculous his eyes on some object and to make his mind 
actions, or carrv out feats of skill and strength a “ blank ” as far as possible The hypnotist 
impossible to lum under normal conditions savs a few low soothing words, and may even 

In light hypnosis a person may remember stioke the head or pass his hands before the 

the facts of lus noimal life and may recall when eyes A condition resembling natural sleep 
he “ wakes up ” w'hat he said and did while sets m, except that the operator holds the 
h 3 rpnotized , but deep hypnosis produces a patient’s attention and prevents complete 
complete loss of memory m both respects, slumbei Contraiy to popular behef, it is 
unless the operator ordeis the patient to almost impossible to hypnotize a normal person 
remember sometlung Perhaps the most useful against his will, or cause him to do acts which 
feature of hypnotism is found m what are aie contrary to his deep-seated pnnciples 

called “ post-hypnotic suggestions ” These are Hypnotism has been practised for centuries 
suggestions made to the patient while hypno- by the devotees of various religious cults m 
tized and which he will carry out aftei wards For Asia and Africa Self -hypnosis is doubtless 
instance, if the operator tells him that, when he often the explanation of the ability of Hindu 
awakens, he must take off lus coat as soon as fakirs and Moslem dervishes to submit to 
someone coughs four times the patient will do processes which normally would cause 
so, TOthout bemg conscious of the leason for the excruciatmg pam 

action It IS tins effect of hypnotism which is When hypnotism first began to be studied it 
used by certain medical speciabsts m breaking was called “ ammal magnetism,” or “ mesmer- 
drug habits, in certam forms of nervous diseases ism,” aftei Dr F A Mesmer of Vienna, who 
and in oluomc functional disorders used it to heal certam nervous ailments m the- 

To understand even the simplest facts of late 18th century It remained a great mystery 
hj^notism, it is necessary to reahze the close howe'ver, and was generally associated with 
connexion between the mind and the body superstition and baud, until modem psychology 
through the nervous system, which centres in gave it a firm basis in soienco 
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'T'BE ninth letter of the alphabet is one of the simplest of the letters in form but 
it was not nlwavs so Among the Egyptians it was represented by two parallel 
lines ^ and the senbes wrote it like thisy The Phoenicians gave it the form ^ and 
called It Tod As wntten by the Hebrews (0 sras such a httle msimificant Tetter 
that its name came to be need for the smallest part the least bit of anjihing (our word 
]Ot ”) Thus Christ la quoted ns saying Tul heaven and earth pass one ]ot or one 
tittle shall m no wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled ” (Slatthew v 18) The Greek 
word for the letter I (I<M) is nsed m the same war Among the Greeks Iota was hrst 
written os a zigzag mark resembling a thnndorbolt, W it finally straightened np mto the 
upright I which the Romans adopted The old letter Yod had onsinally been a con 
sonant with a sound like that of oar 1 / In Latin it was used sometimes as a i owel and 
sometimes as a consonant As a vowel, its name and its long sound originally rhymed 
with bee and it was not until tho end of the 16th centuiy that its long sound m 
English became t The ' 1 ’ tovnd* (long and short) are the most fireqnent vowel sounds m English, though 
tho Itlier E occurs more often 



Ibex. (Pron T'-beks) The homeland of this 
mid goat, Capra ibex, ib among the most 
precipitous and maccessible heights of the Alps, 
Pyrenees, Caucasus, and Himalaya mountains 
It hves habitually above the line of perpetual 
snow, only descending to graze at mght 

The splendid horns of the male, 30 to 60 
inches long, nse from the crest of tho skull in a 
long, graerful, backward sweep, and are marked 
on the front with hold cross ndges The fore- 
legs are shorter than the hind legs, making it 
easier for the ammal to go up a slope than down 
The hair is reddish grej , and longer m wmter 
than at other tunes 

Ibexes feed m small herds, but the older males 
usually live alone and at higher levels than 
the females and the young The Alpine ibex, 
Capra thex, is now rare and is protected by 
law , it 13 separated only by sbght differ- 
ences from the Afncan and Pyrenean species 

Ibsen, Henbik ( 1828 - 
1906) This great Nor- 
wegian poet and dramatist is 
remembered as a stern, lonelj 
figure searching into the souls 
of Mankind and mto the 
problems of societj , and find- 
ing more evil than good in the 
world about him, though had 
he achieved success earlier in 
life, his work would probabh 
haac been of a different 
character 

Born at Skien, southern 
Norvaj, he was, because of 
poicrtj, apprenticed to an 
apotheenrj atGmustaduhen 
still a bo\ , and suffered seven 
\cars of dnidgcn at dis 
tasteful tasl s At the age 
of nineteen when he began 
to write poetri, he appeared 
to Ins unbmpathctic towns 
men as “ n clonnn and 
smistcr ^ outh XJnhappi 
iiC'.- so spurred him to effort 


that at twenty two he had prepared himself for 
entrance to the Umversity of Chnstiama (now 
Oslo) and bad wntten a tragedy in blank verse 
Unable to remain m college long enough to 
graduate, he did poorly paid newspaper work, 
managed a small theatre, studied scemc art in 
journeys to Denmark and Germany, and wrote 
15 T 1 CS and unsuccessful plays for a dozen \ ears 
The most original of modem dramatists, 
Ibsen was long m discovering his true bent, and 
he waited still longer for recognition to lift him 
above want His “ Warriors of Helgeland,” 
which marked an epoch m Norwegian hterature, 
and “ Love’s Comedy,” the first of the social 
satires for wluch he is particularly famous, 
were coldly received at first In bitterness of 
spint, Ibsen left Norway Two jears later, in 
1866, be sent bac)\ from Borne his splendid poetic 
drama, “ Brand,” and aroused his native 
country to tardy acknowledgment of his gemus 
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Th^ .b. mountain ibexes in a battle of horns 

horns arenas you Me*h»r/T ‘h® mast handsome members of Us tribe fo' 

Way they may stniggle lor hours to upset each other 
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The Norwegian Parliament granted hun a pension and asked 
him to come home, but until 1892 he chose to live abroad 
Success won, he devoted himself to writing satiric com- 
edies of modern social life Setting himself seriously to 
work to diagnose the ills of society, he abandoned verse 
and wrote cnsp dialogue m everyday language Misfortune 
had developed m him a biting irony , and his plays were 
BO audacious, pessimistic and scornful of social hypocrisy 
that they could not be ignored He challenged heated dis- 
cussion and was denounced as " immoral ” Ibsen’s only 
reply was sarcasm and defiance Hia own opmion he put 
m the mouth of his characters ‘ ‘ A mmority may be right, 
a majority is always wrong ” 

His recogmtion was greater abroad than in Ins native 
land By some he was held to pose as a moral teacher, 
like Tolstoy, but tins Ibsen himself demed He was simply 


ICARUS 




HENRIK IBSEN AND A SCENE FROM ONE OF HIS PLAYS 

This painbng is of a scene from Ibsen’s saga-drama, “The Pretenders," written in 
1864 The plot concerns Ear' Skule, a man bom to doubt, who disputes the throne of 
Norway with the rightful monarch, Hakon Hakonsson Skule sets up a kingship, 
surrounding himself with regal pomp fshown here), but inevitably falls Above, 
right, IS a portrait taken in old age of Henrik Ibsen himself, the great Norwegian 
dramatist who, in his own way, did as much for the drama of the world as 
Euripides or Shakespeare 


a commentator, prescribing 
no remedies for social evils , 
and in time it was recognized 
that his chief claim to dis 
tinction was as a playwright 
He scorned the “ happy end- 
ing,” and restored to the 
sentimentahzed drama some- 
thing of Greek simplicity and 
logic His plots are masterly, 
his dramatic sense unerring 
Ibsen’s plays have been 
translated mto all European 
languages, and performed in 
manylands HediedatClirist- 
lama (Oslo), May 23, 1900 
The Norwegian setting of 
Ibsen’s plays was probably 
m great measure responsible 
for the tardy recognition of 
them ments The characters 
seemed unreal, mainly because 
they moved in unfamiliar sur- 
roundings It remained for 
the pens of such wntois as 
George Bernard Shaw and 
Wilham Archer to point out 
that these apparently e\otio 
figures were world types 
To Ehghsh readers and play- 
goers Ibsen’s best known 
works are “Brand” (1860) , 
“ Peer Gynt” (1867), “The 
Pillars of Society ” (1877) , 
“A Doll’s House,” (1879), 
“ Ghosts ” (1881) , “ Hedda 
Gabler”(1890), and “Little 
Eyolf” (1894) 

Ic'arus. The tale of this 
young man is certainly one of 
the earliest of all those tales 
of which the moral is the ti agio 
end that awaits inordinate 
ambition For Icarus was the 
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In this lovely painting by Herbert J Draper, sea-nymphs are bewailing the fate of Icarus, the son of the legendary Creek 
sculptor and engineer Oa^lus The tatter employed by Minos, the lung of Crete, to build the labyrinth m which to imprison 
the monstrous Minotaur, was placed in it himself, and mvented pairs of wings on which he and his son could escape But poor 
Icarus flew too near the stm, and, the wax that held together hts wmgs feathers melting, fell headlong into the Aegean Sea. 

Tale CaUer^ loBdom 










ICARUS 


Daedalus, and with 
his father, ho was flying away from the great 
lung Minos, who had imprisoned them Their 
wings, the mvention of Daedalus, wore of 
leathers, fastened to their sbouldois inth wav 
Daedalus flew safely along, but hia son, am 
bitious to go higher, went so high that he came 
too near the sun Tlie wa\ which secured his 
wings was melted and the youth dropped to his 
death in that part of the Aegean Sea which 
has ever since borne his name, the Icanan Sea 
(See the article on Daedalus) 


!ce. When water is sufBciently cooled it 
boconiGs fi}i6d with £i luultitudo of six-sidod 
needle-hke crystals, which increase and intei- 
lace until the whole mass becomes solid ice In 
water which frceyes naturally this change to a 
sohd state bogms at the surface and spreads 
graduallj' inw ards When the freezmg process 
IB complete the crystals are so closely packed 
that they cannot be separately discerned 
Fresh water normally fieezes at 32“ Fahron 
heit or r'' Centigrade at atmospheric pressure, 
salt watci at a lower temperature But if oil 
IS poured over water m a vessel, and the vessel 
IR kept absolutely still, the water may he cooled 
to 1 0° Fahrenheit w ithout freezing If the vessel 
.8 shghtly shaker or jarred, however, the water 
sohdifies at once Most substances contract as 
they freeze, but this is not truo of w'ator Water 
expands upon freezing by ono-oleventh of its 
own bulk its pouit of greatest density being 
4“ C, above and below which the expansion 
takes placf (See Freezing , Eefrigoration) 


Many thousands of years ano 
W'hon the mammoth end the mastodon still 
roamed the trackless forests, vast ice sheets 
tonnod over the northern part of the world 
Ihe ICO was so deep that only the highest moun- 
tarn peaks were nsiblo above it The ice sheets 
were formed from the snoiv which fell m great 
quantities when the climate was not warn 
enough to melt it 


In North America the ice reached great thick- 
ness, especially m Labrador, near the western 
shore of Hudson Bay and m the mountams of 
British Columbia In Europe the ice was at least 
G,000 feet deep over Norway Scotland, Ireland 
and all but the southern part of England wore 
covered by a thick layer of ice which was con- 
tinuous acioss the North Sea with the Scandma 
vian ice-cap Much of Germany and Russia 
w ere buried beneath great thicknesses of ice 


The glacial period, or Ice Age, consisted of 
several glacial epochs, separated by mterglacial 
epochs of milder clunate, during which the ice 
sheets were reduced or perhaps disappeared 
altogether The last glacial epoch ended some 
25,000 years ago, as nearly as is now known 
The first glacial epoch of the period was perhaps 
forty or fifty times as long ago The moltmg 
of the ice produced quantities of water, which 
gathered into lakes wherever basms were present 
The melting of the last ice sheet left a thick 
deposit of debris, called “ drift,” on the surface 
which it had covered Tlie drift consisted of 


rocky and earthy debris which the ice had 
scraped and broken off from the land over which 



When, dunng the Ice Age, the great sheets of ice swept down oret the emsting rock- 
surfaces they literallp smoothed them down rounding oH sharp parts and grinding 
projections Dat. Small, rounded rock-surfaces like those seen in this photograph are 
relics of that time, and, from their resemblance to the backs of a flock of sheep, are 
called from the french for “rocks *’ and "sheep " “roches moutonnees “ 


It passed 

The irregular distribution of 
the drift, as well ns the erosion 
of the ice, left many depres- 
sions without outlets m tlie 
surface, and m these depressions 
ponds and lakes w'ere formed 

Indeed, the ice sheets made 
great changes in the physical 
features of the regions they 
covered In addition to the 
lakes, they left the surface 
strewn with boulders of 
various kinds of rock, many 
of them of great size Some 
of them had been transported 
hundreds of miles from the / 
places where the ice broke ' 
them from the bed-rock 
Some of the lakes occupy 
basins made by the damming 
of river valleys by drift which 
the ice left By means of 
these boulders, and of the 
smoothmg ofl* and scratchmg 
of the rocks over which the 
ice sheets passed, the evtent 
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Dunne the tee Age, it was, as yon would eicpect, intensely cold and those animals which managed to sumvedid so imally 
because they were endowed with a thick and wooUy coat. Here is a typical scene in the flat steppe county of Northern 
France during one ol these periods. The great eeatures m the foreground are woolly rhinoceroses one of which appears to 
haye sunk, perhaps for ever into a snow-dnft In the distance arc saiga antelope and a small herd of mammoths 

Anunem iluinm ct Satnral Hutorg 


of the sheets and the direction mvihich they 
moved can he worked out quite accurately 

The many waterfalls within the area covered 
by the ice, both m the east and west, are m 
most cases due to changes of drainage caused 
by the great glacier , for many of the earher 
valleys were Med by the deposits made by the 
ice, and when it melted the surface waters sought 
new courses In the glaciated area there are 
manv peat beds, formed m marshes which de 
veloped m shallow basins m the surface after 
the ice sheet melted 

The ice, which encroached gradually on 
regions previously warm, must have submitted 
all hvmg thmgs to new and disturbmg com 
ditious In consequence, some ammals became 
extinct at this time, others movmg southward 
Stan existed m Europe dunng the early mter 
glacial epochs, but there is yet no evidence that 
he exist^ m America until after the Ice Age 

Tlie cause of the derolopmeut of these pro- 
digious ice sheets is not known with certainty 
Some scientists beUeved that it was due to the 
temporary eleiation of those parts of the earth 
where the ice gathered , but this view does not 
find much support m fact Others have attn 
buted the Ice Age to astronomical causes This 
explanation also seems untenable, m the hght 
of known facts At present, the most probable 
hypotliesis is that great changes m clmiate are 
the result of changes in the constitution of the 
atmosphere If, for example, the amount of 
carbon dioxide m the air u ere to be increased, the 
temperature of the earth would rise , if de- 
creased, the temperature woidd become colder 
Rational explanations of variations m the 
amount of carbon dioxide can be suggested 
{See the articles on Geology and Glacier) 


Icebergs. Shortly before midmght on 
April 14, 1912, m the waters of the Atlantic 
about 1,600 miles north-east of New York, 
there occurred one of the greatest marine dis 
asters m all history The giant British steam- 
ship Titamc — ^the largest vessel then afloat — ^ivas 
making her maiden tnp from Southampton to 
New York, when she suddenly struck the under- 
water shelf of an iceberg Two hours later the 
ship sank, sucking down all but 706 of her 
2,300 passengers and creu In answer to frantic 
wireless calls the Cunard liner Carpatbia at last 
reached the spot and picked up survivors from 
rafts and lifeboats But the iceberg had done its 
deadly nork 

Icebergs are at once the dread of sailors and 
the wonder of all who look upon them They 
are the broken-off ends of glaciers that descend 
to the sea They vary m size from tmy cake 
like “ growlers ” to great masses a mile or more 
m diameter Although some icebergs are as 
much as 200 feet above the water, we must 
remember that " their green roots sleep m the 
awful deep " Careful calculations show that 
only about a ninth of the weight of the ice is 
above the surface of the ocean 

These wanderers of the sea overwhelm the 
onlooker with their beauty Over their dazzlmg 
surface of sohd ice, tints of delicate green 
mingle with blazmg sapphire vema, contrasting 
with the deep dove coloured caverns carved by 
the hungry waves, and, at dawn and sunset 
gleams of purple, azure and rose colour the 
scene As they dnft along, now and then break- 
ing, tummg, sloughmg off great fragments with 
a tremendous crash, many of them assume fan- 
tastic shapes— like castles, triumphal arches or 
domed mosques 
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THE GREAT WHITE PERIL OF THE OCEAN LANES 


Many a great vessel, shaping her majestic course across the Atlantic, has been menaced by just such an iceberg as is 
shown in this picture towering above the speeding liner From the picture one might suppose that the danger was 
past, but notice how small a proportion of the whole mass of ice is above the water It is this that makes these 
floating islands so dangerous to passing vessels, and numbers of ships have been ripped open by an iceberg’s underwater shelf 

and gone to the bottom with the loss of many valuable lives 

Once afloat, icebergs are soon melted by the shipping concerns of all nations having Noith 
wanner ocean watei and the sun Some bergs, Atlantic inteiests were represented, decided 
however, aie so huge that they tiavel 2,000 upon a more southerly route between Euiope 
miles or more from their ice-cap home before and USA during tbe vionter months, by which 
wholly disappearing vessels would escape the dangers of icebergs 

Most beigs in the Noitli Atlantic come from Two routes are particularlv dangerous during 
Gicenland’s gieat loe-cap Here m early spnng the iceberg season one through the Strait of 
a great piocession of floating ice islands begins Belle Isle into the Gulf of St Lainence , the 
its journey soutliward, and somewhere about othei by way of the “ Grand Banks ” Sailors 
Apnl, May or June they reach the northern do their best to avoid the beigs by taking the 
Atlantic steamer routes Here they come under more southerly and safer routes 
the influence of the Gulf Stream flowing north- Wlien mght has fallen the icebergs glow 
eastwards , their course southwards is stayed with a peculiar white sheen called “ ice bhnk,” 
and they quickly melt After the Titanic due to the reflection of scattered rays of light 
disaster a commission, on which the great from the slgr on the white surface of the icc 
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SLOWLY MELTING MOUNTAINS OF FLOATING ICE 
Giganbc icebergs like this one break oB the Arctic ice sheet at the edges of Greenland’s glaciers 
and float man; miles sometimes into sratm seas Here the waves and the heat of the sun melt 
the ice, forming fantasbc pinnacles and arches hke those that decorate the sbangely-shaped 
berg seen In the photograph reproduced above. 

CoufttMt of njS Cooit Coord 


ICEBERGS 

It haa often been 
observed that the 
presence of birds far 
from land, or the 
absence of waves, 
means that floatmg 
ice IS near, as does the 
sudden eoho from a 
whistle or a horn 
On foggy days bergs 
may loom up darkly 
against the white 
shadowlcss fog par- 
ticles Smce 1912 
vessels of the Umted 
States coastguard 
service have patrolled 
the danger zone dunig 
the iceberg season, 
broadcasting the po- 
sition and probable 
course of all icebergs 
observed 

Ifo lehanoe what- 
soever can be placed 
on ordinary measurements of either air or water 
temperature as a means of detectmg the near- 
ness of a berg, but a micro thermometer for 
lecording one ten-thousandth of a degree has 
been of some value m this connexion 

Ice Hockey. Ice hockey, which bears 
little similanty to field hookey, has been played 
in Canada and other countnes for many 
years It has now gamed estraordmary popu- 
lant}' m England, where it has become a 
strenuous sport for the few and a thrilling 


spectacle for the many The big amateur 
teams play one another m League and other 
matches on huge artificial mdoor nnks 
The size of the nnk on which “ the world’s 
fastest game ” is played vanes, although the 
ideal IS about 185 feet by 85 feet The goal is 
very small — only six feet m width 
Ice hockey skates resemble those worn for 
speed skatmg, but have shorter blades The 
total length of the stick used, which haa the 
blade set at a considerable angle to the handle. 
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ICE HOCKEY THE WORLD’S FASTEST GAMb'* " 

goal minder of the Hamngay Racers saves for his side and up the ice with the puck 
skates one of his team mates, while the Earls Court Rangers prepare to mtercept him No 
wonder wth eroUng incidenU hke this happening every minute, that the ' fans ’ come 
in their thousands to watch Ice hockey On the nght is the nnk os marked out for the game 
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ICELAND 

cliffs, naked volcanoes and icebound 
waterfalls and streams 
Today, the descendants of those Uorse 
man, and of the Irish and others who 
followed them m the next fifty years, arc 
still to be found in this “ island of ice 
and fire," washed eternally by the Atlantic 
and the cold blue Arctic Ocean Iceland 
lies 150 miles east of Greenland and 600 
miles north of Scotland, and has an area 
of 39,700 square miles, but only about six 
per cent of it is under cultivation 
The Icelanders today are as pluck}' ns 
their ancestors of old They live m toinis 
and scattered farms along the foggy coasts 
and the damp, sheltered valleys of the 
fiord-mdentod Ion lands around the coast, 
the centre of the countiy being a huge 
rugged tableland, a region of lava deserts, 
sand wastes, giant glaoiers and mammoth 
must not exceed 69 inches Instead of a ball, waterfalls — larger than any in Euiope In this 

a round and flat rubber disk, called a puck, is weird hinterland are boiling mud springs and 

used This is three inches in diamotei, one gejsers which hurl torrents of water high in the 
inch tluck, and weighs between five and six air, while more than a hundred great volcanoes 

ounces It will be readily undei stood that tower in the background, many ice-clad when 

both the rmg-side spectators as well as the qmescent From these have come stupendous 
players must be adequately protected against the eruptions and earthquakes, wiping out great 
flying puck — not to mention flying bodies, skates tracts of cultivated land and often takmg a 
and sticks Ordinary skatmg skill is of Uttle terrible toll of bves The Icelander shudders 
use for this game which depends on speed over when he thinks of Mt Laki’s activity in 1783, 
short distances, and such tremendous contiol to which destroyed foui fifths of Iceland’s livestock, 
enable the player to stop, turn and start again devastated much of the land, and, together with 
almost m one movement The actual skatmg the resulting famines and epidemics, lolled over 
and playing of the puck are almost automatic one-fifth of the population 
A team is com- 
posed of six playeis 
—a goal-rainder (a 
heavily-padded in- 
dividual), two de- 
fence men and three 
forivards Two men 
may be kept in re- 
serve as substitutes 
Playersare penalized 
by being sent off the 
ice for a certain 
length of time The 
play consists of three 
periods of twenty 
mmutes each 
Iceland. As 
a little shipload of 
Noise colonists 
neared the unknown 
shores of Iceland m 
A.D 874, their hearts 
beat fast until won- 
der and joy at sight 
of the Aictic snn 

glittenng on snow- _ 

clad domes, towering ' the trouble of etotung dirty boilers with eitpensive coal 
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WELLS OF HOT WATER IN ICELAND » 

We think of Iceland as a cold countiy and we should expect the springs to be frozen, and not hot 
like the Uug at Reykjavik, seen above This spring is used in much the ^e vray m we use our 
hn»-wati.r taoB. for dome the washiwr and making the tea, but the lucky Icelander does not nave 



THE SOVEREIGN STATE OF ICELAND 
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ICHNEUMON 


Although the surrounding oceans make 
Iceland uarmer than its latitude (63® 12' 
to 66° 33' N ) would suggest, the climate is 
nevertheless raw , cold, andv ariable — often 
snowy — the year round And Iceland folk 
for the most part can earn their monoton- 
ous bring only bj tending small crops of 
haj, potatoes, and turnips, by watching 
over cattle, sheep, goats and the small 
hardy Iceland pomes that graze m scattered 
pastures, and by fishmg m stormy seas 
for cod, halibut, herrmg and shark 
Sea harvesting gives the Icelander the 
greater part of his exports , his cod tisheries 
are among the most important in the world, 
attractmg many foreign fishermen Tallow, 
uool, hides and skms, sheep and horses, 
salted meat and eiderdown are other ex- 
ports The trade is chiefly with Denmark, 
Great Britam, Norn ay and Sweden There 
are no railways but many motor-cars 
The mineral wealth (which includes Iceland 
spar, a transparent variety of calcite used 
m making optical instruments] remains 
largely undeveloped 
Despite all handicaps the Icelandei's are a 
sturdy, law abidmg and progressive people 
Educational standards are high, and more 
books are printed and sold in proportion to 
the population than m any other European 
country Iceland has had woman suffrage 
since 1616, and was the first country 
to introduce prohibition, n hich w as m force 
from 1611 to 1635 

The glory of Iceland hes m its hteroture, 
w hich has a longer history than any other 
\ ernacular prose hterature m Europe, with 
the single exception of English In the long 
winter cvemngs the Icelanders have alw avs 
loved to sit round the fire and tell stones about 
their kings and heroes These stones, or sagas as 
tliei are called, were collected and WTittenliown 
by Snorri Sturlason (1179-1241) and by later 
iiTitcrs, and so little has the Icelandic language 
changed in the course of centuries that the 
Icelanders of today can still read these old tales 
wnth but bttlc diilicuUy 

Sagas of the Norsemen 
For simpliciti , directness and action the sagas 
have never been surpassed In them wo read 
how the old JCorscnien or Vikings left thou- 
home country and came to settle in Iceland, 
how from Iceland thc\ imadcd and rainged 
Scotland Ireland and England and how thev 
later settled m the Orkney s and Hebrides 
The \ ictonnn poet Willnm Morris traiislnted 
nnny of the sagos, but perhaps the best known 
m 1 ughsh IS * Tlic StorN of Burnt Xial." ns 
translated by Sir George Di^ent 

\nothcr source of pride to Icelanders is that 

Km* * 1.^ _1 . . M * 
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ICELAND’S GREATEST WATERFALL 

In the courses of Iceland’s rivers are inanr fine waterfalls, Skogafoss 
(seen here) being one of the most magnificent and, indeed one of the 
grandest sights of its kind in Europe It plunges into a yawmng abyss 
nearij loo feet deep and at its base throws up dense clouds of spray 
in which rainbows can be seen 

n thousand years About the year ad 930 
a central moot or mcetmg, called the Althmg, 
was called to settle disputes and uncertainty 
about the law 

Iceland’s history begins with its settlement 
by Norse colomsts m the 9th century’, but m 
annexed to Norwax, and later fell 
with Norway under Danish domination In 
1918 an Act of Union (expirmg in 1940) made 
it an mdependent state, united with Denmark 
only through having the same sovereign 

has a population of 
iTq population of Iceland is about 

Ichneumon Flies. Tlicse beauti- 
ful mwete with their four gauzy wings arc not 
mes at nil, but memberb of the order Ifipncnop- 
t^a to which belong the ants, bees, and wasps, 
they arc im aluable allies to the farmer They 
destroy the young or lariae of many harmful 
iiLscctb, such as the army -worm and the tussock 
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ICHNEUMON ARMED WITH AN EGG-LAYING WEAPON 


Strange indeed is the appearance of this ichneumon, which goes b; the awesome scientific name of 
Rhyssa persuasoria The individual you see here is a female, as you can tell by the long 
ovipositor, which is also a weapon for piercing the insect inside which the eggs will be laid 
For all its fineness, this weapon bores through solid pine wood 1 


larva of the ichneumon fly hatches, it slowly eats 
its way into the other larva and thus kills it 
If you rear caterpiUars you may find one day a 
lot of httle yellow cocoons all round the dead 
body of one of them these are the 
ichneumon cocoons 

Idaho, USA Called the “ Pan- 
handle State” because of its shape, 

Idaho hes to the west of the Rooky 
Mountains, and its northernmost bound- 
ary touches Canada Idaho is a Red 
Indian word meanmg “ Gem of the 
Mountam,” an apt description in view of 
the glorious natural sceneiy of the state 
It IS 83,000 sq miles m extent, and com- 
prises a high tableland rising m places 
to peaks of over 12,000 ft The products 
are mostly agricultural, but there are 
mmes for gold, silver and other nunerals 
Iguana. (Pron ig-wah'-no) This 
fantastic family of lizards, great and 
small, and varying widely in appearance, 
is found only in North and South 
America, except for two genera in 
Madagascar and one m the Fiji Islands 
Their curious teeth, round at the root 
and saw-hke at the tips, are the dis- 
tmguishing characteristic Typically, 
too, they have a large dewlap or pouch 
under the head and neck, and a scaly 
crest runnmg down the back, from the 
neck to the end of the long slender tail 
Most of them are green and hve among 
trees , some have the powei of changmg 
their colours appaiontly at will 
The great sea iguana of the Galapagos 
Islands is 4 or 6 feet long or more, 


ILIFFH 

and spends most of 
its life m the water 
It has shghtly webbed 
feet and feeds on sea 
weed The Galapagos 
land Iguana IS a stout 
lazy creature, which 
feeds on the foliage 
of trees The large 
common iguana of 
Central and South 
America is hunted 
by the natives for its 
white dehcate flesh, 
which IS sometlung 
like chicken The 
rhmoceros iguana of 
San Dommgo has two 
horns on its nose 
Even more frightful 
in aspect is the 
hebneted or hooded 
basilisk found m 
Central America 
liiffe, Edwabd Maugeb Iijfpe, 1st Babon 
(born 1877) The hfe-story of Lord Ihffe would 
embody a romance of modern journabsm which 
began with the enterprise, foresight, and 



EalnB aallovBV 

A GIANT MARINE IGUANA 
loueh «t is the largest member of its family— it is over five feet In 
rth-lttis great manne lieard is harmless enough It wmw ft®™ ‘^e 
magos Islfnds off the coast of Ecuador, a veritable home for weird 
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sagacity of lus father, Wilham Isaac Hiffe, 
more than half-a century ago In the limited 
space that is available here ive can only hmt at 
the astonishing advance from the most modest 
begmningsmlSSl.TvhenW I Iliffe ventured 
into the unfanuhar -world of techmcal ]Ournahsm 
with a periodical ii hich he called “ The Cyclist,” 
and which afterwards became “ The Cycle 
Trade Review,” and still later “ The Motor 
Cjmle and Cycle Trader,” under which title 
it still flourishes 

Coventry, the home of the cycle trade, w-as 
naturally the home of its first lopresentative 
journal The “ Bicycling News ” was an- 
other successful journal founded by liiffe, and it 
had the distinction of employmg on its staff 
a bnUiant young man named Alfred Harms 
w orth, who later became Lord Northcbffc 
The element of fortune enters with the coming 
of the motor car, for though Ihffe had foreseen 
the tremendous e-qiansion of cychng, ho could 
not have foreseen the mvention of the mtemal 
combustion engme some years later 
But he was alert and readily did for the motor 
car what he had so successfully done for the 
bicycle “The Autocar,” which has held the 
chief position in motormg journalism for 42 
years, is still the leadmg journal of the Associated 
Diffe Bress America, the greatest motor- 
producing country m the world, has no similar 
publication of comparable value or importance 
A bare description of the other journals that 
have groivn up around “ The Autocar,” or have 
become associated with it, would fill a page 
of our book, covering as they do many trades 
and industnes, mcluding agriculture, electricity, 
photography, nursing, yachting, etc And it 
was the characteristic energy and enterpnse 
of Edward Diffe and his brother, W Coker 
Diffe, that, after their father's death, earned 
the business to heights of success which its 
founder could hardly have dreamt of 
Edward Diffe’s orgamzmg abilities were 
nationally recogmzed when he was appomted 
controller of machine tools m the Min^ry of 
Mumtions dunng the World War, for which 
service he was kmghted m 1922 The following 
year he was elected MP for Tamworth, and 
retamed the seat until 1929 After the World 
War he was associated inth Wdliam and Comer 
Berry, afterw ards Lord Camrose (j i» ) and 
Lord Kemsley (qv), in many important 
journalistic enterpnses He was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Iliffe of Yattendon m 1933 

Illinois, USA (Pron il-inoi') This State 
has grown in less than three centuries from an 
undeveloped region, contaimng a few French 
trading settlements, to a leading mdustrial 
area of the central USA There are miles upon 
miles of level, fertile prairie, with the 
sippi on the western boundary and Chicago, the 


IMPRESSIONISM 

State’s great metropolis and commercial outlet 
on Lake Michigan, on the north east Other 
towns are Peoria and Springfield (pop , 71,300), 
the capital and burial place of Abraham Lin- 
coln The area of Dlrnois is 66,600 sq nules, 
and the population 7,630,000 
Im ag i n ati O n , It is pleasant to he on 
the grass on a warm spring day and gaze up at 
the clouds, seeing m them first a face, then an 
animal, then another object and another In 
these reveries we are duplicating one of the 
famous experiments earned on m the psycho 
logical laboratory There the person takmg 
the test must look not at clouds but at ink blots 
and wnto down, -withm a given tune, as many 
as possible of the thmgs he sees It is imagina- 
tion w hich enables one to see such things 
Thinking, when it concerns itself with objects 
or events outside our personal espenence, is 
imagination Sometimes imagmation is defined 
as the makmg of new combinations of old 
eiqierionces I remember the horse wluch I 
saw > esterdav and also the man But if I put 
the horse and the man together and think of a 
mysterious creature with the body of a horse 
andthe head of a man, I am imagmmg Even 
the -wnter of the most fantastic tales puts 
elements of past e-xpenence mto his characters 
Imagining and Inventing 
Imagmation plays an important part m the 
kmd of thinking which solves a practical 
problem The fancies which enable an Edison 
to give the world electno hghtmg represent 
imagmation brought under control and made to 
work to a useful end If we ate puzzled about 
where to get the wheels needed to make a 
scooter and suddenly think of takmg them off an 
old roller skate, we are usmg this imagmation 
In almost any Ime of endeavour, imagmation 
of the kmd which gets results is necessary It 
18 made up of two thmgs first, the abihty to 
think of new combmations of expenences , 
second, the abihty to select those combmations 
which are best The person who has only the 
first of these is a muddler and a failure The 
pereon who can criticize but cannot strike out 
on new ideas is equally handicapped Modern 
scientific method has added a thnrd requisite to 
these two — e-^periment or test to answer the 
practical question, “ Will it work ^ ” 

In science, discovery, and mvention, m art and 
hterature and busmess, these three processes are 
at work — ^imagmation, criticism, and expen 
ment or test All progress, part and future, 
depends on Man’s abihty to perform this 
threefold task, and to profit by relatmg them 
to the work at hand 

I*^pr©SSionisin« Can you imagine 
pamtings of such novelty and ongmahty, in 
subject and teolmique, that no one who adnured 
them was thought sane, while the whole world 
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ot arb was divided into two camps over their 
quality * Yet that is what happened ivhen the 
&st exhibitions of Lmpressiomst pamtmgs were 
held m England early m the present century 
Some of tJiese pamtmgs, too, were already forty 
or so years old, for the movement winch came 
eventually to be called Impressiomsm began m 
Piance m 1803 

In that year the dissatisfaction of a large 
number of artists ivith their trea|;ment by tlie 
authorities controlhng the Salon — the French 
equivalent of our Royal Academy — led to what 
amounted to an open revolt The dissatisfied 
painters set up on their own, striving to make 
themselves as mdependent as could be from the 
tyranny of the academic pamters of Pans 
Then the emperor, Napoleon III, opened the 
Salon des Refuses, for the exlnbition of works by 
those men whose pictures had been tliroim out 
by the Salon proper (See France, Art) 

Aims of the Impressionists 

These Impressionists, as they at once came to 
be called, were not an organized body but 
included pamters of all t 3 T)es, whose principal 
common bond n as revolt They got their name 
from the fact that they sought to reproduce in 
pictures the fleeting moods of Nature, the 
exact effect m one single moment, rather 
than the more permanent, static, conventional 
affects favoured by the academic painters The 
Impressionist pamter, in fact, showed thmgs as 


they looked when he saw them, not as they 
might leally be Thus, nhere before tliere had 
been, perhaps, a convention that all trees am 
green and must therefore be pauited green 
while shadows are grey or black, and must 
therefore be pamtod grey or black, the Impres 
sionist departed from this convention As i\e 
all know, on a hot summer day the trees may 
seem golden with leflected sun, the shadows 
bnlhant blue with sliimmenng heat , and this 
IS ]ust how the lmpressiomst tried to paint 
them, nhereas m the old tradition they would 
btill have been green or black 
Put m another way, we see that tlie Impres 
siomsts were not concerned really with the 
coloiu of an object so much as with the play of 
light on it, for they realized that colour m 
Itself 18 nothing concrete separate from light 
Thei efoie, they gave range to their colours , but, 
however, used none other than the colours winch 
occur m the spectnim They would build up a 
compound xjoloui, e g , green, by pamtmg ivith 
its components, yellow and blue 
At the same time the Impressionists were 
caiijung on anotliei battle, that against the 
standards of “ beauty ” imposed on the art 
world bj the same academic tyrants already 
refen ed to They saw that there might ho 
beauty in anything, from a mud flat to a 
mountam, and that it was in Nature that beauty 
really lay So the Im iressiomsts turned their 

attention to ail man 
nei of subjects, and 
to whatever they 
touched, they brought 
the sense of light and 
airy colour, of trans- 
parency and life 
The cnticism was 
lei elled against them 
that they painted 
only' the moment, 
not the lasting form, 
but in rescuing pamt- 
ing from the depths 
to winch it was sink- 
ing, they axe now' 
recogmzed ns hnnrg 
created the most 
beneficial movement 
m art for centuries 
Chief among the 
Impressionists were 
Claude Monet, Manet, 
Degas, Renoir and 
Pissarro The Eng- 
lishman, Sisley, w'ho 
lived and painted 
entirely in France, 
and the American 
Wlustler, were also 



AN OLD PARISIAN SCENE IN THE IMPRESSIONIST MANNER 
Edouard Manet, who painted the famous " Baraux Fohes Bergeres,” seen above, was one of the 
first masters of Impressionism in skill as well as in time Here he has caught the whole 
brilliant gaiety of die auditorium, reflected m the mirror behind the barmaid, without losing any 
of the interest of the central figure This picture is in the Kational Gallery, London 
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VAN GOGH’S SUNFLOWERS 


You might think it hard to make a masterpiece from so simple 
a subject as this, yet that is svhat Van Gogh has done Not only 
does this famous picture shoi? all that this Post-lmpressionist 
stood for, both in intention and in execution, but it is, unlike 
many of bis works, a picture that anyone can understand. 

Slate Callers Alvnleft otole Hanfetaenal 

notable exponents of Impressionism Among 
later painters, ivliose style has been pn- 
manly infincnced by this movement, Sickert 
and Tonks and Wilson Steer are pre emment in 
Britain, while there is scarcely 
an academic pamter of today 
Ts ho could have done the same 
work had these pioneers not 
gone before 

Tmpressiomsm was followed 
byPost-Impressiorasm The 
Impressiomsts, m their search 
for hght and transitory effect, 
tend^ to lose sight of the form 
and Eohdlt^ of their subject 
The Post-Impressionists 
worried less about what the 
object looked like to the ej e 
at any given moment than 
about the actual content or 
meaning of the object But 
m so^doing, thej did not mind 
if the^ distorted it or even 
made it complctelj unrecog 
nizablc A good picture, to 
them, V ns one w hich convej ed 
the s/iirjf of n ‘menc, whether 
it reproduced the scene or not 
Post Impressionism, there 
fore, was the first step bej ond 


a representational art Indeed, its exponents 
despised mere representation Tins may sound 
difficult, and difficult it often is to see what the 
aim is m some of their pamtings 
But, at the same time, we cannot help but 
admit that they produce the effect which they 
set out to produce When their pamtmgs were 
ffrst shown m England, at a special exhibition 
held m 1911, the three great Post-Impressionists, 
Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin, were re- 
garded as complete maniacs, and nothmg too bad 
could be said about them or their work Yet 
now they are appreciated as the leaders of a great 
movement — as men who took art for the first 
time successfully beyond mere representation 
From them, too, can be traced many of 
the numerous phases of abstract art, such as 
Vorticism, Cubism, Futurism and Expressionism, 
of which the last Wo were the especial product 
of Italy and Germany respectively And even 
the Surreahst artists of today owe a good deal 
mdireotly, to the Post-Impressiomsts, and 
through them to the Impressionists themselves 
The word Impressionism is also apphed to 
mnsio and hterature which show the same basic 
movement as pamtmg The music of Debussy 
and Debus, for example, is considered as typically 
Impressionist, while the writings of Flaubert and 
Zola represent somethmg of the same spint m 
hterature (See iL’ustrat ons piges 400 , 1731 , 1732) 
In'cas, Scattered over the central high- 
lands of the Andes of South America are found 
the remams of massive stone temples, palaces, 
fortresses, terraces and dwellings, with pottery, 
textiles and gold ornaments These are the 



Dissatisfied with his lite under mcdem, aviliied eondiUons, Gauguin migrated toTahiU 
in the South Seat where bis greatest masterpieces were painted Here is one of them 
a study of tXTO Tahiban women on the beach, bnJUant in colour, and heauti'ul in pattern 
This pirture is in the Luxembourg museum m Pans. 
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only traces so far discovered of the ancient 
civilization of the mjstenoiiB Incas, a race of 
Penn un Indians that hold svvay for 1,200 miles 
from what is now Chile, north into Ecuador 
WJiether the Incas stood just at the bcgmninga 
of civilization, or whether, as some boliovo, they 
represent a culture as old as that of Egj^it and 
more advanced than that of their Spanish con 
querors, is still disputed But thej certamh 
left some remarkable monuments Above the 
citv of Cuzco in Peru, their ancient capital, 
towers stupendous ramparts made of individual 
stones of prodigious size No mortar was used, 
vet after centuries these stones he so cunningly 
fitted to each other that it is impossible to 
insert the blade of n knife betneen them Some 
are 20 feet high and weigh manv tons Ruins 
like these occur m mam parts of the Andes, 
together vntli remains of stone causeways and 
carefulh terraced fields, all telling of a strong 
and highly gifted race Rude records ncre 
kept bv means of a svstem of vanouslj knotted 
and coloured cords (called qutpti), for the Incas 
were ignorant of writing Later accounts, of 
doubtful reliabilitv, ascribe to them a remark- 
able social organization, in which tbo land was 
allotted by the state in small holdings, irrigation 
was e\tensnely practised, and povertj was un- 
known The ancient population was said to 
be between 8,000,000 and 12,000,000 



CORDS FOR COUNTING 
These knotted cords were the 
basis of the ancient Incas 
system of keeping records and 
ol counting Our own ‘knot 
m a handkerchief as a re- 
minder is apparently of very 
ancient origin I 




STRANGE PREINCA VASES 
pim two vessels date from an even earher time than that of the Incas, 
but clo^Iy reMmble Inca work. That on the left, done in red clay, shows 
the ^rtery of these Peruvian potters while on the right is another vessel, 
handle less and with its spout at the back showing an important dignitary 
of the time, apparently mummified. 


The Incas were skil 
ful weav ers, and seem 
to have been pro- 
ficient in every style 
of hand weanng we 
know today They 
also knew how to 
smelt metals and cast 
m moulds , and in 
the making of pottery 
thej'^ were artists 
Eyndcnth , also, they 
had made some pro 
gross in music, for 
amoug the remains 
of their civnlization 
are found flutes made 
of bone and of cane, 
cla'^ trumpets and 
trumpets of shells, 
bolls of different 
tones, some made of 
bronze, somo of pure 
copper TheA built 
paved roads, with suspension bridges and post- 
houses at mtenals over the wildest mountain 
ranges and desert for hundreds of miles 
The fall of tins tlirn mg and mdustnous race 
before Pizarro and Ins handful of Spaniards 
forms one of the tragedies of history and fur- 
nishes the theme of Prescott’s very 
interesting work on "TbeHistoiy of 
the Conquest of Pern " The spmt of 
the race was broken, and after a few 
disastrous rebellions it fell into the 
submissne apathy which marks the 
Poruy lan Indians of today Slaughter 
and oppression, continued through 
centuncs, tlunucd their numbers until 
the pure blooded descendants of the 
Incas arc now fewer than 3,000,000 
Tlio literature conconung the Incas 
IS scant and scattered, and on the 
whole somewhat sombre, deabng with 
“ sullen peoples, half deni and half 
child ” The memory of former wTongs 
has tinged them most popular songs 
With sadness-— mdeed, nearly all Inca 
lyncs are sad and reminiscent And 
this is all the more remarkable, for (as 
a traveller writes) “ the Indians are 
always smgmg Far out on the 
pampas I have heard strange Keohu 
words crooned by httle shepherd 
hoy 8 — ^but always there is sadness ” 
The Incas used to worship the sun, 
moon, and stars as lesser deities 
Human sacrifices took place, but only 
occasionally, for their ntes were not 
attended with such cruelty as those of 
the Aztec war-god (See Peru , Pizarro ) 
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INDIA 


TIte LANDS and PEOPLES of INDIA 

F or richness of life, India — nith its violent contrasts. Us colour, its 
crowded cities — has no peer From the Himalayan heights to Cape 
Comonn there stretches a scene of unequalled interest 


India. A land of 
fascinating and infinite 
vanet} is India, which 
thrusts 1,900 miles 
downwards from the 
Himalaya Mountains 
mto the Indian Ocean, 
and IB inhabited by 
nearly 353,000,000 
people or almost one 
sixth of mankind 
And what contrasts 
among these crowded 
people, or rather 
peoples I They are 
divided into numerous 
races and clans , they 
speak more than 200 
distinct languages and 
dialects, they profess 
countless shades of 
rehgious behef , they 
are split mto different social castes , and they 
are grouped mto more than 700 provinces and 
petty states Despite their civilization reaching 
back 6,000 years, more than 90 per cent of these 
people cannot read or wnte in any language 
Some of the prmces are the most wealthy men in 
tlie world , yet poverty reigns for the most part 


A broad view of the 
country shows four 
separate and well 
defined regions The 
mountain and hill 
districts of the Hima- 
layan ranges, and the 
slopes of the Afghan- 
istan and Baluchistan 
highlands form the 
northern and north- 
western borders Tlien 
come the great nver 
plains of the Indus, 
the Ganges and the 
lower Brahmaputra, 
formmg a broad belt 
from the head of the 
Arabian Sea to that 
of the Baj of Bengal 
Next IS the great 
tableland known as 
the Deccan, which includes the southern half of 
India , It IS bounded by the range of hills 
known as the Eastern Ghats (literally “ step 
pmg stones *') sloping down to the Coromandel 
Coast, and by the Western Ghats descending 
to the famous Malabar Coast On the other 
side of the Bay of Bengal, and politically a part 


Extent —North to south, 1 900 miles , east to west, i,ooo 
miles Area, about 1,800 000 square miles. Population 
about 353000,000 

PJiysttat Features — Himalaya Mountains, the highest in 
ttie world (ao 000 to 29,000 feet) , Vindhya Range and 
Eastern and Western Ghats, mclosing the Deccan plateau , 
deserts in Sind and Rajputana. Pnnapal nvers Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra. 

Products — ^Millet, nee wheat, barley, oil-seeds, cotton, 
jute sugar, in^go, coconuts, tobacco, tea and opium 
cotton and silk manufactures, metal work coal, gold 
precious stones, and petroleum. 

Chief Cities —Calcutta (i 486 ooo population) Bombay 
(i 175,000), Madras (650000) Hyderabad (466000) and 
Delhi, the capital (470 000) 

H'Story — Aryan invasion about 1500 B C., nse of Buddhism 
6th century B C. , Alexander the Great s conquest of the 
north-west 327 B C , Mahomedan conquest, A.D 1001 , 
establishment of Mogul empire 1526 , Enghsh East India 
Company obtained trading posts at Madras (1639) 
Bombay (1668), and Calcutta (1696} , battle of Plassey 
established British supremacy over the French, 1757 
expansion of British India, 1774-1856 , Indian Mutiny 
1857 , British Crown takes over government Irom East 
India Company 1858 



■n... w u famous outpost ON INDIA’S NORTHERN FRONTIER 
Alexindw highway between Indu and Afghanistan which, dnee the days of 

throueh ^ ym e of m uchjurious fighting ft is 33 miles long, but in places is only 15 feet wide, ru^ng 

gh rocky defil^ Tte frontier betsveen British India and Afghanistan crosses the pass at this point, and is guarded dav 
and night by sentnes, the credentials of everyone wisbuig to cross hemg closely scrutinized. ^ 
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INDIA’S PLACE ON THE MAP OF ASIA 

India, a land of contrasts in people and topography, is here spread out before us It is shut off from Tibet by the famous 
" roof of the world,” the Himalayas, with their eternal snows To the north and west are the slopes of the highlands of 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan Then come the great nver plains , and next the vast tableland known as the Deccan with 
the giant stepping stones, the Ghats, sloping down to the eastern end western coasts 

of India until 1937, is Burma {gv),a hilly region Gurkhas and the Sikhs — take their place m the 
south of the Biahmaputra valley and extending finng hne with thgir white skinned comrades 
fax down along the west side of Malaya Even moie wild and unsettled is Baluchistan, 
The northernmost portion of India, and one immediately to the south, which borders on 
of the most important of the native states is Persia as veil as Afghanistan Only the nor- 
Kashmir (Cashmere) which extends over the them part, about Quetta and the Bolan Pass, 
first Himalayan ranges, and includes the famous is under direct Bntisli rule Nepal and Bhutan, 
Vale of Cashmere Beyond the Indus, between on the borders of Tibet, are independent moun 
Kashmu* and Afghanistan, stretches the North- tain states with foreign relations subject to 
west Frontier Provmce — a wild rooky region, British control The Jughest mountain m the 
which forms a buffer between peaceful India world. Mount Everest, actually hes within Nepal 
and the untamed Afghan tribes Here is the These mountam states and border districts 
approach to the Kliyber Pass, through which foim a picturesque background for the far more 

a railway now i uns to the Afghan frontier important nver plams Here is a tract of 

The defence of the North-v est Frontier is the level cultivation about 2,000 miles long, and 
chief overseas responsibihty of the British fiom 200 to 400 miles broad The soil is 

Army and the Royal Air Force The native composed of nver sand and silt, washed down 

soldiers — ^magnificent fightmg men hke the through countless ages from the northern slopes 
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The Indus m the west and the Brahmaputra 
in the east have their sources in Tibet belund the 
snowy peaks of the Himalayas, at no great dis- 
tance apart , and curving around in opposite 
directions include in then embrace not only the 
mam Hunahyan mountain chain but all that 
portion of northern India which is properly 
known as Hmdustan This country, in turn 
saturated b\ warm rain, chilled bi light frosts, 
and scorched by desert winds, is tlie cradle of 
ancient Indian civilization The Ganges i allej 
18 one of the most crowded regions in the world, 
many evtensive distncts supportmg more than 
600 persons to the square nule, all of whom get 
their Iivmg directly from the soil By waj of 
contrast, Baluchistan is very sparseh populated 
indeed, inth sii. persons to the square mile 


Ghats, on the other hand, are of no very great 
altitude, for they average less than 1,000 feet 
They are broken through m a great number of 
places bj rivers, both large and small, which cut 
deep gashes on their way to the sea 
The central Deccan consists prmcipally of 
rough hills, some covered with dense forests, 
others with tall jungle grass, and still others, 
swept bare by diy wmds At mtervals are 
broad, well-cultivated plateaus, and the banks 
of the nuraeious streams are dotted with tiliy 
irrigated farms and cleared pasture lands 
The pobtical dinsions of southern India are 
more confused than are those of the north 
The Bomba}'- Presidency includes more than 
350 small notiie states all of which are now 
under the control of the British Government or 


Land of the Five Rivers “ Raj " Its chief cit} is Bombay, the second 

In this nch plams region are the Punjab, or largest m Indm East of the Bombay Presi* 


** Land of the Five Rivers,” with the important 
cities of Lahore, Amritsar, Simla, and Delhi, 
the capital of all India Rajputana, a collection 
of about a score of small native states, with the 
cities Jaipur, Jodhpui , and Bikanir , the United 

Tl *• .* ^ 


denoy he the natii e states of the Central India 
Agency and the Central Provinces under direct 
British rule The cities of Gwalior in the north 
and Nagpur m the south are the most im- 
portant Farther south and occupying the 


Provinces of Agra and Oudh, with the famous \ ery heart of the Deccan are the domimons of 
cities of Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares the Nizam of Hyderabad, the largest and most 
the “ Holy,” Agra, Bareilh, and Meerut , and populous of the nitn estates (Bee Hyderabad) 


the Bengal distnct J ^ The Madras Presi- 

> "i 5 ui« denci, the largest of 
largest oit\ of India, A am independent the Bntisli provinces, 

»i.d Patna B 8 the pm Jf JT ^ ^ 

y ® e t Bengal diatnct, .n- 

n^hioh he beyond the aonattoCapeComom, 

tinges are alao part. 1 „„4 

The thrt diTOion ''^gPBWTOe.aiwnan comptetelv anmiiinding 

of India, the peninsula the large native state 

knoivnasthel^can, \bvb«a of M} sore, and crowd- 

\ ^ mg the States of Cochin 

trwt to the northera MiMP V bay or \ \ and Travancore mto 

fV BENGAL U>i the south-west comer 

country begms not far This remon esneoiallv 

south of Delhi, and i o ^ 

. 1 , ’ ,, TOSS'!:) I the Carnatic, 18 noh ID 

^^ fan wise south y histone traditions The 

while farther south a tJjv h f 1 ^® 

senes of ranges crosses L - V^ /VtYu»>( “r T 

the peninsula from . POLITICAL PATCHWORK OF INDIA 

west to east The ’* poimcally The lighter J 

Pliofa 'FaIIawt portioiis Constitute British Indls proper The bl^ck portions arc ^OrOmSenud oOftS^ ^ 

V “ theso-cdlW-Neh^StaU*. 4eh are ruled by thS while among the Other 

thecoast.closely rismg pnne^ Bhutan and Nepal «e independent, «4pt as reg^ imuortaut Saces mai 
m an unbroken wall to relations Burma IS no«r gorerued mdepen^tly places ma^ 

an altitude nf s.nno fcAi. Wa>v.,r.a Tk^wi... m 1 , M mentioned Madura, 
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an altitude of 8,000 feet behind the old Portu 
guese port of Cabcut Close to the coast as the} 
“e Western Ghats form the true backbone 
of India, for from their rugged sides the whole 
country slopes generallv eastward , the nrers 
which rise m their narrow landward gorges flow 
tor the most part right across the peninsula and 
empty into the Bay of Bengal The Eastern 


Trichinopolv, Tanjore, Cabcut, Negapatam, 
CiiddaJore, and Tuticorm 
The Andaman and Nicobar Islands m the Bay 
of Bengal are under the Indian administration 
The former group, consisting of the Little and 
the Great Andamans, divided by the Duncan 
^ssage, with a total area of 2,508 square miles, 
has been used as a penal colony The Nicobar 
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LSri + + mneteen islands, twelve m south-west monsoon, which blows from June 
^ October, and the “lesser” or north-^st 

me ^Yench, who were once supreme in India, monsoon, which blows during November and 
retam the follo^g stations and trading posts December The mountainous wall of tht 
Ponmcherry, Kankal and Yandon on the Coro- Western Ghats causes the more southerly 
man^l coast , Mahd on the Malabar coast, currents to release most of their moisture oc 
and Ohandernagore in Bengal These posses- the west coast The wmds which enter ovet 
sions with a total area of 203 square miles, are the Smd coast do not stnko a cooling mountein 
admimstered ^ a governor residing at Pondi- range until they have crossed the Smd desert 
cherry The Portuguese retam some territory and most of Rajputana, so that they carry a great 
on the Malabar coast Goa (1,469 square miles), part of their moisture far mto the Punjab or 
the seaport of DamSo, which is situated about sweep eastward along the Himalayan barrier, 
WO miles north of Bombay, and the island of shedding their ram through the Umted Pro 
Dm, on the other side of the Gulf of Cambay vinces and Bengal In eastern Bengal these 
Picture to yourself a typical Indian scene winds meet the monsoon coming up the Bay of 
during the months of Apnl and May The Bengal, and the two together sweep onward 

<— ^ — i-ryjLWM they strike the Assam 

. ' ' I- ' " ■'vliere they drop their 

' ' 't- Ji-.i double charge of moisture 

Tins explains why Assam has 
the largest rainfall of any 
country, the average in the 
Cherra Punji district being 
424 in a year In Great 
Britain we get an average 
of about 23 m, and then 
often complam about it 
being wet 1 

As the land cooh under 
the influence of the rams, 
the south-west monsoon blows 
itself out in October, and 
m November the north-east 
monsoon sets in Tlus names 
rain to the east and south 
east and to the central plateau 
of the Deccan, which, as we 

aOUDS THAT POimTEIi INDIA'S MONSOON ' "*■ £ dTsh^ of r’'®rh« 

The " great ” monsoon 15 a raui-beanng south-west Wind which blows over the Indian . i, ai. i /*t 

Ocean from June to October It is caused by the extreme heat of the mtenor of Asia, MOlStUre by tnC barrier Ot tJie 
which " sucks " cooler air from the sea across the Indian peninsula This photo- Western Gbats A good mon 
graph shows evening over the Ganges at Cawnpore at the approach of the monsoon, soon seaSOn means plenty of 
when the rain-laden clouds are beginning to cover the sky, and the dust in the air food for India, a bad monsoon 
causes superbly coloured sunsets w 

season means famme, misery, 

bummg and pitdess sun looks down upon a and death for hundreds of thousands of helpless 
land sapped of its strength The baked earth victims 



seems dead, the dried grass rustles with the 
scorching breath of the wind , the very blue of 
the sky seems to turn brassy in the intolerable 
white light of noon 

Presently a dust-storm advances Behmd 
this nse great black clouds, rolhng forward like 
a tidal wave The storm Wsts overhead with 
a roai and the water strikes the ground in 
sheets The great monsoon has come the 
annual south-west wmd which brmgs life-givuig 
rams to northern India Withm a week, the 
bleak country has become again a mass of green 

The monsoons are the salvation of the millions 
in India who live on the fruits of the soil 
There are two of these wmds, the “great” or 


In general, southern India enjoys a more 
equable climate than the nver plains or 
mountain regions The latter are subject to 
extremes of heat and cold, dryness and moisture 
In Sind and the Thar desert are places where 
day after day m the summer the thermometer 
reaches 110® in the shade, and it is not un 
common to see a drop or a nse of 70° within 
24 hours 

The scourge of malana and other “ Indian 
fevers ” claim a greater number of victuns each 
year than all other causes, moludmg even 
cholera and plague The great work of the 
Indian Medical Service, under the Bntish 
Government and recruited from famous Bntish 
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CUSTOMS AND COSTUMES OF INDIA 
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LORD HIGH EXECUTIONER OF OLD' IND 

No part ot the Indian Empire is more deeply steeped In old tradition than the natire 
states, collectively known as the Central India Agency, and there many quaint costumes 
survive from the past This weird figure for example, is the executioner of Rewa 
His terrifying uniform has been worn from tune immemorial 
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TRIBESMEN OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 

The north west frontier of India has been the scene of man; armed conflicts behveen 
British troops and the turbulent tnbes who dwell beyond it The most troublesome 
are the Pathans two seasoned wamors of which tribe are here seen They are excellent 
marksmen and extremely cunning and practised in guerilla warfare 
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When the scorching midday sun beats down on the plains of Central India, the cattle leave the pastures to cool their feet in the 
shallow waters of the rivers Here, beside them, the "mahouts,” as elephant drivers are called, have brought their patient 
beasts down to the stream for a welcome dnnk and bath These are the only elephants that will be seen In the plains, for wild 
elephants in India are now almost entirely confined to the hills, where they are rounded up and trained for the service of Man. 
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INDIAN IVORY-CARVER AT WORK 

The native craftsmen m the Indian bazaars have inherited through the ages deticac; 
of execution and beauty of design in their artistic products This photograph shows 
a worker in ivoiy putting the finishing touches to a model of a ceremonial elephant 
Great patience is needed to achieve the accuracy of detail which such carvings show 
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DANCING GIRLS OF A HINDU TEMPLE 
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WHERE A GREAT RAJAH LIES ENTOMBED 

This photograph shows a scene in the aty of Alwar, the capital of the state of Alwar 
m Rajputana In the background is the Mausoleum of Bakhtawar Singh, built of 
white marble In front of the Mausoleum is an artificial pool into which graceful 
little summer-houses jut out. In the precincts are hundreds of blue pigeons 
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medical schools, has greatly mitigated the ntimerous near settlements and do great damage 
incidence and seventv of endemic diseases m to crops The larger nvers are filled ■vnth 
India In this connection the names of those crocodiles , snakes abound in all distncts, the 
great leaders m tropical medical research — Sir cobra and the krait bemg the most dangerous, 
William Leishman (1865-1926), Sir Patnek causing thousands of deaths annually Lisects 

i-yaAA i noo\ a— d iiattrr a t xt.. 


Manson (1841-1922) and Sir Eonald Ross (1857- are mcredibly numer 
1932)— mil be long remembered Europeans bee, the siUvirorm 
durmg the hottest weather usuall} seek the encouraged for them i 
high altitudes of Simla (India’s summer capital), The population of 
Kashmir, Bangalore, Ootacamund and elsewhere placed in five groups 

The Himalayan ch- 

mate is favourable to a r 

tremendous vanety of 

plant life Below the KHjjSS 

snowhnearetobefound 

vast fields of rhododen- 

(Irons, then thick forests ‘ 

of evergreens, and on ! . 

the damp lower slopes 

to the east a rank and \ ^ 

tanked undergrowth of 

coarse grass, bushes, , 

cane brakes, bamboo ' 

and great trees whose , VL it 

branches are thick with ^ t ‘Ai - 

beautiful orchids ’A V 

The plains region is t 

notable for the babul, / ^ \ f 

a species of acacia, the . w L f ^ 

mango, the banvan, the . 
plamtam and the betel ^ 
palm ThenorthemDec 
can forests consist chiefl} 
in 

the south teak, sandal 
wood and satinwood ' 
fiounsh abundantly x 

I\ lid animals abound < , 

leligion forbids’ the i 

majority of the people 

to kill most livina e iroiti 

“ “'"“S AN INDIAN BOY’S BATH 


are mcredibly numerous A few, such as the 
bee, the siUvWorm and the lac insect, are 
encouraged for them useful products 
The population of India mav be roughh 
placed m five groups (1) The descendants of 
the eirhest known m- 
habitants of India, 
sometimes called Dra- 
vidians, who are repre- 
sented by the savage 
Bhils and Gonds of 
central and western 
^ India, and by the Tamils 

* of the south (2) The 

^ pure-blood descendants 

of the successive tides 
<■“’ H of Aryan mvaders who 

i, t ^ conq^uered the Dravi 

k <* \'‘’i dian inhabitants and 

Ifc V sented by the Bajputs 

■" great mass of 

^ ^ t . Hmdus formed hj a 
» MF J of the two pre- 

I ^ cedmg t^'pes (4) The 

. descendants of the 
Hahomedan mvaders 
fiom Persia in the 
I 7th centnr\ (5) The 
, ’ Mongol 01 Tibetan 

~ t\'pes, found chieflj in 

^ the extreme north east 

' ~ ^ Himalayan 

/j '*- J border regions 

' ' ' The people of Dran- 
dian stock are short, 
’GY’S BATH dark, with curly or wai'v 




creatures The tiger il an INDIAN BOY’S BATH lara.wimcimiy orwa^'y 

found in all tliR mlrlor part of the Hindu religion ®od broad noses 

fZ; Atlheotterertmeare 


— — i^^auucti ue&iuiaen IS in 

tore It regions and is Hmdu mother There are m 
responsible foi about washing must take plai 
500 deaths a year «'™P>«teshersonsa 

throughout the empme 

laoM, once plentiful m Hindustan, are now 
confined to the Kathiawar peninsula between 
the Gulf of Cutoh and the Gulf of Cambav 
bears are numerous in the mountains and 
leopards infest many of the more remote 
tracts Elephants still exist m the primeval 
lorests of the south west, but domestic elephants 
are mainly recrmted m the hills of Assam and 
liunna, where dwells also the rhmoceros 

The pawr or Indian bison, the wild buffalo, 


Hindu mother There are no hathrooms In Indian villages, 
and washing must take place m the open. Here a Hmdu 
mother completes her son s aWuhons by giving him a shower- 
bath from a bowl 


lathrooms In Indian villages, the Rajputs, tall, 
in the open. Here a Hindu ^ j ^ 

itions by pTuig him a shower- handsome 

a bowl The many separate 

languages of India can 
be generally divided mto those derived from the 
ancient Sanskrit and those from the early Dra 
vidian tongues, with a mixture of Malavan and 
Chmese elements In northern India the inter- 
state and inter-tnbal dialect is Hindustani oi 
Urdu, a^^blend of Persian with the dommant 
Hmdi ” language — a pleasmg combmation In 
the south Telugu and Tamil, both Dravidian 
tongues, are spoken hv some 20 milhon people 
chief rehgions of India are the Hmdu. 

^ Ini. .T 
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trees, Hinduism is the oldest rehgion and in- 
cludes in its numerous sects more than 230 
million persons, about 68 per cent of the total 
population Hmduism (g « ) has many forms, all 
of which are marked by a belief in many gods and 
in umversal reincarnation The Sikhs form a 
religious commumty whose history dates back 
to the 16th century Their faith is a curious 
mixture of Mahomedamsm and Hmduism, and 
for a time they constituted a powerful and for- 
midable military brotherhood Today the Sikhs 
number somewhat more than four milhons 
The Jams, on the other hand, tend to combine 
the Buddhist and Hmdu religions There are 
today about 1,260,000 Jama, and among them 
are many of the richest and most mfluential 
of Indian merchants Then temples, among 
which are the famous ones on Mount Abu, are 
the finest m all India The Parsees are descend- 
ants of Persian Zoroastrians— fire and sun wor 
shippers, who fled to India to escape the 
Slahomedan massacres of the 7th century They 
form now a rich merchant class of great power, 
though they number only just over 109,000 
The native Christians of India total about six 
millions, the Roman Catholics being far the most 
numerous The Mahomedans, with over 77 mil- 


hons, form the largest religious group nest to 
the followers of Hmduism (See Mahomet) 
The Buddhists, once exceedmgly powerful ra 
the land, have virtually disappeared from India 
proper , of the 11,000,000 counted m the empire 
today, all but about 300,000 are found in Burma 
Thousands of Different Castes 
The followers of Hmduism, which means at 
least two-thirds of the population, are grouped 
mto countless castes which are half social, half 
religious The caste system had its foundation 
m the old Aryan law, which divided the people 
mto four classes — ^the pnests or Brahmans, the 
warriors or Kshatnyas, the farmers or Vaisyas, 
and the labourers or Sudras 
Today these four origmal castes have been 
subdivided again and agam until it is almost 
impossible to tell the number of separate castes 
Estimates vary between 2,000 and 3,000 distinct 
groups The members of each hani craft, such 
as potters, jewellers, etc , tend to form separate 
castes which amount to trade guilds or muons 
TKer restrictions which surround members of 
a caste are innumerable Generally speaking, 
a person may not marry outside his caste, nor 
may he touch or associate with a member of a 
lower caste Certam of the high-caste Hindus feel 
that they are profaned if even 
the shadow of a European or of 
the member of a lower caste 
falls upon them or their food 
or anything which belongs to 
them, and that they must 
thereupon perform elaborate 
rites of purification 
Lower than the Sudras 
are the Panahs or oiitcasts—a 
mass of 60 million people, one 
sixth of all the population of 
India These "untouchables*’ 
are prohibited tlienseof public 
roa^, bridges and temples 
They are forced to live outside 
the villages and are allowed 
to enter only such despised 
occupations as street-sweeping 
and leather-woiking So de- 
filing is their touch that most 
Hindus would rather die than 
accept their help, and they 
arc not even allowed to draw 
water from the pubho well 
The average Hmdu is a 
peaceful, patient person 
"Life m India,’’ says one 
writer, “ is regarded in a very 
serious spmt by wluob-even 
the childien are subdued You 
will never see them romping 
at play, and their games ate 
of the quietest desonption 



SACRED COW IN AN INDIAN STREET " 
ows to the Hindus are sacred animals and are pnvilegedto come and go as they wish, 
ven m the cihes This photograph shows a street scene In an Indian city when a 
ow, tired of walking the streets, has lain down on the pavement for a rest. Because 
he is holy no one disturbs her, nor would they do so if she had chosen the middle of 
the roadway for her resting place. 
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THE GIANT BULL OF SIVA WTH HAUGHTY AIR 
Thu utunense figure carved from stone stands near the aif of Kytore See that look of calm disdain on hu face while 
the two Hindus kneel before him m prayer 1 That is because he is a representative of the god Siva and became under that 
great hoof rests the fate of many a poor worshipper — or at least so millions of Hindu devotees throughout India believe 


They never tease animals, and the birds tnd 
beasts of the household are e\traordinBnh 
tame They are not petted but treated with 
consideration due to members of the family 

“ To adults life offers few pleasures Eating is 
a monotonous e\penenoe of the plainest dishes 
There are no attractions m sport or m phvsical 
exercises Eairs and festiials gi\e some ex- 
citement to the women who can attend them , 
but the men den\e their pleasure rather from 
the gratification of a sense of digmty and im 
portanee than from the exercise of the functions 
erf mmd or body ” 

The position of Indian women is not enviable 
They are usually not permitted to learn to read 
and write, but are closely confined tp their 
homes, where they perform all the menial tasks 
They are not even allowed to sit down to 
meals with their husbands, but must sen e them 
m silence and take what thej leave A recent 
census showed that more iian 2,000,000 girls 
were marned before the age of ten The Sarda 
Act of 1930 penalizes marriage until the bnde 
IS fourteen and the bndegroom eighteen 


Although the practice of siiiiie, which allowed 
a Hindu widow to burn herself on the pyre of 
her husband, has been stamped out, a widow 
must keep her head shaved, give away all her 
jewels, and, usually, perform the most meraal 
labour for her late husband’s family 
At the dawn of history India was already 
famous for its wealth, its gold and silver and 
precious stones, its fine silks, its spices and drugs 
and rare woods Treasures from India reach^ 
the ancient courts of Assyria and Egypt 
Today India’s wealth is not reckoned m gold 
or precious stones, but in the products of the 
fiel^ Agnculture is the most important 
industry, 230,000,000 of the population living 
by farmmg, forestry, and stock-raismg 
The millet grama form the chief crop, for 
these hardy, drought-resisting, and prolific 
cereals are the staple food of the lower classes 
.^most the entire crop is consumed at home 
Next m importance are nee, wheat, rape, 
mustard and pulses {lentils, chick-peas, etc ) 
Oilseeds and oilprodnomg plants, such as 
linseed, rape, mustard, sesamum, ground-nuts, 




PAGEANTRY AND PRIMITIVE LIFE SIDE BY SIDE 



The top photograph shows a scene in Lashkar, the capital of Gwahor, a '* Native State” which is ruled by an independent 
prince The Maharajah is shown passing through the Sarapa, or merchants' quarter, riding on an elephant and attended 
by a great retinue The photograph below shows the river Jhelum where it flows through Snnagar, the capital of 
Kashmir The nver is crossed by seven primitive wooden bridges, one of which is seen in the photograph The little 
boat and the Ashing net are such as have been used by the riverside folk for hundreds of years. 

Pbolot top n 8 TaVnt tower Fox Photos 
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FIGURES OF THE ROADSIDE IN ROMANTIC INDIA 
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Those vrho fcnov their Kiplmg are fainiUar irith the pageant of the Indian hlghmy, nrhere figures like these are ereryday 
sights. Top left, an Indian peasant at a roadside well in Rajputana, filling his water-slons and loading them on his donkey 
Top right a natioe workman in the Lakoi bazaar, Simla, making rolling pins , he uses his feet to hold the wood which he 
IS shaping Below, one oi the lUnerant entertainers, who travel from v^ge to village , this one is a trainer of buds, called 
" weaver birds," wtuch can be taught to do many tricks, such as retnevmg a rmg thrown into the air 
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INDIA’S SEMI-DOMESTICATED WATER BUFFALOES 

Similar in many ways to the African buffalo (see page 8i). the Indian 

years been semi-domesticated, although wild herds still ewrt These beasts are 

wallowing in the mud, as you see in this photograph , their distinguishing feature is the length 

and spread of the horns 


It IS estimated that 
there are more cattle 
found in India tlian 
in any other part 
of the world, but 
they are a liump 
backed species of in 
feiior quality, and 
since the religion of 
Hindus forbids eating 
beef, the auunals aie 
chiefly used for 
di aught purposes 
Half-tamed buffaloes 
are also used m many 
regions for farm 
labour, and in the 
north-west camels 
are employed 
Among the most 
important manufao 
tones are cotton 
mills, ]ute mills, and 
sugar-mills Coal, 
gold (espeoiallv from 


Mysore) and petrol 

oa^te-oil Plante, etc , are eiteneively grown enm are the leading mineral prodnete Bail 

d„r"orrert“»po^-- 

INDIA’S LONG and TROUBLOUS HISTORY 

’T’/ic htslorv of Indta ts largely a chrontcle of mrastons, from those of the 
T jfrvans of anUautty to those of European nations in comparatively recen 


India, Histoey of The early histwy of 
India IS merely tradition The 
epio poem “ Rig-Veda,” written about 1600 b o , 
tells of the old struggle between^ the 
Aryan invaders and the “ black people who 
Avere in possession of the soil By the 6th cen- 
tury B 0 sixteen Aryan states had h®®^ 
established south of the Himalayas, and Brah- 
manism was flourishing In 327 B o the armies 
of Alexander the Great reached the Hydospra 
River, and the Greek settlements he left belund 
made a profound impression upon the art and 
literature of the country The next 1300 years 
were marked by a succession of bittei struggles 
for power between the Indian princes, and by a 

succession of invasions ____ 

The first attacks of the Mahomedans were 
repelled, but m the 11th century the Turkish 
leader Mahmud estabhshed the 
in the land The gieat Mongol invasion of 


Genghis IChan followed in 1219, and m 1397 
Tamerlane’s Tartar hordes ponied into India 
{See Mongols) In 1526 Babar, who was a 

descendant of Genghis 'If, f 

Tamerlane, semed the tliione at Delhi, establisl 
me the gieat Mogul empuo, which remained 
intact until the close of the 18th century 
The south of India w'as never completely con- 
quered, but the empire of the noitli, under such 
?ulers as Akbar and Shah Jelian, perhaps 
most bnlhant m the history of Oyent 
Dunne the reign of Aurungzebo (1618-17U/) 
arose the powei of the Mahrattas m ihe south 
Meanwhile, the struggle between 
for supremacy in Indian affairs had he^n 
With Vasco da Gama’s discovery of the ocean 
around the Cnpe of Good “3® 

there beean a race for the nch In^a 
Sween Portugal. Holland and ^ 

1600 the Enghsh East India Company joined 
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the rivalry, and soon had trading posts at 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta (then caUed Fort 
Wilham) The history of India from that time 
forward deals chiefly with the long commercial 
struggles of these European nvals The French 
enli^d native troops, and mterfered so success- 
fully in native quarrels that by 1761 the Carnatic 
and the Deccan were under flench mfluence 
Just as British influence was threatened with 
extmction m India, the gemus of Kobert CUve 
turned the tables First his stormmg and 
successful holding of Arcot m 1761, and then his 
victory at Plassey m 1767, overthrew the French 
power and laid the foundations of the rule 
of the East India Company {See Chve, Robert) 
Later, mere tradin g nghts gradually grew into 
pobtioal rule It was one of the strangest con- 
quests m history, this by which a private trading 
company conquered an empire by the use chiefly 
of soldiers (Sepoys) raised m that land itself 
Warren Eastuigs, who became Governor- 
General for the East India Company m 1774, 
built soundly upon the foundation Chve had laid 
He subdued the Mahratta prmces and crashed 
the famous Hyder Ah, sultan of Mysore {See 
Hastmgs, Warren) In the next 30 years the 
rule of the Company extended over a great part 
of India Between 1848 and 1856 the Sikhs were 
defeated and the Punjab was annexed 
But certam high handed methods employed 
by the Company stirred up a wave of unrest 
In 1867 a rumour was circulated among the 
native troops enlisted under the British flag 
that the cartndge papers, which the soldiers 


must tear with their teeth, were greased with 
the fat of cows and pigs — the former held 
sacred by the Hindus, and the latter abhorred 
by the Mahomedans This rumour &et fire to 
the tmder of discontent, and the great Indian 
Mutmy of 1857 was the result The insurrection 
spread rapidly m the north Nana Sahib, a 
Mahratta pnnce, besieged a Bntish force in 
Cawnpore and, after promismg safe condiiet 
treacherously massacred tus prisoners, mcluding 
women and children Another British force was 
besieged m Lucknow, but after the commander 
Sir Henry Lawrence, and many others had been 
killed, the survivors were rescued Not until 
Delhi was captured in September was the 
mutmy broken 

After the Indian Mutiny 
This tragic outbreak put an end to the pohtical 
rule of the Company In 1858, its nghts of 
government were transferred to the crown, and 
the last flames of the mutiny were quenched 
Since then greater respect has been shown to the 
religious and other susceptibibties of the people, 
and about two fifths of India is stdl left to be 
ruled by its native pnnces In 1877 Queen 
Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India 
Bntish rule has brought not only the great 
gift of peace but factones, railways, hospitals, 
police, Western couits, modernized oities, 
schools and umversities, and bnsk tnde But 
to quote the Earl of Ronaldshay, “ the organ- 
ization of mdustnes on the hues evolved by 
Western nations IB something which is altogether 
alien to the genins of the Indian people ” The 
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ENGLAND’S FIRST AMBASSADOR TO INDIA 

m were ted by Sir Thomas Roe, who was sent in 1614 on an embassy to the 
^ ‘•y East Inia Company After a sa months’ voyage round the Cape of Good Hope 

ft Emperor for a year, during which he concluded a coramer^ 

treaty and arranged for a wntinuation 01 the existing eoncersions to English merchants This picture by Sir William 

Rotnenstem shows Sir Thomas Roe m the presence of the Great MoguL 
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conflict between the two races was greatly inten- 
sified after the World War During the war, 
India loyally sent money and men to the aid of 
Bntain These men returned with a new sense 
of the importance of India to the Empire, and 
demanded a larger share m the government 
The Act of 1919 promised it to them India 
signed the peace treaty and was made an inde- 
pendent member of the League of Nations But 
the Indians weie not satisfied, and the demand 
for home rule was intensified 

Gandhi and the Home Rule Movement 
In a rebelhon against foreign donunation and 
Western civdization, the strange ascetic, Mo- 
handas Gandhi, squattmg m his white robe 
before a spinmng wheel, initiated the Swaraj, or 
Home Rule movement ((See Gandhi) He urged 
passive resistance, and tried to end the cruel 
caste system, and the wasteful hate between 
Mahomedans and Hindus, so that India might 
present a united front against everytlung 
British — government, imports, machinery, phil- 
osophj' But another faction of Swaraj, led by 
Chitta Ranjan Das, uiged violence, and, by 
propaganda and terrorism m Bengal and ui the 
Gential l^rovinces, almost succeeded in destroy- 
ing all respect for law and order But strong 
disciplinary measuies, imposed by the govern- 
ment, quickly restored the situation 
At the same tunc Communism was gaming, 
and the countiy was more and more torn by the 
religious feuds between Hindus and Moslems 
These iiots became moie fiequent in 1926 
Conditions weie so bad that Britam had eithei 
to face a crisis in vhich it might be the losei, 

01 grant India a larger measure of self-rule In 
accordance ivitli tlie Act of 1919 the government 
of 1927 appointed a commission, vuth Sir John 
Simon as chairman, to mquire into the advis- 
abihty of altermg the constitution, and to 
investigate all phases of the government of 
British India But there were no Indian repie 
sentatives on this commission, and Indian 
Nationalists weie enraged Opposition by the 
Indian National Congress mcreased, and the 
civil disobedience campaign, or passive losist- 
ance, continued ivitli greater intensity than ever 
The ‘Salt Rebellion’ of 1930 
Duniig 1929 Indian Nationalism giew m 
aidour In Maich, 1930, Gandhi demanded 
immediate domimon status for India, and^when 
It was not granted he inaugurated his " Salt 
Rebelhon,” attaokmg the government monopoly 
as unjust oppression As before, he stressed his 
pohey of non-violence, but wthout avail 
Riotmg broke out afresh and Gandhi and his 
associates in the campaign were imprisoned 
The leport of the Simon Commission, made 
piibho m June, 1930, outlined a new consfatu- 
tional organization for British India on thecas 
of a federation of autonomous provinces With 
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the exception of Burma, which was to develop 
separately towards self-government, all the 
provmces were mcluded m tins proposed 
system A “ round-table conference ” of Bntisli 
and Indian leaders to consider the details of such 
a scheme met m London m November, 1930 
Inasmuch os the Nationahsts of India refused to 
participate and there was disagreement between 
Moslem and Hmdu delegates, the conference was 
not considered successful , Mt an outhne for o 
new constitution was drafted 
After a series of conversations, Gandhi and 
the Governor-General agreed that the Indian 
National Congress would discontinue the passive 
resistance campaign and take part in a second 
London round-table conference m 1931 Gandhi 
himself went to the conference, but negotiations 
again faded because of the iiTeconcilable posi 
tions taken up by Hin dus, Moslems, and othei 
religious groups The Prune Minister, Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald, msisted that no coiislitu 
tion could be framed until aftei a Hindu 
Moslem agreement was reached The failure of 
the confeience was the signal for the civil dis 
obedience campaign to reopen Eaily in 1932 
Gandhi and many otlier leaders neie im 
prisoned and the Indian government took 
vigorous steps to repress demonstrations 
Granting of the Constitution 
Under these inauspicious circumstances a 
third round-table conference was held as a 
result of which a constitution was made ready 
for submission to Parliament in 1933 After 
long debates and sessions m committee, in which 
every clause was carefully sciutinized and in 
which the greatest political and legal intellects 
gave their opmions, the Constitution was 
accepted by Parbament in 1935 and came into 
force on April 1, 1937 
This constitution of 1936 pronded for tlic 
federation of 11 self-governing Goveinor’s 
Provinces and five Chief Commissioner’s Pro 
Vinces m British India and the numerous 
native Indian states Burma is not included 
in the federation but has a separate govern 
ment (See Burma) Under the Constitution the 
Governor-General, known as the Viceioy, ap 
pointed by the British Government, exercises 
the chief executive authority on behalf of 
King-Emperor with special responsibilities He 
IS assisted by an advisory Council of Ministers, 
responsible to the Federal Legislature The 
Legislature consists of two chambers The 
members are chosen chiefly by the provincial 
legislatures and by the rulers of the native 
states, a small number bemg appomted dueotly 
by the Governor-General Each province has 
a local governor and a legislature chosen by^o 
vote of 14 per cent of the population The 
native states are ruled by native prmces, but 
are subject in certain respects to Bntian 




The most lamous and perfect of all audent Buddhist moouments is the great “tope,’ ortemple mound, atSanchi,tn Central 
India, dating from the 2nd century B C The photograph above shows one of its many gateways, ornamented with most 
complicated carvings To the devout, every one of these tells a story 
PJtolo F DmlOi ITallrrr 
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ROCK TEMPLES CARVED BY LONG-DEAD HANDS 
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ORIENTAL ART OF THE CHISEL AND THE BRUSH 



At™ . th. ft«.t ol into. to«1 .tomn.., It. rtnntc "fSinfSo” 

two pointings , on the left, a lady at her toilet from the Ajanta cave-temples 

™ manuscript, showing the Mogul emperor Akbar (i6th century) 

PhotoM top K it B Coirtnoton left lailan Slate BaOuave rlpM Brltteh Uuteum 
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INDIA ARTS A LETTERS 

INDIA’S CONTRIBUTIONS to CULTURE 


T’/ierc IS a dtslmclnc feeling’* about the artistic and literary products 
of India, nhiclt is recognizable at a glance It emanates perhaps from the 
Hindu religion, nhich most great Indian art and nntmgs glorify 


India: Anrs A^D Lfttphs As one might 
expect or a land whose peoples hnxc for so 
manx centimes been highlj cn ilizcd, the art and 

architecture of India 
contain numerous me- 
morials of the most 
imprcssix e size and the 
highest artistic ment 
Some of the earliest 
arc small figures of 
gods and goddesses 
which date from 3000 
U C , the 3rd ccntiirx 
n c gi\ cs us man\ fine 
religious monuments , 
and from then until 
recent times an almost 
unbroken succession 
I 7 lh Century Wood CairuiE can bc noted 

\ feature of the earlx arclutectiirc o"Buddhi‘'t 
and tTnmist tunes is the lope, or sfupa Tins 
was originalh a simple funeral mound, which 
c lino to bc dc\ eloped, w ilh walls and all manner 
of i tried erections, gateways and axcnucs, into 
aliuost u museum of contcnipomrx art and, 
I'^pcci ill\ hculpturc The (ope at Sunchi is one 
of the finc'-t of such works One of the most 
importnnt exents in Indian liistorx was the 
iiixasion of that great country bx Alexander's 
Uretks, ami this 1ms left a permanent mark 
111 the Gncco Buddhist sculpture of which 
numerous rcinaiiis have been discoxcrtd The 
irmlc^t school of this art is the Gandhura, of 
north wist liulia Jliuh of Us finest work d vtos 
from the Lt tenturx ii c and the 1st ad, 
from which period, too, date some of the amnz 
im: rock tut shrines and monastenos Some of 
these, mch as the famous one at Karh, are 
liiud with pillars and intricate ficulptiircs hexvn 
from the solid walls After them lainc the 
t'lipt ipcriod.with mouuineiits alike of Buddhist 
ami Hindu irt in briik uid stoni ^oine of 
the-i an wunl and wondirful and luxe i 
biaiitx relxnu on furiiis lonipletelx furtun to 
tho'i dixi'ixl III anx utlu r jiart of thi world 
\t this tiim tmi till finious \jant I caxi 
tuiijihs xnn r XL IX UihI ns rtmurkablt for the 
piiniiiu.s whuli adoni their walls is fin tluir 
suiljitun lhnnij.hoUt ill its lon^f dixdop 

tuiiU this liidnnnrihititlim nid tin smlji.un 
ind pimtm. wliuh Mint xiith it _r(w men 
M'liiphi ilinl IS imr ilhi'trUuiii' show 

Irnni ihi Jnth In thr ] ilh nulun.x 
'’ihmuiini oiuirs w.n im uhns; ludii ml 
111 tl. 11 ilhtrn p u I p iiillx tlux h im Ktl 


their mark Among the peoples xxhom thex 
drove from their original homes xrero the 
Rajput rices To the Rajputs xxc oxve the 
loxely miniature paintings which arc India’s 
chief contnbiition to illustratix c art The finest 
of these were done in the 17th and 18th ten- 
tunes , and in those tunes, too, much x crx fine 
XI ood-carving and metni-xxork xxas earned out 
Moreoxer, their trul 3 ’ Indian stxle still exists, 
for all oxer the great country there arc to bc 
found traditional workers in metal and stone, 
who, when European influence is not at work, 
still build and decorate tlieir temples in the 
same manner as has been used for hundreds of 
xears This Rijpiit tradition Ins surxixed 
especirdlj in soitlicrn India, wlule in Bengal 
efforts have been made to preserxe an Indian 
pictorial art xxhieli shall bc ontirclx free from 
xxestern influences 

To the Maliomcduns, how oxer, India docs 
owe one of its greatest pennds, both in arthi- 
tcctiire and in painting, and tint is the period 
of the Moguls It XX as one of them, Mnli Jelmn, 
who had erected in the 17th ccntuiy India’s 
most glonous building of all, considered bx 
manx people to bc the lox chest in the world — 
the magnificent Taj 'Mahal (gr « ) at Agni 
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INDIA* ARTS ac LETTERS 
There has always been a vast production m 
Inma of the art of the people,” the instinctive 
art of the village potter, the weaver and maker 
of coloured textiles In all of these is the 
Indian spirit, and m many of them there is 
as great beauty as that in the more highly 
organized work Moreover, Indian art extends 
far nut-side its own country, all over the East 
Indies and through the adjoimng lands In 
Ceylon, Siam, Indo-China and Burma, the 
architecture especially is much the same as that 
found on the Indian mainland 

Ancient Literature of India 
The earliest Hindu literature consists of the 
Vedic hymns, of which the “ Rig- Veda ” is the 
most ancient coUection This consists of 1,017 
short poems, giving a defimte picture of a tugh 


Indian music is 
peculiar to Western 
ears in that it con- 
tains no harmony 
j It 18 made up of 
melody and rhythm 
] only There is no 
j accompaniment to 
’ the melody as m 
Western music No 
, two different tones 
' are sounded at the 
. same time Several 
j instruments are 
i rarely used together, 

I and when they are 
they play m nmson 
Songs, which are of 
the greatest import- 
ance m Indian hfe. 



of the fa^iar nursery stones that have charmed 
cMdren of England and America 
Undw the mfluenoe of modem education 
many Hmdu writers are developing a new and 
interesting national bteratuio Most conspicn 
ous among these is Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
(born 18C1), who has attempted to embody m 
hiB poems, tales, parables, and dramas the 
advanced ideas of European oivihzation, while 
keepmg the best traditions of ancient ^dii 
idealism In 1913 this cmment Hindu writer 
was awarded the Nobel pnze for hterature, 
and in 1916 he was knighted, but later re- 
nounced this honour for political reasons 
Among Ins well-known works are " The Crebccnt 
Moon Child Poems,” “ The Gardener,” “ Gora,” 
a novel , and ” The Religion of Man ” 


GREEK INFLUENCE IN INDIAN SCULPTURE are sung in unison 

The relief seen aboye is a typical example of the Graeco-Buddhist sculpture of the Gandhara nl-n Amnnir inetni- 
school It shows Buddha being attacked and tempted by the prmce of demons, Mara In f /I ° 
the figures, and the clothing, espeaaliy, the Greek influence, dating from the conquests of Dl^ntS, onims ana 
Alexander, is noticeable, and it needs no expert eye to see that there is a good deal of western flutCS are favoured 


feeling In this work It is, too, much simpler than purely oriental sculpture There are also 


Brillih siuinim slioto Jlimtcl! 

Civilization eJnsting about the time the Aryan 
mvaders had''reached the banks of the Indus and 


many varieties of 

strmged instruments, some of ancient origin 
Theie is m India a great revival of mterest 


were fighting the “ dark people ” of the south 
To the Vedic poems were attaclied piose works 
called “ Brahmanas,” explaimiig tlie duties of 
the priests , then were added the ” Sutras,” 
telhng of laws and ceremomes , and latei the 
“ TJpamshads,” treatmg of God and the soul , 
the “ Aianyakas,” giving directions for leading 
a holy Me, and Wily the “Puranas,” or 
sacked traditions 

During the period from the Ist to the 8th 
century a d w'ere composed a numhei of Sans- 
krit epics and diamas filled witli adventuie 
and romance The old Hindu fables of animals, 
ivhioh were translated mto the Persian as early 
as the 6th century a d and so found their way 
mto Europe, are said to be the basis of many 


m science also Centuries ago Hmdu as- 
tronomers and mathematicians were highly 
honoured, and contributed an important share 
to the development of knowledge They ex- 
changed ideas with the Gieeks at the time of 
Alexander’s conquest, and m the 9th centuiy 
important Hmdu scientifio works wore trans 
lated by the Arabs and so reached Europe, but 
with tile advent of the Mahomedans science 
decimed, and it has icmamcd foi the universities 
of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allaliabad, the 
Pun]ab, Patna, Nagpur, Andlu-n, Agra, Ran- 
goon, Lucknow, Dacca, Annamalai and Delln, 
and then large numbei of afifihated colleges to 
bnng back the tiaditional love of learning to 
the Indian youth There is a Hindu Um- 
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versity at Benares and a Mahomedan Uni- 
versity at Aligarh Large numbers of Indian 
students come to Bntam to enter there the 
great seats of leanung (See also the separate 
articles on India’s chief provmces and cities) 
Indiana. This State of the USA (36,350 
sq miles in extent) lies m the central region 
south of Labe Michigan It is mostly agncul- 
tural in character, the surface being a flat, 
fertile tableland Indianopohs (population 
364,000) IS the capital and largest city It is a 
“ planned ” city set m the exact centre of the 
State Features of mterest mclude the magm- 
ficent domed State House, the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument, and the adjacent track for 
racmg cars Other cities are Fort Wayne, 
South Bend, Evansville, and Gary — ^the centre 
of the State’s steel mdustry Indiana, the 
population of winch totals 3,238,000, is mck- 
named the “ Hoosier State ” 

Indian Ocean. Two thousand years 
ago, when manners were still venturmg only on 
the most cautious coastal voyages along the 
Atlantic coast, the Indian Ocean could already 
boast estabhshed trade routes, and Alexandrian 
Greeks boldly made their way across the open 
sea between Arabia and Hindustan though they 
possessed neither chart nor compass They 
had nothmg to fear if they avoided the humcane 
months from December to April, for they had 
observed that the monsoon wm^ blow nearly 
half the year m one direction, and the rest of 
the year m the opposite 
Washmg the shores of Asia on the north, 
Africa on the west, and the East Indian islands, 
Austraha, and Tasmama on the east, the 
Indian Ocean is the third largest of the oceans 
Its length from north to south is somewhat 
over 6,600 miles, its breadth 4,000 to 6,000 
miles, and its area about 28,000,000 sq miles 
The average depth is over 2,000 fathoms, the 
deepest soundmg so far being 20,340 feet off the 
south cast coast of Java 
At Cape Comonn, the southern tip of India, 
the Indian Ocean forks mto the Bay of Bengal 
on the east and mto the Arabian Sea on the 
west, the latter branching agam mto the Persian 
Gulf Beyond the Arabian peninsula it con- 
nects mth the Red Sei From Asia seieral 
great rivers enter it — ^the Ganges, the Brahma 
piitra, the Irrauaddy and the Lidus , and from 
Afnca the Zambezi and the Limpopo Its great 
islands arc Madagascar, Sumatra, Java, Borneo 
and Ceylon, the rest bemg mostly small groups 
India Office. Until the Indian Mutmy 
of 1857, Inchn uas governed from London by 
the Honourable East India Companj and the 
Goicmor General and all his subordmates were 
appointed bj the Compam, uliich also con- 
trolled the Indian Army After the Mutra> the 
control of the government was transferred 


INDO-CHINA 

to the British Crown and the India Office was 
estabhshed It consisted origmally of a Secre- 
tary of State assisted by an advisory council of 
not more than twelve or less than eight 
members At least half the number must have 
held office under the Crown in India for not less 
than ten years, and the period of such service 
must have terminated withm two years of their 
bemg appomted to the Council 

■S^en Federation was established in 1937 
the Council ceased to exist, its functions being 
largely assumed by a body of advisers The 
task of the India Office is to co operate with 
the Viceroy m guidmg India towards self- 
government Smee Burma ceased (m 1937) to 
be a province of the Indian Empire a separate 
department has dealt with its affairs 
Indigo. For centuries the much prized 
blue dye called mdigo was obtamed exclusively 
from the mdigo plant, and the mdigo trade with 
India and other centres of production was 
flourishing and prosperous Today the natural 
mdigo trade has dwmdled to a Motion of its 
former importance as a result of the discovery 
of ways to make artificial mdigo 

The story of artificial mdigo is one of the 
most mterestmg m the history of chemistry 
It took 17 years of tireless experiment and the 
expenditure of a vast sum of money to perfect 
the process As early as 1880, a German 
chemist, Adolph Baeyer, produced synthetic 
mdigo from coal-tar products, but the cost of 
production was much greater than that of the 
natural dye From then until 1897 he and 
others worked on the problem of makmg mdigo 
by less expensive processes, finally succeedi^ 
m produemg it at less than half the cost of the 
plant dye (See Dyes) 

Vegetable mdigo is obtamed from a shrubby 
plant 3 to 5 feet high, uitb rounded leaves 
and pale red flowers, belongmg to the bean 
family When three months old and m blossom, 
the plants are cut down, but soon shoot up 
agam, and yield a second and often a third 
cutting m one year The cut stems and leaves 
are crushed and soaked m water for several 
hours Fermentation takes place Then the 
water, which is clear yellow, is run off mto 
another vat and stirred Indigo begins to form 
m flakes on contact with the air, and settles 
to the bottom 

The best quahty comes from Bengal, Indigo 
plants are also grown m Java, Cbma, Cejlon, 
Mexico, Brazil, and Central America The scien- 
tific name of the Bengal mdigo plant is 
liidxgojera eumairana 

Indo-China. "Further India,” or 
“ Indo Chma ” — ^the great projection which 
forms the south eastern comer of Asia — ^looks 
on a political map somewhat like n flower with 
three petals, supported on the slender stem of 
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the Malay Peninsula The irestern petal w of this semi-tropical climate He grows two 
Burma In the centre is Siam, which alone of crops of nee a year, a little tea and tobacco, and 
the group retains its ancient independence , and mines some gold and tin in the hills In the 
French Indo-Cluna in the east foims the third forests he gathers saps winch give him the 
division Siam also mcludes the uppei part of pretty colours of his native cloths, tiee fibre 

^^20 cHtATY) in f.V>A rmy*f:mTi rtf nvA A/\vvt itrlimit lia wialraa rvnrvnv* ItAi Ke« 


X 1 C ^ 

‘ stem,” m the lower portion of which aie 

the Federated Malay States, under the pro- 
tection of Great Britam, and the Straits 
Settlements, a British colony (See also the 
articles on Burma, Malaya, Siam) 

Situated between India 
and China, Indo-Cluna has 
something of the nature of 
each of these tw o great 
countries of south-eastern 
Asia The people, originally 
of Chinese stock, have 
derived their religion and 
much of their language from 
the Hmdus, and are really 
a mixture of both races 
Tlie more primitive Malays, 
who inliabit the narrow 
peninsula, have also had 
their share m creating the 
complex physical and social 
charactenstics of the Indo- 
Chinese race 

French Indo-Chma con- 
sists of five provmcea Tong- 
king, Annam, Cochin-Chma, 

Laos and Cambodia (tlie last- 
named is the subject of a 
separate article) The total 
area of the provinces is 

285.000 sq miles and the 
population IS just over 
21,000,000, the Europeans 
numbering fewer than 

50.000 At least 80 per cent 
of the population are Annam- 
ese They are shorter than 
the Chinese and darker 
The Annainese has a low 
forehead and a flattish nose 
He IS peace-lovmg and more 
industnouB than the ivilder 
Lao, W'ho hves m the moun- 
tams, but is not so hard 
w'orking or mventive as the 
Chmese, who has largely 





fiom which he makes paper, and heibs and 
roots w'hich, with fish and iice, make up most 
of his daily ration 

The climate of Indo-China vanes according 
to the height of the land The highlands aie 
relatively cool and the low 
lands e\penenco tropical 
heat, while in the deiiseh- 
wooded areas there is an 
mtermediate temperature 
Cochm-Chma alone of the 
five states enjoys the full 
rights of a French colony 
and sends a deputy to the 
Chamber m Pans The other 
states aie protectorates, but 
Annam and Cambodia have 
kmgs, though both countries 
are virtually ruled by the 
French resident The area of 
Cochm-Clima is 26,470 sq 
miles and the population is 
about 4,600,000, of whom 
about 17,000 are French 
There is a Piench garrison 
of about 3,000 men The 
chief crop is iice, but maue, 
beans, sweet potatoes, cot- 
ton, rubber, sugar cane, 
tobacco, coffee, oranges and 
bonanas are also growTi 
There are extensive rivei 
and coast fisheries and over 

19.000 tons of salted and 
dried fish are exported 
annually to neighbouring 
countries Saigon, on the 
river of the same name, about 
40 miles from the sea, is the 
capital and chief port, and 
has a population of nearly 

160.000 Often called the 
“ peail ” of Eastern cities, 


GIRL OF INDO CHINA 

Five-sorths of the people of French Indo-Chfna 

Sopli^Tildoors theSornm wS th?s coBtume of Sa^on, laid out on the plans 

loose trousers and a square fichu which leaves Paris aS it was 160 

the back end arras bare. beautiful City 


Chmese, who has largely , boulevards, public squares (places) 

,„a„eBced ta ™tten Mid =P*en J »n oplr. lio»so _ 


IIUIUOUUOM. J, V ^ 

His rehgion is a rather vague sort of Buddhism 
mixed with ancestor worship His dress con- 
sists of wide trousers, a long black timic, a 
coloured turban or straw hat, and sandals 
His house is just a one-room affair, with a 
veranda m front w'here the altar to his ancestors 
stands In the daytime it has only three w aUs, 


churches, cathedral, and an opera house 
Annam has an area of 39,768 sq miles with 
a population of just over 5.000,000 The capital, 
Hu6, has a population of about 33,000 Ric 
IS the most important product and 
are cotton, maize, areca nut, tobacco, manio 
and bamboo Cattle rearmg is also carried on 


stands In the daytime it hM only three w aUs, m ii^s an area of 40.630 sq miles and a 

popukUol 9.000,000 The eapW, 
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COMMERCIAL CAPITAL OF FRENCH INDOCHINA 
The tovm of Saieon which is the chief commeraal afy of French Indo-China and capital of CochJn-China is situated on the Saigon 
liver, about no miles from the South China Sea. It is also the chief French mihtarr and naval base The centre of the city is 
well laid out and has some 6ne buildings, but on the banks of the nver are squalid native houses like these raised on piles to 
put them above the flood waters Equally primitive are the native boats with rough shelters amidships 


Hanoi, ith a population of atout 130,000, is a 
fine modem city and m 1902 it became the 
capital of French Indo China instead of Saigon 
Both these towns are con- 
nected mth France by a 
regular air aemce Maize, 
sugar-cane, and tobacco are 
produced os uell as a large 
quantity of silk Haiphong 
or Hai Phong is the chief 
port and naval station of 
Tongking There are valu 
able limestone quarries, cala- 
mine and tm mmes, and 
large deposits of hard coal 
Laos has an area of 89,320 
sq miles and population of 
close on 1,000,000 Cotton, 
indigo and tobacco are pro 
diiccd, and there are valu able 
forests of teak 
Indo China has abundant 
■wild life There are many 
elephants, including the so 
called u hite elephant, though 
it is really grey There are 
rhmoceroses, bears, tigers, 
leopards and panthers Many 
varieties of monkeys are to 
be found m the forests and 
there arc vast numbers of 
birds mcluding storks, cranes, 
peacocks and guinea fowl 
Snakes are numerous and 
many vaneties are poisonous 
The Mekong nver has an 


abundance of fish and is also the home of 
huge alhgators , so is the Red River In all 
Indo-Cbina there are only 1,700 miles of rail- 

^ wa}^, bub there arc over 

6,000 miles of good roadf. 
and its great waterways are 
equally valuable 
Indus, River Glacier- 
bom amid the wind swept 
wastes of Tibet, this mighty 
nver of India mshes for the 
first 600 miles of its 2,000- 
mile journey through an 
array of maj estic Himalayan 
peaks of unequalled grandeur 
After flowing north-west- 
wardly through Kashmir, it 
bends to the south-west, and 
presently emerges into the 
great Indian plain of the 
Punjab, the “ land of the 
five rivers,” which the Indus 
and its tributaries water 
abundantly 

The united flood of the six 
nvers now sw eeps on through 
the Smd plain — a region 
which IS the creation of the 
Indus, as Egjpt is the 
creation of the Nile The 
climate here is almost rain- 
less, but, thanks to the annual 
mundation of the great nver, 
when the melting snows of the 
Himalayas cause it to burst 
its ban^ and to flow into 



FIRST LESSONS IN ARCHERY 
The Mois are a tribe of Itido-China who lead a 
nomadic life and get their food by hunbng This 
small boy is having a lesson In shooting with 
a bow and arrow so that later on he may do his 
share in providing the family s dinner 
rnolo line fatial 
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TWO BRIDGES IN ONE ACROSS THE INDUS 
This wonderful new bridge, with a railway track above the road, crosses the river Indus at Attock , It was built to replace the 
one which was washed away in the floods o£ 1929 Because this is a very important bridge, from a military point of view bothends 
have ^ongly fortified gates, garrisoned with troops from Attock. The railway runs from Lahore and Rawalpindi to Peshawar, 
and the bndge is the great link between the Punjab and the Khyber Pass The nvef is here about two hundred yards wide 


an intricate network of canals, all this region 
produces abundant crops of cotton, millet, nee, 
and wheat 

Even the soil is the gift of the nver, which 
carries the fine sand and clay of its upper course 
to the Sind plam and deposits the nch silt there 
as it slackens its impetuous course So abun> 
dant IS this accumulation that the Indus has 
raised its bed 70 feet above the level of the plum 
at Its border 60 miles away To improve 
cultivation m the Indus basin, vast schemes 
of irrigation have been undertaken The Lloyd 
Barrage at Sukkur, one of the world's greatest 
engmeering wonders, waters about 8,000 sq 
miles that were once dry and barren As soon 
as this vast tract is m full productivity, facilities 
are available to mcrease the area, by a system 
of mterlockmg canals, almost indefinitely 
(See Irrigation) 

In the lower part of its course, except where 
it runs between walls of rock, the river con- 
tmually shifts its bed, especially m the 130-mile 
delta, through which it finds outlet to the Indian 
Ocean by means of a great number of little 
channels Hence there is httle navigation, ex- 
cept by the high-sterncd, flat, native boats The 
nver Lidus abounds in fish, and crocodiles and 
alligators infest most of the lower reaches 
Many bndges of all types cross the nver, from 
modern steel suspension railway bridges to the 
primitive swaying rope and vme bndges of the 
moimtam regions 


Industrial Revolution. Until about 
1760 the world earned on its daily work in much 
the same way as it had done for more than 
2,000 years, and a contemporary of Pericles 
would have had httle difficulty in makmg him- 
self at home in the England of George HI 
Ploughs were still clumsy wooden affairs that 
did httle more than scratch the ground , reaping 
was done by hand ivith sickles and sc 5 d;h 0 S , 
jointed sticks called “ flails ” wore used for 
threshmg the giam The tools of the carpenter, 
smith and mason resembled those shoivn on the 
old Egyptian monuments , and except for the 
hand- or foot-driven spinnmg-wheel, spinnuig 
and weavmg showed httle progress since the 
Homeric days when Penelope wove her web 
We may sum it all up by saying that there 
were no iiwcAiwes before 1760, such as now per- 
form most of Man’s uork for him and place at 
the disposal of everyone goods which only the 
wealthy could formerly buy On the other hand, 
there were no smoke blackened factory towns 
with their squolor and desolation , and prob- 
lems of unemployment, of capital and labour 
weie few or none at aU 
It IS to the revolutionary changes which, 
withm less than a hundred years, wiped out this 
age-long condition of affairs and brought about 
the throbbing, pressmg machme age of today 
that we give the name “ Industrial Bevoliition ” 
The movement began first m Groat Bntam, 
and it has gradually spread over the world In 
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A impetus wfts given to the Industrial Revolution by the Invention of the steam locomotive and the construction of 
raaways It was now possible to move heavy goods far more easily and quickly than had been the case when canals and 
horse-drawn waggons were the only means of transport, and coal could now be earned from the pits to the factories with an 
ease hitherto impossible The illustration above is a drawing of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway as it was in 1633 

It shows an engine taking in water at Parksidc Station- It was at this station that 
William Huski&soiis M-P for Liverpool, was run over by th® engine and killed on the day the railway was opened. 












INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 


result that fatigue was abolished and production 
increased, wages were raised correspondingly, 
and both parties satisfied 
Tliere are more than a milhon boys and some 
800,000 girls between the ages of 14 and 18 m 
occupations included under the Unemployment 
Insurance scheme About a quarter of them, m 
each case, are m the distributive trades, which 
employ a far largei number both of boys and 
guk than any other single trade Next m ordoi 


agricultiue it came first with bettei tools and 
methods of cultivation, particularly th^ growing 
of root-crops — turnips and beets — in rotation 
with gram Breeds of cattle and sheep w'ere 
improved, and draining and fertilization made 
the land more productive and capable of sup- 
portmg a larger population {See Agriculture) 

At the same time roads were improved and 
canals were built for transporting heavy goods 
Then about 1750 began the great movement ..w -- vau-wi 

made possible by the new machines for spinning of impoi tanee are, for boys, the industries of coal- 
and weaving These brought the factory 83 'stem mining, building, and general engineering, for 
and the appbcation of water- and steam-power ' girls, tailormg, laundry and the cotton industry 
to manufacturmg, with the long tram of inven- Protection of Working Children 

tions which made the steam-engme more and For more than a hundred years young workers 
more efficient, until it became the thundenng m industry m this country have received special 
locomotive draggmg its tram at 60 miles an hour protection by law The Factories Act of 1937 
across contments only a few score years removed limits their working hours to 48 a w'eok (subject 
from savagery And machine has followed to allowances for overtune and other o\ception8) 
machine, ofevergroivmgw'ondor and complexity, from July, 1938, and for those under 16the limit 
until now it 18 calculated that in the textile from July, 1939, is 44 hours a week The Shops 
mdustnes alone the work of those non-human Act of 1934 also fixes a maximum of 48 hours 
slaves who serve us equals that of 60 billion for the young persons covered by it Boys and 
persons working inth the old hand-tools ' girls entermg industry are medically examined 

Production has thus mcreased enormously, j,y the factory surgeons, and their employment 
and w-ith it population m the areas where m- m certain dangerous processes is prohibited 
diistry has found a home No period since the Within this framework of legal protection 
world began has seen changes which can begin to much remams to be done to wfegimrd the wel- 
compare m importance wnth those Is it any won- fare of the young worker Some of the tasks, 
dec, then, that competent historians have called such as the provision of health services anfl 
the Industrial Revolution “ the greatest single continued education, belong to the State , otliere 
event m the world’s history”’ (5ce also Inven- are undertaken by the commumty through 
tions , and articles on Arkwright, Sir R , &omp- voluntaiy agencies , but m 
ton, Samuel , Hargreaves, James , Watt, J ames) and safety at work, tra^g, 

T J * Tins centurv reachmg adult age, help m making the 

Industrial Welfare. Tins wntu^ difficult mental and physical adjustments to 
has seen an immense improvement m the eon- ^ responsibility faUs on industry 

ditions under winch manual workers peifom ^ the Factory 

their tMks That IS bemuse yy^r afew onhghtened 

reahze that happy md healthy j estabhshed welfare acliomes in w Inch 

mg m pleasant conditions make for bigger pro- Imd ^taousn^^^ 

duction and smoother workmg ^ j ^rtant part ^The movement grew very rapidly 
The deep mterest taken by ^g George \ I, ^ P ^ numbers of boys 

as Duke of Yoik in j^Ktv and girls were brought m to help carry on 

great impetus to the movement^nd his ® ] y pnnntrv’s mdustrv in the emergency, and 

Patrol of the Indus^ 

which was founded m 1918 On its emmeu wo hundreds of firms which concern 

representative of both themselves with the welfare of their young 

Societfir to secure the bMt ^^Th^omplojS of a fdhtme^welfare super- 

visit works and factories to inspect and p to” their work, and w'ho is ready to give 

on lYorking msthods and conations ^ ^ ft,ondly advice, in consultation mth their 

of this bo5y to 'njtoy” SiSTS then trannng and ftirtter educa- 

may best be illustrated by tbe followup nYnmitts ^rm is the first and simplest method 
A+. rtTift mjLBB nroduction factory the expert® first aid services are 


may best ne musiraucu uj la the first and simplest metiauu 

At one mass production ^ Medical dental and^firstaid services are 

found that the stools on XS prox^ded m connexion with the factory In 

t®rchrC«:.S=tS I^ULyhe..pphed.othe.lleeorhe,e. 
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INFERIORITY 

, outdoor and indoor games, handicrafts, 
hobbies, music and drama Hobday 
camps and tours are arranged and 
partly paid for by the firm 
In these and similar ways employers 
are accepting responsibilify for the 
trauimg, leisure, and welfare of their 
young workers Such voluntary action 
cannot solve all the problems of juvenile 
employment, but m its own sphere it 
18 making a valuable contribution to 
social ncll-being 

- s- 




cost Attention is paid to the protection of 
young workers from accidents, to which they 
are specially hable durmg the first few months 
of their employment 

Traming and “ mitiation ” schools are held 
at the factory, or alternatively encouragement 
is given to boys and girls to attend evenmg 
classes, by allowing them to leave work earh, 
by prizes for good attendance, and by advice 
on the choice of courses 

Boys’ and girls’ clubs, scout and guide troops, 
etc , are run m connection with the factory, 
or where the community is small the firm may 
support local organizations Opportunities are 
provided for physical training, swimming, 


ArcAfleet of above A J Soiee. AMJJ A 
Supervising Architect J H Forihaio FBI BJL 

Inferiority Complex How 

often do we hear it said of someone 
that he or she has an " infenonty com- 
plex” 1 Tlie man who mvented and 
popularized the term was Alfred Adler 
(1870-1937), an Austnan physician who 
m his younger days studied under Dr 
Sigmund Ifreud, founder of the move- 
ment and school of psychology called 
Psycho-analysis (See Psycho-analysis) 
At first Adler was strongly attracted 
by Preud’s theones, but m course of 
tune he came to the conclusion that 
Freud laid far too much empha^ on 
the sex element m the human make-up 

THESE MAKE FOR HAPPY WORKERS 5® thought that not sex but 

In the top photograph neatly-oyeralled girl workers at BoumTiUe are seen ^ powet IS the prmClpal 

sunning themselres at the edge of tte recreafaon ground heside Cadbury ’^OttVC lorce m UUman Me 
Bros ’ vorks. The factory where they work a in the background The AcOOrdwg tO Adler, nervOUS diseases 
mdiUe picture (reproduced by pwimssion of ILM. Stationery Office) shows have their ongm m orgamo defects, or 
the fin- modem swimming bath built by the Miners' Welfare Committee nfkon ° jr 

at the Sherwood Colhety Notts for the benefit of the nuners. The Joseph and persons SuffCTmg 

Rowntree Memorial Library (bottom picture) looks so homely and restful ^ '”'^'7 ^0 pOSSess feehugs of 

that It fe hard to beheve that it is part of the Rowntree cocoa works m York, infenonty Or handicap which tliej try 
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to surmount A boy who is naturally shy, 
for instance, feels keeidy the disahihty, and m his 
detennmation to conquer it often becomes 
very pushful, and sometimes oven noticeably 
aggressive towards otheis 
h'rom this Adler proceeded to frame the 
theory that the motive of neurotics, i e , persons 
suffering very badly from “ nerves,” is a 
striving towards masoulmity This he called 
the “masculine protest,” though it may be 
experienced by women as well as by men 
Adler’s school of teachmg is called Individual 
Psychology, and some of his ideas have been 
widely accepted In Vienna dimes for child 
care and child guidance — ^tlie first in Em ope — 
were established in accordance with his teaching, 
but these W'eie suppressed after the fall of the 
Sooiahst rdgime in 1931 and he passed his last 
years abroad He collapsed and died in the 
street at Aberdeen, where he had come to dehver 
some lectures 

Ink. If tlie ink runs smooth and free from 
jour pen, sinks into the paper inthout spread- 
ing, and leaves a blue-black mark that becomes 
deeper and deeper in colour even if it is exposed 
to the sun’s rays, it is probable that it was made 
of nut-galls, from winch, for centuries past, 
the beat grades of ink have been made 
The nut galls used are groivths of a species of 
oak found m Asia Mmor The gall-fly, a small 
wasp hke msect, burrows into the soft twigs and 
deposits her eggs The tree thiows protective 
tissues over the spot until a lump, sometimes 
nearly an mch m diameter, is formed These 
lumps, or galls, contam a large amount of tannin, 
the substance which makes them so valuable 
for ink malung 

Solutions of the galls and an iron salt, usually 
green vitriol (ferrous sulph’ate), are mixed, and 
a chemical change occurs, fonnmg the colour 
A thickening substance, often a mucilage loKnvn 
as gnm-senegal, holds this colour suspendeu. 
m solution Small quantities of vanons Mids 
keep the ink from coagulating and mouldmg 
Often other colouring agents are added to make 
the writing darker m coloui at first 
If you are usmg an mfenor giade of ink, it 
may have been m^e of logwood from the W®®!' 
Indies, or by mixing green vitriol -mth other 
taiuun solutions Such inlis, wlule they may 
be satisfactory at first, fade after a few yeara 
Some ancient documents ivntten ivith ink made 
of galls are as bright and clear today as when 

they were written, centuries ago 
If you are writing with a special fountain 
pen ink, it was probably made from the black 
Smbne dye nigrosme This mk never thickens 
and foims no sediment, so that it is 
adapted to the fountam pen, although the colom 
IS not so permanent AU colours of mk can he 
made with anihne dyes 


INK 

Red mk is sometimes coloured with the pow 
dered bodies of thousands of tiny red insects 
called cochmeal, brushed from the cactus in 
Mexico, Central Amenca, and Peru Most 
red ink is made from brazilwood, imported 
from Central and South America , W'hile not 
producing such a brilliant scarlet as cochineal, 

‘ this ink fades less quickly 

How to Make ‘ Invisible Ink ’ 

Then there are the secret or " sympathetic ” 
mks, which leave no visible mark on the paper 
when they are used Many important papers 
have slipped post an enemy’s eyes by this 
means, to reveal their messages when they 
iiave reached their destinations Some of the 
favouiite secret mks aie lend acetate solution, 
whose invisible marks turn black upon exposure 
to sulphuretted hydrogen , cobalt nitrate 
solution, which turns blue when it is tieated 
with oxahe acid , and cobalt clilonde or nitro 
chloride, which becomes green when heated 
During the Indian Mutiny lettein and orders 
were sometimes imtten with nce-water, to he 
developed later with lodme A clean pen 
dipped m lemon ]uice will produce writing 
which IS mvisible when dry, but which stands 
out sharply in brown when the paper is heated 
Artists use Indian ink This is an early 
form of ink invented m China 1,200 years 
before the Chnstian era, and the best qualities 
are still made in Chma and Japan Lamp 
black, made from sesamum oil, is mixed into a 
paste wnth a glue made from slnns of asses or 
oxen, and then pressed mto sticks or moulds 
The most mteresting mk of all, perhaps, is 
sepia, obtamed from the cuttle-fish or squid 
This most uncanny of sea creatures has on the 
under side of its body a gland containing a deep 
brown fluid, which it can throw out at will to 
conceal its escape w'hen it is alamed Sepia 
ink 18 the most lasting of natural inks 
Indelible and Printing Inks 
Copying inlts are ordinary inlcs made with 
less ivater and a larger amount of pigment and 
a substance (gum arabic, glycerine, etc ) whicU 
will retard the oxidizing effect of the air An 
other special ink is the marking ink used ior 
Imen, etc Tins is usually made from silver 
mtrato, suitably treated It stands all con- 
ditions well, but gradually turns pale browm 
Pnntmg inks are qUite gummy, adhesive 
substances In the “ fountains of the pMt- 
luo presses this mk looks hke heavy black or 
coloured pitch, and the oils contained m it give 
it a distinctive though pleasant smell 
A good pnntmg ink must fulfil many reqmre 
mente It must distribute freely over the roUer, 
spread sharp and clear over the type, 
oi easily from the type to the paper best 
prmtmg inks are mi^urw of carbra black ot 
gas-black and hnseed oil, some form of resm 
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WHERE INK COMBS FROM 


(i) CtUnese ink-niak«rs straining their mixture of glue and lamp black. 
The iron-gall ink used nowadays is made from tannin obtained from Aleppo 
galls shown whole (a) and m section (3), or else the dried, Indian fruit, 
rather like pnmes, called myrobalans (4] The galls are produced on 
oak trees by the gall fly (6) The drawmg ink— sepia — comes from the 
ink sacs of cuttle fish (5), whilst marking inks are sometimes made from 
an Indian nut— semeearpus (7) 


Oil IS generally used as well Common soap is 
also an mgredient Gas-black is made by 
bummg gas flames m a scanty supply of air 
The flames are thrown against metal slabs or 
into revolving cylmders, and the soot that 
accumulates is scraped off and ground 
Inks were used by the Egyptians and the 
Chmese more than 4,000 years ago While the 
exact character of these inks is not known, they 
were probably simple mixtures of powdered 
charcoal and glue The Romans used sepia as 
a wntmg fluid Iron gall inks, however, seem 
to have been first compounded about the 11th 
century a d From that time forward these inks 
gradually replaced other mks In those early 
days they were usually mixed by the wnters 
themselves, and recipes for their preparation 
were circulated between friends 

Innocent. Popes Ofthe 13 Popes who 
have home this name, Innocent I was m office 
firom 402 to 417, and is chiefly remembered 
because of Alanc’s sack of Rome m 410 


INNS 

He was an able and most energetic 
pontiff, and lost no opportunity of 
asserting the papal power Inkooent 
n (Pope 1130--^) supported the great 
scholar Abelard against his opponents 
Innocent ni (Pope 1198-1216) was 
m many respects the ablest and most 
powerful Pope of the Middle Ages His 
lofty and severe character inspired uni- 
versal respect He greatly strengthened 
the temporal power of the papacy for, 
in addition to the Papal States, which 
he ruled in Italy, he had as vassal states 
under bun Sicily and Naples, Sweden, 
Denmark, Portugal, Aragon and Poland 
It was to him that Kmg John sur- 
rendered England, receivmg it back 
from the Pope’s legate as a fief 
iNNOOEirr ni also put in practice the 
papal claim to set up and pull down 
emperors of the Holy Roman Empire, 
m the case of Philip of Swabia and 
Otto rV While he nas Pope there 
occurred the Fourth Crusade and the 
Latm conquest of Constantmople (now 
called Istanbul) 

Innocent Vn (1404-06) was one of 
the Popes durmg the Great Schis m of 
the Church Under Innocent VIU. 
(1484-92) corruption reigned at Rome 
Innocent X (1644r-55), Innocent 
XI (1676-89), and Innocent XH 
(1691-1700) were all reforming Popes, 
who combated heresy and sought to 
improve the Roman adnmustration 
The others require no separate mention 
Inns AND Inn Sions Houses where 
for payment travellers could obtain 
lodgmg and refreshment and stablmg 
for their horses have existed from tune im- 
memorial The earhest inns were the cara- 
vanserais of the East where caravans rested 
for the mght It was m the stable of one of 
these that Jesus Christ was born 
The earhest English inns date from Norman 
tunes Medieval inns were usually built m the 
form of a hollow square entered by an archway, 
having great gates which could bo closed at 
mght Round the walls of the square ran a 
gallery on to which the bedrooms opened 
Very few of these gallened inns still remam, 
but there are galleries at The George at 
Huntingdon , The BuU, Dartford , The George, 
Wmchcombe , and The George, Southwark 
The old Tabard Tnn from which the Pil- 
gruns m Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales” set 
out was pulled down only at the end of the 
last century 

Among the most famous Enghsh mna still 
standing are The Feathers at Ludlow, 
Shropslure, a beautiful half-timbered building , 
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j painted The origin of the names 

of many inns is obvious, such 
asTho Bull, The Boll, The Groin, 
and Tlio King’s Head i ion’ 
common name is The Marquess 
of Granbv, numbers of mns 
having been so called after 
the great soldier of that name, 
when he returned home ui 1763 
at the end of a victorious cam 
paign in the Seven Yean, War 
The Duke of Wollmgton and 
Lord Nelson have also been 
commemorated manv limes in 
this way The Chequers, another 
common sign, is taken from the 
old game of chequero A large 
number of mns beai as a sign the 
arms of the landoimor on iihose 
estate they stand Tiius ‘The 
Luttrel! Anns is named after the 
fa mil} 11 ho have for many genera 
tions owned Dunster Castle 
The origin of the names of 
some mn signs is, liovevor, 
obscure The Goat and Com- 
passes IS held to be a corruption 
of “ God EneompassethUs,” iilido 
The Goat and Boots onginally 
had the sign of Mercury iiith 
golden boots, The Saracen’s 
Head sign dates from the Cni 
sades, and of many mns bearing 
this name the most notable in 


Tho Old Hall at Sandbach, Cheshire, 
Tlie Luttrell Arms at Dunster, Somor- 
set, and The Kmg’s Head at Aylesbury, 
Buckinghamshire There are numerous 
others only slightly ]c«8 famous, Chester 
bemg particularly rich in them , many 
of the smaller ones are now only 
piibhchouses 

From Elizabethan times until tho 
18th century, inns ivore the resort of 
iVTitors and poets The Mermaid m 
Bread Street, London, was frequented 
by Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, and 
Dr Johnson and his friends fre 
quented The Mitre and The Cheshire 
Cheese m Fleet Street When rail 
ways drove stage coaches off the 
road the great mns lost much of their 
custom and many of them became 
pvihhchouses The coming of the 
ipotor-car, however has to some extent 
restored then prosperity 

The mnkeepor, like other tradesmen, 
hung out his sign, generally a rect- 
angular board on i\hioh a reproseii 
tation of the name of tho mn uas 



TWO FAMOUS ENGLISH INNS 
All over England there are celebrated Inns which are amongst the mos 
interesting survivals of a past age. The top photograph shows The 
Feathers at Ludlow, a fine timbered building dating from 1603 Tha 
lower photograph shows The Fighting Coclts at St Albans 
t hoist C CoiUrd II (11 F Tavlor 
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literature was perliaps 
the old Saracen’s 
Head m Snow Hill, 
London, whore Nicholas 
Nicklcby hrst met the 
infamous ^Ir Squeors 
The oldest hcensed 
honse m England is the 
famous " George ” at 
Norton St Philip, m 
Somersetshire 

Innsbruck. Stand 
mg on the river Inn, its 
name meaiung “ Inn 
Bndge,” this Austrian 
town IS the capital of 
the province of Tirol 
and a popular resort of 
tourists It IS pleasantly 
situated m a valley at 
the foot of the Alps, and 
at the meeting pomt of 
the httle nver Sill with 
the Inn It hes about 
1,900 feet above sea- 
level, and is surronnded 
by mountains averaging 
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ART ON THE INN-SIGN 
The signs outside our wayside inns have long represented a 
high arhsfac standard. The Spotted Cow, designed by 
Ralph Ellis is a striking example of bold, pastoral simpliaty 
The Cat and the Fiddle at Jlinton Admiral, Hants, has a 
sign inspired by tbe famUiar nursery rhirme 

Photai U i fimca courier], Menlo i Coiulobte 111 

from 7,000 to 9,000 feet m height The climate 
18 pleasantly mild dnnng autumn and winter 
The seat of a luuvcrsity, founded m the 17th 
century , it has a number of fine pubbe buildmgs, 
mcludmg the Franciscan church built about 
HOO to contam the magnificent cenotaph to 
Emperor Maximihan I , tl^ consists of a marble 
sarcophagus, or tomb, crowned by a kneeling 
figure of the emperor m bronze, while on either 


INQUISITION 

side are twenty-eight 
bronze statues of rojal 
personages, by Peter 
Vischer and others The 
Fordinandeum is a 
museum with a good 
Tirolean art, literature 
and natnral history 
collection At the foot 
of Fnednehstrasse is 
the unique Ooldenes 
Dachl (Golden Roof) 
Tbe manufacture of 
glass and glass pamtmg 
are earned on, and also 
of cloth Population, 
about S6,000 

Inquisition. To 

check the waves of 
heresy that swept over 
Europe in the 13th 
century, the Church of 
Rome established a 
special tnbunal called 
the Inquisition to try 
persons accused of re- 
voltmg agomst religious 


INNSBRUCK— TIROL’S ANCIENT CAPITAL 

Looking down the picturesque Herzog Fnednehstrasse in 
Innsbruck, capital of the Austrian Tirol, we see the famous 
Golden Roof facing us at the foot, with the snow-capped Alpme 
peaks fornung a majestic natural background. 

dlwirfan Stale Travel BttreaH 
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AN INQUISITOR REPORTS TO THE POPE 
•’f every sect are at tunes prone to forget their first prmuple ** to love thy neighbour as 
j 1 1. j* notorious example of such misdirected zeal is the Spanish Inquisition, which was responsible for the 
deaths of hundreds of condemned heretics in the 15th century In this painting by Jean Paul Laurens a pope of the time is seen 
considering a report of the success of the Inquisition presented by an inquisitor who may be the infamous Torquemada himself 


authonty In 1216 Pope Innocent in sent 
special delegates, including Dominic, to Langue- 
doc and other parts of southern Prance to 
inquire into the eMstenco of heresy, and in 
1216 Dommic founded his order to repress 
it The Inquisition proper was founded by 
Innocent IV m 1248 and Dommicans were 
entrusted with its chief direction 
Arnvmg in a district, the judges, aided by 
the local bishop and the State authontios, 
would announce 30 days’ grace for all heietics 
to come m and confess their crime When that 
period was up, the trial of the accused and unre- 
pentant ones began The names of witnesses 
were kept secret, but the defendant was per- 
mitted to submit a list of enemies, and none of 
these might appear agamst him Followmg the 
frequent practice of the penod in crimmal trials, 
torture was often used to force confessions 
of gudt from the obstinate 
At a gland coremomal, called sermo generahs 
or auto-da-fe, the names of the guilty were 
announced and punishments inflicted, ranging 
from fines and excommunication to imprison- 
ment for life or bummg at the stake for incor- 
rigible heretics Since canon law forbade the 
clergy to participate in bloodshed, the severer 
penalties were carried out by the State 


The Inquisition reached its height m Spam 
durmg the days of Kmg Perdmand and Queen 
Isabella, when Pray Tomds de Torquemada 
(1420-98) was made Inquisitor-General for the 
kmgdom Here the Croivn exercised almost 
complete control over the Inquisition and ear- 
ned it to extremes, often commg m conflict with 
the authonties at Borne 
The Inquisition was sometimes used as a 
cloak for pohtical and private revenge, and at 
times the smeerest mqinsitors were misled by 
fanatical zeal and practised great cruelties 
But on the whole, the institution v as a logical 
product of its time In those days the Church 
and State were umted m the closest bonds, and 
heresy was considered a enme agamst both, to 
be compared only Avith high treason and anarchy 
To the people of the penod it seemed as reason- 
able to punish a man who “ plotted against the 
life of the Church ” as it would in onr day to 
pumsh a man nho plotted against the State 
The Inquisition was chiefly active m southern 
Europe, and contmued in a modified form m 
Spam until 1820 The Congregation of the Holy 
Office, estabhshed by Pope Paul III m 1642 
to review the judgements of the Inqmsition 
courts, still exists It examines charges of 
heresy, but imposes only spmtual pimishments 
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OUR TINY SIX-LEGGED RIVALS 


nages a neter-ceastne battle mth the insects^ and but for hts vigilance 
and weir orm wars they might become the masters of the world, so 
wonderfully are they designed and organized 


Insects. When you begin to leam about 
those amazing httle creatures, the first thing 
to startle >on is the fact that they are so 

- numerous If you could 

count aU the people m 
the world, all the four- 
footed animals, all the 
birds, and all the fish m 
the rivers and oceans, 
the total would be small 
and insignificant com- 
pared With the number 
of insects 

If you could put all 
the insects on one side 
of a huge scale, and all 
the land animals, m- 
cluding mankind) on the other, the insects, amwll 
as each of them is, would weigh down the scale 
Whenei er men have tned, for any reason, to 
calculate insects by numbers, they have reached 
aums so staggenng that the human mind fails 



Solitaiy Bees 
(twice hfe-Eize) 


that m insect land “ might is nght ” Death 
lurks at every comer Each hole m the ground 
or hollow beneath a stone may hide some mght- 
mare monster with yawnmg jaws waiting for 
its prey A dead leaf may conceal a hungry 
enemy who wiU pounce upon you as you pass 
Or some flying creature may snoop donm out 
of the air to dehver a fatal blow 
Perhaps some wise old ant hurrymg by wiU 
tell you the two gmding prmmples of insect life 
“To eat mthout bemg eaten is the flrst law 
of insect land The second is to lay eggs and 
provide for the young There are no other laws ’ ’ 
Insects do not loll m anger or hatred, but as 
a matter of busmess Many more miUion mdi- 
viduals are bom every minute than there is 
room for Each must struggle hard for exist- 
ence Bnef as the natural hves of most insects 
are, not one m a niilhon dies of old age They 
fall in war or at their work, or by disease, or 
by the rigours of climate 
War and work ' That’s the busmess of an 
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many other parasites, hvo at the expense of huge front legs mth great talons for soKm^ and 
hving men and animals SfciU others clean up holding their prey, hke the praymg mantis ” 
dead vegetable and animal matter 

“ But by far the greater number of us feed 
uponhvmgplants or upon oneanother The cater- 
pillar eats the leaf, the wasp eats the caterpillar, 






the spider eats 
the wasp, the 
bird eats the 
spider (for 
though spiders 
are not members 
of our family, 
they often fit 
into our scheme 
of existence) 

Then, when the 
bird dies in 

some forest tragedy, a beetle comes 
along and buries him, and its grubs 
eat a part of the body , the rest 
stays in the ground and makes it 
rich so that another tree can grow 
whose leaves another catei'pillnr will 
eat That’s the way it goes, alwavs 
m a circle , one dies so that another 
can hve After all, it isn’t the indi- 
vidual that counts, it’s the race ” 

The ant continues 
“The character of an uisect’s 
mouth-parts depends on what he 
eats Some have strong jaws to crfcket'VToot we see 
tear leaves oi bite the bark of trees 

or snaw one another Somoha'voa shows Uie foot of the 
Ui gutnY Knnnv DHch Skater that flits 

bucking appurutUS to Cliaw lU lionoy water of ponds 

or fruit jmces Some have tmy -d^dUches^^The^hook 

nouitod beaks to pierce the slim or plants or to its prey 

Slants 01 of animals whoso Wood * <»;« 

they annk Mood, & SS'J.at™® 

cfai 


Here the old ant stops and holds up its own 
front feet “ I’m a runner and a chmbor too, 
you see I’m made for work But my queoii 
has wmgs and can fly like most other "insects 
“ All msect tribes that arc alms 
today,’’ it goes on, “have survned 
because they have some special tncta 
foi avoidmg destruction And those 
tncks all follow one or more of 
four systems— numbers, concoalmont, 
armour and weapons, and what we 
may call ‘frightfulness,’ which is 
another name for bluff Now, listen 
to me aw'hile, and I’ll tell you some 
tlung about eich of these sj steins 
“The numbers system is simple 
It consists of layuig eggs and bringmg 
up children faster than all our 
enemies put together can eat them 
up This metliod is used more or 
less by all insects, but particularly 
by such helpless creatures as the 
green-fly, or aphids You will know 
from experience m your own garden 
how hard it is to bll these off You 
can destroy ten millions of them, but, 
if one escapes, there U bo millions 
more born wathm a month 

“Some 111- 


INSECT STYLES 
IN FOOTWEAR 

The Mole Cricket 
is the greatest dig- 
ger for his she i& 
the world. Look at 
his front foot and 
you’ll see why With 
those powerful 
claws he cuts and 
scrapes through the 
earth, scooping it 
back with that 
strong broad“palm " 
That slit at the top 
of the foot is the 
Mole Cricket’s car 



sects are gein- 
usos at conceal- 
ment The leaf- 
insect imitates 
the colom andl 
shape of a leaf 
so slolfully that 
Jus own bro- 
thers, who arc 
strictly vegeta- 
rians, somelimes 



which claw's for clinging tl 
much “S 


delicate mechanisms with 
msects got their food 

'“S'S o»"mo . 1.0 influonco. our htoWmbynmto Th.r...opl.nlyof bu^r- 

footed ST Sol of u. have .bon, eta. for ftes abo that do tba aame tog, 

totoi robulg to the bottom of » leaf, the etem wbich attaebea ‘X m”- 

Se oLm bave^Teker-bke drata on then feet 
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THE CYCLE OF LIFE & DEATH ESf THE FOREST 



The caterpillar eats the leaf, the TOSp eats the caterpillar, the spider eats the wasp, the bird eats the spider Then srhen 
the bird dies in some forest tragedy, a Imtle comes along and bunes him, and its grubs eat a part of the body , the rest stays 
m the ground and makes it nch so that another tree can grow whose leaTes another caterpillar will eat.*’ 
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First, a Willow Beauty Matli 
blending with the bark of a 
willow tree Next, two Indian 
Beaf Butterflies, one with 
wings open, the other folded 


of a tree, or a flower blossom 
The system works best of all m 
fooling our two-legged enemies 
— ^bir^ and men — who look 
for us from a distance 
“ But what will mterest you 
most is the armour and weapons 
we use m protectmg ourselves 
against our enemies Just feel 
my back a second,” says the 
ant, stoppmg short “ Do you 
see how tough, and smooth, and 
sprmgy it is ? And the top of 
my head, too, is covered wth 
the same kmd of tough, horny 
skm That’s made of stuff 
called chitvn Every insect has 
more or less of this tough, horny 
substance somewhere about his 
body Lot me tlnnk of a good 
example, which will make it 
quite clear to you Here is an 
excellent one Look at the 
beetles They are 
particularly well pro- 
tected by it With 
many of them it 
amounts to a sohd 
shell of armour that 
will blunt the sharpest 
pair of jaivs m msect 
land The only places 
on a beetle where I 
could ever get a hold 
were at his knees and 
elbows, or m the soft 
]omts of his stomach 
Some beetles can 
draiv their heads and 
legs so close in that 
they are quite hidden 
m neat grooves or 
folded back on them- 
selves Then the 
beetles can sit and 
laugh at any small 



Tius bttle creature known Bs - 
Stick-insect,” looks so much 
tbomy bashes on which it feeds 
enedes have trouble in finding 
nearly a foot long 


"Groy's Spiny 
like the 
that its 
it It’s 



CAMOUFLAGE AMONG THE INSECTS 

Here ore seven examples of how inset^ left .s i 

two directly above (considerably 'ft® 

Weev.l wh«e •' thorns " moke h.m look a bit of wood the 
Ruby Wasp (right) is protected by an extremely hard sheu 
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other leaf imitator Lett, a 
WaUdng beaf losect, prob- 
ably the best mimic of all He 
even fools his relatives. 


bud that tnes to peck through 
their thick shells Besides pro 
tectmg us outside, plates of 
chitm mside take the place of a 
bone skeleton, such as you hare, 
and help us to keep oiii shape, 
besides actmg as supports for 
the poH erfiil muscles of our legs 
and vings 

“As for weapons, ourjavs, 
of course, are very effective 
against enemies who are neat 
our o^vn size For larger foes, 
insects have a wade assortment 
of sharp beaks and poisonstings, 
mth irhich they can inflict pam 
All wounds on the biggest of 
creatures The wasps and the 
bees are the best all-round single 
handed fighters But when it 
comes to orgamzed w'arfare, 
with army formations, massed 
attack or defence, and all the 
details of strategy and 
tactics, together with 
patriotic courage, the 
reputation of the ant 
family speaks for it- 
self, although in 
pitched battles, our 
traditional enemies, the 
so called ‘n Into ants,’ 
or termites, put ii^ a 
respectable ‘ show 
“The real ]oke, 
though,” the ant con- 
tmues, “ IS the way 
insect frightfolness or 
bluff works You 
know how' the com- 
mon eanng frightens 
you men when ho 
curls up that terrible- 
looking tail of his 
wnth its snapping 
pincers ? That s 
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bluff, pure andsimple He couldn’t 
possibly hurt anything with that , 
yet many an earwig owes his bfe 
to the terror he inspires 
“ The stag beetle and the 
African rhmoceros-beetle look so 
fierce with their horns that they 
scare insects and even birds 
away But if you should put your 
finger between the stag-beetle’s 
big pmcers he wouldn’t know 
what to do He certainly can’t 
pmch hard enough 
to do any harm 
There are dozens of 
examples of such 
finghtfulness Some 
harmless insects 
even imitate the 
shape and colour of 
the stmging kmd 
and so escape Cer 
tain flies, for m 
stance, mimic bees, 
and beetles imitate 
fierce wasps or flies 
But the record for 
bluff 18 heldby some 
of the South Amen- 
can lantern flies of 
the order Neurop- 
tera These are 
hable to be eaten by 
certam monkeys or 
other small animals, among whose own enemies 
are crocodiles So the lantern flies have developed 
the fore part of their bodies to look like a croco- 
dile ! W^en their enemies see this, they get such 
a shock they hesitate, and thus give the fly time 
to get ay ay 1 (See Protective Coloration) 

“ Did you ever hear of the bombardier- 
beetle ? He’s the real mventor of the poison- 
gas artillery When a larger beetle or a bird 
pursues him he fires a httle cannon he cames 
on his tad It goes off with a pop and forms a 
httlo clondofbhnding gas which covers his escape 
“ But if we have a lot of bluffers, we have also 
some really dangerous characters in msect 
land which attack even four footed aTumnlB and 


kill them smgle-handed There 
IS a giant water-bug that can kill 
small frogs and fish, seizmg them 
m his powerful front legs and 
plungmgm his deadly beak Even 
among our English beetles we 
have the fierce Dytiscus that will 
kiU the small minnows and gold- 
fish if it gets mto your aquanum 
Now I must get back to my 
work ” And with these words 
the old ant hurries away 

If the ant had 
had tune he might 
have explamed that 
wonderful feature 
of insect life we 
call metamorphosis 
With very few 
exceptioDS insects 
grow from eggs 
Most species after 
hatohmg from the 
egg do not resemble 
their parents at aU 
Theymay be smooth, 
worm-hkecreatures, 
such as the maggot 
of the bee or the fly, 
or they may be 
hairy like some 
caterpillars, or big 
fierce lookmg grubs 
liketheyoungof the 
tiger-beetleandthe‘‘ground”beetIe8(Carabidae) 
At this penod of its life, the insect is called 
a larva, and its only duty is to eat and grow 
The penod may last only a few days, as is the 
case with bees and flies, or it may ei^nd over 
years, as is the case with the cicada, or “ 17 -year 
locust ” This penod may be spent burtojtmg 
in the ground, hidmg m holes m the truiiks 
of trees, swimming m the water, or OTawling 
about m the open air — each accordmg to the 
habit of its own kind ^ 

In due time, however, the msect enters the 
pupa stage, or chrysahs stage (as it is called m 
the case of butterflies and moths), which 15 a 
penod of change, but not of growth For this 



INSECT MOUTHS FOR DIFFERENT PURPOSES 

The bu7 bttle people of the insect world hare their jaws adapted as tools 
for diSerent purposes The first picture on the left at the top shows 
the mandibles of the Stag Beetle Next are the 'sdssors " with which 
the Leaf Cutter Bee does such nest work On the right are the powerful 
pincers with which the Wood Ant fights and works The central picture 
shows the saws of the -Sawper Beetle, while below we see the picturesque 
countenance of the Green Tiger Beetle AU are considerably magnified. 
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purpose many larvae, such as caterpillars, form 
a sort of silken cradle called a cocom JDunng 
this period the whole shape and structure of 
the pupa changes, and when it anakes and 
hursts out of its old skin, it has become for the 
first time a fiilly-developed msect like ite 
parents The ugly caterpillar, for mstanee, has 
turned into a han^ome butterfly or a moth 
But there are many strange variations and 
exceptions to this law of metamorphosis Some 
insects, like the oil-beetles, pass through two 
or more larval forms before they become pupae, 
and the may-flies undergo an additional change 
after they leave the pupa stage There aie, 



on the other hand, many groups of insects, 
such as the grasshoppers, locusts, cnckets, and 
all true bugs, m uhich the young rescmblo the 
parents just as soon as they hatcli from the 
eggs, needmg only to grow larger and to develop 
nungs if they are of the ivinged kmd Such 
young insects are called nymph and not 
larvae Dunng the growmg period njunphs 
shed their skins several times Tlus is neressnrj 
because the chitm covering of an msect cannot 
stretch The larva, of course, sheds its skin 
from 'time to time, too, as it grous up 

There are exceptions also to the egg stage, 
for the young of some insects are horn ahve 
Such msoets are called viviparous (Latin mtKS, 
“ ahve,” and pano, “ bring forth ”) to dis 
tmguish them from egg-la^ung msccts, ivliieli 
are called ovtparovs (Latin ovum, “ egg ") 
Plant-hce, or aphids, have the curious habit of 
sometimes laying eggs and sometimes producing 
hvmg young Furthermore, there are msects 
which produce young ubile still m the larval 
stage, and others nhile still m the chrysalis, 
or pupa, stage Such msects, of course, have 
usually not been feitilized at all, and tlus method 
of reproduction is known as partlmogencsn 
(from the Greek words parfhenos, “ virgm,” and 
genesis, “ bu*th ”) 

The social groups of msects — ants, vasps, 
bees, and termites — that hve together in 
colomes or commumties, ranlc highest in in 
telhgence These have learned the lesson of 
r " ■ ' 



■ r GALL WASPS AND GRUBS AW THE GA^ 

•ms MHOus deformities known as galls, which wc see on^aU t^S^rerconsiderahly magnified. aJe tw of 

rf th“ working of certain msects, mostly of the order Hymenopt^ In tte to^rt«r^ (: 

the'e gall wasps laying their eggs m A of to^pin-cushion gaU," which is shown on the right. 

grubs (highly magnified), snugly curled up in the ehamhets ot tna pm 
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While some insects do great damage to Man s crops, flowers, and vegetable products, others, by eatmg the harmful sorts, are 
indirectly very beneflcial The top row here shows stages in the hie of a ladybird, which does much good by eating aphids 
(green-fly) On the left are the eggs , middle, a ladybird larva is eating the aphids on a rose bud , right, the adult two-spot 
ladybird. The centre row shows a similar senes from the life of the hover fly , left, an egg , centre, the larva devouring a 
green fly right, the adult fly Below, removed from its burrow in a piece of ash, is the larva of an American wood-borer, 
which does much harm to tunber On the right is the adult beetle, with the hole from which It emerged 
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tie spmt ottheiive or neeti smrL c^er “>"‘™»>»1‘l‘»5««rromd 

tie mllng members IVom the oariiest times is ffiot Sf 
men have tomd msplratioo to derXS Lto tbf “ ‘'P’ 

self-sacnJice m tie ires of these inenntnnii m f°'^^tyo''iimir,manylarTae]isTe 

™eet», as wett as milfood w m ^0^ “"i' “ ‘"5 " 

TOoh one mth earefiilly cut pieces of loaves AU the insects below to the larsor mm 
The mason wasp eonstruets a beantrfnl home of oreatnres mth jomted*!^ Led 

' ' This includes not only centipedes, 

spiders and scorpions, but mame 

creatures such as shrimps, crabs and 

lobsters and their relatives 

The name “ bug,” which is often 

appbed to msects in general, really 

belongs to certam special kmds of 

insects only Among other pocu- 

hanties which distinguish the true 

bugs — ^members of the order ffemip 

tera — ^from other insects is the beak 

with which members of this order 

suck plant juices or animal blood 

The body of an insect is dinded 

into three parts— head, fore body, or 

thorax, and hind-body, or abdomen- 

each of which, m the faraway anccs 

tors of insects, as m the modern lar 

vae, 18 further divided into rings or 

rxTVTv XlfoniBopier* Segments The head bears the deh- 

Perhaos no insect QUEEN AT HOME feelers or antennae, the mouth 

Perhaps no insect is so extraordinary as the queen termite, which Jives in „„ j mUm r,«„oA nf 

a specially-built cell m the heart of the nest As you see from this life- ®y®® SOMC Ol 

si2ft picture, she has an enormous body, and this is entirely filled with eggs, Bmoll IS SltuCktsd chiefly in the fin- 
which she lays at almost incredible speed Surrounding her in the " royal tcnnaO There are two SOrts of UlSect 
Mil ” are the workers, whose business is to look after her, feed her, remove eyes the compound kind made Up of 
the eggs as fast as she lays them, and keep away unwanted mtruders j; * r i 

many separate facets or lenses, ana 

of mud, often with a cuived porch to keep out the simple eyes, usually known as occlh 
the wind There are spinners of silk and makers Many msects have both kmds, the ocelh 

of wax, upholsterers, workers in wood-pulp and being situated between the two prominent 
tree-gums, and hundreds of other special trades compound eyes In certam mosquitoes and 
and professions represented m the msect world gnats the organs of hearmg are found m the 
Most of these nest-builders store up food for antennae, butm most insects they are not on the 
theu? young It may be honey or pollen, or head at all, but between skm-layers on the 
the bodies of other insects killed for this pur- body Crickets and grasshoppers have auditory 
pose Some wasps even store up hvmg msects, apparatus on the shins of their forelegs 
after paralysmg them mth theu: stmge, so The mouths of msects are supphed usually 
that their yoimg may have fresh food when they with mandibles, orpmching jaws, andwiascillae, or 
hatch from the egg bitmg and chewmg jau s, as well as certam palps, 

Wliat happens to msects m the umter time ^ which help to taste the food and to guide it mto 
Most of the adult ones die, leavmg eggs or half- the mouth, and a lahrum and hhuvi, upper and 
developed young to await the warmth of sprmg lower hp respectively The palps are actually 
under ground or m some other protected place attached to the maxillae and labium, and are 
In certam species, like the social wasps, the called maxillary or labial palps, as the case may 
female sleeps through the cold weather and be The size, shape, and arrangement of these 
lays the eggs for the new generation as soon as mouth parts vary greatly m different species 
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The dainace caused by insect pests evety year runs into hundreds oi thousands of pounds, and enormous sums have to be 
expended to fight them. The upper photograph shows one way m which this warfare is earned on in America , a slow flying 
autogiro IS being used to scatter a poisonous dust over fields of a crop that is suffering from the attacks of leaf-eating insects 
In Britain we usually escape senous insect plagues, but in Scotland during 1937 the caterpillars of the antler moth did terrible 
damage to pasture-lands, and their dead bodies, filling the streams and ponds, as yon see here, endangered the water-supply 

Top Ecvilone frotlom Star Pliotot 
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In the true bugs, the mandibles are modified mto 
suckmg beaks and m general the range of modi- 
fication for different organs is really extraordmary 
The thorax bears the three pairs of legs, and 
the wings when these are present The t 3 Tpical 
insect has four ivmgs, but m many species, such 
as the house-fly, they are reduced to tii o, and m 
many others they have disappeared altogether 
In some insect groups, the males only have ivings, 
m others only the females Certam species, like 
the plant-hce, develop wings only under special 
conditions of diet or weather Often, as m the 
beetle tribe, the front ivmgs of mseots have 
become armoured wmg-covers, which protect 
the delicate rear wmgs when not used m flight 

How the Insect Lays Her Eggs 
The abdomen, consistmg of a varymg number 
of segments, contams the digestive tract, and m 
females the egg-laymg apparatus, or ovipositor 
Tins 18 often very dehcate and comphcated, 
enabling the insect to bore mto the ground, or 
mto trees, or through the skins of other msects 
to lay its eggs The poison stmg, when present, 
18 situated conveniently at fiie tip of the 
abdomen It must be borne m mmd that 
mosquitoes and other blood-suckmg insects 
actually bite with their mouth-parts, and cannot 
really be said to stmg 

Insects have well-developed brams and 
nervous systems A simple oontractmg heart- 
sac provides for the circulation of blood They 
have no lungs and do not breathe through their 
mouths An is drawn m through tmy holes, or 
spiracles, m the body-segments, and passes 
through an intncate system of branching tubes, or 
tracheae, carrymg oxygen to aU parts of the body 
The muscle system m insects is perhaps as 
dehcate and complicated as in any higher 
animal Scientists with microscopes have 
counted as many as 4,000 muscles m the body 
of one caterpillar 

Making an Insect Collection 
The collection and study of msects, which 
forms the science known as cniomolOgy, is fas- 
cmatmg and profitable work for old and young 
Flymg insects are best captured by using a 
butterfly-net They may be lolled \nthout 
mjury by droppmg them m a glass jar filled with 
a suitable substance giving off poisonous fuines 

gucji a jar bemg known as a lollmg bottle 

You can make up such a bottle for yourself with 
crushed laurel leaves, or have one made up with 
potassium cyamde by a chemist This is a 
deadly poison and must be used with care A 
Jnibug bottle of this type works very quickly, but 
leaves the msects very stiff when they are dead 
The professional entomologist generally uses a 
small bottle contammg cotton wool soaked in a 
little acetic ethei, and if you can get one of thw 
type it IS the best of all Once they are dead. 


the msects should be “ set ” The method of 
settmg and the position m which the msects are 
fixed vary accordmg to the type Butterflies 
and moths are set with the wmgs spread wide 
and flat, either the right W'ay up, or upside doirn 
Bees and flies and similar types are also set like 
this, the legs as well as the wmgs being spread 
out Beetles, however, except the largest, 
which are pinned hko other mseots, are set on 
cards with gum tragacanth to hold the legs in 
position The cards are then pinned mto the 
collecting boxes The collection and sottmg of 
msects IB an expert busmess and you should only 
use the nght apparatus — ^home-made settmg 
boards, boxes and “ any old pins ” never produce 
a good result When mounted, labels bearmg 
the name of the specimen should be neatly 
pasted underneath A small magnifymg glass 
is essential for msect study 
About 300,000 species of msects have been 
collected, named and described by scientists 
But by far the greater part of the msects Avhich 
inhabit the world are still unknoivn to science 
Hundreds of new species are discovered every 
year Estimates of the number of species run 
from one to several milhons 
As a class, msects are found in virtuallv all 
paits of the world But insects flourish best m 
warm countnes In the tropical forests of 
Africa insects of every kmd swarm m mcredible 
numbers and breed throughout the year 
Bad and Good Work Done by Insects 
From Man’s pomt of view, insects may be 
divided into the harmful and usefiil classes 
Many kmds, like grasshoppers and locusts, plant- 
hce, scale-mseots, cotton- wetv Is and the cater- 
pillars of nearly all moths and butterflies, do an 
immense amount of damage to trees, crops, 
domestic animals, and food stores Others, 
such as cockroaches, flies, fleas, mosquitoes, and 
gnats, annoy men and animals and even spread 
some of the most dreaded diseases of Mankmd, 
such as malaria, yellow fever, and that terrible 
scourge, bubomc plague 
But there is another side to the story which is 
too often overlooked If it were not for bees 
and other nectar-seeking mseots, which carry 
the fertihzmg pollen from flower to flower, it 
would be almost impossible to raise many kmds 
of fruit and other crops Bees had to be im- 
ported mto Austraba to make the cultivation ot 
red clover possible If it were not for the 
beetles and wasps and others, which destroy 
every year vast numbers of the harmful insects, 
our fields and gardens would he ove^n with 
pests of all kinds Many msects which bumw 
m the ground do a great work as cultivators 
Countless scavenger insects help the bactena m 
gottmg nd of refuse for us Besides, certain 
msects manufacture substances of gr^t 
such as silk, honey, wax, dyes, and sheUa 
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Only two lands can be domesticated with profit 
— the silkworm and the honey bee 
Insects appeared on earth long before mam- 
mals, some scientists daimmg to have found 
insect remains m Silunan. rocks (See Geology) 
It is certam that the forests of the Coal Age 
contained many insects, some measurmg two 
feet across the ^vmgs From that tune on, 


thanks to their rapid propagation and powers of 
concealment and defence, they have held their 
own Bgamsl later forms, and today they are 
Man’s most formidable nval for mastery of the 
earth and its nches 

The classification of insects for scientific 
purposes vanes as new species are discovered 
Below IS a common modem classification 



How the Insect World Is Classified 

Class Intecla 

SOB CLASS Apterygoia This comprises three small 
orders (Hos 1 to S) of jurimitive moglcss insects 
w hich have no metamorphosis Thysanvra, Proiura, 
and Collembola 

Sob-class Plerygoia This includes all the other 
insects. 

Divisio'x I Exoplnggoia Popularly sxieakiag, these 
are those inserts irliose immature forms are 
“ nymphs,” more or less resembling their parents 
and without a complete metamorphosis. 

Obdek 

4 Orthoptera (Cockroaches, grasshoppers, stick- 

insects, etc ) 

5 Dcrmapicra (Earwigs) 

0 Plecoplem (Stone flies) 

7 Ephemeroptera (May flies) 

8 Odonala (Dragon flies) 

0 Itoplera (Termites or white-ants) 

10 EmbtopUra (Small tropical insects) 

11 Psocoptcra (Book lice) 

12 Anopltira (Biting and sneking lice) 

13 Thysanopiera (Thrlpa, small insects, often 

pests in gardens) 

14 Bemipii^a (Plant-hugs, mcluding the plant-lice 

or apluds) 

Division II EndopUrygoia Insects whose meta 
morphosis is complete, inclnding larval and pnpal 
stages All the higher orders belong to this division 
Order 

16 Nevroptera (Ant-lions, lace-wing flies, older 
flies etc ) 

16 Coleoptcra (Beetles) 

17 SirepBiplcra (Tlnv Insects parasitic on hees) 

18 Mceoplera (Scorpion flies and similar forms) 

10 Tnchopicra (Caddis flies) 

20 Lepxdoptcra (Butterflies and moths) 

21 Dxpfera (O^e, two winged flies) 

22 Sipboixttplera (Fleas) 

21 Hymmoptera (Ants, bees, wasps, saw flies, and 
ichneumon flies) 



the CHIEF ORDERS OF INSECTS 

These six photographs show you typical members of the 
most important orders of insects They are top row left, 
a ma^ie moth (Lepidoptera) , centre, a cockroach which has 
just shed its skin (Orthoptera) , right, a potter wasp at its 
mud nest (Hymenoptera) The central picture shows a daddy- 
V (Diptera) Below are left, a cardinal 

beetle (Coleoptera) and a leaf-hopper (Henuptera) These 
pictures show how -wide is the range of Insect form Sires 
bfe-size , x J, x 5, less than Lfe-size , life-size, x 2J 

Photot irord Crair/ord HlnUm Baitin 
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Insura.nce. In our daily lives we are 
surrounded by dangers and risks The father 
of a family may die suddenly and leave his 
mdow and children penniless He may be 
struck by a motor-car and he for weeks in a 
hospital His home or his shop may burn down 
No one knows but that he may be the next 
victim of misfortune, so he is willing to pay a 
certain yearly sum of money in retuin for 
assurance that he or his family will receive a 
much larger sum m case of misfortune He 
does this by joining a company of men who also 
want the same protection Each member pays 
a certain amount mto the treasury When one 
of the members dies or his house burns dorni 
or he has an accident, the insurance company 
pays him or his family a certain agreed sum 
That, in a nutshell, is the fundamental princi- 
ple of insurance It rests upon the obvious fact 
that a burden which would crush one man can 
easily be carried if distributed among many men 
The earliest forms of insurance were against 
the loss of ships and cargoes at sea Possibly 
insurance was known in ancient times, but the 
Srst records date from the Middle Ages, and the 
first English law on the subject was not passed 
until 1601 The earliest known life insurance 



INSURANCE AND EDUCATION 
By insurance a father can make provision for the educaton ol 
his children A policy is taken out when the child is a baby, 
under which a sum is paid at the age of 12 or IS years, when 
school fees are likely to be at their highest In this picture a 
father is explaining to his family the wise provision he has 
made for the youngsters* education. 

CourUtv foalt i Brltlih Dominions Insurana Co 


pohcy was issued in 1583 Eor nearly three 
centuries thereafter insurance was hmited to the 
three fields of marine insurance (mcluding ships 
and cargoes), life insurance (also known m 
“ assurance ”), and fire insurance 

One of the oldest and most famous insurance 
companies in the world is Lloyd’s of London, 
described in a separate article 

The great development of insurance in all its 
branches coincided roughly with the spread of 
mdustrial orgamzation m the second half of the 
19th century Special companies now insure 
against accidents, ill-health, theft and burglary, 
damage to motor-cars or by motor-cars, damage 
by storms, aeroplanes, and losses from bad 
debts or embezzlement by employees It is 
even possible to take out insurance which will 
compensate one in the event of ram or snow* on a 
specified date In short, it is now possible to 
insure against almost any kind of inconvenience, 
loss or suffering 

The commonest form of insurance pohcy is 
the “ ordinary life ” under which a person pays 
a fixed annual sum for life m return for w’hich 
a lump sum (say £1,000) is payable on his 
death to his dependants The nevt most 
popular form is the “ endmvment ” j)ohoy 
Here the annual payments are for a hmited 
period only (usually 20 years), and the insured 
himself IS then entitled to the whole sum (say, 
£1,000) or, if he dies at any time during the 
progress of the pohcy, his dependants receive 
the whole £1,000 

An interesting development in recent years is 
that by which a person who buys his house on 
mortgage from a building society is able to 
protect his dependants against dispossession if 
he dies without paymg all the mortgage repay- 
ments This he does by means of a special 
kind of policy under which aU outstanding 
payments on his mortgage are automatically 
wiped off at Ins death 

" Third-party ” insurance covers accidents 
to a person or persons outside those specifically 
mentioned m the insurance policy Insurance 
covermg third-party risks must be held by 
every person using a motor-car 

How Premiums are Fixed 

No matter what the kmd of insurance, the 
payment made for the protection is called the 
“ premium ” This is reckoned by the law of 
averages, which is well illustrated m the case 
of fire msurance For many years the insurance 
experts have kept records of losses by fire, not 
only as to the number of buildmgs burned, but 
as to the relative lose m various typos of con- 
struction and kmds of business Obviously, an 
uronmonger’s building with steel beams, brick 
walls, and a tde roof is a much better risk than 
a lumber mdl built of wood A wooden dw ellmg 
with a shingle roof carries a higher risk than tao 
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same house -nith a tile or slow-burning oom 
position roof , bnck houses carry lower rates 
In Great Bntam, practically all persons of from 
14 to 66 who are employed, and whose income is 
less than £260 per annum, must bo insured under 
the National Health Insurance Act Persons 
with mcomes between £260 and £400 may insure 
voluntarily under the same scheme The cost is 
borne jomtly by the State, the employer, and 
the employee This also apphes to Unemploy 
ment Insurance, contributions to which are 
compulsory for most workers from 14 onwards 
The “ Dole ” is the colloquial name given to the 
weekly insurance benefit payable to unemployed 
workpeople, who have 
paid their contnbutions 
over a prescribed period 
while m employment 

Intelligence 
Tests. Early m the 
present century, two 
French psychologists, 

Thdophile Simon and 
Al&ed Binet, were com- 
missioned to find out 
why certam ohddren m 
the schools of Fans 
lagged behind their 
cla^mates m school 
work These men dis- 
covered that by obtam- 
mg the average per- 
formance of chddren of 
various ages on different 
tasks, they could meas 
ure mental abihty Such 
tasks as pointu]^ to the 
nose, eyes, and mouth , 
repeating two numbers 
after they had been pro 
nounced by the ex- 
ammer , telling what 
objects are seen m cer- 
tam pictures , giving 
the family name , and 
repeatmg a sentence of 
BIX syllables, were found 
to he within the mental abihty of average three- 
year-old children If a three year-old child can 
do them, he is said to have a mental age of three 
years, smce he can do what the average three- 
year old can do But if a five year-old can only 
do them and not those for the four-year old or 
five-year-old, he is said to have a mental age 
of three years Similar but more difficult tasks 
were used for older children Tests were 
selected which would measure native abihty 
rather than home or school traming , hence they 
covered a wide range of tasks that are common 
to the environment of all cluldren Recently 
series of tests have been devised for measuring 


INTELLIGENCE 

the mental abihty of children fi-om the age of 
one and one half years to five and one half years 
These tests can be administered successfully 
only by a tramed mvestigator 
It was the World War that gave the greatest 
impetus to the development of mtelligence tests, 
and this took place m the Umted States IMd- 
hons of men were bemg called to military service 
It was necessary to discover immediately how 
each of these men could best serve his country, 
and the Army Test was developed and ulti- 
mately given to 1,727,000 American soldiers 
Its purpose was to rate natural mental abihty — 
the abihty to learn, think qmckly and accurately, 

analyse situations, and 
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A TEST FOR QUICKNESS AND ACCURACY 
The uutrucfaons for each part of the test, and tune m which 
the; must be earned out, ve as follows i Make a cross m 
the first circle and a figure i m the last circle — fire seconds 
2 Draw a line from arde 2 to orde 5 that will pass below 
cu-d' 3 and above orde 4 — five seconds 3 Make a figure 
2 in the space which is m the triangle but not in the square, 
and make a figure 3 in the ^aee which is in the square 
and m the triangle — ten seconds 4, Make a figure 2 in the 
space which is in the triangle but not m the orde or square, 
and make a figure 3 in the space whidt is in the square and 
orde but not m the tnangle — ten seconds. S If a captain 
IS superior to a corporal put a cross m the second orde 
if not, draw a Ime under the word “ No ’ — ten seconds 
6 Make m the first cirde the third letter of the first word, 
in the second orde the first letter of the second word and 
in the third orde the first letter of the third word — ten 
seconds 7 Cross out each number that is more than 60 
but less than 70 — 15 seconds 8 Draw a line through every 
even number that is not m a square and also through every 
odd number that is in a square With a letter — 25 seconds 


comprehend and follow 
instructions The results 
were evaluated accord- 
mg to mihtary needs, 
and men with a certam 
average of mtelligence 
were selected for diff- 
erent tasks m accord- 
ance with their rating 
This test revealed 
some startlmg facts For 
example, 45,000 of the 
men made no higher 
scores than the average 
ten-year old boy would 
be expected to make 
About 10,000 men 
were found mentally 
nnfit for any military 
service The saving to 
the nation through 
bemg spared theexpense 
of training and trans- 
portmg these men was 
enormous Alore im- 
portant, it was possible 
to select the men best 
qualified to make 
officers, aviators, gun- 
ners, etc , and thus to 
place mdividuals to the 
best advantage From 
this time on, mtelhgence tests m the USA 
were firmly estabhshed as a dependable method 
of detenmnmg mental abihly 
After the War, psychologists developed similar 
tests for use m schools Hitherto it had not 
been practicable to give mental exammations 
to school children generally because of the 
difficulty and expense entailed by mdividual 
exammations But group tests have now been 
devised and are used every year m schools to 
measure the mental abihty of pupils 
Psychologists have found that the mental 
abihty of a child generally develops at a constant 
rate as the child develops physically , that is, 
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TESTING THE WORKER’S ABILITY 

A development of industrial pqrchology that forms a pwalld 
with intelligence testing, with which, mdeed, it iray ^ uwd 
in dose conjunction, is the te^ng of 
this means it can be discovered for which branch of industry a 
worker Is fitted, or whether, perhaps, he is suited by nature to 
none of them Above are examples of such tests top jirrMg- 
inir and matching coloured cubes of wood, centre, a wMver s 
teft o?Xe7d«n|“U through ^ 

directions , bottom, copying a simple design by 

ftlmblis on wooden “fingers’' to similar poations 
courtcn cl liMUuU ol mauttrlcl Pne^otogg 
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there is a fairly constant ratio between mental 
age and age in actual years This ratio is 
called the I Q or inlelhgence quotient It is 
obtained by dividing the mental age (determined 
by means of various intelligence tests) by the 
age in years of the person tested, and multiply 
mg the results by 100 For example, if a child 
has an actual age of 8 years and a mental age 
of 10, his IQ will be 126 (10—8=126x100 
=126) At the chronological age of 10 this 
same child would probably have a mental age 
of a 12^-year-old, for his IQ of 126 would 
lemam constant The IQ of an individual, 
therefore, unphes that if Mary is exceptionally 
biilliant m her early years at school, she very 
probably mil be equally outstanding m the 
later years On the other hand, little John, 
who has great difficulty in solving the simplest 
problems of the lower grades and is alwa^'s at 
the foot of his class, wdl probably lag behmd liis 
classmates as long as he remains m school 
Feeble-mmded persons committed to mstitu* 
tions seldom have mtelbgence quotients over 
70 An I Q of 140 or more usually indicates 
high mental ability There are also tests for 
measuring specific aptitudes and these are 
commg into use in industiial psychology 
Value of Intelligence Tests in Schools 
Tests for measuring school attainment have 
been developed during recent years These are 
known as achtevement tests and are used for rating 
the progress of pupils m school subjects By 
comparing a pupils attainments with the 
norm, or average, for bis mental age, a teacher 
can quickly see whether the pupil is doing as 
well in a particular subject as average children 
There is a growing practice of grouping school 
children into classes on the basis of mental ability 
and school attainment lather than on the basis 
of physical age Classes for backward and 
sub-normal children have long been provided , 
classes for gifted children are now bemg more 
and more mdely orgamzed, wth insti action 
adapted to the superior mental abihty of these 


ildron , 

InteUigence tests are, however, not an absolute 
iterion of general intelligence, but of particular 
iility m one or more subjects 
nternal Combustion Engine, 
'e cannot say that the motor-car, the aeroplane, 
le airship, end the submarine could not have 
listed at bU without the mternal combustion 
igme But it IS certain that without it they 
ould not have been developed so rapidly, so 
ficiently, or so economically The stMiu 
leme requires a heavy boiler, a fire, an 
rie supply of fuel The electric motor must 
jt^ts electiicity from a ^vire connected to a 
ationary plant or from a storage battey 
hich 18 not only heavy but qmeWy 
re may be sure that, with only steam and 
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electricity, flying at least would not be a 
practical affair to day 

The 1C engine (to use the custoniary 
abbreviation for “ internal combustion ”) is 
compact, light, and capable of verj high speed 
It IS economical, simple in construction, and 
easy to operate The uses to uhioh it is put 
on the farm — where it has largely taken the 
place of the windmill — and in the shop are 
almost innumerable, and it is found in almost 
every house or building that has its own 
electriaty supply In construction work it 
performs many of the tasks formerly assigned 
to the “ donkey ” steam engine, such as cement 
raivmg, running elevators and derricks, drmng 
compressors for pneumatic drills, etc In many 
places where natural gas or other motor fuel 
IS cheap, big engines arc used to generate 
electricity for pubbe use In all parts of the 
world — in the burning deserts, on far-away 
coral islands, m the Arctic regions, in tropical 
forests— you wdl find these engines helping to 
do Man’s overjday work 

Fuel for the I C Engine 
Although petrol is the most commonly used 
fuel for such engines, any substance capable of 
forming an inflammable vapour or gas under 
ordinary conditions may serve the purpose 
Illuminating gas, blastfurnace gas, paraffin, 
alcohol, crude petroleum, acetylene, and scores 
of other substances can be employed if suitable 
appliances are used The principle in each case 
IS, as we shall see, exactly the same, and depends 
upon the expansive powers of such gases or 
vapours when mixed with air and ignited 
These engines are called “ internal com 
bustion ” engines because they depend for 
their power upon the pressure created by the 
gases burning withm the motor itself, and not 
upon boilers or other external generators of 
pressure Their early development was so 
gradual and so mterwoven inth other inventions 
that no one man is given the credit for being 
the actual discoverer of this 
tjTpe of pow er machine 
The first steps in this 
direction seem to have been 
taken late m the 17th cen 
tury, when certain scientists 
experimented with “ex- 
plosion” engmes operated by 
gunpowder, wnthout prac 
tioal results In 1791 an 
Englishman named John 
Barber took out a patent on 
a turbme run by lUummatmg 
gas In 1794 Ilobert Street 
used the explosions of tur- 
pentme vapour to drive a 
piston, and many others 
followed But it was not 


until 1860 that Etienne Lenoir, a Fienchman 
invented an engine which came into com 
merpial nso The credit for devising the I C 
engine as we know it today rests, however, 
with Dr Nicholas Otto of Cologne, Germany, 
who worked out in 1878 the “four-stroke 
cj cle ” sj'stom found in most modem engines 
In its simplest form the I 0 engine consists of 
a cylinder open at one end and a piston sliding 
back and forth m the cylinder and joined to a 
crank on the power shaft bv a connecting rod 
On the shaft is a heavy flywheel, whoso mo- 
mentum helps to keep the shaft turning once it 
has started The explosive mixture is taken 
into the cjlmder bv way of ports near the 
bottom of the cj linder , on the opposite side 
there are similar ports for the exhaust 
In such an engine — ^tho “ two stroke ” tvpo — 
which is very popular in outboard boat engmes, 
there is a power stroke for each revolution of 
the shaft, or up and down movement of the 
piston As the piston reaches the bottom of 
Its stroke, it uncovers the ports and the exhaust 
gases rush out, while at the same time the fresh 
gas mixture, which has been compressed in the 
air tight crankcase, rushes in from the other side 
Tlio upward stroke of the piston not onlj com 
presses the fresh mixture, but suckS a new supply 
into the crankcase Then the explosion at the 
top of the stroke starts a new cycle The 
explosion is caused by an electric spark 
Bj far the greatest use of the Otto, or four- 
stroke, engine is in motor cars Instead of 
having ports near the bottom of each cylinder, 
however, the mixture enters near the top 
through passages opened and closed bj mechamc 
ally operated valves and the exhaust gases 
pass out through similar passages For a simple 
description of the operation of the four stroke 
engine, see the article on the Motor-car 
The operation of the valves is controlled in 
such engines by cams driven from a shaft which 
turns at one half the speed of the mam shaft 
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CYCLE OF THE ‘TWO STROKE’ 

Th^e diaeraiM illustrate the werkine of a ' two-stroke engine-that is, one in 
wmch an explosion takes place m the cylinder on every upviard piston stroke (A) 
induction Md compression of the mixture , (B) transfer to cylinder , (C) explosion , 
and (D) exhaust. The two-stroke has a distinctive “ purring " engme note. 
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This camshaft also usually controls the mechan- 
ism which times the spark to fire the charge 
The most common metliod of securing the spark 
makes use of a sparking plug, a device unth a 
porcelain core enclosmg a central we, or 
electrode The metal shell holding the core is 
fitted with another wire, which is separated 
from the central wire about one thirty-second 
of an mch , this “ spark gap ” is inside the 


TYPES OF I C ENGINE 

The internal combustion engine is used today la many /orau 
We hB7e, for instance, marine Diesel engines such as the huge 
unit of 1,500 B H P (above, left), aero-engines, among which 
the Bristol Pegasus nine-cylinder radial (above, right) is 
outstanding , and motor-cycle engines, an example being the 
single-cylinder 500 c c Tnumph (below, left) 

I’liglu eeurlruv ‘ Tht Uolor Ship and The Brlilo] .Itniploiic Co Ltd 

cylinder A wii e from the coil or magneto leads 
to the central we of the plug, the current thus 
bemg forced to jump the gap between the 
wires m order to return thiough the metal of the 
engine to the other side of the igmtion source 
Here is what happens when a one cylmder, 
foui-stioke engine is runnmg the piston is 
drawn down, opening the inlet valve and suck 
ing the gas mto the cylmder This is the first 
stroke As the piston starts upward on the 
second stroke, the inlet valve is closed, and the 
gas that has been sucked in is compressed mto 
the top of the oyhnder As the piston reaches 
the top of its stroke the electric spark is set 
off, exploing the gas and foromg the piston 
violently dowward on the third stroke As it 
comes up on the fourth stroke, the exhaust 

valve opens, and 
the piston forces 
out the burned 
gas The next 
stroke sucks m 
a fresh supply 
of gas and the 
whole process is 
repeated over 
agom 

As may be 
seen, there is 
only one explo 
Sion to every 
four strokes of 
the piston and 
thus to every 



liufitcttott Compression Working Stroke Sxheasi 

THE FOUR-STROKE CYCLE 

Here we Illustrate the principle of the " four-stroke,” which is uhlized m the ^lonfr 

The obsolete T-headed type of <*nglne is shown m order to Indicate clearly both Inlet and exhaust valves 
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two revolutions of the crankshaft The force 
of this evplosion is taken up by the fl’\'\ihcel 
whose impetus keeps the engine moving until 
the next explosion In two cylmder ongmes 
the cylinders are timed so that one of them 
explodes at each revolution, giving a more 
contmuous flow of power If there are four 
cylinders, one of them explodes at each half 
revolution and so on for six, eight, and tuelve 
cy hnders, hut they do not operate m order, or the 
engme w ould bo unbalanced The cranks for the 
separate cylmders are, of course, arranged on the 
shaft to conform nith the time of the explosions 
The crankshaft, the camshafts, etc , are cn 
closed in a covormg called the crankcase The 
bottom of the crankcase is filled with oil, and 
when the engine is running a pump, worked from 
the camshaft, forces the oil to the bearmgs and 
movmg parts 

Action of the Carburetter 
So far, we have seen all the essential parts of 
an engme designed to run on ready-made gas 
But when petrol or any other liquid fuel is 
used, the Otto tj'pe of engine has to have an 
attachment for turning this liquid into a gas or 
vapour and mixmg it with air so that it ivill 
explode Tlus attachment is knonm as the 
carburetter, and may be called the “ lunp ’* 
of the gas engme Actmg under the suction of 
the piston, an is drawn at tremendous speed 
through a narrow passageway m the carburetter 
This passageway is called the jet and it is 
kept filled mth petrol by a float device As 
the air rushes past the valve, it draws out the 
fuel in a fine spray or vapour, which mixes wnth 
the air and is thus carried mto the cylmder 
When even more pressure is wanted a ‘ super- 
charger ” is used which forces the mixture mto 
the mduction system, as the carburetter and 
pipes ]ommg it to the cyhnders are called 
An almost endless variety of types of petrol 
engmes has been developed to meet various 
requirements, from the steady, heavy stationary 
type to the hght, powerful aeroplane motor 


Diesel engines, which became famous during 
the World War of 1914-1918 because of their 
use m German submarines, differ in some 
respects from the usual mtcrnal combustion 
engine They do away with any carburetter 
or electrical ignition system, the fuel being 
spontaneously ignited bj piston pressure 

A Diesel engine may be built cither as a two- 
stroke or a four-stroke type , manj marine 
Diesels arc what is known as " double-acting ” 
two stroke engmes, m which a thrust is given to 
the piston from both sides, as in steam engines 
Such ongmes deiolop great power with notable 
economy Diesel fuel is cheap, there is no fire 
risk to speak of, and every a ear sees a greater 
proportion of ships built with these engines 
Indeed, so great is the sa\ mg in operation of this 
taTio that Diesels may in time replace steam 
engines at sea 

The Diesel enables ships to get one horse- 
power from about a third of a pound of fuel oil, 
without a boiler, whereas the steam engine and 
boiler use about half a pound Steam plants 
also ha^o “stand-bj ” loss, and need hours of 
warming up before startmg , the Diesel burns 
fuel only when running Diesels, however, cost 
more, and take more headroom 

On land the Diesel has been found valuable 
in “ Diesel-electric ” iimts used instead of steam 
locomotives The Diesel drives a generator 
which furnishes current for electric motors Such 
units are used to dnve some of the new stream- 
Imcd trains and in shunting locomotives Tlie 
advantage is that the Diesel ongmes run ahmys 
at the same steady speed and the actual control 
of engine speed is exerted over the electric 
motors Tugs for heavy loads are now made 
with engines of this type 

Satisfactory Diesels have been developed for 
motor-cars and aeroplanes, including “ semi- 
Diesel” types — ^that is, engines burmng low- 
grade fuel but having sparking plugs On air- 
ships they reduce fire nsk and wireless inter- 
ference, m addition to givmg fuel economy 
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INTAKE COMPftESSIOll FUEL INJECTION COMBUSTION 

CYCLE OF OPERATIONS IN A DIESEL ENGINE 

a four-stroke Die»l engine with that of the petrol engine in the opposite page The first 
difference is in the fuel intake and ignition At the top of the 
tyhnder is so highly compressed that its temperature rises to about i ooo" F When the*^ fuel is 
Injected, it igmtes spontaneoudy, without the need of a spark. The rest of the cycle is similar to Uiat of the petrol engine, 
ruel ot low voIatUity can be used, and these engines require little supemstocu 
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JA/ HAT would the great Archimedes, or Shakespeare 
•'V or George Stephenson, base said of the wonderful 
im enlions of our day? From chaos to enilization, and 
on to the wonders of the 20th century, we trace the history 
of Man’s imcntire genius — which too often, aias' has 
brought only persecution from his contemporaries 


Inventions. In the strict use of the 
word, an invention is a meohanical contrivance 
through which we may realize our purpose more 
1 eadily than before In the prehistoric ago Man 
invented speech, if wo may call that an inven- 
tion , fire, with its uses for heating, hghtmg, and 
cooking , tools, the axe, the knife, the plough, 
and such -weapons as the bow, the sword, and 
the lance , the wlieol, and potteiy making, and 
easy land transport, and boats to row and to sail 
These aie piehistorio inventions which are found 
in many pai ts of the world In some regions the 
foUowang inventions had been made before the 
dawm of history the smelting, workuig, and 
hardeiung of metals , irrigation through dams 
and canals , ivater-wheels, glass, bricks, ivritmg, 
and the makmg of paper, etc With the mven- 
tion of writing recorded history begins 

It is remarkable that, when men had learned 
to write, for thousands of years they practically 
ceased to invent Between 4000 b o and a d 
1 100 no invention was made equal in importance 
to the above, but only improvements in minor 
details Ships were mode larger, clothes were 
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made richer, but the real actmty of Man ivaa 
directed towards the things that writing made 
possible — namely, society based on written law , 
hterature, history, science, and philosophy 
The third period m the history of inventions 
begins with the introduction of the magnetic 
compass about a d 1200, of gunpowder about 
the same time, and of prmting about 1460 
These may have been first mvented in China, 
but the West discovered them independently 
Since tlien some of the great inventions have 
been the telescope by Lippershey (1008), the pen 
diilum clock by Huygens (1667), a microscope bj 
van Leeuwenhoek (about 1660), an improved 
steam engme by Watt (1769), spinning macliin 
ery by Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Crompton 
(1763-79), the power-loom by Cartwright (1785), 
gas hghtmg by Murdock (1792), the steamboat 
by Symmgton (1801), the railway locomotive by 
Stephenson (1814), the reapir^ machmo by 
McCormick (1832), the photograph by Daguerre 
(1837), the electric motor and dynamo by Fara- 
day (1831), the telegraph by Morse (1844), the 
se-wmg machine by Howe (1846), the telephone 






by Bell (1S76), the linotype xnaolune by Mergon- 
thaler (1884), the gas en^ne bj Otto (1878), the 
safety bicycle by Sparley (1886) and commercial 
wireless telegraphy by Jlarconi (1895) 

Other inventions on new hnes were the motor 
car, the submarme, the aeroplane, the apphca 


INVENTIONS 

Mergon- the hand-loom weavers and other humble oper- 
578), the ati\es m Lancashire and elsewhere smashed the 
omorcial new machinery, under the mistaken impression 
that it would destroy their means of hvehhood 
0 motor To appreciate fully the beneficial effect of 

annhea mechanical inventions — ^which are only one 


tion of chemical analjsis to every branch of branch of the subject — one has to bear m mina 
manufacture and the means of making exact how enormously the populations of cmhzed 
measurements The first decade of the 20th countries ha\o increased during the historical 
century saw the invention of the thermionic penod It is, for example, scarcely likely that 
valve, without which \nrcless communication there were more than three milhon people in 
could never have been brought to its present Britain at the time of the Norman Conquest 
degree of perfection (See Wireless) Even as recently as 1801 there were only eight 




manufacture and the means of making exact 
measurements The first decade of the 20th 
century saw the invention of the thermionic 
valve, without which wireless communication 
could never have been brought to its present 
degree of perfection (See Wireless) 

The development of these ,,, 

fundamental mventions covers > 

every field of modem life — the / ' V 

compound and turbine engine A'ph 'y' 

applied to railways and to 

ships, the numerous uses of tM jS 

oil engmes, screw ships of iron ^ \jc 

and steel, oil and sugar re- ^ /Jr'^ 

fiiung, matches, the cotton 

gm, the circular saw, sprmg 

clocks, amlme dyes, species, J 

antiseptics, vanous serums , \ 

for inoculation, galvamzed > 

iron, paper ftom wood pulp, 

unbreakable glass, machines r/ 

for every purpose from the . 

making of pms to the making 

of armour plate, the gramo 

phone, the cinematograph 

The hrt is endless and is ever fc’Alf 

growing, and at the root of P| ' ’j* ' | 

practically all of these invon ’ i 

tvons he the great advances ^ 

m abstract science m recent ^ ^ | 1 v 

times, made by scientists who ^ ^ ^ 

sought only to mcrease the ’ 

world’s stock of knowledge, - 

without thought of practical 

apphcation or hope of gam 

To protect himself against the 

or misused by some un- “ 
scrupulous person, an inven- 
tor can register his mvention 
at the Patent Office The 
only provision is that a speci 
fication must be supplied 
The general effect of uiven 
tions IS a beneficent one, be- 
cause they hghten tod and ^ 

increase production It is 
true that this beneficent pur- 
pose underlying new inven 
tions has not always met with A GR 

recogmtion m their imtial When the Romans 1 
stages For example, when * “tiw of the aty, 
power-looms, spinmne-ienmes hurling rocks ui 
and the bke were mvented, * **“™ 
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A GREAT INVENTOR OF ANCIENT TIMES 
When the tomans besieged Syracuse, the mathemahdan Archimedes (q r ), who was 
a naUre of the aty, lent his gemus to its defence He demised engmes like this one 
for hurling rocks upon the toman ships. The long and powerful spring lever was 
drawn back, a stone was placed on its spoon bp the trigger was released, and the 
rmisde hurled out tike a pebble from a shng 
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million people m England Today there are the blessings accruing from manifold mven 
over thirty-seven milhon How could such a tions, to thuih that many of the clever and 
teeinmg population as this be employed and fed devoted men who conceived them received only 
and clothed if there were no machines, engines, abuse and often violence for thoir pams, wlulo 
railways, steamships, telephones, telegraphs and not a few of them obtained no recompense 
all the other many mventions now employed m wliatover, but lived and died m fnendless 
the production and distribution of the means poverty m the garrets which served them ns 
of hie ? What applies to England applies with homes as well as workshops 
equal force to Europe as a whole, and to America On the other hand, there have been many 
and the other continents mventors who made fortunes Esnault Peltene, 

How could the busy mills of Lancashire and who invented the “ joystick ” for controlling 
Yorkshire e-vist if all their manufactures had to aeroplanes, obtamed nearly £300,000 damages 
be laboriously made " in a Erench court 

by hand, and if there 
weie no steamships to 
carry these produc- 
tions overseas to the 
far-away markets of 
the world ? How could 
the business of London, 
or any other city, be 
earned on if everyone 
had to go hither and 
thither on foot, and 
there were no tele- 
phones ^ Wliat kind 
of a country would tlus 
be if it took one ten 
days to travel from 
Ixindon to Edinburgh, 
as was once the case, 
instead of seven hours? 

How often should we 
taste meat if there 
were no refngeratmg 
machinery on the ships 
wlucli brmg us beef 
and mutton from 
iSouth Amenca and 
New Zealand ? How 
would we get our news 
from the ends of the 
earth if there were no 
submarme telegraph 
cables to bring it to us, 



in a French court 
against the French 
Government and 
others for iismg Ins in 
vention "without ao 
knowledgment during 
the World War 
When Mr Lister 
(afterwards Loid Mas 
ham), the great York 
shire manufacturer 
and mventor, was try 
mg to perfect his silk 
comb, ho lost £150,000 
m one year (1857) 
Even this did not dis 
courage the lion- 
hearted inventor, and 
ultimately his per 
severance was re 
warded, and he pro 
duced a comb which 
turned silk waste, 
which he purchased 
for sixpence to a slul 
Img a pound, into yam 
winch he sold at 23s a 
pound The same in- 
ventor's plush loom, 
after heartbreaking 
disappointments, ulti 
mately made £200,000 
a year for its owners 
One of the most 
romantic things about 
inventions is the very 


FIRST HOUSE UGHTED BY GAS 

Imagine the astonishment of passers-by when 
cables to ormgui-couB, endows of wnuam | 

us, it had to be written Jlluminated a factory with gas-hght 

out homes and streets wodd be if there were no 1792 an ingenious Scots 

such thmgs as gas and electric hght I Me J^Ywilham Murdock lighted his house 

As a matter of fact, modern life as ^ Redruth with coal-gas of his own 

IS made possible only by the circumstance that f ge was the first man to do so 

on every side of us, m the air above and m the m Won to be hghted by gas 

earth beneath, by mght and by day, matod ^ the comer of the Albany, Picca- 

xs aided and served by ^mumemhle mventions of June 15. 1806, 

all of which have been created by the fancy and incident m a wonderful event 

« of » mo* 

met w* great oppo-Mon Peeple 
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AN INVENTION FOR THE HOME 
Th« first lock'Shtdi semng-machine was invented by Ellas 
Howe and patented m 1846 The needle had a horizontal 
instead of a vertical motion and was eye-pomted, a shuttle 
on the underside of the cloth working in conjunction with the 
needle produced the lock-stitch 

Trom (Ke model in the Saenee HuMenm South Kfnttnaion 

declared that the fumes from the gas lamps in 
the streets would kill the inhabitants, ]ust as 
they afterwards declared that the smoke from 
railway locomotives would destroy the farmers* 
crops Learned men said that if a gasometer 
were constructed it would require a weight as 
big as a mountam to hold it down, and prevent 
it soaring mto the 
air like a balloon , 
and, further, that if 
forcibly held down, 
it might explode and 
blowthecitytopieces 
In the Science 
Museum at South 
Kensmgton may be 
seen the first working 
model of Howe’s 
lock-stitch sewing 
machme, patented m 
1846 Yet even such 
an mestimable boon 
as the sewmg-machme 
did not brmgany gam 
to its mventor for 
qmte a long time 
Li fact, at one stage 
Howe had to pawn 
the Amencan rights 
of his invention, 
but ultimately the 
machme proved its 
utihty, and he de- 
servedly made a 
large fortune 


When one looks back at the amazmg progress 
made by mventions dunng the past century and 
a half it seems almost unbehevable It was 
only m 1826 that the first steam railway was 
opened between Stockton and Darlmgton The 
first “motor-car” was a httle steam toy invented 
about 1785 by Wdham Murdock, the same man 
who first lighted his house with gas The first 
TUii.Tnif! steam engme was mvented in 1787 by 
Wilham Symington These are only three mven- 
tions out of hundreds which might be named, 
and so wonderful is the revolution which they 
hare brought about m such a short time that it 
staggers the imagmatiou to try to couceive 
the condition of thmgs on this earth if the 
present century should produce as many new 
mventions as was the case dunng the 19th 
century Indeed, there is nothing too wonder- 
ful for the mventive gemus of Man to produce 

Inverness-shire. This great county 
m the Scottish Highlands stretches across the 
coiintiy from the Moray Firth to the Atlantic 
Ocean It hes south of Ross and Cromarty, 
and west of Naum, Banff, and Aberdeenshire, 
with Perthshire on its southern boundary It 
is entirely a moimtamous country, except for 
the low-lymg land adjommg the shores of the 
Moray Firth, m the neighbourhood of the 
county town of Inverness The county also 
mcludes several islands, mcludmg the cunously 
named Rum, Eigg and Muck in the Inner 
Hebndes, and Hams (the north part of the 
island Hams and Lewis, which gives its name 
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BEAUTY SPOT OF INVERNESS-SHIRE ““““ 

^uly Firth, nwr Inverness, a favounte resort of yachtsmen, flows out fate the sea throuel 
Moray Tirth The opposite shore is m the counfy of Ross and Cnmaitr In the distance 
above StrathpeSer, can be seen Ben Wyvis, rising to a height of 3,4*9 ft. 
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to the tweeds) and Uist farther out The 
largest of them, however, is the incnmpaiable 
isle of Skye, where the croftois still lead a 
simple life amid the most glorious natural 
sunoundings 

A vei}' interesting feature is the Caledoman 
Canal, which links up the waters of Loch 
Linnhe, Loch Lochy and Loch Ness (home of 
the mysterious “monster"), thus providing a 
navigable wateiway right across Scotland, over 
si\ty miles in length Some of the highest 
mountams in the Umted ICingdora are situated 
wuthin Inverness-shire including the monarch of 
all, Ben Nevis (4,406 feet) At its foot is Fort 
William, a favourite 
tourist centre A mod- 
ern touch has recently 
been added to the im- 
mortal grandeur of the 
mountams by the com- 
pletion of hydi 0 eleotnc 
w orks in connexion 
■with a power scheme 

The town of Inver- 
ness, “capital of the 
Highlands,” is situated 
on the river Ness, and 
has an ancient lustory, 
ha'Ving been a loyal 
burgh since the 12th 
centuiy 

One of the pnncipal 
buddings is St An 
drew’s Cathedral, a 
handsome modern 
structure Six miles 
from Inverness (the 
population of which is 
22,000) 18 situated Cul- 
loden Mooi, where the 
Enghsh, under the Duke 
of (^imberland, mllicted 
a crushmg defeat on 



Prmce Charles and the 
Highlanders (Aprd 16, 

1746), Avhich finally 
destroyed the hopes of 
the House of Stuart 
The aiea of Invemess-shiie is 4,210 miles and 
its total population about 82,000 


IPHIGENIA OF GREEK LEGEND 
The ancient story of Iphigenia and her escape from sacrifice 
was the subject of two plays by Eunpides, and has also inspired 
many artists This painting; by the German artist Feuerbach 
shows her when she had become a priestess 


IPHIGENIA 

Iodine IS the essential constituent of thyroxui, 
the active pnnoiple of the thyroid gland, and a 
deficiency of lodme tends to promote goitre 
Iodine occurs m seaweed, sea water, and fish, 
and m the air about salt water There are, 
generally, few' goitre cases near sea coasts or 
among people who eat considerable sea food 
Most of the world’s iodine comes as a by 
product from the mtrate beds of Chile Com 
mercial quantities of lodme are secured from 
seaweed in France, Scotland, Ireland, Norwaj , 
Japan and Java The seaweed, or kelp, is 
collected and dried m the open, usually on the 
shore It is then burned m shallow troughs 

lined with pebbles from 
the beach The re 
sultant “ash," m the 
form of brittle slabs, is 
now' tlie raw material 
fiom winch lodme can 
easily he extracted 
lodme IS known in 
chemistry as one of 
the four halogens, the 
others bemg chloime, 
bromine, and fluorine 
Its chief compounds, 
called iodides, are 
formed inth various 
metals Pure lodme is 
a crystallme substance 
which turns to heavy 
purple vapour when 
heated to 184“ F It 
was discovered m 1811 
by Bernaid Courtois, of 
Pans, who was treating 
seaweed to get saltpetre 
for the manufacture of 
gunpowder for Nap 
oleon’s army 
IO'vya> Iowa comes 
first among all the 
States of the U S A m 
the production of wheat, 
pigs and horses The 
region has repaid many 
times over the pnoe 
demanded for it by Napoleon under the “ Louisi 
ana Purchase” m 1803 Along the eastern 
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Its total population aDouc boundary flows the great Mississippi, on the 

Iodine. The drug iodine and its many com- is ite tributary, the Missouri, whilethrough 

pounds are used m the internal treatment of roUmg prames runs the river 

rheumatism, pleunsy. Bright s disease, asthma, The capital toAvn of the same name 

bronchitis, goitre, and in chronic lead 8-^“ foonulation, 142,000) hes on this river Popula 

cury poisomng lodme is used m many f oms IP P 2,470,000 , area 67,000 sq miles 

as a disinfectant and antiseptic, and, m a - , . - if-i-ien-I'-a) The hero 

counter-iiiitant, it relieves pam and congestion ^ ® bad angered the goddess Artemis, 

Iodoform, winch produces the ^P“« Sru caused a cato which detamed 

sweetish odour encountered m , the Greek fleet in Auhs when the Greeks wanted 

compound of carbon, hydrogen, and lodme used the GreeK^t m 
as aS antiseptic m surgical dressings to sail against iToy 
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IPHIGBNIA 

A seer told Agamemnon that the only way he 
might propitiate Artemis was by sacnficiog his 
daughter, Iphigema, and to this Agamemnon was 
forced to agree But when Iphigema was on 
the point of being sacrificed, Artemis substituted 
a stag for her, and earned her off m a cloud to 
the Crimea, uhere she became her pnestess 

While Iphigema was serving as priestess to 
Artemis, her brother Orestes and his fnend 
P} lades came to carry off the image of the 
goddess, which was beheved to have fallen from 


IRAN 

heaven They were taken pnsoners and were 
to be sacrificed, but Iphigema recognized her 
brother, and fled with him, taking the statue 
of the goddess, to Attica, m Greece 
Iphigema occurs many times m the pages of 
Greek hterature, and Aeschjlus, Sophocles, and 
Eunpides have all written plays about her 
The German poet Goethe also wrote a play 
called ** Iphigema at Auhs ” Gluck and Strauss 
had resort to the ancient legend as a basis for 
musical compositions 


ANCIENT PERSIA mtder a NEW NAME 

T ike all ihe other mighty empires of the post, Persia retains only a memory 
^of its former glory But, in our day, it is dey eloping new industries and 
may yet experience a great revival under its new name of Iran 


Irain. (Pron i rahn ) 

Of the great Persian 
Empire that 25centu 
nes ago estendedfrom 
the Indus to the 
Danube and from the 
0 \U 8 to the Nile, only 
the w estem half of the 
Iranian plateau 
remams to modem 
Persia—a region 
about three times as 
largo as France The 
ancient name Iran, by 
uhich the Persians 
have alua-ss called 
their country, became 
in 1935 its official name, replacmg " Persia," 
which was denved from a small provmce Pars 
(now Fats) And its change m name may 


Fxlent — ^North to south, about 860 nulea , east to west, 
1,38s miles Area about 628,000 square mites. Popu- 
Uwen, estkioated at 151000,000 
Physical Features —V/estem half of Iranian plateau 
(general altitude 3,000 to 5,000 feet), crossed by numerous 
mountain ranges (Mt Demavend, i8,fioo feet) salt 
and sandy deserts cover about two thu^ds of the plateau 
area Salt lakes Sistan and Urmia. Caspian Sea on 
north Iranian (Persian) Gulf and Gulf of Oman on souUi 
only navigable nver, Karun. 

Pnnapal Products — VWieat, barley, cotton tobacco, nee, 
fruit and nuts , silk, opium, gums , wool and hides , 
iron, copper, tin, lead, coal, petroleum turquoises, salt, 
etc , rugs and caipets , attar of roses 
Chief Cities — ^Teheran (capital about 360000) Tabru 
(219000), Meshed (139000) Shiraz (119,000) Isfahan 
(100,000) Hamadan (99,000) Resht (89 ooo) Kermonshab 
(70 000) Kazvin (30 oool 



mark a new era for 
this old laud, which 
is just beginning to 
emerge from centuries 
of backwardness that 
followed the decline 
of Its ancient glory 
The old industncs 
that gained Persia 
such fame in the past 
are of course, still 
practised, though the 
work suffers nowa 
days, perhaps, by lack 
of inspiration and 
mererepetition of out 
worn patterns But 
Iran’s future must he rather with modern 
industry, particularly m the development of her 
oil wells, if she wishes to take again her place 
among the more important countries 
of the Near East 

Today Persia, “the land of the 
Laon and Sun ” is by most of the 
w orld thought of as a country out of 
which come beautiful things — Omar 
Khajyam’s poems and countless 
legends and fables , “ Persian " 
nigs, usually m exquisite flower 
patterns woven of silk or of wool , 
attar of roses from the gardens of 
Shiraz , and turquoises from Nisha- 
pur For the collector it means old 
porcelains having a rare apple* 
green glaze, and manuscripts lilu* 
minated with delicato miniatures 
of turbaned prmces, flowering trees, 
and dancing gazelles, so faultless 
that there ma} bo hundreds of 
figures in one square foot of bittlo 
scene, all of which will stand scru- 
tmy With a magrufjnng glass 
Persia has been sung bv the 
poets as the land of luscious fruits 
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At Kerman are mamifactured some of the 
most beautiful Persian rugs Forty milea 
west of Meshed, m a fertile plain, lies Nishapiir 
the birthplace of the jioot Omar Kliayyim 
It 13 m the western part of Iran that you 
will find most of the great cities, mcluding those 
that have been capitals m ancient and modern 
times Here are Susa and Ecbatana, now Hama- 
dan, the cities one reads of m Xenophon 
Susa IS the ancient “ Shushan,” where the story 
of the book of Esther is laid Here, too, is 
Shiraz, the city of wine, rosewater and attar 
of roses , and 36 miles east ho the rums of 
Persepohs, the great city that Alexander des- 
troyed m 331 B 0 These rums are among the 
most important that have survived from the 
ancient days of Iran Isfahan (or Ispahan), 
onco a capital, hes in the centre of the habitable 
part of the country, m a pleasant fertile plain 
Tabriz is an important commercial centre 
and the termmus of the railway from Tiflia 
Teheran (native name Tehran), the modern 
capital, hes at the foot of the Elburz Mountains, 
only 70 miles from the Caspian Sea The city, 
to which the traveller slowly climbs by horse 
drawn carnage, lies at an altitude of 4,000 


and 3 'et the Iraman 
plateau, which it 
shares with Afghanis- f 
tan and Baluchistan 
to the east, is a high 
and legion more than 
two-thirds desert 

To enter Iran (as 
wo should call it) is 
like clunbmg a ladder, 
whether you come 
across the Caspian 
Sea from Russia, or 
follow the old cara- 
van trail from Trebi- SCENE 

zond, or sail up the The of Kum m Iran is witet 

m.„. A golden-domed shrme of the sai 

ThgllS and take the ^^ows the gateway to th 

older and steeper trail are men of one of the nomadic 
between Baghdad the warm months in the ; 
and Kermanshah 

In one-thmd of Iran nothmg could ever be 



SCENES IN THE IRAN OF TODAY 

The of Kum in Iran IS visited every year by thousands of pilgrims who go to worship at the 

golden-domed shrme of the samted Fatlmi, favourite daughter of Mahomet The top photo- 
graph shows the gateway to the shrme It is of beautiful design and workmanship Below 
are men of one of the nomadic tribes of Turkish origin who inhabit Khorassan They spend 
the warm months m the uplands, and in the cool season move down to the plains 

rholoi sir Percu S»lei 


In one-thmd of Iran nothmg could ever be feet, overlooked by the snoivy peak of Do- 
made to grow The great salt deserts, or Kavirs, mavend, tho highest moimtam m Iran The 
occupy the greater part of the eastern provmces air is dry and bracing, and you can see for almost 
Across the salt deserts and tho adjoinmg sandy unbelievable distances Teheran has a beautifuJ 
deserts stretches a Ime of oasis towns like step- gate of coloured porcelain tiles, and all tJio 
pms-stones— Meshed, the most hallowed spot hotter houses have high-vaulted underground 
for Jfahomedans m the whole of Iran, then rooms A city once dull and carnal is bomg 
Tabbas , then Yezd, m tho very heart of the gradually transformed . . 

country and important for its silk manu- Durmg the past 50 years the rulers, or shahs, 
factored and opium trade, then Kerman have made various attempts to modermze 
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Teheran A tramway Imo was built, and m 
recent years several modem buildings have 
been erected The typical Iranian commodities, 
rugs, dned fruits, jewels, and gram, do not 
suffer much m being carried hundreds of miles 
along the toads and trails that coimeot the 
bazaars of Teheran with the rest of the world , 
but anythmg more easily damageable m transit 
suffers considerably The water supply is 
brought by canals from the mountains , it is 
sufficient m wmter, but usually runs short m 
summer when it is most needed 

About one fourth of the people of Iran are 
city dwellers, and another fourth are nomads 
These noma^ tend their hooks and herds in 
the grassy valleys and on the slopes of the 
mountam ranges, and prey upon the peaceful 
commumties for agricultural supphes 

Half the people are peasants, tiUers of the 
sod, and this m spite of the fact that only three 
or four districts of Iran are naturally fertde 
The most important agricultural provmce is 
Azerbaijan to the extreme north west There 
are also many isolated oases such as Shiraz 
and Ispahan 

In most places the Iraman peasant can 
wrest crops from the sod only by irrigation, 
and irrigation is not the simple matter of 
canals and surface channels that it is m other 
oountnes Having httle ram and few nvers, 
he must use the mountam snows as they melt, 
and must bring the water, often long distances, 
by tunnel— otherwise this source of supply 
would evaporate m the dry air 

Beneath this barren land hes huned the key 
to Iran 8 future — od Vast petroleum fields 


stretch from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf 
There are pipe-hues from the centres of exploi- 
tation, near Shushtar andHaft-Kd, to a refinerj' 
on the island of Abadan m the Gulf The fields 
are now bemg worked by foreign capital, pnn- 
oipally Bntish Copper, iron, tm, lead, rock 
salt and coal are found m large quantities, especi- 
ally in the mountams of central and western 
Iran Although some of these nunerals have 
been mmed for centuries, the methods have been 
primitive and it remains for modem engmeenng 
to develop these great resources 

Old Ways Still Hold Sway 

Most of the people are Mahomedans of the 
Shute sect, and are mclmed to look upon the 
innovations of western Christians with suspicion 
Education is as yet a luxury enjoyed by few, 
but the European schools established m the 
larger cities are drawing an mcreasmg number 
of pupils Perhaps the western physicians and 
their hospitals have had a greater mfluence than 
the schools, for they are desperately needed 
With sewage systems almost unknown, flies 
everywhere, water supphes unprotected from 
animals and refuse, it is httle wonder that Iran 
IS disease ndden 

The del elopment of Iran was long held back 
by the official class, but m the decade just before 
the World War it had an awakening, largely 
through young Iramans educated in Europe, 
and Riza Khan Pahlevi, the Shah elected in 
1925, has brought enlightened rule to Iran To- 
day about 2,000 miles of motor roads are bemg 
built every year, and railways are also bemg ex- 
tended For the history of Iran, see Persia 



OIL CROSSES THE DESERT OF THE NEAR EAST 
Iran and Iraq are rich in oil heanng deposits and such a new as this might be seen in either land Actuallv it la of a 

a* d"-?’ *“1 Constructed from Kirkuk m Iraq to the Mediterranean ports 

of Haifa in Paleriine and Work ^ begun on it m 193* and two years later it\as opened by the o! 

Iraq When the picture was taken sections of the pipe were bemg jomcd together 
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A Living LAND of Dead EMPIRES 

A country of the greatest antiquity ts Iraq, though its name is new Qytltza- 
tton was bom there , there Babylon and Nineveh flourished and faded , 
and its capital, ancient Baghdad, recalls more romantic but less busy days 


Ira.q. That cradle 
of civilization, the 
wide alluvial plain 
between the shifting 
beds of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, which for 
uncounted centunes 
has watched peoples 
and cities rise to 
power and suik again into its shifting dust, is 
once more nursing an infant nation This is 
Iraq, an Arab country formed from the land of 
ancient Mesopotamia (qv) and ivrested m the 
World W^ar from the rule of the Turk 

A stnp of mountains and foothills and nanow 
green valleys borders Iraq on the north and 
north-east, near the boundanes of Turkey and 
Iran (Persia) The greater part of the country, 
however, is a drear monotony of flat desert and 
barren, rolling steppes, reheved only by a fnnge 
of green along the twistmg banks of the two 
great rivers that umte to form the sluggish 
Shat-el-Arab emptying mto the Persian Gulf m 
the south-east The silt of the two nvers has 
built a long alluvial plain and delta so fertile 
and fair to desert eyes that here legend places 
the Garden of Eden and one of Moslem’s four 
earthly paradises 

Centuries of war and the slufting of the river 
beds have destroyed the irrigation systems which 


made the fertile plain 
the seat of scores of 
cities now long cmm- 
bled into rums Plans 
to bnng back the 
old prospenty by new 
canals, reservoiis and 
power-pumps lag be 
cause of the nation’s 
poverty Yet good crops grow where water is 
available, and Iraq exports barley, dates, wheat, 
cotton goods, hquonce roots, sheepskins and wool 
Straggling towns dotting the nver banks have 
none of the ancient grandeur of Babylon and 
Nineveh Mosul, far up the Tigris, and the nch 
oilfields of the north were claimed by Turkey, 
but were awarded to Iraq by the League of 
Nations m 1926 Iraq is developmg this wealth, 
and one pipe hne runs from Eirkiik across the 
desert to Tnpoh m Syna, and another to Haifa, 
a port of Palestine The pipes are capable of 
talang up to 4,000,000 tons of oil, and were 
first used m 1934 Near Hit, on the Euphrates, 
are nch bitumen wells which furmsh pitch to 
cover the bowl-hke native leed boats 
The Arabs, who make up more than 90 per 
cent of the population, are about equally divided 
between the Sunmte and Shute sects of Mahom- 
edamsm Karbala, Najaf and Samarra are 
noted Shute pilgrim centres Strange rehgions 

are those of the 
Sabians — star-wor- 
shippers, who hve m 
nver towns, for their 
ritual calls for run- 
mng water — and of 
the Yezidis, who are 
devil-worshippers 
In Baghdad (g v ), 
the capital, the de- 
pressing summer 
heat, often reaching 
122° E, drives the 
people to the serdah, 
a cellar with a ven- 
tilatmg shaft, whoso 
opemng is turned to 
catch every breath of 
the north-west ivind 
On summer nights 
the inhabitants seek 
the roof for comfort, 
and find the shabby 
old city transformed 
by moonhght 



Major ir J P Sedi 

IN THE POTTERY DISTRICT OF BAGHDAD 
ist outside the city of Baghdad, Iraq’s far-famed capital, is the potters' vi^e, where evety s^ 
domestic utensd is made m forms that have endur^ for cenWnes 
me buyers in their Astrakhan tarbushes inspecting the completed pots On the right fs the 
v»hite-clad potter proudly surveying his stock 


Area — ii6,(loo square miles estimated population (1932), 
2,857,000 

Physical Features —Desert area, relieved only by foothills 
and tile valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris, which umte to 
form the Shat-el-Arab 

Principal Products — Wheat, barley , dates , wool , oil. 

Chief Cities — Baghdad (capitol 260,000) , Mosul (80 000) , ‘ 
Basra (So oool 
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At Basra native craft transfer cargoes to 
ocean vessels Here the September “date 
wind,” with its steammg breath of the Gulf, 
npens the crop Basra and Baghdad are ports 
on the air mail hne between England and the 
East, and one of the country’s few railways 
connects them A desert motor transport line 
links Baghdad and Damascus, the oars passing 
long camel caravans on their way 

Among the rums of the old irrigation canals 
on the lower nver hve the swamp Arabs in their 
reed huts These swamp dwellers, safe m tiny 
hamlets on the islands between the tortuous 
channels whose secret they alone know, were 
never conquered by the Turks They claim 
descent from the firk dwellers of the plain, the 
Sumerians, and beheve that the swamp distaots 
where they hve have remamed there smce the 
great flood of Bibhcal times 


The swamp Arabs, the city dwellers and the 
farmers are all scorned by the desert Arab, 
whose nomad life gives him a freedom unknown 
m the settlements His only allegiance is to 
his tribe He raids neighbourmg flocks, or kills 
m his blood feuds, with httle fear of the law 
Great Bntam was given a mandate for the 
new nation of Iraq m 1920 King Feisal, an 
able Arab ruler, governed from 1921 until 1933, 
when he was succeeded by his son Ghazi In 
1930, a 26-year treaty of alhance with Bntam 
was signed, providing for Iraq’s mdependence 
after it had jomed the League of Nations — 
which it did m 1932 — ^but allowmg Bntam to 
retam air bases to protect her conunmucations 
with her Far Eastern possessions A treaty of 
friendship was also made with the kmgdom of 
Saudi Ambia m 1936, and in 1937 with Iran, 
settling a long standing frontier dispute 


PAST & PRESENT of the EMERALD ISLE 

Ucre 15 described the strange contrast of a lovely land of nch pastures and 
■* ■* peaceful scenery — a place where prosperity could and should always reign 
yet with a violent history of cruel wars and senseless bloodshed 


Ireland. A 

romantic history, 
aUunng scemc beauty, 
the charm of a warm- 
hearted and impul 
Bive people, mdes 
tructible ties of blood 
and sympathy, and 
its political prob 
lems of recent tunes, 
give to Ireland an im- 
portance out of aU 
proportion to its 
31,840 square mdes 
of area It is separ- 
ated from its sister 
island of Great Bntam by only 13 miles of water 
(North Channel) m the north, and 47 mdes (St 
George’s Channel) m the south, and its fortunes 
have been mextncably entangled for more than 
1,600 years with those of its neighbour 
In surface Ireland is an inland plam, sur 
rounded by a run of low mountains The 
chmate is much like that of England, mdd and 
temperate, but the wmters are even warmer, 
and there is more ram There are numerous 
rivers, of which the Bo 3 me and Liffey m the east, 
the Barrow and Blackwater m the south, and 
the Shannon m the west are the most important 
Lough Neagh is the largest lake m the British 
Isles, and the Lakes of Kdlamey, m the south- 
west, are perhaps, the most beautiful 
The population, of “ Mediterranean ” stock, 
represents two waves of Celtic peoples who came 
bj way of England from the Contment About 


three-quarters of the 
people ere Roman 
Cathohcs Whde the 
northern counties 
(Ulster) are predom- 
mantly Protestant 
(mostly Presby 
terian), the western 
and southern counties 
are almost entirely 
Roman Cathoho 
Historic antagon 
isms even more than 
rehgion separate the 
Protestant Ulstermen 
from the Catholic 
south Economic diSerences also serve to divide 
the Emerald Isle The Ulstermen are hard- 
headed men of btismess whose trade and 
manufactures have enriched their part of the 
country They are accustomed of old to the 
monopoly of pohtical power and to play the 
part of a ruhng class The south, on the other 
hand, is made up of a Cathohc peasantry who 
are less progressive than their neighbours to 
the north They chensh old traditions and old 
gnevances , but they are essentially a kindly, 
generous, and talented people 
The land m Ireland is mostl}' leased m small 
holdmgs, averaging not more than 28 acres to 
a farm The soil m most places is thm, and 
the rainfall so heavy that not much gram can be 
raised Most of the country is given over to 
cattle-raising and dairying, potatoes are the 
staple crop The chmate makes the raismg of 


Extent — Greatest length {N E to S W ), 302 mfles , greatest 
breadth, J74 miles Total area, 31,840 sq miles , total 
population, about 4 244,000 

Physteal Features — Centr^ plain surroimded by mountains 
Highest peaks — Canuntuohill m the MacgiUicuddy Reeks 
(3,414 ft ) Lugnaquilla m the Wicklow Mts (3 039 ft) 
Galtee Mts (3 018 ft) , and Slieve Donard in the Mts 
of Moume (2,796 ft ) Largest lake — Lough Neagh 
(150 sq miles) , chief river the Shannon (240 miles 
long) flowing Into the Atlantic. 

Prinapal Products — Turnips potatoes, mangels, flax , linen 
goods , ships , fish , cattle, horses , beer, whisky , 
bread and biscuits , dairy produce 

Chief Tarms — ^Dublm (capital of Eire) 468,000 , Belfast 
(capital Northern Ireland), 415,000 , Cork (Eire), 
80,000 , Londonderry (Northern ItMand), 47,000 , 
Lunenck (Eire), 41,000 
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was much affectod 
by Engbsh imtitu 
tions, or (for cen- 
tunes) adopted tho 
Engbsh language 
The rest of Ireland 
was long given over 
to clans who warred 
wuth one another 
and with the 
English Irish 
habits and customs 
even invaded the 
“ English Pale,” as 
the colonized area 
about Dublin uas 
called, and withm 
a few generations 
English settlers 
within the “Pale" 
tended to become 
Irish m outlook and 
sympathy, in many 
cases “moio Irish 
than the Irish them- 
selves ” The Re 
formation, which 
left Ireland un- 
changed in its 
Cathohc faith while 
England broke ivith 
the Pope and set up 
a national Church, 
widened the breach 
The Tudor Bovor- 
oigns began in the 
16th century the 
pohcy of onlargmg 
Englishinfluenceby 
Betthnglnrge“plan 
tations” of English 
and Scots in Ire 
land, dispossessmg 
the Irish peasants 


flax profitable, and much of the north ^ ^ ^possessions went on under the first 

over to this crop which partially S 4ole tracts of north Ireland were 

hnen manufactures of Belfast Theie is al * ^ desperate peasantry, ^be given to 

no iron or coal m the country, and there was taken trom^^^^^^P Charles I of 

no water-power development until the In his hands full with the ^i»tinous 

Free State began the great Shannon e^°tr^ j ^ Parhament, Ireland ^belled and put to 
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Then, when Janies H was 
dnven from England in 1689, 
Ireland supported him because 
of his efforts on behalf of the 
Cathobc religion But with 
the aid of the Protestant north 
and an English army, Wilham 
of Orange — ^who had become 
Wdliam m of England — 
defeated James at the famous 
Battle of the Boyne (1690) 
This meant the triumph of 
Piotestant Ulster, or the 
“ Orangemen,” who for a cen- 
tury and a half exercised al- 
most all power m Ireland 
(Tathohcs Mere debarred from 
voting or holding office , 
Cathobc Church services were 
forbidden under penalty of 
death Such legislation had the 
effect of intensifying the 
Catholicism of Ireland 
With the close of the 18th 
century, Ireland was induced 
to give up its separate Parba- 



CROSS OF REFUGE 
III Ireland the glebe-land round a church 
Was once a sanctuary marked by high 
crosses, under the arnu of which fugitives 
might find protection Here is one su^, 
a xoth century cross at Monasterboice 


ment by the Act of Union with 
Great Britain (1800), but 
thenceforth it had represen- 
tatives in the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons 
In 1829 the last of the penal 
laws against Cathohcs — ex- 
cluding them from Parhament 
— ^was repealed 
Next, m 1846, a blight des- 
troyed the potato crop and 
there followed the terrible 
sufferings of the famine years 
1846-47 England suspended 
and then repealed, when too 
late, the “ Corn Laws ” which 
hmdered the free importation 
of gram Thousands died from 
starvation and famine fever, 
and milbons emigrated From 
that tune on the people have 
been leaving Ireland for other 
lands, untd today it is said 
that there are four times as 
many Irish m the USA as m 
the whole of Ireland Before 



Af. ^ SCENE FROM EIRFS PAST IRISH EMIGRANTS Tr* thr twrc't 
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Irish families 
of Oie former 
were no un- 
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RIFLES FOR IRELAND ON THE EVE OF THE WORLD WAR 


Start S aeneral 


The introduction m 1912 of the bill providing for Home Rule for Ireland soon gave rise to a state of intense friction m Ireland 
between Northern Ireland, which desired to maintain the tie with Great Britain, and Southern Ireland, which wanted 
political freedom Both parties started to arm in preparation for what might have been civil war, and in the summer of 
1914 gun-runners were supplying arms and ammunitaon to both parties On July 26, some 1,000 rifles were landed at the Hill 
of Howth, and the National Volunteers, here seen, marched openly to Dublin carrying them 


the great famine the population of Ireland tras 
more than 8,000,000, but at the present day the 
population of Eiie is about 2,970,000 and that 
of Northern Ireland about 1,260,000 , and 
although ejuigiation to America has been 
practically stopped, the young Irish men and 
guls still emigrate to England at the rate of 
30,000 or more every year 
The last part of the 1 9th century saw an 
attempt on the part of English statesmen to 
undo old wrongs in Ireland A law passed by 
Gladstone (1869) disestabbshed the Enghsh 
Church in Ii eland The rights of tenants were 
safeguarded (aee Painell, Charles Stewart), and 
money was spent freely to develop the resources 
and farming of Ireland and to enable the 
peasants to purchase their holdmgs In 1886 
and 1893 Gladstone attempted to restoie Homo 
Rule to Ireland, but even his great name could 
not carry the measure through Parliament In 
1S98 the Conservative party gave Ireland a 
measure of local self-government, and other 
measures helped to improve conditions 
Yet the Hish contmued to demand Home 
Rule In 1912 Asquith brought mto Parha- 
ment the third Home Rule BiU Ulster feared 
that an all-Irish Parliament would discrimmate 
against its rehgion and against its industry, and 
Ulster disliked also to give up its pn-^eged 
position in Ireland But the Home Rule Bill 
became law soon after the World War broke 
out m 1914 By another act, however, its 
operation was postponed until after the war. 


and John Redmond, the conciliator^' loader of 
the Irish Nationalists, died m 1918 with Ire 
land’s hopes unfulfilled 
The attempt of Sir Roger Casement to bring 
German aid to Ireland (foi wluch ho was con 
demned and hanged), and the trial and execution 
of 14 leaders of the unsuccessful Eastoi Rebellion 
of 1916, further ■widened the breach between 
England and Ireland Leadership more and 
more foil into the hands of the Smn Eein (Pi on 
shm-fan, ineaxung " ourselves alone ”), a revolu 
tionary party which proclauned Irish independ- 
ence, organized an Irish Parliament, and openly 
tried to make Ireland an independent republic 
The passage by Mr Lloyd Geoi go of a now Home 
Rule Bdl, establishing one Parliament for Ulster 
and another for the rest of Ireland, did not 
satisfy the Irish party Never before was the 
Irish question so acute 
The Ulster Parhament was opened, lion ever, 
in 1921 , and a conference was arranged m 
London between Irish lepubhean delegates and 
members of the British Cabmet After negotia- 
tions extendmg over nearly three months, a 
treaty was signed on December 6th giving 
Ireland full dominion status m the Biitish 
Empire, under the name of the lush Erco iStnte, 
■with a Parliament and Executive of its onn m 
Dubhn, while Northern Ireland (six counties m 
Ulster) stiH held to British allegiance In 193b 
the Erce State uas renamed Eire For tUc 
history of Ireland since 1921, see the separate 
articles on Ireland, Northern , Irish Free State 
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IRELAND, NORTHERN 

BRITAIN’S REALM in IRELAND’S ISLE 


r he only remaining part of Ireland within the United Kingdom is the small 
north eastern corner This little land bears strong contrasts with 
Southern Ireland in its industry and people, as mil as its political loyalties 


Ireland, Nobtheen When most of Ireland 
A\as demandmg Home Rule, six of the nme 
counties in the province of Ulster opposed all 
W attempts to separate 





Wallur Monument, 
Londonderry 


them from the Umted 
Kmgdom Two thirds 
of the people m this 
region are Protestants, 
most of them descend- 
ants of the Scottish 
and English colonists 
who were “planted” 
in ancient Ulster m the 
17th century They 
liaie remamed essen- 
tially British, and they 
preferred to keep their 
status as part of the 
Umted Kingdom rathei 


than to become a small Protestant minontj m 
a predommantly Cathobc umted Ireland 


These siv north east counties — ^Antrim, Down, 


Armagh, Fermanagh, Londonderry, and Tyrone 


— ^together make up only one sixth of Ireland 
They have an area of 6,237 square miles The 
country is rolling, with rounded hills which are 
a contmuation of the Scottish Highlands Large 
sections of land are used for grazing, for the 
hvestock indiistrj' is the most important branch 
of agriculture in Northern Ireland Cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and poultry are raised for local and English 
markets, and dair 5 ong is a considerable industry 
Although there is comparatively httle level land, 
more than a fourth of the total area is devoted 
to crops Hay is grown on nearly half of this 
acreage and oats on nearly a fourth of it Most 
of the remamder is in potatoes, turnips, flax, 
and fruit A large percentage of the farms 
are holdings of thirty ■icres or less 
Agriculture, however, is not the chief m- 
dustrj', as it IS m the Irish Free State , for the 
greatest manuf acturmg region of Ireland centres 
about Belfast (g v ), the capital of Northern Ire- 
land and its busiest seaport In this parhamen- 
tary borough and its neighbouring towns are 
concentrated more than half the population of 





IRELAND, NORTHERN 

the SIX counties Londonderry, the second city, nulling and the manufacture of machinerj', 
IS also a manufaotunng centre and a seaport lope and twine, clothing, liq^uor distilhng, 
The chief industry m both cities is the manu- tobacco, and soap Hemng and salmon are 

facture of hnen, which employs about one third the principal fisheries Clay, chalk, gramte, 

of all the country’s factory workers Some of and sandstone are CLuarried There is no coal 

the flax IS liome-groivn, but the greater part worth mining, and all the coal consumed is 

18 imported from Kussia, the Baltic States, and imported from across the Irish Sea 

By the terms of the Anglo 
Irish Treaty of 1921, the su. 
Unionist counties of Ulster re 
maincd a part of the United 
Kingdom The other three 
counties joined the Irish Free 
State The events lending up 
to this step are desenhed m the 
article on Ireland 
Ulster’s history aftei 1921 
continued to be stormy Within 
Northern Ireland itself, fierce 
dissension arose between the 
Piotestant Unionist majority 
and the Cathohe mmonty that 
favoured joining the Free State 
Kelations between Northern 
Ireland and the lush Free State 
were difficult Efforts of Free 
State leaders to bring the north 
ern counties into the Free State 
were ill received, and a four- 
year dispute over boundary 
lines almost started a civil war 
The Fiee State claimed tlie 
counties of Fermanagh and 
Tyrone and several bolder 
towns, which are predoromantly 
nationahst and Cathohe In 
1925, however, this difficulty 
was settled by agreement, and 
Northern Ireland ictained the 
disputed toriitory 
Economic barners, as well as 
racial and religions differences 
and political loyalties, prevent 
the umon of the two Irelands 
Northern Ireland’s leaders are 
conservative, and they behove 
that the countiy’s prospenty 
depends upon contmumg to en- 
courage the spirit of private 
■j B(xirn.s~» enterprise on which A® 

TKT nmcAC-rjQ shipbuilding yards industries were founded Hence 

Belgium , tlic UTpSument oon 

“nduBtry. ecutred at Belfast wtaAim^J SneSripomKy Bn^ croim The 
S’!" ^veruor-^^nem. . ad™ed bp a cabmet u. 
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Northern Ireland presents many contrasts Its capital, Beliast, is a great manufacturing and shipbuildmg centre. Not far away 
are fields of flax from which linen world-famous for its quality is made. In its manufacture the old processes are shll used 
In this field at Muckamore, Co Antrim, Irish hnen is being laid out in strips to bleach , the linen is carted out wet and 
stretched out on the grass to be whitened in the sun. Below is another scene m Antrim. It is a Tillage forge, a building of 
rough hewn stone, characteristic of Ireland, with a cobbled forecourt. The entrance is contrived m the shape of a horseshoe 

Vvrtr Fox Photos toutr J Dixon Scott 
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mimsters, who are le- 
sponsible to the local 
parhament Certam 
legislative and finan- 
cial powers are re- 
served to the British 
Parhament, to which 
Northern Ireland, as 
a part of the United 
Kingdom, elects 13 
members Population 
(1937), 1,280,000 
Iris. The bright- 
coloured flowers of the 
bnlliant yellow “ flag ” 
aie found m the early 
summer swayingin the 
breeze on their long 
slender stemsalong the 
banks of nvers and 




TWO TYPES OF THE LOVELY IRIS 
Few plants have been so improved under cultivation as the ins 
Although basicalljr all the garden forms are the same, they differ 
enormously m appearance as well as in colour Those you see 
above are, on the left, the Spanish ms, a dainty, rather stiff sort 
lakes and m gardens, with narrow, spike-hke leaves, and on the right, the grand German adoptedasthe emblem 

for this IS mdeed one of the Erench roiTil 


IRISH 

varied hues the flower 
owes its other name, 
for Ins was the 
Greek goddess of the 
rainbow who earned 
messages beWeen the 
gods and men And 
apart from these, there 
are innumerable lovely 
vaneties which have 
been bred for gardens, 
in every tint and 
colour under the sun 
Prom a white form 
of the uis which 
grovs m southern 
Europe was denied 
the heraldic device of 
the fleur de hs, which 
Louis VII of Ernnce 


of our most charaotenstic summer flowers 
Although the yellow flag, wluch gets its name 
from the fact that it sways m the breeze like a 
banner, is the only wild ins found m England, 
there are 170 species, rangmg m colour from 
white and yellow to deep blue and purple, found 
m other parts of the world Indeed, to its 


house The fragrant orns-root, much used m 
makmg tooth-powder and pastes, is derived 
from the rootstocks of the Elorentme speoies 
The ins of Japan (I laevigata) has been im 
mortahzed m many of the lovehest works of 
that countiy’s artists The ms is the pnncipal 
member of its own order, Iridaceae 


A REPUBLIC within the EMPIRE 

'T'he greater part of Ireland ts included in the Irish Free State, the birth of 
which IS described in the article on Ireland In 1938 it adopted a new 
republican constitution, changing its official name to Ireland or Eire 


Irish Free State (Eire). “ Home 
Rule,” the dream of generations of Insh people, 
was reahzed m 1921 , when the Irish Free State 

(Saorstat Eireann) 
came into bemg as a 
self-govermng dommion 
of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations 
Perhaps no government 
bom of 20th century 
struggle started with 
more handicaps or 
made greater progress 
than tins new state 
Except the small 
section m the north- 
east which oomprises 
Northern Ireland, all 



Peasants of Old Ireland 


of Ireland — ^that is, the provinces of Lemster, 
Munster, and Connaught, and the three counties, 
Cavan, Donegal, and Monaghan, m Ulster — ^is 
included in the Free State’s 26,600 sq nules 
The people in its 26 coimties have a bvely sense 
of then differences fiom the people of Northern 


Ii eland and of Great Britain The hills of ancient 
Connaught and the islands off the west coast 
shelter the descendants of the former Gaels 
And the transplanted English bore, unhke those 
m Northern Ireland, have become thoroughly 
Irish through adoption of Celtic ways 
The character of the land, its abundant 
rainfall, and its lack of raw materials for manu 
factunng, piedestmed Ireland to become an 
agricultural coimtry, with stock raising as ic 
oluefmdustry (lyee Ireland) The animals raise 
m the Free State are still the chief source of its 
income The area devoted to crops is 
constantly increased, however , and so mdu rie 
dependent on agriculture for their raw 
are being developed by the government in 
effort to make the country less dependan 
imports The leading crops are oats, potatoes, 
turmps, bailey, wheat, sugar beet, and cahh g 
Great Bntam has always been a 
Free State’s surplus beef cattle, sheep, n » 
pigs and poultry, as well Jis for dairy 
and eggs and the famous Irisli bacon 
BWiS »»d pg go tad tad oa 
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GARDEN IRIS AND WILD 'FLAG' 

T he picture abo^e 8lio\ra the glory of a huge bed of inses, flourish 
ing in all their beauty in a garden border The tall, straight 
stems bear o wealth of the spear head buds, each of which opens into 
the lovely, soft-petalled flower we know so well It is easy, too, to 
see why the wild ins of our waterways is called the flag, for that is 
just the impression you get from the big, colourful flowers The 
colour plate o^ erleaf shotvs a lovely individual ins, one of the garden 
types developed from the German species, I ns gcrmamca Though 
most wild sorts are yellow or purple, the breeder’s skill has made 
this one red and pink and orange Beneath it is nestling a groat 
Gccropm moth That the, insect is as lovely m lU oivn w ay as the ins you 
can see for yourself ns it hangs, newly emerged, beneath the cocoon 


IRISH FREE STATE (EIRE) 



DESIGNS THAT ADORN THE COINS OF EIRE 
These entertaining and artistic figures of many of our animal friends appear on the coins of Eire, with a simplified modem style 
notable also m the George VI English coinage From left to nght we see above the hen and chicks on the penny piece, the Irish 
wolfhound on the sixpenny, a pig and htter on the halfpenny, a trim Irish hunter on the half-crown The lower row shows a 
bull on the shiUing, a hare on the threepenny piece, the harp which is stamped on the reverse of each of the coins, a leaping 
salmon on the two shilling com, and a flymg woodcock on fte farthmg The designer made not only a beautiful picture of 
each animal, but he made it the best and truest of its kmd from the pomt of view of the stockbreeder Now the Irish farmer 
may pull a halfpenny from his pocket and see what kmd of pigs he ought to raise to make the finest bacon while his shilling 
IS a lesson m cattle-breeding The design of the coins was selected after a public competihon m which artists of several 
countries took part. Although Irish artists submitted designs it was the entry of an Enghshman Percy Metcalfe of Yorkshire, 

which was chosen 


many small farms, because potatoes are 
exceUent food for pigs Tor more than two 
centunes dairymg has been an unportant branch 
of the Insh farmmg mdustry, and there is a 
large demand for Irish butter in the Bntish 
market Most of the creameries are run on the 
CO operative plan 

The creation of small farms from large hold- 
ings, m progress for many years, has been 
speeded up by the government Steps have 
also been taken to help the farmer to improve 
his products and to establish a better balance 
between agnculture and mdustry proper 

In the great bogs of the central lowlands 
quantities of peat are cut by hand , peat heats 
many an Irih home, for import^ coal is 
evpensn e Fish has never been a popular food 
with the Insh people, as it has with the Enghsh, 
but the government of Eire is trying to make 
fishing a major pursuit Herring and mackerel 
are the chief products of the deep sea fisheries, 
and salmon is the most unportant fresh-water 
fish Shellfish — crabs, craivfish, lobsters, and 
oj sters — are abundant 

Power from the Shannon 

Industry has made good progress m Eire, 
for it is stimulated by the government’s dream 
of economic independence Lack of coal had 
alwaj s been a senous handicap, but the com- 
pletion of a large hydro electric plant on the 
Shannon in 1929 made manufacturing practical 
In 1032 the goiemmcnt gave great impetus to 
raanufactunng of all kinds by offermg loans 
and establishing high protective tanffs so that 


mdustry might depend more on the country's 
agneultural products for raw mntenals In 
creased production of wheat demanded ad- 
ditional flour mills, and by 1934 practically 
enough flour for home needs was bemg milled, 
though a considerable part of the wheat used 
was imported Sugar factories usmg home- 
grown beets have cut down sugar unports to a 
minim um More than half of the country’s 
boots and shoes are now of local manufacture 
Other mdustnes mclude brewing and maltmg 
and the manufacture of tobacco, clothing, etc 
Factories are widely distnbuted through the 
country, m Ime with the government’s pohey to 
prevent concentration m one or two areas 
and to provide spare-tune occupations for the 
farmers The population is mostly rural, and 
the only cities of any size are the seaports 
Dubhn (m Gaehc, Bade Atha Chath), the capital 
and largest city, and Cork, the second city in 
size, with its outport Queenstown (Cobh), owe 
then growth chiefly to trade with Great Bntam 
Their mdustnes, however, are mcreasing Lun 
enck (Luunneach) is the chief western port 
Education is free and compulsory for children 
under 14 The government has stimulated 
a re^uval of the Gaehc language, and m 1930 
made it the language of instruction m the ele 
mentary grades Dubhn, Cork, and Galway 
have branches of the National Umversity 
The Insli Free State came mto existence m 
1921 with the signing of the Anglo Irish Treatv 
{see Ireland) A provisional government headed 
by Arthur Griffith and Michael Colims took over 
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JAUNTING CAR OF THE IRISH SOUTH-WEST 
Here is one of the famous Irish jaunting cars, vnth its side seats over the wheels, coming down the nver road near 
Skihbereen, at the extreme south-west point of Ireland As 3rou can see from the smiling country-side and the stone bridge, this 
part of Ireland deserves its reputation for picturesque beauty Not far away, indeed, are the Lakes oi KiUamey, the most 

famous beauty spot of the Emerald Isle 


Dublin Castle m January 1922, and Ireland 
hailed the departure of 60,000 British troops 
But the Free State had stormy saihng from 
the first Already at odds mth Northern Ireland 
(see Ireland, Northern), it was plunged mto civil 
war — ^remembered by all Irishmen as “The 
Troubles ” — ^by Bamon De Valera and his 
followers, who weie insisting on the forma- 
tion of a republic 

The “ Irish Irregulars ” seized and destroyed 
the Four Courts at Dublin, and much other 
damage was done Griffith ffied m August, and 
ten days later the rebels shot down Michael 
Collins — ^perhaps the one man who could have 
brought peace to the country In the ensumg 
fury of mdignation WiUiam Cosgrave, a Free 
State champion, was chosen to succeed 
Michael CoUms 

In October the Dail Eireann (Irish assembly) 
framed a constitution, under which Cosgrave 
was made president of the executive council, 
an office that corresponds to that of prime 
mimster in other governments 

Building Up the New Country 

The task of restormg order was a difficult one, 
but the new government was at last free to lay 
the foundations for the new State A protective 
tariff was adopted, a tax bill was passed, courts 
were established, and many measures were taken 
to improve economic conditions m the country 
In 1923 the Free State became a member of the 
League of Nations 


Not the least of Cosgrave’s aocomphshments 
was the buildmg of the hydro electno plant 
on the Shannon But his government was 
unpopular, chiefly because of its vigorous 
enforcement of the law, its high taxes, and its 
pohcy of drastic economy As a result, ho was 
defeated by De Valera m the general elections 
of 1932, and the latter now became president 
De Valera at once began to take steps leading 


toward complete 
independence 
from Great 
Britain, although 
he held that a 
united Ireland 
should come be- 
fore a free Ire- 
land The oath 
of allegiance to 
the crown was 
abolished, and 
in 1936 Free 
State citizenship 
was established 
to supplant 
Bntish citizen- 
ship The new 
go vernm ent 
proceeded to 
map out an 
extensive pro- 
gramme of 



A PEASANT TYPE 
Weanng a dress of Irish homespun 
and seated at her spinning wheel, this 
old lady is a typical member of the 
Irish peasantry 
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social as well as political and economic refonn, 
mcludmg unemployment relief, housing, etc 
One of De Valera’s measures led to a bitter 
tariff war with Great Britam He refused to 
contmue to pay to Great Britam the land 
annuities These are instalments from the 
Irish farmers who are buying them land under 
the land purchase acts passed by the British 
parbament between 1897 and 1901 De Valera 
claiming that Great Britain never had a right 
to the land, retamed the payments m the Imh 
treasury To collect the money due, Great 
Britain levied a heavy duty on Free State 
imports and established quotas on cattle De 
Valera retaliated with a prohibitive tariff on 
British imports, particularly coal In 1936 a 
“ coal cattle ” agreement was made on a basis 
of mutual concessions 


FAIRY CALF 
0 ^ TIPPERARY 



The constitution of 1922 had created a 
parhament comprising the Dail Eireann and the 
Seanad (senate), with a president of the conned 
(cabmet) chosen by the Dad A governor- 
general, representing the Bntwh crown, gave 
assent to bills passed by Parhament In 1936 
the senate was abohshed, as well as the office 
of governor-general 

In 1937 a new constitution was proposed by 
De Valera and approved by a majority of the 
people, providing for the election of a President 
who wiU be apart from party pohtics, and a 
new tj^e of legislature a Dad, and a senate 
partly elected by the Dad and other bodies 
The name of the State is changed from Saorstat 
Eireann (Irish Free State) to Eire (Ireland) and 
IS proclaimed a “ sovereign mdependent, demo- 
cratic State ” Population nearly 3,000,000 


Looking up, he saw a great black 
cat standing between bun and the 
noon, on the tips of its claws with 
its back up, as it mewed with the 
Toice of a water-mill Pret^ soon 
the cat swelled up 




TN Tipperary is a hill shaped very much 
like a peaked mghtcap Near the top 
of it is a pasture where once, the tale runs, 
a herdsman watched over his cows Now this 
hdl had long been a playground for the fames, 
and they loved it for the velvety grass and the 
broad leaved bushes on which thev could dance 
The Little People were angry mdeed when cows 
trampled on it and ate up all the green carpet 
off their playmg ground Even the lowmg of 
the herd sounded sad m their ears Something 
had to be done about it, or the fames would have 
no spot to meet on moonhght nights So the 
Fau-y Queen decided to frighten away the 
stranger and the great beasts with long horns, 
hard hoofs, and loud hells 
Night after mght while the moon shone 
br^tly on the bill the Fairy Queen would 
suddenly bob up before the lonely herdsman, 
now in one frightful shape and now m another 



For a Fairy Queen can do 
just such things Some- 
times she would be a great horse 
with eagle’s wmgs and a dragon’s 
tail, then, qmck as a flash, she 
would turn mto a httle lame man with a 
flaming bull’s head Then she would be a 
temhle ape with a turkey’s tail and duck’s 
feet, with such roaring, hissmg, bellowing, and 
howhng as was never heard m this world before 
or smee And the poor herdsman, who could 
neither stir nor close his eyes, had to watch 
these horrible sights until his ohattermg teeth 
almost fell out of his mouth, and his hair lifted 
to hat almost half a foot from his head Anr! 
the poor cattle scrambled about like mad until 
the sun rose Then the Fairj' Queen departed 
Never a mght passed but that the same thing 
hiypened The cattle, half mad, kept falling 
into pits or tumbling into the river And no 
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herdsman would tend -' 'I? 

them at night, even when i t * ’?'- 

the farmer who OMTied them offered ' *' 

ever so much money But the 

fames were happy, for now on moonlight }„ 

luglits they could come back to dance and 4 '^ 

gambol, to sip dewdrops from acoins, 
and to spiead fairy feasts on mushrooms 
One day the farmer told his troubles to Lat ry Hoolahan, who feared nothmg, 
and n ho played on the pipes bettei than any player m all Ireland roundabout 
“ Shure, an’ if that is ivhat ails you," said larry, "just make your mind 
aisy Weie there as many fairies there as potato blossoms in Tipperary, I 
would not fear to face them A quare thing it would be if I, who . 
nevei feared a grown man, should turn and run from a 
fairy brat not the bigness of a thumb t " 

“ Whist, Larry,” said the farmer, glancmg cautiously 
around him, “do not talk so bold' But if you watch 
my herds for a week on yonder lull you shall / 

sup from my broth until the sun has burned itself 

down to the bigness of a farthmg rushlight " , ^ ■ 

After striking the bargain, Larry hurried to . 
the hilltop ]ust as the moon nos beginmng to j - 

peep over its brow Soatmg himself on a big r * , 

stone ivith his back to the mnd he began to / 
play on his pipes Presently Larry heard the ' j , 

voices of fan les upon the breeze, and one of them i "■* 

saymg with a laugh “ What I Another rash » 

man upon our fairy rmg ! Go, Queen, and make - ^ *' V" ? 

him repent'” 

Then Lairy felt them flying past his face 
like a swarm of midges, and, looking up, ho - 

saw a gieat black cat standing between him ^-'iT 

and the moon, on the tips of its claws, -wath its 
back up, as it mewed with the voice of a water- | 

mill Pi etty soon the cat swelled up ton ards , ‘ 

the sky, tinned lound on its left Innd-Ieg, and 
began to whirl Then it fell to the ground and > 

became a salmon ivearing a cravat around '■ r*?3ia£2 

its neck and a pair of new top boots Did 
Larry turn a ban at this * Not he ! 
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" Come alon^ there ' ” he called “ Dance 
and I’ll pipe ' ” 

And he began to play as well as he knew how, 
vihilo the Fairy Queen changed from one shape 
to another At last, losmg all patience, she 
turned into a gentle calf, milk-white as the 
cream of Cork, and her ejes were as mild as 
those of a loving girl She came up fiiendlv 
and gentle She thought Larry would just pat 
her, and when he uas not looking she might 
butt him and send him flying But bold 
Larry, the moment she came near, dropped his 
pipes and leaped upon her back 

No sooner had he done so than the calf 
sprang from the liilltop, and with one bound 
leaped over the moonht waters of the nver 
Shannon, floumg just ten miles from the foot 
of the hdl A second later she kicked up her 
heels on the distant bank, flmging Larry on the 
turf Larry sat up, scratched his head, looked 
up into her face, and cried 

“ Arrah, but that was u eU done * Not a bad 
leap /or a calf > ” 

The calf looked at him, then turned mto the 
Fairy Queen 

“ You’re a bold fellow, Larry Hoolahan 1 ” 
said she “ And will you be gomg back the 
wav you came ^ ” 

“ That I \nll, if you’U let me ' ” cned Larry 
So the Fany Queen changed mto a calf agam 
Larry leaped upon her back Another bound 
and they were on the hilltop once more 

‘ Much courage have you shoivn, Larry 
Hoolahan,” said the Fairy Queen, agam chang 
mg mto her own shape “ And never more 
shall you be troubled by me or my fames, while 
S ou keep the herds on this hill The day now 
dawns, but if I can ever serve you, let me know ” 
Then she vamshed 

Darmg Larrj ’s lifetime she never visited the 
lull agam And Larry, pipmg, eatmg, drinking 
at the farmer’s expense (and now and then 
watchmg the herd), never bothered the Fairy 
Queen with requests At last he died, and was 
buried m the green valley of Tipperary But 
whether the Little People came back to the hill 
after his death is more than I can say 

Irish Liitera.ttir6« For centuries 
before English became the dommant language 
in the British Isles, the people of Ireland spoke 
and wrote a language of them own This 
hingua^, Irish Gaehc, is a sister tongue of 
Scots Gaelic and Manx, and belongs to the 
Celtic branch of the Indo European family 
[See Philologi ) Its nearest lelatives are the 
‘ Bn thonic ’ languages including Welsh, 
Corimh, and Breton With the emergence of a 
nationalist feeling in Ireland after the formation 
of the Irish Free State the Gaehc tongue was 
re\ i\ od in common use It is now taught in all 
•jcliools and is in oflicial use generallr 


In this language the Celts developed an 
extensive hterature Their stones of gods and 
heroes — of Cuchnlam, of Deirdre, of Finn and 
Ossian, and of the Shee (fames)— weie long 
handed down by word of mouth 

The piety and learmng which blossomed 
under St Patrick m the 6th century turned 
Ireland mto the “ Island of Saints and Scholars ” 
[See Hebrides , Patrick, Samt) A flood of 
manusenpts recorded the old stories and the 
new religious writings — saints’ lives, books of 
hours, and the like, but all but a handful of these 
manuscripts penshed during the Damsh in- 
vasions (a d 796-1000) or later Fortunately, 
dunng the 11th and 12th centunes scribes 
copied or revised older manusenpts Most of 
the later hterature came from the bards 
(minstrels) rather than from the churchmen 

With the steady increase of Enghsh domina- 
tion in Ireland, especiaUj’^ during the 18th 
century, most of the old great families died out 
or allied themselves with English culture The 
best-known writers of that penod — Jonathan 
Swift, Ohver Goldsmith, Richard Steele, 
Edmund Burke, Richard Brinsley Shendan — 
belong properly toEnghsh hterature (^eeEnghsh 
Literature) More truly Insh m subject and 
spirit are the novelist Slane Edgeworth and the 
cancatunst writers Samuel Lover and Charles 
James Lever, with their tales of peasant life 
and country squnes 

Poetry rtill hved, m English forms and 
language Gay and tuneful rh 3 rmes sing in the 
“ Irish Melodies ” of Thomas Moore and the 
poems of Francis Mahony {“ Father Prout ”) 
Deeper feeling marks the work of J ames Clarence 
Mangan, with his matchless translations and 
patnotic poems, and of Sir Samuel Ferguson 

Late m the 19th century the Gaehc League 
began to collect and publish the remnants of 
the native folk literature Side by side with 
this revival of the Gaehc tongue grew a literary 
movement of distinctively Irish w nting in 
English Although some modern ivnters — such 
as Oscar Wilde, George Moore, Bernard Shaw 
and Lord Dunsany — belong to Enghsh litera- 
ture, present-daj Irish hterature owes its glory 
to those who felt the inspiration of the Irish 
Literarj Revival Stones of Erin’s former 
greatness and her modem straggle for a hfe of 
her oivn stirred W B Yeats, Padraic Coliim, 
Katharine Tynan, George W Russell (“ JE ”), 
and James Stephens The greatest prestige 
came to the movement from the romantic 
tragedies and folk drama, ivritten especially 
for Insh plaj ers b^ the Abbey Theatre group, 
Yeats, Colum, Lady Gregorj, Sean O’Casei 
St John Ervme, Lennox Robinson, and Dems 
Johnston were members of this group Fore- 
most of all was John M Synge, master of 
beautiful language m both coniedj and tragedi 
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MINING and SMELTING IRON and STEEL 

Gossibly the most mpoHant industries tn the world— apart from 
agriculture — are those that deal with iron and steel tn thar various 
stages, for upon these metals our very life depends tn this mechanical age 


Iron AND Steel Steel is a combination of 
iron usnally with carbon, and is the iorm 
assumed by the metal irben it does its mightiest 
•works Twentiefii'Cen- 
tnry civilization is built 
on iron, almost always 
m the form of steel 
Oar kmves, scissors and 
razor blades are made of 
steel, so are the mstra- 
ments used by surgeons 
and dentists Into the 
construction of every 
weapon of war steel 
largely enters Steel 
ships carry us across 


the ocean , we nde m 





draiwi over 
steel rails by steel and iron locomotives , our 
great office buildings have steel skeletons , and 
steel needles make our garments from cloth 
woven by steel machinery Steel and iron are 
at once oar servants and our masters 


Iron is one of the commonest of the 92 
chemical elements of which the world is made, 
for only oxygen, sihcon and aluminium occur m 
gieater abundance Iron, in combination, has 
been calculated to make up about 5 per cent by 
weight of the earth’s crust , though some have 
surmised that the unknown depths, if we could 
exploic them, would show a larger proportion of 
iron It enters into most rocks and earths, the 
chlorophyll of plants and the blood corpuscles 
And yet pure iron is scarcer than gold or 
diamonds It is rarely found m Nature except as 
a visitor from other woilds in the form of meteor- 
ites , it IS unkno'wn commeicially, and is difficult 
to obtain even in the laboratojy Probably you 
never saw the silver-white metal, pure iron 
Why ? Because iron has a plebeian tempera 
ment While the “ noble metals ” maintara an 
aristocratic exclusiveness which piotects them 
agamst rust or tamish, iron is passionately 
fond of society, especially that of oxygen, which 
cleaves to it closer than a brother In other 
words, non has a strong tendency to mt if 



WHERE IRON ORB IS DUG WITH STBA^ is one oI the open mines 

This piclure shows you one rea^n ” ^fsSa^^ after the top soil is stripped away the "e may 

t^SdSe^ »tTS ?Se\m sho'eU Thus an abundance of ore is obuuned at comparatively low co«. 
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SPARKS AND FLAMES IN A FOUNDRY 

The making of iron and steel is a spectacular process and inside a foundiy there is a 
continual shower of sparks and flames from the molten metal This photograph diows 
iron being tapped from the blast furnace for conversion into steel The shower of 
sparks in the top left-hand comer comes from the converter 


exposed to air and damp, for 
iron and osjgen make rust, 
or red oxide of iron Hence, 

■while iron does not refuse to 
make close friendships or com- 
bmations with many other 
elements, the o’adesand other 
combmations into which oxy- 
gen enters are the most im- 
portant iron contammg sub- 
stances m Nature You may 
see iron and O'^gen in the red 
dust and clay of the road, in 
the red bnck of houses, m 
many red paints, and in the 
red cheeks of a healthy child 
Iron IS adroit and i ersatilc, 
changing its very nature 
according to circumstances 
and the company it keeps It 
IS like a dozen metalsiin one , 
now almost diamond hard — 
and again almost as soft as 
copper, here bnttle as glass 
— ^there malleable as silver , 
now weldmg readily — agam, 
absolutely refusing to weld, 
melting rather easily — and at 
other times quite infusible, 
usually verv magnetic — and 
again almost nonmagnetic, 
an excellent conductor of heat 
and electricity — and at tunes 
stubbornly resistant to both 
For range of adaptability, 
iron stands alone 
Because uncombmed iron 
18 practically unknown in 
Nature, pnmitive Man used 
stone and bronze instead of 
iron for his weapons and tool s 
Gold and copper were worked long before iron, 
which has to be released from the grip of other 
elements m order to take the metalhc form 
But long before history began to be -wntton, 
some lucky savage, bappemng on a uindy day 
to back an excessively hot fire with pieces of 
iron-ore, found a lump of strange metal in the 
coals, and was inspired to pound its red-hot 
mass mto shape between two stones Because 
of this he gamed not only a very supenor spear- 
head or sword, but much prestige among his 
fellows The 'tales of divine smiths in many 
lands show the awed esteem m which the new 
craft was held 

Durmg ancient times and the Middle Ages, 
the highest output of a furnace was three or 
four tons of iron a week Four loads of timber 
were required to make each ton of pig-iron, and 
three additional loads to convert the pig into 
bar-iron, and it took at least tuo weeks more 


— ^not to mention tbe additional fuel — ^to con 
vert the iron bars mto steel 
Today our whole civibzation is woven over a 
framework of iron and steel The Age of Steel 
18 the result of man'7 innovations, discoveries 
and mventions, some the evolution of centimes, 
the greater number of the last 200 years 
The bulk of our commercial iron is produced 
from four ores, the most important hemg oxides 
(hematite, magnetite and hmomte] and one 
(sidente) a carbonate Pyntes, the sulphide, is 
also in wide use as a source of iron and for other 
purposes (see below) 

Hematite is the most widely distnbuted and 
important ore Most of it looks like soft red 
earth Iron carbonate, or sidente, is a hard 
crystalline grey or brovna ore that can be profit- 
ably worked only when local fuel conditions are 
favourable Iron pyntes (a compound of iron 
with sulphur), often called “ fool’s gold,” is 
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IT GOES IN AS IRON AND COMES OUT AS STEEL 



far.,- >., ■ I. I n-. . ^ I ■■ — 

Huire hooks suscended ffom a travelling crane seize the ladle when it has been filled with molten steel at ,* ji. 

S into line over a row of moulds A box equipped with one or more nozzles is plated beneath the ladle, 

‘Sid X lUe's veit steel ruls out into the moulds, and cools Into oblong ingots 















Our age is built on iron almost always m the form of steel. A Bessemer converter will maVe 20 tons of steel in a single 
blow of 15 or 20 minutes A huge iron cauldron lined with fireclay and bricks bows its head to be fed with its white-hot 
ration of molten iron then rears up on its haunches growling and sending forth a great blast of dazzling flame as air is forced 
through from the bottom at high pressure The result is steel the pant of modern industry, which is run off in a molten state 
The converter to the left has finished its work, while its companion is just beginning 
PainUJ sp cinf/y /or thii mrl hv Cutri.r'' Dr 1 \c\ 
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The Timet ” 


PIG IRON TO ‘FIFTEEN INCH' 

W HEN the bottom of the blast furnace is opened, a 
stream of white hot non rushes down a channel 
made for it m the moist earth In the upper picture 
you see men directmg the flow into the moulds or 
“pigs” These pigs are broken up and converted 
into steel bj one of many ingenious processes Hie 
fimshed steel is then poured, wlnle still white hot, into 
huge moulds whore it is allowed to cool, fonmng great 
ingots In the lower picture, you see one such ingot 
under a gigantic hydraulic press which is squeezing it 
into the right shape for the fifteen mch naval gun 
that It IS intended for Before hemg placed m the 
press the ingot was heated to the correct temperature 
in a furnace, so that the press might do its work more 
easily The surface of tlio mgot has become covered 
with “ scale " of oxide as a result of this treatment 
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STARTING TO MAICE AN INGO T INT O STEEL R AILS 



Here the bloomlas mM U ttarUng to make a rafl. Streams of water keep the roUers Mol, jjtd tte top roR« ^ i^°essined^ until the 
"“'inrcM*.** '^“Ortthe thlcknoH ofttl tagot apart. Then M the passes tack and fo^ S ciSid^ “blooa” or ‘•bniet ’> 
Ingot is reduced enough In thickness to go into the ran-rolUng mill. In this conninon it is «“*>=>* 


At first the 








WHERE RAILS ARE TURNED OUT BY THE THOUSAND 





This picture gives a faint idea of how spectacular a process rail-making really Is When the hot "billet" comes from the 
S ®9‘‘«e*e'i iowa in size, and emer/es upon a bed of rollers such as the one you 

see here, In tte form of a long writhing s^e of glowing hot meteL From bed to bed and roU to roll this long strip shoots at high 
speed, until finally it is shaped and goes to the saws to be cut Into rail lengths The entire process is one of the most fascinating 

to watch in the whole steel mill 



The final manufacturing process In the story of the steel rail Is shown here After the rails leave the saws, they go to a jlf?! 

whwTtter renmln untfi they have become cold Then they are brought to these iiowerfnl presses, which stralghUn out the be^s 
Md Sat they acqnlri as a result of being tossed about while red-hot After the press operator Is 
straight, they are dragged off on to racks as you see, and they are then ready lor inspection and shipment to the railway 
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used m enormous quantities m making sulphurio 
acid Other iron bearing minerals occur, but 
are unimportant as sources of iron 
The ores are generally mixed with impurities, 
such as sihca, alumina and hme A noli ore 
contains more than 60 per cent of iron , an 
average ore, from 35 to 60 per cent , a poor 
one, working under favourable conditions, from 
26 to 36 per cent Ores contaiiung less than 
26 per cent of iron are considered useless 
Iron ores are very widely distributed over 
the face of the earth The United States is 
at present the leading iron-ore producer and 
consumer, produemg about one third of the 
world’s total output of pig-iron 
Outside of the Umted States, the most im- 
portant ore producing regions are Russia, Ger- 
many, the Umted Kmgdom, and France It 
was largely the acquisition of part of the Lor- 
rame iron mmes at the close of the Franco- 
German War USIll that enabled Germany to 
attam its manufacturmg and mihtary greatness 
The loss of these ores through the return of 
Alsace-Lorrame to France in 1918 was a very 
senous loss to German mdustry Recently the 
output of iron ore from Russia has been annually 
mcreasmg and is now second ordy to that o^he 
Umted States British ironworks now import 
most of their ores from the Cbntment, par- 
ticularly Spam and Sweden, and from more 
toant countries as weU, although Cumberland, 
Cleveland Hills m Yorks, and Antrim still 
supply a part of the demand 

The Three Objects of Smelting 
In smeltmg ore to produce iron, it is necessary 
to accomplish three things— get rid of the im- 
purities with which the iron oxides are mixed , 
release the non from the oxygen with which it 
IS combmed , stiffen the soft iron by ituYing it 
with ]U8t enough carbon The whole is accom- 
phshed at once m the heat of the blast furnace 
the first by the lime, the second and third by 
the carbon of the fuel loaded mto the furnace 
with the ore (See Blast Furnace) 

In old-fashioned blast furnaces the molten 
iron was ^wn off directly mto sand moulds or 
troughs ^hioh bore a fancied resemblance to a 
family of little pigs lying alongside then- mother 
and feeing Hence the term “ pig-iron " was 
applied to the product of the blast furnace 
In modem practice, the hqmd iron is fre- 
quentlj rushed to the steel mill to be made into 
steel before it cools, or to the “ pig ” castmg 
machine which today takes the place of the 
old mnd Wlotter ,t ev£ beoomos » 

t of blast furnace 

intermediate or semi 
-wrt practicaUy all our iron 

uS non, wrought iron and steel— is made 
iieforetho mi entionof the blast furnace iron 
was smelted in small forges which used charcoal 


as fuel The iron was seldom completely 
melted so that the metal could be poured and 
cast , but it was kept red-hot and hammered 
mto shape as wronght iron The growing 
scarcity of wood for making charcoal for a time 
checked the growrth of the iron industry, hut 
about 1736 the step was taken which made 
possible onr modem blast furnaces, producing 
400 to 1,000 tons of iron against the 10 to 100 of 
the old forges , this was the substitution as fuel 
of coke manufactured from bituimnous coal m 
place of charcoal 

Differences between Iron and Steel 
Cast iron, wrought iron, and steel are all mix- 
tures or combinations, in varying proportions, 
of iron and carbon The differences among them 
might once have been simply stated m this way 
Oast iron has a high percentage of carbon — 
usually about 2 to 3 6 per cent It melts at a 
lower temperature and flows readily into moulds, 
becoming brittle when cold It la cast mto 
stoves, radiators, gas pipes, water and sewage 
mams, and machme parts which do not have to 
withstand severe shocks and strains 
Wrought iron has had most of the carbon 
burned out, leaving not more than 0 3 per cent 
It does not melt as readily as cast iron, and when 
heated it can be hammered mto shape It is 
tough and strong, though not so strong as steel , 
it welds easily and bends before it breaks It 
has many mdustnal uses, as for chains, anchors, 
rivets and bars , but its field is constantly being 
restricted by the moreasing cheapness of steel 
Steel, until onr own tune, was iron containmg 
less carbon than cast iron (not more than 2 per 
cent) and more carbon than wronghtir on Its 
distmguishmg property, however, is that it can 
easily he made hard and brittle, or tough and 
malleable at will by careful “ tempering ” , that 
IS, by heating to a cherxy-red, then cooling — 
m water, oil, air or some special bath Thus 
steel may he made for very different uses 
New Kinds of Steel for aU Purposes 
Ifow, all these defimtions are still true of types 
of iron and steel, and may well be remembered 
as such , but the addition of new members to 
the cast-uon and steel groups has enss crossed 
the family charactenstics confusmgly, and made 
necessary enlargements of the old defimtions 
A malieable cast iron is now produced by 
annralmg It resists battering and shock, is 
nearly as strong as mild steel and, because of its 
cheapness, is much used m railway-carnaoe 

PiP° fi<=tings, etc 
file Age of Steel was created by new steels which 
meet old defimtion with difficulty or not at 
all , that is, by so-called mild and medium steels 
which contam so httle carbon that they can 
In fact, the name of 
is now generally apphed to any malle- 
able iron obtained from the liquid state Ihe 
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anciont steel is thus placed m a subordinate that the pig-iron is melted and the omcoss carbon 
class as “ high carbon steel ” burned out m the hearth of a “ reverberatory 

We have spoken as yet only of non and car- furnace,” and without commg into contact ivith 
bon, but many othci elements— especially aili- the fuel, hence without absorbing sulphur The 
con, manganese, sulphui, mckel, chromium, molten iron is stured by the " puddler ” until it 
tungsten, and phosphorus — enter into our manu- foims into spongy balls , these are then worked 
factured iron and steel (The uonderful alloy and reworked to press out the drippmg slag, 
steels aie desciibod under Alloys) In steel and and then, still hot, the puddle bars are run 
some lions a finction of 1 per cent of a smglo through iron rollers (the “ rolhngmill ” also uas 
ingredient may make or mar the product The Cort’s mvention), the process being repeated as 
chemist nlio u atchos those points is therefore an often as necessary to give the grade of iron de 
important man in iron and steel makmg The sired It has never been possible to leplaco highly 

skilled labour by machin 
ery in thepuddluigprocess 
Steel u as once made by 
packing bars of wrought 
iron on topou dered char 
coal, sealing them in a 
clay chest, keeping the 
w bole led-hot m a furnace 
for a week or ton days, 
then letting it cool for 
anotbei week or so This 
was the “ cementation 
process ”, its product 
u as " spring steel ” or 
"shear steel” Then in 
1740 a Sheffield watch- 
makoi produced an mi 
proved steel by melting 
cemented steel m a clay 
crucible Ever since, the 
incomparable Sheffield 
steel for fine cutlery has 
been made m that nay 
About 1847 an American 
named William Kelly 
noticed that a draught of 
air striking the molten iron 
in hiB Kentucky iron works 
made the metal scetbo and 
boil Why did cold air 
heat instead of chill the 
metal * He remembered 
that the molten iron still 
The Ttmcf contained carbon and 
FORGING SHEFFIELD STEEL combustible 

Sheffield IS still the great centre of the British steel industry, and produces eve^ niateiial, and gUCSSed 

article from the smallest to the largest This photograph shows a white-hot steel billet n at ' 
being forged under a io,ooo-lon press In Messrs Vickers’ Sheffield works When the that the Oxygen Ol 
Government’s rearmament programme of 193? was embarked upon, many steel works (japturedand carried away 
entered upon a new period of prosperity exccss carbon as a 

„dd.t.oii of mckol, chroimom, tungsten and gas Tb» ™ tlio S^Stn^Sn 

othei metals m small pioportioiis has lesulted m making A few years later an E^l 
Sgh-tcnsion steels 3f the greatest value to Henry Bessemer observe^^ 
armaments films and machine-tool makers independently worked u -d jn jn 1^5 

non This meant that no oiea containing more 
than 0 1 

as the basis of the pig* 



untutt coal or coke as fuel, for they contain 
sulphur, and sulphur made the iron bnttlo Yet 
today PC are able to make wrought iron by a 
coko^firo, thanks to the “ puddling process 
invented by Henry Cort m 1784 


The secret is 


Ills meant tuac no oiea 
per cent of phosphorus could be used 
MIS of the pig-iron worked up by tins 
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MAGIC FURNACE THAT MAKES OUR NEW STEELS 




IRON 

process into steel, for steel containing more than 
0 1 per cent of phosphorus is brittle Thus the 
Lorraine ores, which contain from 0 3 to 0 8 per 
cent of phosphorus, were useless for Bessemer 
steel But in the veiy year (1871) which sawthe 
annexation of Alsace-Lorramo by Germany, a 
new process was mvonted which makes phos- 
phorus iron-ores available for Bessemer steel — 
indeed, the phosphorus is “ turned from a curse 
to a blessing ” It was this process, although 
it was discovered in England, that made Ger- 
many the foremost steel-makmg nation on the 
continent of Europe 

* Gas ’ Furnace of Siemens and Martin 

The next great odvance m steel-making was 
what IS called the Siemens-Martm process, after 
its mventors In this process the molten iron is 
placed m a basin or open hearth played over by 
mtense heat but shielded from the direct flame, 
somewhat as m the puddhng furnace The 
greater heat required is obtained by an mgemous 
device called the “ regenerative furnace ” For 
about half an hour gas and air enter through the 
“ ports ” or valves on one side, and burn m the 
furnace, while the hot gas produced by the com- 
bustion escapes through the “ ports ” on the 
opposite side , then the valves are reversed and 
the gas and air admitted through the heated 
chambers on that side This periodic reversal 
produces a contmually nsmg heat until the 
charge is ready to tap, the name given to the 
process of lunning the ready, molten metal 
into giant “ ladles,” from wluoh it is run into 
moulds 

Advantages of the Bessemer Process 

With the open-hearth process steel can be 
made from iron of any composition, and it has 
the further advantage of permittmg physical 
and chemical tests of the product at any time 
durmg the “ heat ” On the other hand, while 
a Bessemer conveiter will make 20 tons of steel 
m a smgle “ blow ” of 16 or 20 minutes, an open- 
hearth furnace requires about 13 hours to make 
126 tons of steel The Bessemer has long been 
the cheaper, but with the groivmg scarcity of 
oies suitable for ” bessemerizmg ” the open 
hearth has become more widely used There are 
also electrical processes of steel-making which 
have been in commercial use smce the begmiung 
of the 20th century But the bulk of the world’s 
steel IS made by the open-hearth and the 
Bessemer processes World production aver- 
ages 120,000,000 tons annually 

Henry Oort’s rolhng mill has become even 
more important m connexion with the manufac- 
ture of cheap steels than with the wrought iron 
for which it was mvented , it has, mdeed, pro- 
duced a specialized and subdivided mdustry 
Some rolling miUs make semi-fimshed products 
—“blooms,” slabs, billets, and bars— to bo 
worked up elsewhere, others make fimshed 


IRON MASK 

steel products — ^rods, bands, railway rails 
plates, wheels, axles, etc ’ 

One important piece of machinery, the steam 
hammer, must be noticed The early power 
hammers, mvented to do tlie work foimerh 
done by hand forging, required groat labour and 
constant attention The novel advantages of 
James Nasm 3 rth’s steam-hammer, mvented in 
1839, are automatic w'oilang and perfect con 
trol The hammer-head, or trip, is raised by 
steam , when the steam is cut oiT, tho tnp 
falls , and so exquisitely is the denco regulated 
that a mammoth hammer w^hicli could pul 
vorize a granite boulder with a single blow 
can also break an eggshell without chipping the 
egg-cup which contains it 
“ Stamless steel ” and “ rustless iron,” forms 
of alloy steel, are taking important places in 
commerce Stainless steel is used extensively 
for cutlery It resists corrosion and appears 
valuable m resisting heat Bridges and general 
construction may some day be built from alloys 
of this type Some motor-car manufacturers use 
rustless iron for hub caps, lamp frames, and radi 
ators It takes a lugh polish and does not stain 
Iron Mask, I^Ian in the There arc 
many mystorios m history that puzzle and 
intrigue us, although we are never likely to 
solve them, and one of them is “ Tho Man m 
the Iron Mask ” Tlio person so called was a 
political prisoner m the Bastille in the days 
of Louis XIV His face was always covered 
with a mask, not of iron but of black velvet 
He had been brought to the Bastille in 1098 
from another prison, and he died there m 1703 
One theory, poriiaps tho most likely, is tliat 
the mysterious pnsonor was Count Mattioli, 
the chief minister of the Duke of Mantua 
Mattioli had promised, for a largo bribe, to 
betray an important fiontier fortress to Louis 
XIV, but hod betrayed Ins promise Lems 
thereupon had him kidnapped, and imprisoned 
for life in the Parisian fortress 

Was He Charles II ’s Son? 

Another theory has it that the prisoner 
was tho chief of a great conspiracy against 
the king , and others say that lie was a son 
of Charles H or of Ohver Ciomwell Voltaire 
(who had himself been an inmate of the Bastille 
on tw'O occasions) suggested that the prisoner 
w as a brother of Louis XTl^ When tho Bastille 
fell in 1789, the room that had boon occupied by 
tho mysterious prisoner was ransacked, but 
nothing that throw any light on his identity n as 

ever discovered , 

We shall probably never know for cortam tne 
name of the person whoso face was hid behmd 
that black mask , but of this there can bo no 
doubt, that ho supplied Dumas with the name 
and inspiration of one of his most thrillmg 
historical romances 
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MAKING DESERT & SWAMP FERTILE 

All oter the face of the world deserts ate betttg made to blossom like the rose 
^by trngaiton, and fens are being reclaimed from the sea to make productive 

fields of nch soil 


Irrigation, aitd Lakd Reolamation 
When wo look at the map of the world we cannot 
help noticing that there are some great areas 

which seem to have far 
much water, leav- 
mg huge bays and 
'f lakesnearthesea, while 

m other waste areas 
d Nature has gone to the 
extreme, leavmg 
large tracts of land 
withoutsuffieientrain 
fall to grow vegetation 
— of value From earliest 
times men have de- 
voted their labours 
ceaselessly to reclaim- 
Imgation m Australia 2 ng such Waste areas 
of land or shallow sea for productive purposes — 
and, once won, to keep them fertile Expenenca 
and knowledge taught them to bring water to 
such regions Irrigation of desert areas was 
undertaken many thousand years ago — ^m Egvpt, 
Assyria, Babyloma, India, and China The 
Egyptians still use buckets at the end of well. 


sweeps to raise water from the Nile to water 
adjacent lands durmg the dry season In India 
large leather sacks or pouches of water, holding 
as much as 30 gallons, are drawn from wells by 
bullocks and poured mto ditches leading to the 
ground under cultivation Governments also 
have undertaken irrigation on a large scale 
There are now some five milhons of acres 
irrigated and fuUy-productive m Egypt through 
the instrumentality of British capital and 
engineering gemus The Assuan Dam, 1 J miles 
long, holds up an enormous volume of the Nile 
flood waters, for irrigation use during the hot 
dry season The Lloyd Barrage at Sukkur 
over the Indus, irrigating nearly eight milhon 
acres and brmgmg fertibty to the sterile desert 
of Smd (India), is also a British achievement 
In India, state imgation works water about 
60,000,000 acres Some large irrigation dama 
are found m the USA, inclu ding the huge 
Boulder Dam on the nver Colorado (Fora list 
of the world's biggest dams, consult the Fact- 
Index under the heading Dams) 

These great nndert^mgs, however, seem 
but a drop m the bucket when one considers the 




In distnbutmg water by fa SJf ^ ^f^GATED ORCHARD ^ 

A **"*** mountein, for instance, Sot tte ** general slope of the country 

***"» the wh^Wo^^f 1 ,“* «Jd water is 

seen here The small picture show, a water w*.el used to rueamre the consmipaoii'irmt on ^ 5!SiSii‘".^on ^ 
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area of tlio ^^a8t0 lands of tho Sahara Tlio 
feitility of the oases m tho midst of tho desert 
shoMS what the desert land can do if supplied 
mth watei, and challenges Man to make this 
laigo aica blossom as the rose and brmg forth 
fi lilt at his bidding Various projects have been 
discussed for the leclamation of parts of this 
area, but the desert still waits to test the 
strength and courage of the first agency under- 
takmg its reclamation on a laige scale 
On the Ameiican continent, inigation was 
practised by the Pueblo Inians of New 
Mexico and Aiizona before tho commg of the 
white man The Spamards taught tho in- 
habitants of Mexico and iho south-western part 
of tho Umted States to build dams and leser- 
voirs to store water for irrigation Much has 
been done in the irrigation of small areas by 
individual bffort, and hy associations of farmers 
uniting to furmsh pumps and construct ditches 
to conduct uatcr to their fields or oichaids 
Some of the ditches on the old irrigation pro- 
jects of the earliest settlers are still m use 
In irrigating, the water may be applied to 
the land by flooding — that is, coveimg the 
entire surface of tho field ivith ivater— oritmay 
be distributed over tho field and around orchard 
ti ees in furrows made for the purpose Another 
method is called sub-irrigation , m this system, 
metal pipes oi tile conduits carry the water 
undeiground to the places where it is needed 

\ 

I 


These pipes may even bo perforated to alloM 
the n ater to flow out along their entire length 
Fascinating as this u ork of migntion may bo, 
that of land reclamation is perhaps oven more 
interesting and, m many countiios, much more 
important This is perliaps because iirigation 
18 usually practised m countries where tlioio is 
a well-spread population h\rmg on tho land, 
which 18 being made more fertile Reclamation, 
on tho other hand, is often carried out m lands 
whoso whole available space is already occupied, 
and m which therefore moio space must bo 
found mthout having to go far afield Tins is 
done, for the most part, by ditching and 
draimng inland areas that are at picsont just 
swamps , by enclosing and gradually drammg 
marme swamps along the edge of shallow coasts , 
and by enolosmg and pumping out largo shallow 
lakes near tho sea, or inlets of tho soa itself 
Holland’s Disappearing Sea 
The classic instance of land reclamation is, of 
course, Holland’s Zuyder Zee This vast area 
of bhallon sea is bemg steadily roclainiod by 
those methods in which tho Dutch, tlirougli 
long practice, brought about by sheer necessity, 
have become expert , but so great is tho area 
and so slowly must the work proceed that tho 
whole task mil have occupied more than thirty 
years by the tune it is fimshed For hundieds 
of years, however, tho thrifty Dutch have been “ 
steadily reolaimmg and draimng their low lying 



ONB OF INDIA'S GREAT IRRIGATION nn 

PrARirfencir This pittUT Courtm «/ Min Vartau 
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One of the greatest engineering feats of modem times is the redamabon of the greater part 
of the Zuyder Zee, Holland s great inland sea The work was begun m 1920 with the con- 
strucbon of the great dam, 18 nules long, which cuts of! the Zuyder Zee from the North Sea 
The dam, which now carries a motor road was completed in 1935 The photograph shows a 
porbon of it, and some of the sluice gates by which the waters of the Ijssel flow out into the sea 


lands, and gradually the} have turned the 
marshes of their flat and level country into 
fertile farm districts by on extensive system of 
dikes, canals, and itindnulls These reclaimed 
districts are called “ polders ’’ The picturesque 
vimdmills, so characteristic of Butch landscapes, 
number about 3,000 and are used to pump water 
out of the Ion land in the polders into canals 
constructed to carry the water to the sea 
Even m Holland, however, the success has not 
been so complete as it might seem, and this 
was shown in 1937 in the case of some of the 
newest reclaimed land The damming of the 
Zuyder Zee, for example, created the large 
inland Lake I]ssel, m which have bred a species 
of green gnat, flourishing in its new home And 
these gnats have become so numerous that in 
1937 all Vi ork m as more or less at a standstill at 
fames Ever 3 iihing was coated inth gnats 
motor cars were put out of action, houses 
looked as though they nore painted green, 
the an- hummed and throbbed with the sound 
of the gnats’ mngs And so, for all tho n onder 
of the reclamation, there is still much to be done 
before all goes well on the new land 
In England, the chief object of reclamation is 
the Wash, that great shallow inlet of the North 
Sea But so far all efforts, even schemes on 
a really big scale m that area have failed, 
and the sea still holds its own against Man 
Even m London, honever, there is plenty of 
reclaimed land, for parts of Battersea, and 


for example, such 
districts as Dagen- 
ham near the river, 
were not so long ago 
useless marshes, 
uhore now stand 
1 groat factories and 
rows of houses In 
East Angha, too, the 
whole face of the 
land has been 
changed withm the 
last century, with the 
drammg of the fens 
and their steady con- 
version from impass- 
able swamps to some 
of tho richest agn- 
oultural land in 
Britain So the work 
goes on, with the re- 
clamation of land 
from the sea, and 
exploitation of the 
dry desert by irriga- 
tion driving back 
water m one place, 
and using it for de- 
velopmentmanother 


Irving, Sm Hekby (1838-1905) The first 
actor to be kmghted — an honour which both 
recognized his leadership of the English stage and 



IRVING IN ‘THE BELLS’ 

One of Henry Imng 5 moat famous parts was that of 
Mathias in * The Bells This was the rfile of a murderer, 
m whose ears rang ever after his crune the bells of his victim s 
sleigh unbl he was tortured by his consaence mto confess- 
inil to the murder 
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put an end to the old idea that actors and Tennyson’s “ Becket ” produced m 1893 in 
iiotrossos liad no social position the man who 1903 he went on a prormcial tour, ani afte 
gamed tins honour for himself and his profession playmg m “ Becket ’ at Bradford, collapsed on 
was the son of a small shopkeeper at Kemton leaving the stage and died after beuur taken 
Mandovillo m Somersetshire, and he won fame to his hotel He was buried in Westminster 
ontiroly by Ins oivn merits and exertions Abbey on October 20, 1905 Abtatueoflmns 
In Ins youth ho worked as a clerk, but his stands at the back of the National Portrait 
lioiu t was sot on the stage, and m his spare time Gallery near Trafalgar Square 
ho studied elocution, dancmg, and fencing, and Irving, Washixgtox (1783-1859) Essanst 
rend plays in which he hoped one day to act historian, and wnter of stones, Imngvastie 
At the ago of eighteen ho obtained his first first of the great American writers, and is 
ongagomont as an actor, and for the next few best known as the creator of Rip Van Winkle 
voais played with many provincial compames, Irvmgwas born in Nen York Cityanditiras 
soinotimos earning as httle as 268 a week, out of from there that he drew much of the materiil 
which ho had to contribute to the support of his for his stories and sketches, nearly all of nhich 
pai cuts Ho obtained his first London engage- deal with the romantic past Never a ven Strong 
inont in 1 800, but he did not achieve fame until child, he spent more time intli dog and gun 
1871, when, as Mathias in Poe’s “ The Bells,” ramblmg about the country regions which he 
ho gave a memorable performance That play later described, than he did m school Rome 
1 emaincd m his repertory until his death times, too, he wandered mto the Dutch part of 

Irving IS host remembered by his long term the city and listened to the quaint stones told 
as actor-nianagoi of tho Lyceum Theatre, by the Dutch descendants 
London, whoio, uith Ellon Toiry as his “ leading While at home he spent a great deal of tune 
lady,” ho had a long senes of successes, staging readmg in his father’s large library He ua^ 
Shakespearean pla 3 's and poetical and romantic always cheeiful, kmdly, and good nntured, 
diainas His gieatest financial success was an though a gieat part of his life was a struggle 
adaptation of “ Faust,” ho himself plajnng against ill-liealth, giief, and uncongenial work 
Mophistopholos and Ellon Ten yMarguoi ite, while for the day had not yet come when an American 
his giontosb nitistic tinimph ivas achieved in authoi could support himself bj’ Ins vntmg 
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Irving began the study of law, but his already 
delicate IieSth was still further unpaired by 
grief over the death of his fiancee His family, 
therefore, sent him abroad, where he travelled 
m England, Holland, Prance, and Italy When 
be returned, he wrote a humorous miscellany 
entitled “ Salmagundi,” and a httle later 
appeared his burlesque " History of New York 
from the Begiimmg of the World to the End of 
the Dutch Dynasty,” published under the pseu- 
donym of “ Diedrich Kmckerbooker ” 

I^e young author soon went abroad again on 
business for his brothers, and this tune he met 
many famous writers in England and gamed 
new inspiration He now set about wri^g m 
earnest, and the first result of these labours was 
“ The Sketch Book,” which, through the 
influence of Sir Walter Scott, met with a good 
reception m England IrviDg remamed abroad 
for many years travelling, writing, and m the 
diplomatic service of his country While he was 
minister to Spam (1842) he became mterested m 
Spanish history, and his studies there furnished 
his hvely imagmation with plenty of material 
for “ The Alhambra ” and his life of Columbus 
“ The Sketch Book ” is the best and most 
widely knouTi of Irving’s works It contains 
the stones and sketches of “ Rip Van Winkle” 
and " The Legend of Sleepy Hollow ” m which 
Irving used the legends which he had learned 
from the descendants of the old Dutch settlers , 
the mystenous tale of the return of Hendrick 
Hudson and his men, and the ghost story 
concermng the headless horseman 
Isabella OF CASTiii: (1461-1604) It was 
the happy fortune of Queen Isabella I of C^ile 
and Lron to give to Europe a new nation and 
to the u orld a new contment The first event 
came through her mamage m 1469, while 
Queen of Castile and Leon, to King Perdmand 
of the neighbouring and nval Spanish kingdom 
of Aragon, thus umtmg the two chief kingdoms 
m the Spanish petunsula Her second claim to 
fame came through her support of Columbus 
Isabella was a woman of remarkable ener^ 
and talent, beautiful and possessed of wiumi^ 
grace, although at tunes proud and ambitious 
She was alwa\8 present at state meetings, and 
her name was placed with that of Perdmand 
at the end of all official documents Her part in 
the foundmg of a national Spanish mquisition 
under royal control, with its persecution of the 
Moore and Jews, shows the intolerance in 


jected voyage of discovery, failed to receive the 
sanction or aid of Ferdinand and the learned 
couned Columbus, discouraged, was about to 
leavofor France,when he succeeded mmteresting 


religious xunttors which she shared inth her 
husband and the majonty of her contemporanes 
History relates that Columbus, when he 
applied at the court of Snam for helo m hm nm 


Isabella in his plan The kmg remamed m- 
diflerent and pleaded want of funds The 
queen, so the story runs, m her earnestness 
exclaimed “ I pledge my jewels to raise the 
money” Columbus succeeded at last, and to 
Isabella belongs the honour , for even thongh 
the story of the jewels has no basis but legend, 
it is true that Isabella’s mterest and support 
made possible the voyage of Columbus 
Isinglass. The dried swimmmg bladders 
of several varieties of fish, this contains, from 
86 to 93 per cent gelatme and sometimes more 
The Russian variety, which is supposed to be the 
best, IS made prmcipally firom the sturgeon 
Isinglass is used for the 
same purposes as gela- 
tine, in soups and jellies, 
for clanfymg fermented 
hquors, and m the manu- 
facture of glue, court- 
plaster, cement, eto (See 
article on Gelatme) 

Isis. (Pron T'-sis) Isis 
IS the “queen of the gods” 
m Egyptian mythology, 
and the sister and wife of 
Osins She represented 
the moon, as Osins did 
the sun, and was behoved 
to have taught agricul- 
ture to the Egyptians 
The old legends tell of 
her lament for hear daan 
husband, and it was said 
that her tears caused the 
overflow of the Nile The 
cow was sacred to her, 
and she is often repre- 
sented with the horns of 
this animal The worship 
of Isis was introduced 
mto Greece about the 3rd 
century bo, and later 
became very popular m 
Rome The cult ex- 
tended mto Asia Mmor, 
where Isis was regarded 
dreams and also as the 



GODDESS ISIS 

The anaent Egypban god- 
dess of the moon carries a 
moon-like duk between the 
horns on her head , she 
wears these because the 
cow was sacred to her 
Brfthh Usinn 


as the bestower of 

uiflicter of diseases and the restorer of health 
Istanbuli (Cokstautinople) On foot, 
holding a lance, the Emperor Constantine, m 
the year ad 324, led the procession which 
traced out the boundaries of his new capital, 
Constantmople His assistants observed with 
astonishment the growing circumference, which 
exceeded the size of a great city “ I shall still 
advance,” replied Constantine, “till He, the 
invisible Guide who marches before me, thinks 
proper to stop ” 

In 1923, when Turkey had become a republic, 
Constantmople ceased to be the capital, auQ 
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ISTANBUL SEEN FROM ACROSS THE GOLDEN HORN 
This View of Istanbul from Pera shows the inner commercial harbour on the Golden Horn, dommated by the 200-feet*high 
Seraskei Tower To the right of this may be seen the solid-looking block of the Ministry of War barracks, and on the 
extreme right is the superb mosque of Solyman the Great, with its four beautiful minarets The absence of factory 
chimneys is very noticeable, but this is because Istanbul has always been a bartenng rather than a manufacturing centre 


the seat of government was transferred to 
Ankaia In July, 1932, the name of Con- 
stantmople was officially changed to Istanbul, 
and it was decreed that the use of the old name 
would be pumshable by law and that letters 
addressed to Constantinople would be returned 
In the days of her greatest prosperity every 
ivind wafted the riches of the most distant 
countries of the world mto her secure and 
capacious harbour, the Golden Horn Situated 
on her seven hills on the shores of the narrow 
Bosporus, between the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Marmara, vnth the narrow Hellespont 
(Dardanelles) leadmg thence to the Aegean, her 
port could easily be closed to the naval fleet of 
an enemy in time of war, and opened m peace 
to the fleets of commerce When the Ihirks 
broke through its walls and obtamed possession 
of the city, in 1453 , they vere able to cut off 
the trade of Europe with the East, and so gave 
occasion for Columbus, Vasco da Gama, and 
others to search for new routes to the West 
Before Constantme’s day the site of Istanbul 
was occupied by the Greek city of Byzantium, 
founded m 667 B o by Greek colomsts from 
Megara Today the city presents a magnificent 
appearance from the sea, especially m that 
section uhere the rose and white of the mosque 


of St Sophia and the golden gleam of many 
minarets are visible St Sophia is now a 
museum of B3n5antme art, and the mosaics 
on the walls are being restored Anothei show 
place IS the old Seragho which was for 400 years 
the private home of the Sultans of Turkey and 
has now been restored to its origmal condition 
The city is really made up of three smaller 
cities To the south lies Stamboul, the Ma 
homedan quarter Galata on the east is the 
busmess section, and Peia, to the north, the 
foreign quarter Stamboul is separated from 
Galata by the Golden Horn, an inlet that is 
one of the most distmctive features of Istanbul, 
for it provides a fine natural harbour capable 
of floating the largest ships Across the 
Bosporus IB Scutaii, or Uskudar, which is 
practically a suburb of Istanbul There are 
few large factories, but rugs, carpets, and om 
broideries are made by hand in the little shops 
and m the homes The chief business, howei er, 

18 commerce, for through the city is still shipped 
much of the trade passing between East and 
West, although the bmldmg of railways has 
somewhat diminished its importance as a slup- 
pzng centre It also suffered a good deal when 
the capital of Turkey was moved to the Asiatic 
mainland. Population, about 740,000 
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A JOURNEY through SUNNY ITALY 


Italy. Tlie pen 
insula of Italy dips 
doim into the blue 
waters of the Mediter- 
raneanhke n tall high 
heeled boot, walking 
off towards Spam and 
kicking along the 
islands of Sardinia 
and Sicfly in its path 
The very top of the 
boot IS rimmed with 
the snowy peaks of 
the Alps, and hand 
somely bejewelled 
with bright lakes — 

Maggiore, Lugano, 

Como,l8eo,aTid Garda 
Here also hes the fiat 
fertile valley of the 
?o, contaming the 
richest of farm land 
The leg of our boot 
18 ndged by the Apen- 
nme Mountains , and scattered along its length 
are the plains of Tuscany, the Gampagna diRoma, 
Apuba, and the fertile Campania which ac- 
counts for much of the prosperity of Naples 


On the Adriatic side 
lies the misplaced 
" spur ” of Mt Gar 
gano, partially en- 
closmg the Gulf of 
Manfredoma , while 
in the hollow of the 
foot lies the deeply 
indented Gulf of Tar- 
anto Many short 
rapid streams dart 
down the mountam 
slopes, hut the chief 
nversbesides the 420- 
imle Po are the Adige, 
Amo, Volturno, and 
the tawny-sanded 
Tiber, the historic 
river of Rome Our 
“ boot ” IS 750 miles 
long and 350 miles in 
extreme breadth In 
population it ranks 
fourth among the 
states of Europe— next after Great Bntain and 
just m front of France 
Its chmate ranges from the ice-bound Alps 
and chilly winters of the north, through a sunny 


F ull of beautiful scenery and picturesque cities, Italy is a fat ourite tonring- 
ground for those who can afford to travel But ne can all journey there 
in maginatton, tutng this article as our guide-book 


Extent — Greatest length of peninsula, about 700 miles , 
average breadth, 200 mUes Area including Sidljr, Sardinia 
and other islands), 119, 713 square miles Population, about 

44,470,000 

Colonies end Dependenaes — ^Ethiopia (Abyssinia), Entrea 
and Italian Somaliland — -forming Italian East Africa , and 
Libya in North Africa , Aegean Islands Area, estimated 
about 940,000 square iniles. Population, about 12,400,000 
Physical Fealures — Mountains Alps and Apennines. Vol 
canoes Mt Vesuvius (near Naples), and Mt Etna (in 
Sicily) Rivers Po, Adige, Amo, Voltumo, Tiber Lakes 
Maggiore, Lugano, Como, Iseo, Garda 
Cilia — Rome (capital, i, 155,000), Milan (1,115,000), Naples 

(865.000) , Genoa (634,000), Turin (629,000), Palermo 

(411.000) , Florence (316000) Venice (264,000), Bologna 

(269.000) , Trieste (248,000), Catania (244,000), Ban 

(196.000) , Messina (192,000), Verona (153,000) Padua 

(138.000) , leghorn (124,000) 

Products — Agncultural grapes, olives, lemons, oranges, 

and other fruits wheat, maize, oats, barley, and rye , 
beans potatoes, and other vegetables , forage crops , 
sugar beets , dairy products Manufactures texUes 
(cotton, silk, rayon, and wool) , wines, ohve oil, sugar , 
dothing (induding hats gloves shoes) leather, paper, steel, 
maduneiy, and motor-cars , ehenucal products , glass 
and pottery Minmg marble, sulphur coke, zme, lead 
and iron. Fishing tunny, sardines and anchovies 



IN VENICE— WONDER CITY OF NORTHERN ITALY " ® “hwcIim 

VenlM is a aty that has attracted the attention of generations of artists, because of its unique beauty and architectural 
u 1. ^‘“vrays, and there are over 150 of these canals m the city Of course, there are no omnibuses or 
taxi-cabs, but their pUm is ijUed by stMmboats and the picturesque gondolas seen in the foreground of this picture, which is the 
view seen of the idands of S. Giorgio Maggiore from the Piazzetta of St Mark across the Canal of S Mark. 
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THE BOOT-LIKB SHAPE OF THE ITALIAN PENINSULA 
It IS easy to see from this map why Italy is often referred to as a • boot " It looks exactly like a booted leg, hanging from 
Switzerland as the body and about to kick Sicily into Africa. The " bonfcs " of the leg are the nigged Apennines, which we 
can trace from France down the peninsula to Reggio The northern boundary shown in black is that which was fixed as a 
result of the War of 1914-18, the white dots surrounding those portions of Italy which were formerly held by the Austro- 
Hunganan dual monarchy The islands of Sardinia and SicJy also belong to Italy 

mellow phase, to a nearly tropical warmth In fact, Italy stands today somewhat in the 
in the southernmost section, where orange and position of a fair dramatic masquerader, who 
lemon trees grow abundantly and the hills are has played such a romantic part that people 
" o’er-smoked by the faint grey olive trees ” dislike to lift the mask and look upon the well 
So blue are the skies and so bright and warm known workaday features of modern humanity 
the air of most of the peninsula, so pleasant the They want to think of Italy as the home oi 
life and so stoned the land that poets have sung ancient Roman ghosts, of gorgeous memeval 
of Italy for centuries prmcelmgs, of " dark ” pohtics in brilhant days, 
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of artists and singers and dreamers They are and natural courtesy, a combined simplicity 
80 bemused by her glowing art and radiant and cymcism, a quick temper and a l^d hwrt 
sunLne that^they have^ost ignoied the They have a kwner taste for Ita^ and ^e^ 
stnvmES of her people today, in many va\8 than the English, perhaps, pt few Eng^h 
finer ^an the loud greedy squabbles of Romans people could be so frugal, so patient at loi^ du 
S Carthagimans, of Guelfs and Ghibelhnes. of labour, so gentle and unembittered m hardship 
SpamardsandFrench.inthelongago Caesar’s The Englishman 

y<,.c6 spsakB dearer tban Genbaldi’s to moat ^ 


of US still 

Italy, however, is not by any means a land of 
past glories and past achievements She is now 
a world leader, for instance, in commerce and 
industry Tummg now to Italy herself, 
we find that it is in the north that the 
manufacturing industry of the countrj' 

IS centred In fact, w e may thmk of Italj 
as divided uito three sections — north, 
south, and central— so different are the 
mterests and traits of these parts Bj S 
northern Italy is meant Lombardy, ^ 
Piedmont, Venetia, Emilia, Liguria 
and Tuscany 

Here, more tban elsewhere, is the hum 
of manufacturmg, the bustle of restless 
modem cities, the unceasing trade through 
busy ports like Genoa and Vemee Here 
fine silks are woven, white marble is 
quarried, motor cars and machmery 
made, wines pressed out, Leghorn hats 
Moven, beautiful jewelrj designed and 
fashioned, mirrors and majolica and 
glass ware of world fame manufactured 
Here fine farms produce gram, poultry, 
eAcellent cheese, potatoes, fla\, and 
(in the wet areas) nce Here the people j 'L 
are better educated, more prosperous i j d 
progressive, and cool blooded, and 
many have fau hau and blue eyes, and “ 
contrast in their cool, sagacious realism 
with their more sparkling and warmer Nowhw 
blooded brothers of central Italy 
The latter mcludes Umbria, the 
" Marches,” Abruzzi and Molise, and the Rom 
agna In general one may say that most of 


musical “stomelh” all the long hard hot day 
—as he trims his vines or tends his small 
neat fields, stoppmg only for the monotonous 
meals of macaroni, cheese, bread, and wine 



MAKING ITALY’S FAVOURITE FOOD 
Nowhere is so much macarom eaten as m Italy end much of it is home 
made The paste made from a ranety of hard wheat is the basis of 
macaroni, vermicelli or spaghetti Here women are makmg macaroni. 

Rom Now and then he has a lively hobday , at car 
ost of mval time or at a country feast, but he needs 


the artists, musicians, and clever professional 
men of Italy come from the central section 
The district is chiefly agncultural, having but 
two large cities, Rome and Naples 
In the south — m Campama, Apulia, Basih 
cata, Calabria, Sicily, and Sardima — is the chief 
stronghold of superstition, ignorance, poverty, 
and backwardness The peasants pl^ along 
over the brown hfils behind their great osen, 
working painstakmgly for 16 and 17 hours a 
day There are few cities m the south, and the 
people seem strangely content m their hard 
life, taking their troubles to their miraculous 
samts and madonnas, and gnndmg dreamily 
along m their old traditional ways 
All Itahans, whether of the north, centre, or 
south, are usually possessed of a Latin cliarm 


no such constant beguiloments as English 
people demand Yet, on the other band, he 
will often defeat bis ow n ends through some old 
and angry prejudice , and fall mto dismal 
bickermgs, and even mto serious crime, like 
brigandage, over matters which the cooler 
Anglo Saxon spirit would adjust with httle 
pubbe display 

It IS not easy to understand why the Itahans 
should have acquired a name for lazmess, for 
the job of buildmg up the industnal structure of 
the country has been very strenuous indeed — 
building railways, mining coal, wrestling with 
the hardest labour They are not lazy, neither 
are they by disposition sluggish, or lacking m 
vitality, they are qmck on the “uptake,” 
whether m their faults or m their virtues 
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Swarthy men and women of the Mediter- 
lanean race inhabited Italy in the Stone Age, 
and a substratum of this population exists to 
this day The Latms, who founded Rome, 
were one of a group of fairer “ Aryan ” peoples, 
who came mto the peninsula before recorded 
history begins Etruscans, Greeks, and Car- 
thaginians — Goths, Vandals, Lombards, Sara- 
cens, and Normans — all flowed over the land, 
leaving traces of their blood in the Itahans 
inliabiting the country today 

Folloiving the doirafall of the Roman Empire 
m the West (see Rome History) and the fleeting 
rule of the barbarian kings, Odoacer the Heruhan 
and Theodoric the Ostrogoth, came an equally 
fleeting reunion of Italy with the Eastern 
Empire The Frankish conquests of the Lom- 
bards by Charlemagne, and his coronation at 
Rome in A D 800, checked for a time the 
breaking-up of Italy, but it was resumed with 
the rise of feudalism 

The refounding of the medieval empire by 
the Saxon Otho I (m 962), and his assumption 
of the " Iron Crown ” of Italy, brought only 
nominal umon of that land with Germany in the 
Holy Roman Empire Even the rise of the 
powerful city states — Florence, Vemco, Genoa, 
Milan, and their follons — whelped on the division 
and weakness by adding yet another important 
factor to the age-long conflict of Papacy and 


Empire The epoch of French and Spanish 
nvalnes over Italy began with the triumphal 
raid of Charles WQI of France through the 
pemnsula to Naples, in 1494 It closed ivith 
the recogmtion of the Spamsh rule of Charles V 
over Sicily, Naples, and Milan, m 1544 
Thenceforth the busthng Greek-hke cities of 
Italy, m which the Itahan Renaissance had 
flowered m masterpieces of hterature, art, and 
science, stood still under petty ducal houses 
French Bourbons supplantm Spamsh kmgs m 
Sicily and Naples m 1738 , then the French 
Revolution and the conquests of Napoleon for 
a time ovenrhelmed the peninsula like an 
avalanche But Bourbons and petty dukes 
alike came back m 1815, with the added mcubus 
of Austrian rule m Lombardy and Venotia 
As Mettemich, the Austrian statesman, trulj 
said, Italy had become nothing but a mere 
geographical expression 
A secret society called the Garbonan (“char 
coal burners ”) flourished m the early part of 
the 19th century, with the overthrow of native 
and foreign despotism as its object Not 
merely rude peasants but fiery patriots of 
the best families were among its members 
Revolts m 1820 and 1830, however, were 
crushed by Austrian troops Then the idealistic 
repubhcan, Giuseppe Mazzim, organized his new 
revolutionary society called “Young Italy" 
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base of a rock 930 feet *hiEh^ Northern Italy, where the anaent aty of Arco forms a semicircle at the 

the south of Itriy is the m wVtX * f Naot! "' 21 , f \**^«t.ne course through the mountains In 

on the hilU whUe across the bav it tv.^ * !!” photograph The aty 5 buildings form an amphitheatre 

nue across the bay is the smoking cone ol Vesu7ius perhaps the world s most famous volcano 
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UJ! TME ITALIAN LAKES 

Was taken from above the village of OrU on the shor« nf f 

the island ofSanGiuho Onthe left of the.sland.seen the 

by the saint from whom the island takes its name 
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SMILING BEAUTY OF THE ABRUZZI 

The women of the Abruzzi, a department of central Italy, are'famed for their beauty 
This girl IS a native of Clociaria, a region of forest and mountain in the Abruzzi, named 
from the peasant custom of wearing sandals She wears the costume of the district, 
and her skirt is like a Scottish tartan, while over her arm she carries a plaid shawl 
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THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF THE DEAD IN GENOA 


Italy u famous for the beauty and interest of its cemeteries and this is one of the most famous of them all, the Campo Santo 
Cemetery in Genoa The Italian people take so much pride and delight in the cities of their dead that the French miter, Bazin, 
calls them " funereal pleasure-grounds ' Of the parts of the cemetery occupied by the tombs of the srealthier Genoese, he 
1 says ‘ Nowhere is the stone made so supple, required to represent so many family scenes so many trained and ruffled gowns 
' with marrellous mutations of lace. These Italian cemeteries are like a great album of departed generations On the tomb' 

I are frequently kept burning " tall night lights m coloured glass , and always the bust with spectacles if the dead man wort 

, them , or the photograph, framed and protected by glass ’ 


And while King Charles Albert of Sardinia 
Piedmont m the stirring days of 1848 battled 
unsuccessfully against the Austrians at Custozza 
and Novara, Mazzuu drove out the Pope and set 
up a brave but ill-starred repubhc in Eome 
French soldiers of Napoleon ITE, however, soon 
conquered it, and Italy was, as before, a dark 
realm of Austrian and Bourbon tyranny m the 
north and south, with the temporal power of 
the Papacy between Only Sardmia Piedmont 
under its new kmg, Victor Emmanuel 11, kept 
its constitution and the Itahan tn coloured flag 
But this, as it proved, was the seed from which 
Italian umty and hberty were to grow Under the 
able leadership of that shrewd diplomat Count 
Cavour, the great minister of Victor Emmanuel, 
Snrdima Piedmont grew strong in resources 
and in alliances Cavour had learned that, 
genuine as was Itahan patriotic fervour, Italy 
would never be umfled without help from 
abroad Therefore he cleverly won the alhance 
of Napoleon m of France, and m the spring 
of 1869 Austrian declared war 


France and Sardima Piedmont defeated the 
Austrians at Magenta and Solfermo, and so 
won Lombardy for United Italy But Napoleon, 
startled at the dust he had raised, hurriedly 
arranged matters inth the Austrians, allowing 
them to retam Venetia Cavour and Victor 
Emmanuel were clever enough to veil their dis- 
appomtment and wait At once the small 
states which chequered north-central Italy — 
Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and the Romagna — 
cast out their absolute prmces and jomed the 
victor of the north Napoleon rH consented 
to the arrangement, in return for the cession 
by Piedmont of the provmces of Savoy and 
Nice to France 

The second stride toward a Umted Italy 
came nevt year, when the famous soldier of 
fortune, Giuseppe Garibaldi, gathered about 
him hiB thousand volunteers, stormed the island 
rf Sicfly, and then the mainland part of the 
kingdom of Naples The people everywhere 
bailed him as a hberator, and drove out the 
hated Bourbon kmg There remamed only the 
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YESTERDAY & TODAY RUB SHOULDERS IN ITALY 



1 Two cypresses euoid the villsEe church at Orla oa mountaln- 
|urt Lake Lueanoj which lies partly in Italy and partly i^Switzer- 
land. 2 This Roman theatre is part ol tb 


villa in Tivoli, a snburh of Rome The gardens, baths, terraces, 
and statues of the magnificent 'rilla coveted acres, and many 
of the famous places in the provinces were reproduced in minia- 
ture 18 centuries ago 3 As Pan piped, so pipes this Calabrian 


ture 18 centuries ago 3 As Fan piped, so pipes this Calabrian 
boy in his fur jacket 4 Now the city hoU, the 14th century 
Palazzo Vecchlo in Florence once housed the government of 
ihn Ptnrenttne Tennblte. Savonarola was imnrisoned in its tower 


S The Armd of Vemce, showing the winged lion of St Mark 


With bis paw on an open book and the motto, “Peace to yoc, 
Mark, mv evaneeUst.’’ surmount the balcony on the sloe « ue 


Mark, my evangelist,’’ surmount the balcony on the side « w 
>ges’ palace m Venice The Palace of the Doges, or 
Palace, dates from the 14th century, when Venice was a wwia 
power White stone and red marble are laid in a diamoae 
pattern over the upper sto^, supported on decorated coiai^ 
6 The monastery of St Francis, with its two ehmehes, wai 
built in the hiU town of Assisi in 1228, two years after the desta or 
St i^ancis, and contains the crypt of the saint Art treasiires 




Cimabue 7 Sardinian women 
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Papal States and Vonotia to bo joined to the 
new -made Italian nation, vhen (in Fobman, 
1861) \ictor Enimamiol of Sardinia was pro 
claimed king of Italy Venetia was gamed in 
1866, after Austria was defeated by Prussia 
Homo alone uas non outside the Italian 
kingdom, and the lack of that central strip 
of torntorv nas a very real handicap 
French troops still guarded tlio Pope’s 
sovereignty, and Victor Emmanuel nas too 
intelligent a pupil of Cavonr (n ho had died in 
1861) to attack the French and thus, perhaps, 
undo all that had been accomplished Once 
more he lot “ the stars m their courses iiork 
for Ital\ ” In 1870 the Franco Prussian War 
forced Franco to mthdraiv her soldiers from 


Rome Tlio Roman people n clcomed the army 
nhich Victor Emmanuel marclicd into Itai^s 
ancient capital Pope Pius IX, excommuni- 
cating the invaders, inthdrew into the Vatican, 
where ho and his successors remained “ \ olun- 
tarj prisoners ” until the Concordat of 1920 
between Italv and the HoR See recognized 
the temporal power of the Pope as soieroigii 
ruler o\cr the Vatican ternton 
Giant tasks laj before the new Italv Though 
staggering under a load of debt and heavy 
taxation, it built up a strong army and navy, 
and de\ eloped railways, ports, schools and a 
morcantilc marine Manufacturing industries 
sprang up, bringmg with them labour troubles 
and class struggle In 1900 King Humbert, 
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THESE HORSES HAVE BEEN PRANCING FOR 2.000 YPaoc 

Cons^bne took them to ConsUntmople, thence^ they we 20 centuries ago Nero took them to Rome 

after his fall, returned to San Marco Durmg the World War they we™ “rried by Napoleon to Pans and 

vnu tney were taken down once more and hidden away 
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Bon of the first king, Victor Emmanuel II, was 
assassinated by an anarchist His son, Victor 
Emmanuel III, the present kmg, succeeded to 
the throne In 1908 an earthquake destroyed 
the city of Messma m Sicily and kiUed 77,000 
persons Another terrible earthquake took 
30,000 lives in central Italy in 1916 
Meanwhile Italian statesmen were attemptmg 
to gam territory m Africa for colonial expansion 
On the east coast they obtained two colonies 
of doubtful value, Eritrea and Itahan SomaU- 
land, and on the nortli coast they won Libya 
(Tripoli) after war vuth Turkey (1911-12) 

The Woild War of 1914-18 added large 
tracts of land formerly under Austrian rule, 
including the “ unre- 
deemed Italy ” of the 
Tientmo in the north, 
and the peninsula of 
Istria at the head of 
the Adriatic In spite 
of a terrible reveise at 
Caporetto, the brilhance 
and perseverance of the 
Italian troops strugglmg 
with the Austrians in 
the Alpme passes, and 
then heroic stand when 
raUied on the Piave 
River, had proved the 
vigour which the neiv- 
won freedom had put in- 
to Itahan blood 
How'ever, all was not 
well with Italy When 
it entered the war, Italy 
had been tom in two 
by the advocates of neut- 
rahty and the pro-war 



them with sticks, and set them to righting tho 
most obvious wrongs and to preserving order 
Each group was called a Faacw (vrluch mcnns 
“ bunfie ” or “ bunch”), in token of the close union 
of its members, who w'ere called Fa scish Eor the 
emblem of the organization they took the bundle 
of fasces, or rods, Aihich the old Roman liotors 
earned as a symbol of authority (See Fascism) 
In 1919 the soldier-poet Gabiiele d’Annunzio 
launched his attack on the seaport of Fiumo 
(which was finally awarded to Italy by treatj' 
m 1924) and stirred the w'hole nation to a high 
degree of national fervour More and more 
young Itahan “ Black Shirts ” took the Fascist 
oath “ In the name of God and Italy, in the 
name of all those who 
have fallen for tho groat 
ness of Italy, I swear 
to consecrate myself, 
evclnsively and increas 
mgly, for tho good of 
Italy ” 

When the Radical 
element called a general 
strike the next year 
the Fascisti were strong 
enough to end it, and 
also to break up a Socia 
list reumon m Rome 
the year after , strong 
enough in 1922 to call 
a Fascist congress in 
Naples The Govern 
ment, w'hich had been 
too weak to control the 
Radicals, was obviously 
too weak to control the 
men who had put fear 
into tho Radicals It 
offered the Fascists any 


GARIBALDI GREETS HIS KING 

faction At that time GanbsWi^d^ army ol volunteers into Sraly am ^oye 
a vounff revolutionary, out the thousands of Bourbon troops Passing into Italy, poitfolio except that 01 
MiieanliTii pdit he went to Naples, where he welcomed Victor Emmanuel Munster of the Interior 
Benito Mussohm, edit- « kmg of Italy They are seen together above conclusive 

me the Socialist news- , „ , „„„ .. 

papei Avanit, in Milan, was discharged from proof of the Govenunents 'I®®!'” ^ 
-"I , „ , p . Cl — 1,^4. October 1922, tho viotorious Fascisti marchoa 

on Rome The Cahmet resigned , Muwohni 
formed a new one, took the portfolios of the 
Interior and of Foreign Affairs, and became the 
real ruler of Italy 

Withm a few years Mussohm had made siicli 
drastic changes m the Government that no 
semblance of popular sovereignty remained 
Italy still has a kmg, but the supreme powei 
m the state rests with the Prune Minister, who 
apnomts and dbrects the Grand Fascist Oouncii 
ms consists of the Cahmet Mimsters and 
various other Fascist ofiScials and leaders, with 
the Prime Itoster— at present Mussolmi, who 
18 n Duce (the leader) — at its head 
There are no elections m the ordmary sense 
of the word The deputies are named by the 


his position and expelled from the Sociahst 
party because he preached with fiery woids 
that Italy ought to jom the allies in the war 
He enlisted, was wounded, and was decoiated 
foi valour He returned a hero and an enemy 
of Socialism 

For at that time Socialism seemed to drift 
tow aids Bolshevism Retinmng soldiers were 
mocked m the streets Patriotic receptions of 
the troops w'ere prevented Strikes paralysed 
mdustry Bands of former service men roamed 
the country’’, angry, embittered, dangerous, 
eager to strike a blow against the evils which 
menaced their country 

In these bands Mussolmi saw his opportumty 
With his gift of eloquence he soon organized 
them into groups m each commumty, armed 
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ticmendouB locent developmontof A^ator power, 
furnished by the many monntam rivers In 
liydro-elocfcuo pow'cr, Italy now leads all Europe 
Two considerable souices of revenue used to 
bo the expenditure of toiuists and money sent 
home to relatives by Itahans Uvmg m foreign 
countries But mcome from these sources 
has dwindled, partly because of Eascist currency 
policies and partly because of dislike in foreign 
countries for the Fascist legime 
Meanw bile the cost of government has mounted 
enormously Great sums w'ere spent on a unified 

educational system, in the offoit to end ilbteraoy 
and to get all the people to use the ofBcial 
Tuscan language instead of the 16 provmcial 
dialects Public works — ^Iike the budding of 
the admittedly magnificent arterial roads knowm 
as aviostiade — also absorbed laige sums But 
the greatest expense was incurred in budding 
up a powerful army, navy, and air force, and m 
the military trammg of youth Tlie internal 
debt rose to staggering heights 

As a way out of these many difficulties, 
Mussolini decided on colonial expansion ui East 
Africa, at the expense of Ab^'ssinia Once 


befoie, m 1896, Italy had attempted this, bat 
had been disastrously repulsed at Adowti 
II Duce now planned wath one bold stroke to 
ivipe out the memory of this defeat and gain 
new territory which would supply raw' matorinls 
and furmsh an outlet for surplus population 
A clash between Italian and Abyssiman troops 
on the border of Somaliland afforded the pretext, 
and on October 2, 1935, bombmg planes, troops 
and tanks from Eiitrea and Italian Somaliland 
began the invasion Four days later Adow a foil 
The League of Nations imposed sanctions (pen 
alties) against Italy as an “aggressor” nation, but 
the all -important supply of oil, without which 
Italy 8 war machine would have been paralysed, 
wasTnot cut off Theltalians reached Addis Ababa 
in seven months, Abyssima was annexed m Maj 
1938, and the King of Italy was proclaimed ein^ 
peror of the new " Italian Empire m East Afncn 
In Apiil 1939 Italian forces invaded Albania 
and overcame the resistance of the Albanians 
and ICmg Zog and his Court fled the country 
Although nommally Albama remained a 
sovereign state with a separate government 
the Crowm was accepted by the bang of Italy 


ITALIAN ART through the CENTURIES 

Italy has produced more " old masters ” than any other land, and tt ts 
^ on thetr principles and practice that painting has developed We read 
here of the long procession of painters that are her greatest glory 


Itsilyf Art or For a space of almost two 
thousand years, fiom the later days of the 
Roman Republic to the seventeenth centuiy, 
there came from Italy a high proportion of the 
finest w orks of art m the world It is natuially 
impossible heie to do much more than indicate 
the names of some of the greatest of the artists, 
not painters only, but architects, sculptors, 
and w’orkers in gold, jewmlty and other media 
You will find the early w ork under the headmg 
Rome Art and Architecture , here we start 
with the lovelj'^ mosaics that, from ad 300 
onwards, were used in Rome for the decoration 
of churches and otliei buildmgs They illus- 
trated Biblical subjects and incidents in the 
history of the Chuich Later, the art moved 
to Ravenna, w^here the colour and design w'ere 
still of the highest standard, with an mterert in 
the leproduction of natural forms far ahead, of 
tliat seen in the Byzantine mosaic ^^ork 
There was, too, a strong school of mural 
painters at Rome, whoso w'Oik is of great merit, 
especially during the 8th century , hut it is 
with the coming of Cimabue, in the 13th cen- 
tury, that painting was really revived m Italy 
It was through bun that painting became a 
new% living art-, divorced from the strained and 
artificial formalism of the Byzantines It is 
known that he did frescoes and numerous 


tar-pieces, but perhaps nothing now remains 
lat can be definitely assigned to bun 
It 18 , therefore, to his pupil, Giotto, that 
lany people wmuld credit the sure foundation 
r the new art This great master (see Giotto) 
rew Ins inspiration largely from Nature, 
aintmg “hke the Me" and giving to his 
losterpieces, such as the senes of paiMings ot 
le life of St Francis of Assisi (see page 
liveliness and a human quality that uas 
ickmg in previous works Giotto’s numerous 
illowcrs, who include many of the best Ita lan 
ainters of the 14th century, were called 
wUesch aftei him The chief among them 
as Andrea Orcagna (c 1308-c 1368 ), hette 
nowm as a sculptor and architect, wdio did som 

erv fine frescoes „ „ 

Contempoiary with these painters there wa 
uother great school, w oikuig at Siena In tJi 
m influence of Byzantme art is more obvious, 
ut there is the same completely novel air aboii 
i that marked the work of the Florentine 
he three gieat Sienese of this 
luocio (c 1260-1318), Simone Martim (I-ed 
3441 and Lippo Memmi (d 1356) 

Returning to Florence, we find m 
mod, that of the Italian ” Quattrocento, m 
aigehco (1387-1456), famed for 
itensitv and the great and moving beauty of 
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his paintings Within his lifetime lived Masaccio 
(1400-1438), the first man to make his figures 
really living people, and considered by many 
people as the real father of all later paintings 
A follower of Masaccio ■nas Ucello (139G-1475) 
who, if he did not actually invent perspective, 
at least studied it to such an extent that many 
of hi8 \\ orks are exercises in this tj^pe of drawing 
Andrea del Castagiio (c 1410-1457) and Fra 
Lippo Lippi (1406-1469) were other great 
painters of this time, the latter doing some very 
tender and beautiful tehgious paintings He 
must not be con 
fused with his son, 

Filippino Lippi 
(1457-1604) Yer 
rocchio (1435-14S8), 
more sculptor than 
painter, was the 
teacher of Perugino 
and of Leonardo da 
Vinci, and a master 
of figure drawing 
Another great name 
of this time is that 
of Sandro Botticelli 
(1444-1510), one of 
the artists whose 
works have captured 
the imagination of 
the whole world, and 
who took for Ins 
subjects the scenes 
andm^i;h8of classical 
antiquity Finallv, 
before the end of this 
period in Florence, 

Ghirlandaio ( 1 449- 
1494) was at work, a 
prolific fiesco artist 
and portrait-painter 
During this cen 
tuiy' another great 
school had arisen in 
Umbria, whose 
masters produced 
more simple, re 
stramed and peaceful work than that of the 
Florentines Piero della Francesca (c 1423- 
1492) was a inenibor of this school , Perugino 
(1446-1523) and Piutuncehio (1454-1613) were 
others Yet another «chool, destined to outlast 
Ml of thwe in the end, was that of Venice 
Of the Venetians it has been «aid that they 
appreciated better than anyone else the 
pictorial value of a painting They were in- 
fluenced at first bv tbe great painter of Padua 
and Mantua, Andrea Mantegna (1431-1606) 
whose work has a character aU its own— grand 
m conception and execution and with a curious 
hard brilhance But the real masters of Vemce 


at this time were the Belhni The first of these 
was Jacopo (c 1400-1470), but bis sons Gentile 
(c 1429-1507) and Giovanni (c 1430-1516), 
were better painters Tile Belhm, though not 
the first painters to w ork m oils in Itah , w ere 
the first great ones really to profit by the 
adoption of this medium, which was brought 
from Flanders by Antonello da Messina (c 1 430- 
1479) Contemporary with them worked Cimu 
(1459-1517) and Carpaccio (c 1460-1620), 
two strongly contrasted painters — ^the one tran 
quil, lovely and unsophisticated, the other 

vigorous, rough yet 
techmcallj brilhant 
The Venetian school 
reached its greatest 
heights in the next 
centurv, with the 
work of Gxoigiono 
(0 1477-1510), Titian 
(1477-1576), Tintor 
etto (1518-1594), and 
Paolo Veronese (1528- 
1588) Gioigione is 
known now by only 
a few works of great 
beaut> , a set of 
four small paintings 
claimed to be b\ him 
were bought bv our 
National Gallery m 
1937 Titian, one of 
the mightiest figures 
in all Italian art, is 
famed for ius tre 
mendouB vitality, 
glorious colour, per 
feet draughtsman 
ship and generallj' 
magnificent atmo- 
sphere In vitality 
he 18 rivalled m some 
ways by Tintoretto 
(1618-1594), who is 
also remarkable for 
the size of his paint- 
mgs, w hich w ere done 
at a tremendous speed and inth a sureness of 
touch that amazed even his contemporaries 
Paolo Veronese, who also executed many 
enormous canvasses, was a great designer, 
giving as much attention to the settings of 
his subjects as to the figures themselves 
Finallv, the Venetian school was contmued 
much later by Tiepolo (1696-1770), the greatest 
of baroque decorators, and bv the topographical 
painters, Canaletto (d 1768), BeUotto and 
Francesco Guardi (d 1793), of whom the last, 
especially, executed some extremely loveh' 
paintings of Vemce during the last period of 
her greatness 



A GUERCINO MASTERPIECE 

This fine painting, Elijah fed by the Ravens,’ shown at Burlington 
House in 1938, shows several interesting points Guerono, the 
Bolognese master of the 17th century used Uie strongly-contrasted 
light and shade which marked the school of Caravaggio but in hts 
nobler feeling and fine colour he was mfiuenced by the Caraect 
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GLORIOUS DECORATION OF A FLORENTINE PALACE 
The Palazzo Vecchio, or " Old Palace," was built at the beginning of the 14 th century to house the government of Florence 
Today it is used as the City Hall In contrast with the severe grandeur of the exterior, the courtyard of the palace is elaborately 
decorated in the later Renaissance style The figure of a boy surmounting the fountain is the work of the great sculptor Verrocchio 

The Medici coat of arms is above the pillar in the right background 


An isolated figure, in that he worked largely 
at IMilan and belongs to no soliool, is Leonardo 
da Vinci (1462-1619) [see Leonardo) , ho is 
classed intii the 16th century although he hved 
chiefly during the previous one Not many of 
his pictures are e\tant, but those remaining 
show him as a master of portraiture, of fresco 
and of art in its highest sense Yet Ins mfluence 
was less than that of Michelangelo [qv), ■who 
regarded himself as a poor painter His interest 
uas in sculpture, and that is why his figures, 
gencially nude, have such soudity and force 
The thud great figiuo in Italian pamting at 
this time IS that of Raphael (1483-1620), whose 
finest paintings have unique spiritual beauty 
Ho worked at Perugia, at Florence, and at Rome, 
uhere ho executed superb frescoes for the 
Vatican (See Raphael) 

Besides these three "giants” there ueie 
inmnnerablo other fine painters during the 
“ Cinquccento ” At Florence worked Piero di 
Cosimo (1462-1521), who was influenced by 
Leonardo and bj' Andrea del Sarto (1486-1631), 
"the faultless painter,” whose teohiuquo was 
perfect, although his figures lack power At 
Bologna, the Caracci did what the Belhni had 
done earlier at Venice, founding a very distinct 


school and rising to great heights themselves 
The greatest was Anmbale Caracci (1660-1609), 
who IS especially interesting as perhaps the first 
Italian to paint landscape for its own sake, not 
merely as background Domenichino (1581- 
1641), Guido Rem (1574-1642), and Gueroino 
(1691-1666) were notable followers of this school 
Considerably earhei than any of these painters 
was a great painter who came from Parma, 
namely, Correggio (1494-1634), who became 
famous only after his death Hjs most marked 
qualities were a certain joyousness of expression 
and a remarkable fondness for foreshortening 
and light and shade — an aspect of paintmg which 
also attracted Caravaggio (1669-1609) 

Great as was the influence of Italian pamting, 
it 18 strange to find that after tho 17th century 
there were practically no Italian pamters of 
repute In the present century, however, we 
Lave had from Italy one of tho most remarkable 
of all movements Italian " Futurism ” 

Besides paintmg, Italy for centuries led the 
n orld in sculpture, and such men as Verrocchio 
and Michelangelo excelled in both arts It was, 
too, the birthplace of the greatest of all metal 
workers, Benvenuto Celhm, and of Della Robbia, 
whose " bambmos ” are famous 
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MASTERPIECES OF ITALIAN ART 



whose real name was Rafiaello Sanao or Sanh w-S as a religions painter Raphael 

atbacted him or (^ed forth the \ery best so “®®® to^ase 

del Gran Duca- «» one of manj sudi^ntS«% C It and this lovely 'Madonna 
an artist of wSnderfnWce ?end«S^”Intei^? “ 


nderfolgrice tendem^i"-and "te^to,,:;! ablhj;' 

will PMtaet rUreiUf plats SitSrrns 
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CHRIST’S NATIVITY PAINTED BY BOTTICELLI 



TUs beantiM and nnnsnal mating is not a straighttorward inpiesentation‘'6{'{Ee Nativity of Our Lord 
but is rather an allegory ^e inscription along the top explains this and states that it was done in 
1500 Notice the two shepherds on the nght and in the background the multitude of the heavenly 
host’ Like other painters of his time, Botticelli has clothed figures in the costume of his own day 

Notfeiial Ottlert tMiim pilots HaiutU 


SAINT CHRISTOPHER AND THE CHILD 



Tpano VecdU, whom we know better as Titian, created this fresco, which Ulustrfites the legend 
oi how the giant St Christopher, cair^g a small child across a river, exclaimed “ Had I home 
the whole world upon my back, it could not have weighed heavier than thou I " Marvel not, 
tl|e child replied, " for thou hast borne upon thy back the world and Him w|io created it ' 


Ducal Palaet Tenia photo Anierten 
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VENETIAN CONTRASTS IN SUBJECT AND STYLE 



This fine painting ' The Family of Darius before Alexander,*' Is a typical work of the painter Paolo Veroi^ or 
^lian who specialued m large colourful pictures, in which the setting is often as importot as the design 
Here the capme family of the Peman king are being presented to the young Macedonian by one of Danus s 
ministers Actually, these pnncipal figures are all pmtraits of the Pisani famHv for whom it was painted 

KHIanal Oatttrs londm 



Althourt the Venetian schwl conUnued to prince fine pamteia when most others m Italy had long passed 
away, their was of ItalUn art Typical is this * S^e o^ 

Lagoon bv Fjancesco Gnatdi, who is famous for such peaceful lovely pamtmgs m which Venice is portoyed 
with debcacy of touch as well as of colour — the latter usually silvery greys blues and greens 

I Ml PraoU Xunn Xileit pkota aUurf 
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DIGNITY IN THE PORTRAIT OF A DOGE OF VENICE 



KaMoiial OaUerv Lenisn piel® Mpnttlt 










PATRIARCH PORTRAYED BY A MASTER-SCULPTOR 



in Rome inipressea oneby ite resHess ene^ of St Petw ad 

the ta&es of the Law "turned from Mount Smai with 

i’k<l« 4aiiTten 
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■ and dynamic 






Verrocoluo, sculptor of the monument to the great Venetian soldier of fortune, Bartolommw „ 

famous also as a paipter, but this monument is generally coi^dered hi^eatest mastcrpiwe As an cOTresion 

of power and digmty it stands among the world's greatest sculptares The glonous 

of Benvenuto Celhm, the finest goldsmith the world has ever had Dow by him fm Francis ^ 

made of pure gold, and shows Poseidon (Neptune) and Aphrodite (Venus) recunmg above a sea full of dolp 

Jot ytnfce photo Andenon 6ortom Itnpertot Tnanrif Vienna photo Wolfrom 




ITALYi LITERATURE 

GREAT WRITERS in the ITALIAN TONGUE 



Italy, LiteratubB of The Itahan language Latin long remained m Italy more nearh a 
has descended m the direct hno from ancient hvmg tongue than elsewhere, and hence a 
Latin, which it most resembles of all the Rom- written hteratnre m the vernacular, or people's 
The sonority and rhythm which language, was slow in arismg — hardly piTiBt.iYif r 
Erench has lost, the dehghtful clearness which before the be ginning of the lith century 
has become rather blurred m Spanish, all remain Late as it was m startmg, this literature at 
in melodious Itehan, the ideal language of tamed its greatest glory almost immediately, far 
poetry, m which it has always esceUed outshimng all other hteratures of the period 

Itahan, being to a large extent Dante wrote his “ Divme Comedy ” a century 


a forced bloom, suffers in many respects from 
Its artificial growth For in the Sliddle Ages, 
while literary Latin of a sort contmned to be 
used as the learned and cultured language, the 
mass of the people of Italj , mmghng the old 
low Latm of popular speech with import^ 
foreign elements, contnved to form it mto a 
score of different dialects 
Then came the great Dante, nho selected 

la ^ J f X aa • a . 


before Chaucer and three centuries before 
Shakespeare Petrarch followed ivith his im- 
mortal sonnets to " golden haired ” Laura , 
and Boccaccio mth the “ Decameron ” 

But inth the great revival of mterest in tho 
ancient Greek and Latm hteratures, which was 
also a feature of the Renaissance, the new 
Itahan hterature dechned The brightest spirits 
sought their inspu^tion m antiquity, and the 




ji 

iBr’idt'l 


seiecrea sougut tbeir inspu^tion m antiouitv and tbA 

verse in the one case, 
and prose stories m the 
other Thus this dialect 
became tho fixed hteraiy 
language of Italy, and is 
today 80 recognized 
But the many other dia 
lects still exist, and their 
words tend to creep in, not 
nlw aj s elegant or well-con- 
ceived, and It is here that 
the stniggle between the 
classic but often cramped 
Tuscan and the cruder but 
more vigorous popular 
dialects places the Itahan 
writer at a loss This 
artlficmht^ and lumtation 
of Itahan, in spite of its 
rich sweetness, is therefore 
to be reckoned with m 
explaining whj Italian 
writers of ill times, and 
cspccnlli the present, are 
not ns numerous ns in other 
countries But it has with 
equal truth boon s.ud that 
Itahin writers must be 




|he^ h„vc boon f«„, P 

Im, n!so bcon AiortllA to ttiOTannl Bwcaetio '^***•'1’*'* • Wendihip with 

nnk omong the gmtet ifi SS m 
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^ ITALY LITERATURE 

style This century has been called the “ golden 
age of Italian hterature,” not because it pro- 
duced men of supreme greatness, but because 
of the large number of pleasing and competent 
ivriters who appeared The best known of these 
are Ludovico Anosto with his masterpiece 
“ Orlando Purioso,” and Torquato Tasso, whose 
“ GerusalemmeLiberata” (Jerusalem Delivered) 
is a reaction against the worldliness of rehgion m 
his tune, expressed m thunderous verse 
Tasso’s claim to unmortahty rests on two 
works alone — ^the wonderful epic that has just 
been mentioned and 
his pastoral play 
“Aminta” He was 
engaged on the foimer 
from 1663 tiU 1675, 
and a heated contro- 
versy sprang up im- 
mediately the poem 
was published 
The fusion of the 
classical and the 
romantic style showed 
a marked advance on 
his earlier work, 

" Rinaldo,” an epic 
he had published at 
Siena m 1662 But 
criticism of matter and 
manner was severe, 
and Tasso attempted 


reply 


in 


‘ Geru- 



salemme Ccxiquistata, 
which, hovever, was 
a complete failure 
His life was fuU of 
tragedy — a hopeless 
passion having dis- 
turbed his mental 
balance He had to 
be put under restramt 
at different times, 
finding a final refuge 
mth the Aldobrandira 
at Rome, where he 
died in 1695 
Ludovico Ariosto, 
botlun temperament 
and outlook, differed from Tasso He was bom 
in 1474, and came of an ancient and noble fanmy 
He had been studymg law for five years when 
he found his vocation for poetry 
Whilst actmg as the attendant gentleman to 
Cardmal Ippolito d’Este he pursued his fancy 
without neglectmg his duties, and m ten years 
ho had completed 24 cantos of his great epic 
"Orlando Funoso " Later, the poem was 
added to, and first appeared complete m 156Z 
Whilst the volume of his output was not 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 

The career of Italy’s famous poet GahneleD’Annuimo was a sfran^ly 

romantic one, and his eicploits as an airman during the Worid War 
and his subsequent dictatorship in Fiiime gamed him 
oftheltalianVeopIe Helshereseenmhis motor-boat on Lake Garda 


and he has five comedies and many graceful 
soimets to his credit 

During the 17th and the first half of the ISlh 
century Italy suffered from a grandiose hterary 
style and an emptmess of hterary ideas It was 
not until the advent of Count Vittorio Alfion 
with his tragic plays, m the second half of the 
18th century, that Italy was aroused to a sense 
of the emptmess of its recent literature Alfien 
also started a wave of Itahan patriotism — the 
conscious stirrings of an Italian desire to be nd 
of the petty tyranmes and foreign control which 
, - ^ had tom the land for 

centuries 
Out of this now 
patriotism grew many 
romantic dreams, 
to\iched with intense 
political reactions, 
w hich give the Itahan 
literature of the lOfch 
century — ^the century 
of Itahan umty and 
freedom — a new vig- 
our Startmg with 
Vmconzo Monti, who 
sings m heroic notes 
the conflicting senti 
ments of the early 
period, the tendency 
soon leans towards 
the romantic school 
of Alessandro Man 
7 om, the poet of the 
“Fifth of May,” and 
the novehst of “ The 
Betrothed " 

With the awaken 
mg of Itahan national 
consciousness came a 
loaction against tlie 
imitation of foreign 
literature, and a desire 
to depict the life and 
thoughts of the 
Itahan people 
New writers began 
to see Italy ivith new 
eyes GiosueCardiicci 
Serao and Antonio 


m verse, and Matilde — 

Fogazzaro m prose, ivrotc of Italy and thing 
Itahan, with a rcaUy native point of view, 
eicprcsBing the new patriotism 

Overshadowmg aU other Italian ''Titers m 
the first quarter of the 20th century was t o 
figure of Gabriele D’Annunzio He was famous 
M poet, oovobst, aod diamatot before tj' 
World War His evploits as an amnan S 
the War added immensely to Ins J 


War adaea ironieuooiy 

““whilst the volumV of his output ^ Benedetto 

gieat. Ins work leached a very high standard, Soin Benoiii, uio 
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IVORY 

and Antwerp alone, the chief ivory markets 
True ivory is obtained only from the tusks 
of the elephant, generally the male The tusks 
grow during the animal’s entire life, usually 
attaining a length of several feet and a weight 
of from 160 to 200 lb or more a pair The 
tusks of the Indian elephant are infenor in 
quahty and size, while the female Indian elephant 
seldom has any tusks at all 
The ivory used for commercial purposes is 
also obtamed from the teeth of the hippo- 
potamus and wild boar, and even from the 
fossil remains of prehistoric animals, such as 
the mammoth, which are still found m the far 
north of Asia and America Among manne 
creatures whose teeth or tusks yield ivory are the 
walrus, narwhal, and sperm-whale But all 
this ivory is inferior to elephant ivory 
From ivory are made bilhard-balls, piano- 
keys, combs, brush-ware, toilet articles , handles 
for kmves, umbrellas, and doors , napkm-rmgs, 
paper cutters, special book-covers, statuettes, 
crucifixes, chessmen, etc , besides a vast 
variety of objets d’art It is very elastic and 
flexible so that riding-whips have actually 
been cut m one piece from a single long tusk 
It has a peculiar marking, a cross-section shou 
mg many hnes of different colours running in 


IVAN 

Croce Pirandello’s “ Six Characters m Search 
of an Author ” has been ividely translated, and 
was a theatrical success m Fngland and 
America Croce is one of the world’s leaders of 
philosophical thought 

Ivan. Grand Dukes and Tsars oe Russia 
Six rulers of Russia have borne the name 
Ivan, the Russian for John Some of them 
ruled before the country was called Russia, and 
they were known as the Grand Dukes of Moscow 
The foundation of Tsanst Russia was the work 
of the third and fourth rulers of the name 
Ivan HU, who ruled from 1462 to 1606, freed 
his country from the Tartars by refusing to 
pay tnbute to the Great Rhan He conquered 
the wealthy city of Novgorod and annexed it 
with other cities and states to his doimmon 
He took the title of emperor and adopted the 
double headed black eagle as the Russian em- 
blems He fostered art and leammg, encouraged 
mdustry, and was responsible for the mtro 
duction of civil laws Because of the importance 
of Ins work he is known as “ Ivan the Great ” 

Ivan dunng his reign from 1633 to 1684, 
earned the title of the “ Terrible ” by the 
insane cruelty he manifested at times Once 
m a fit of anger he killed his own son But 
Ivan IV, like Ivan the Great, was also a man of 
great energy He ex 
tended his domimons 
south to Astrakhan on 
the Caspian Sea and 
north to the White Sea, 
and on the east he 
added Sibena In 
1647 he formally took 
the title of Tsar 
(Caesar), and laid the 
foundation of the auto- 
cratic government 
under vhich Russia 
was ruled for nearly 
four centnnes 
Ivory, Imagmea 
parade of elephants 
160 miles long — an 
elephant army of 
40,000 fihng past you 
in close order for 
nearly six days and 
mghts ! That is the 
number of elephante 
that must die every 
year — ^mcluding those 
dymg a natural death 
and the 20 per cent or 
so slam by hunters — 
to supply the 1,000 

tons of ivory imported IVORY TUSKS IN a LONDON WAREHOUSE 

from Africa and Asia 1" fwo.ooo -worth of ivory is handled every year 



annually by London ^ 

y iiuuuuu th- ivory ts of good quahty, this tusk alone might be worth os much as /loo 
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IVORY 


circular arcs, which resemble the hues on the 
case of a old-fashioned watch By this means 
it IS distinguished from mutations Ivory is 
classified as hard and soft, the former having a 
more glassy and transparent appearance and 
bemg more difficult to cut with the saw Hard 
ivory comes mostly from West Africa Soft 
ivory contains more moisture than the hard 
variety, and is able to stand variable conditions 
better without cracking 
So valuable is ivory that no part of it is 
wasted Sacks full of cuttmgs and shavmgs 
are sold to be used for inlay work Even 
the dust IS used for pohshing and, when suitably 
treated, for the prepara- 
tion of Indian iiik The 
most valuable ivory — 
that of the African ele- 
phant — ^is required for 
bilhard-balls, three balls 
of best quahty usually 
being obtamed from one 
tooth , small tusks are 
therefore used for this 
trade Ivory for piano- 
keys, the other most im- 
portant use, 18 of the 
soft variety 
The use of ivory can 
be traced to prehistoric 
times We read that 
TCing Solomon “ made 
agreat throne of ivory ” 
xWe still exist ex- 
amples of inlaid Egyp- 
tian ivory, and m the 
Bntish Museum are 
many Assyrian ivory 
carvmgs made mNineveh 
nearly 1,000 years be- 
fore Christ In ancient 
Greece ivory was used 
for carvmgs, sculpture. 
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IVY, A TENACIOUS CLIMBER 
The leaves of the ivy alone are enough to enable us to identify 
it, and here you see some typical ones, more or less five-lobed, 
dark in colour with paler veins. This specimen is eumbing 
up a wooden fence, and you can see in the lower part of the 
photograph the small, whitish rootlets with which it main- 
tains its grip on Its support 


and various objects of 

luxury The sculptures in ivory of the 
Gothic art of the 13th and 14th centimes are 
distinguished for their beauty , much of this 
work IS done m walrus ivory, which is now less 
popular Walrus ivory, too, is the type used 
for the fime oriental sword handles Ivory 
mirror-cases, caskets for jewelry or toilet 
purposes, and other articles used to be carved 
TOth scenes from real life or jllustrations from 
the romances, which set forth vividly the ^ess 
and customs of the tunes they represented 
Vegetable ivory is a material resemblmg 
ivory, obtamed prmcipally from a gen^ of 
palm {Phytekphas), native to fropical South 
Ameri^ ^ Other palms [AUalea) from Cenfral 

America also supply a certain 
fruit, qmte as large as a man s head, contains 
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IVY 

numerous “ nuts ” or seeds, called corozo or 
tagua nuts, which, svben ripe, are so hard that 
they make a valuable substitute for ivory 
These hard nuts are usually about the size of 
a large plum They are much used for buttons, 
umbrella handles, and similar purposes There 
are also various artificial compounds which 
resemble ivory, such as celluloid and xylonite 
“ Bonzohne ” and other substitutes for ivory are 
now extensively used for making biUiard-balls 
Ivy. This IS surely one of the best known 
of all our plants, with its creepmg, clunbing 
stems, rich dark-green leathery leaves, and 
unpleasant smell To us it is just plam ivy, 

bub lb is really only one 
of about 60 species grow 
ing in the Northern 
Hemisphere, which bot- 
anists call by this name 
They climb by means ol 
sucker-hke disks which 
attach themselves to 
walls and trees or by 
means of tendrils The 
leaves of the Enghsh 
ivy are evergreen, those 
that die off turning 
yellow The small green 
ish flowers are succeed 
ed by smooth black or 
yeUow' berries Con 
trary to common behef, 
ivy does not ordmanly 
mjure its means of sup 
port, for it IS a climber 
and not a parasite But 
it worms its way into 
the interstices of 
masonry, forcing the 
blocks apart and bring- 
ing other evils m its 
wake Then, when the 
ivy bunches round the 
top, and the wmd tears 


it off, down come the stones The same hap 
pens when the branches of a tree have to carry 
more ivy than they can hear 
The ivy has always been a symbol of the 
nlingmg Jove of v oHian The altar of Hymen, 
the Greek god of mamage, whoso blessmg was 
mvoked at every ueddmg, was kept green nith 
ivy When Isolde, m the old Irish legend ot 
Tristan and Isolde, immortalized in ■' 

opera, died lamentmg the death of Tristan, 
R-mg Mark, m his anger, buried them^art, 
but an ivy growmg from the breast of 
met another growmg from the grave of teoldc, 
and the two vines, entvranmg, convmced tne 
king that the nmon of the lovers was pure ana 
undymg, and caused him to repent of his ange 
and bury them together 




T IKC C ami G, and U and \ , the Icttcn I nml J vrrro onginnllr fornit of the eamo j 
letter The Tonel sound i and the conronnnt round j were both represented } 
bv I until about the 15th centun Then «)tne of the monkr •ehe \iotkctl on the 1 
bcauiiAd iUuminated titanuccript« of tliat Unto u<ed to letipthcn the letter I and canra | 
tt toward tho left when tt beean n word tliiii making of jt nn ornamental initial ! 
Gradualh this form came to bo ii««l cntireh to represent the consonant round while | 
the old form wns retained for tho \oael round This consonant sound was oriamaVlj 
liko our y Thus Jwliiir in I-ntin was pronounced ns though it ncrc spelt luhua 
The round wc gtre it in Engtisii like oitr roll y, came to iis from tho Old french ' 
Tn modem French it is pronounced srith a rtill softer round like ih In German and 
romo other lanipmgcs it « stdl pronounced y and wc onrsetses give it this sound in 
the word halMajah I 


J ackal. Eastern Enropo, southom Asm , and 
northern Africa are the homo of the }acka] 
{Cams aureus), a dog hko animal smaller than a 
w olf and of less sat age habits It has a pointed 
muz7lc, and a buslu tail about one third the 
length of the bodt" The common jackal of 
southern Asia is tho best knon n It is gret ish 
j ellow m colour, darker nbot c, and lighter on the 
underside In Africa, slightly different species 
occur, and there arc also t\ pcs peculiar to India 
During the da\ the jackals remain concealed 
in burrows, cases and jungles, coming out at 
night to hunt, usually m largo packs Tlio\ 
utter a piercing uhenrthh ci^ , and the howling 
of a pack at night makes an appalling chorus, 
familiar in Oriental Milages Tlios feed on 
smaller mammals, poultry, and, when lising 
food is unobtainable, on carrion oier which 
the\ quarrel with the yultures Thov dog the 
steps of wounded animals, as well as larger 
carnivores, whose unfinished kills tliet doioiir 



JACKAL A WILD DOG*'' ® 
Whether fte modem jackal js an ancestor of our does 
moot point but you can see here how very doe like 

yellowish brown, thus harmoniang well with the « 
countiy in which he hves. 


VTIicn running m packs the\ attack sheep and 
antelopes Thct arccasiU tamed nndprohablv 
represent one of tho breeds from which the 
domestic dog is descended Jackal hunting 
with fovhounds is a popular sport in Indi,a, ns 
these animals are cumung and fight gameh 


Jackdaw. Whether \ou lire in the town 
or tho countri i on u il) Know this merry, mis 


chic\ oils member of 
is a fairly largo bird 
— though not so big 
ns his cousin, the 
rook — black for the 
most part w ith grci 
on tho neck, so that 
the black on the head 
looks like a little cap 
In towns tho "daw," 
as he js often called, 
builds m cliirancas, 
as well ns m ruins 
and churches, bel 
fries and similar 
places, while out in 
the coimtr\' hollow 
trees, cliffs, and ci en 
rabbit holes arc used 
ns sites for tho nest. 


bird community He 



This member of the rook family 
ts traditionuJly pert, and the 
specimen you see above has a 
naughty look m its bright eye. 


which 13 a large accumulation of sticks, etc 
TJm eggs arc pale bluish, uibh black spots 
The jackdaw {Corvus moncdula) is a useful 
bird, too, for it spends most of its time, except tho 
breeduig season, wandering oier the fields inth 
tho rooks, picking up harmful insects and slugs 
And you maj often see a ‘ daw ’’ sittmg on the 
back of a sheep, not as some ignorant rustics 
think, waiting to peck its ej^cs out, but actually 
ndding it of its parasites At the same time, 
tho jackdaw ’s reputation for cunnmg and mis- 
chief IS not without foundation, and although 
the famous " Jackdaw of Blicims ” m the 
Ingoldsbj Legends," was perhaps an excep- 
faon, there is no doubt that they are great birds 
for pilfering and carrjing off objects of all sorts 
ihey can he easily tamed, too, and make amus- 
ing if somewhat undependable pets You can 
usually teU a jackdaw on the inng b^ the fact that 
It ifl smaUer than the rook, and bj its cheerful 
call, tchack, tchack,” the origm of its name 
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“The Devil must be 
m that httle Jackdaw ” 

That was what all the 

jjy abbots, priests, and fhars used to say about the pet jack 
daw of the Carinal Lord Archbishop of Bheims For 
^ cheekier bird no one ever saw, he was everyone’s friend, 
and the special favourite of the Archbishop himself 
Aw One day, at the end of a feast, six httle singing boys 
came m as usual, carrying water, soap and bowl foi the 
Cardinal Lord Archbishop to wash Jus hands The Archbishop put his ring donn 
beside his plate and, mthout anyone noticing it, the jackdaw flew a« ay intli the ring in 
his beak There followed a great search, but the nng was nowhere to be seen Then 
the Cardinal rose and “ solemnly cursed that rascally thief, whoever he might be ’’ 

Se cursed liim at board, he cursed bun m bed , 

. > — From the solo of liis foot to the crown of Ws head , 

cursed bun in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream ot the dewl, and wake In a fnght , 

He cursed him in eating, he cursed him In drinking 
^ He uursed him in coughing, in sneering, in tv inking , 

He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in Iving , 

He cursed him m walking m nding, m flying, 

V ^ Ho cursed him m living, ho curbed him in dying 1— 

A \ Never was heard such a lerrihlo curse 1 

7 Jh\ But what gate rise To no httle suriinic 

} NobodTsoom’d one penny the worse ^ 





' All night the search went on At dawn, tlie jack- 

r dau, tnth his feathers bedraggled, his head bald, 

his eyes half-bhnd, his legs hmping and his claws 
ciumpled, came creeping back At once everyone 
shouted “tliat’s him I” and aU the abbots, priests, 
and friars followed, as he limped slowly to his nest 
in the belfrv And there, lying amidst the sticks and straw, they saw the ring ' 
ivL tlie^artol Lord Archbishop took off the terrible curse, so pleas^ was he at find 

single thmg , instead, he became the most devout 
bird ever knowm, attending all the servic^ / 

(and “ cawing " to ivake up anyone who dozed / ^ 

off durmg the sermon) . , ^ W 

In fact, so pious was he that, when at last v 

he died, the Conclave made lum a saint, and m W 
“canonized him by^the 

Barham' 8“ IngoUshj Legends" 


m 




JACKSON 

Jackson, Thomas Jonathan (“Stone 
WALL ”) (1824^3) In the whole history of 
the American Qim War no figure stands out 
with more picturesque vividness than that of 
“ Stonewall ” Jackson 
His strength of will was probably the result 
of his sturdy Scottish>Insh descent, and of 
his fight with adverse circumstances Left a 
penniless orphan at an early age, he learned to 
depend upon himself and was educated by his 
own efforts After attending a small country 
school m Virginia he decided to enter the army 
He set out for Washington, travelling part of 
the way on foot, and when he arrived in that 
city he presented him 
seff before the Secre 
tary of War, and asked 
for an appointment to 
the Mihtary Academy 
The secretary was so 
impressed by the boy s 
determination that he 
immediately gave him 
the appomtment After 
his gr^uation m 1846 
he served m the Mexican 
War and won such dis 
tinction that in seven 
months he was promo 
ted to the rank of major 
After the close of that 
war he became a teacher 
m the Virginia ]Militar\ 

Institute, and though 
he was not a success 
m the class room, he 
left an indehble im 
pression upon the ne 
groes of the community, 
for whom he estabhshed 
a Sunday school and 
to whom he was un- 
faihngly kind 
In 1861, when the 
quarrel between the 
North and the South 
came to a cnsis, he threw in his fortunes 
with his own people He wished to see the 
Umon preserv^, but he did not beheve that 
the North should force the South to remam 
a party to a compact which had become hateful 
At the battle of Bull Bun, uben some of the 
Confederates were thrown mto confusion, one 
of their generals called to the men " There 
stands Jackson like a stone wall , rally behmd 
the Virgimans ’’ The cry uas taken up by the 
soldiers, and “ Stonewall ” Jackson was the 
name by which he was known ever after 
In 1862 he won victory after viotory as 
general of the Confederate forces, but m May, 
1863,after wimung the battle of ChancellorsviUe, 


JACOBINS 

he and his escort were mistaken in the dusk by 
his own outposts for a detachment of Federal 
cavalry They were fired upon, and Jackson 
fell wounded His right arm had to be ampu- 
tated, and then pneumoma set in He died on 
May 10 The loss of this brilhant general more 
than offset the Confederate gain m their victory 
While Jackson is remembered as a great 
general, it is especially as an earnest and upright 
man that he is admired On the march he al- 
ways carried with him his Bible and Napoleon’s 
“ of Wat ’’ To the study of the latter 

he owed his success as a general , to the study 
of the former his greatness as a man He inter- 
preted hterally the in- 
junction to pray with- 
out ceasing, and even 
on the battle-field his 
lips were often seen 
moving m prayer 
Jacobins. This 
famous organization of 
French Revolution days 
was started modestly at 
Versailles m 1789 It 
took up its quarters m 
in old disused monas- 
tery of the Jacobin 
monks, and received its 
popular name from this 
meeting-place 
It then organized an 
extensive network of 
branches throughout the 
country to assist m 
preserving and defend- 
ing the work of tho 
Rei olution Gradually 
it became more and 
more powerful, opening 
its membership and 
galleries to the radical 
groups m Paris 
The more conserva 
tive members drew 
away from it or were 
expelled and formed other clubs The fiight of 
the kmg turned its whole influence against 
monarchy and in favour of a repubhc The 
leadership passed to men like Robespierre 
and Danton, until finally the word “ Jacobm ’’ 
came to mean a person of extreme revolutionary 
sentiments, much as the term “ Bolshevik ’’ was 
apphed to Russians after the Revolution 
The Jacobm leaders at first opposed war with 
surrounding countries, then threw themselves 
mto its prosecution and the propaganda that 
went with it They confidently expected to 
catch the king and queen m mtngues with the 
Austrians and Prussians, and succeeded At the 
end of 1792 they engaged with the Girondists m 



‘STONEWALL’ JACKSON 
Thomas Jonathon Jackson was one of the heroes of the 
American CivQ War He gamed his nickname of Stone- 
wall ’ at the battle of Bui! Run when he stood like a 
stone wall and rallied the men of the Confederate army 
After the bv ^OAt 
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a bit/t/or stniggle over iho fato of fcho king, and 
the execution of Louis XVI was the result of the 
ahrewddr political game of the Jacobins 
Thoir meetings now bocanio, until the fall of 
llobespieiro (July, 1794), more important than 
the discussions of the Convention itself The 
club nas closed in Novembei, 1794, but its 
mcmbeisbip both nitbin and mthout Pam was 
influcntinl m later events 
Jacobites. The chief interest felt today 
in the Jacobite paitj arises from the fact that 
the devotion of the Highlanders to the Stuart 
01 Jacobite cause has added many beautiful 
songs to the mmstrolsv of Scotland 
TJio iianio Jacobite was given to the adherents 
of James II of England and his heirs James, 
having loused almost tlio wliole of England 


JAGUAR 

against him by his ill-advised efforts to re-estab- 
lish the Roman Catholic rehgion in England, 
fled the country after the landing on these shores 
of William of Orange in 1688 James made an 
effort to regam the throne of England by landing 
m Ireland m 1689, but the defeat mflictod on 
him at the battle of the Boyne m the followiig 
year compelled him to escape again to Erance 
Janies Edvard Erancis (1688-1766), son of 
James 11 and his second wife, Mary of Modena, 
knonm as the Old Pretender, attempted a rismg 
in England and Scotland in 171 6 Eis followers 
■wore defeated, and “James JII/’ nho had 
landed in Scotland, returned to IVance 
His son, Charles Edward Stuart {“ Bonnie 
Prince diarlio ” , 1720-1788) made another and 
final effort to restore the Stuarts An army of 
Highlanders flocked to his 
standard in Scotland, but 
they V ere defeated at Cul 
loden m 1746, and this finally 
cvtinguished the hopes of the 
Ja cobites Charles Edv ard 
was enabled to escape be 
cause of the devotion of 
some of Jus followers, notablv 
Flora Macdonald (q v ) 

In St Peter’s, Rome, is 
a monument by Canova, put 
up byKingGeorge TV, to the 
mcmoiy of " James HI, 
Charles HI, and Henry IX ” 
—the Old Pretender, Young 
Pretender, and the latter’s 
brother Henry, a Cardinal of 
the Roman Cathohe C3uirch, 
respectively On the latter’s 
death m 1807 the Stuarts’ 
claims passed to a distant 
branch of the family In 
the opinion of present-day 
Jacobites the man who is 
legitimately, by right of 
descent, lOng of England 
18 Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavana (born 1869), son of 
the last ICing of Bavana and 
a leader of the German armies 
dtuing the World War 
jElguar. (Pron jag'-u-ar) 
This formidable oat, Fclis 
onca, is the tiger of the 
New World, the third most 
powerful of the entire cat 
tribe The head i6 largo, 
the legs massive, while the 
length may he 4 feet, without 
including the tail There is 
much vaiiation in the colour, 
but m general the animal is 
yollomsh-brown uith blaok 





LEADER OF THE LAST JACOBITE RISING 

1 flift ‘•Voting Pretender,*' at Moidatt on July 2» 

Paintttiff Vif Tellie J* ^ 
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baby jaguar 

ITAGUARS hardly o\er 
Jl breed m caphntv, 
and er en ■« lien voimg are 
bom they seldom live 
long m the cage Tins 
lively youngster, ho\\o\er, 
christened Corona see ns 
to bo as well as one rould 
wish yhen photographed 
at the London Zoo for the 
first time, at the age of 
two montlis But ho had 
a twin uliioh died at 
birth, and other jaguars 
bom at the Zoo have met 
the same fate Already, 
j’ou sec, this baby is 
giving some indication of 
the fierce and unnily 
nature of Ins kind, for 
jaguars are notonouslj 
“ difficult ” ammals 


FEROCIOUS 

YAWN 

the jaguar 
* ™ yawns, you see 
the full army of his 
teeth, as fine a set as any 
one could u ish to possess 
This 18 one of tu o jaguars 
winch were purchased 
from the Frankfurt Zoo 
and brought to Ixindon 
to replace casualties Of 
all the “great cats,” 
jaguars are the most 
difficult to keep in cap 
tiMt5% and it is seldom 
that one sees so fine a 
specimen ns this anyu here 
but in Its native haunts 
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JAMAICA 


JAGUAR 

markings, each of \ihich takes 
the form of a rough ring or 
lectangle inth a small spot in 
the centre This distinguishes 
the jaguar from the leopard, 
which has plam spots 
The jaguar inhabits all South 
America, except Patagonia, 
and IB found as far north as 
Texas m the D S A It abounds 
m the forests and jungles, 
feeding on animals of any size 
and being easily capable of 
killmg a horse 

Jam. The idea underl 3 nng 
jam winking u) to bod the &uit 
mth sugar until the point is 
reached when the compound 
will " jell,” or sot, when cool 
Such sweet frmts as straw- 
bemes require about | lb of 
sugar to 1 lb of fruit Most 
other frmts require the sugar and the fruit to be But Jamaica (whose Indian name Xaymaca 
in equal quantities The bodmg should be done means “ island of fountains ”) is not merely a 
m a wide pan of brass or alumimum, and should tourist wonderland of fields fiammg with orchids, 
contmue briskly for 20 to 60 mmutes ms, passion-flowers, poppies, and wild pansies , 

The housewife who is making jam tries it of sparklmg streams and jungle lands of palms, 
out by pouring a teaspoonful on a saucer and bamboos, and giant ferns, where cuckoos, 
placing it m a draught If it sets, the jam is hummmg-birds, parrots, and many coloured 
ready If it does not, she bofls it longer When butterflies endlessly flutter 
ready the jam is poured mto jars while hot. It is a land of rich commercial resources as 
and after it has set and cooled it is covered up well, with its luxuriant lowland plantations, its 
with oiled paper and paper parchment, the gleaming gold and emerald frmt trees, and its 
latter tied tightly over the mouth of the jar weird dusky mountam forests of moss-hung 
Marmalade is reaUy jam made from oranges logwood, satmwood, mahogany, rosewood, and 
and lemons, the shredded peel of which is added ebony Jamaica exports chiefly bananas, cooo- 
to the preserve during the boiling process nuts, logwood (used for dyeing), logwood extract, 
Jelhes are made by using only the juice of the sugar, coffee, rum, cocoa, allspice or Jamaica 
fruit, the pulp being strained out pepper (the berry of an evergreen tree), and her 

Jamaica. With her dreamy palm-frmged famous Jamaica ginger 
coves and cloud-capped mountains rising out Although this largest and most important of 
of the turquoise waters of the Caribb^n Sea, the British West Indies is singularly free from 
Jamaica today, as m the dajm when Columbus venomous snakes and dangerous ammals (for 
exclaimed over its beauty, is a fairy garden only a few wild pigs and an occasional alhgator 
blooming m perpetual summer are found here), it has suffered severely from 

earthquakes and 
hurncanes In 1007 
an earthquake de- 
stroyed most of 
Kingston, its capi- 
tal, and lolled over 
600 people, and a 
disastrous cyclone 
ravaged the wes- 
tern port of the 
island in 1912 
J amaica lies about 
90 miles south of 
Cuba on the mam 
ship route between 
the Panama Canal 




MOTHER JAGUAR AND HER KITTEN 
It is extremely difficult to rear jaguars in captlTity, and none at the London Zoo has 
ever Uved long This one, however, bom m 1937, seems strong enough, and is well 
protected by its mother You can see m both mother and baby the nng-like arrange- 
ment at the spots which distinguishes this beast from the leopard. 
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SCENES IN BRITAIN’S COLONY OF JAMAICA 

The lower photograph shows King Street, the prinapai thoroughfare of Kingston, the capital 
of Jamaica, a town renowned for the beautj of its setting The street seller in the top left- 
hand picture IS tjrplcal of the natives of this island The top nght-hand picture shows how 
the bananas are picked while they are still green and stacked in great heaps before transport 
Photos antral Art Ltbraru Eldtrs d Fllffa Ltd 


In the early days 
the island tras a 
favourite haunt of 
pirates During the 
18th century more 
than 600,000 negroes 
were imported to 
work on the plan 
tatioDs as slaves, and 
many terrible insur- 
rections took place 
Slavery was finally 
abolished and the 
slaves were hberated 
only m 1834 
The inhabitants 
now are about 77 per 
cent negroes, 20 per 
cent half-castes, less 
than 2 per cent 
whites, and the rest 
East Indian coohes, 
imported as planta- 
tion labourers, and 
Chinese The govern 
ment is m the hands 
of a Governor, a 


and Europe and the Atlantic states of America 
It IS 144 miles long, 40 miles wide, with an area 
of 4,460 square miles, and has many good har^ 
hours, of which Kmgston, the chief commercial 
port (population, 62,000), is the best Other 
towns are Spamsh Town, Port Antomo, and 
Montego Bay 

It was discovered by Columbus on his second 
voyage, m 1494, and 16 years later it was settled 
by the Spamards In 1665 it was conquered by 
an expedition sent out by Cromwell, and )ia3 
since become an Enghsh colony 


Privy Council, and a partially elected Legsla- 
tive Council Population, about 1,139,000 
Attached to Jamaica as dependencies are Turks 
and Caicos Islands, Cayman Islands and certain 
smaller “ Cays " (keys) of the West Indies 
James. Kings op England Only two 
rulers of England have borne the name of James 
The hatred which was felt for the second of 
these, because of Ins attempt to rule despotically 
and restore the Cathoho rehgion, and the exis 
tenoe of the Jacobite “ Pretenders,” are probably 
the reasons for its disuse as a royal name 
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JAMBS 


Jajmes I, who was king of England from 1603 
to 1625, was already King James VI of Scotland 
when he came to the English throne as the first 
of the Stuart Ime and the first Sovereign of Great 
Bntam (though the two kmgdoms were not 
umted until a hundred years lator) He was the 
son of the unfortunate hlarv Queen of Scots, and 
her second husband, the dissolute James Stuart, 
Lord Damley Bom m Edmburgh Castle in 
1666, he became kmg of Scotland the foUowmg 
year when his mother was forced to abdicate 
During his mmority he was a prize to be fought 
for by rival lords who claimed the regency, and 
by contending French and English factions In 
1582 he was seized by 
the Earl of Go\me and 
the Protestant party 
and held captive for a 
year Upon his escape 
he began to govern in 
reality 

As a boy the young 
king was sickly, and he 
never outgrew a weak 
ness of the legs which 
made it impossible for 
him to stand without 
support until he was 
seven He became a 
bold rider, although for 
many years he found it 
necessary to be tied m 
the saddle He was well 
educated, especially in 
theology, although bom 
the son of a Catholic 
motber,he was a staunch 
Protestant His large 
head and nckety legs 
gave him an ungainly 
appearance, and he had 
httle of the digmty that 
befits a kmg Aforeigner 
at his court once wrote 
‘ ‘ He speaks, eats, dresses 
and plays like a boor ” 

When James suc- 
ceeded to the English 
throne in 1603, on the 
death of Queen Eliza- 
beth — ^his cousm “ twice 
removed he was a 
man of 37, and pnded himself on what he called 
his “king craft ’ Inreahtyhesolackedpohtical 
discretion that a BVenoh statesman once charac- 
terized him as “ the wisest fool m Christendom ” 

Nearly everythmg that James did displeased 
some part of the E ngl ish people He aroused 
their jealousy by a vam attempt to brmg about 
a closer umon of his two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland He ahenated both the Puritans 


and the Catholics, each of whom had expected 
concessions from him Some of tne CathoUcs 
engaged m the Gunpowder Plot, engineered by 
the notorious Guy Fawkes, to blow up Parlia- 
ment and the kmg and brmg m a Catholic raler 
Only one of his acts pleased the Puritans, 
namely, the new translation of the Bible, which 
forms the " Authorized Version ” 

James I also quarrelled with Parliament over 
taxation and political matters He heheved m 
the “ divme right of kings ” — ^that is, that they 
receive their powers from God, and are respon- 
sible to Hun alone, and not to tbeir subjects 
He took the position that Parliament owed all 

its powers and privileges 
to the graciousness of 
the king, while Parlia- 
ment claimed that these 
were the “ birthright 
and inheritance of the 
subjects of England” 
He quarrelled with it, 
too, over foreign affairs 
He wanted as an ally 
the Cathoho country of 
Spam and to marry his 
son Charles to a Spanish 
princess Parliament 
wanted to fight Spam at 
sea, and thus aid the 
German Protestants m 
the Thirty Years’ War 
Not until James’s plans 
for a Spanish alhance 
faded and he decided to 
make war upon that 
country, did he and his 
Parhament agree The 
year after the war had 
begun James I died, 
relmquishmg to his son 
Charles I the problems 
that be himself had 
been unable to solve 
James n, who reigned 
from 1685 to 1689, was 
a grandson of James I 
His ideas of the “ divine 
right of kings ” were 
the same as those of 
his grandfather and 
his father, Charles I 
Fortified by the example of Louis KIV m France 
he attempted obstinately to carry out his ideas 
in spite of the fact that his father had been be- 
headed for this by Parhament It has been said 
of James II that he alienated “ not only the 
classes which had fought against his father, but 
also those that had fought for his father ” 
When James n came to the throne the great 
majority of the people welcomed him, and fought 



JAMES I IN HIS ROBBS 
This portrait of James I, the king •who msosted that he ruled 
by ‘ divme right, y«s painted by Van Somer about i6zo 
Even in these magnificent robes he has the ungainly 
appearance which visitors to his court always noticed 

Hamrion Court Palaie, ulioto Itmutll hu gradou utrmlttlon of 
lift 3talcit)i lie Kina 
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for him against a rebellion led by the Duke of * both Protestants But m 1688 a son was born 
M^mouth But the cruelty shown by Judge to him by his second wife, who would be the 
Jeffreys and others to the followers of Monmouth heir to the throne and would be educated as a 
at their trial— called the “ Bloody Assize ’ Catholic and so would prove another Cathohe 
turned many against the king king Protestant nobles unjustly claimed that 

Then James angered the nation by trying to the child was not really the son of James and 
I ostoro Catholicism as the religion of England the queen, but was smuggled into the palace 
When he came to the throne he hod promised to They therefore invited James’s daughter JIary 
maintain the Church “ as by law established " and her husband, William of Orange, to come 
The people took this to moan the Estabhshed from Holland and take the throne of England 
Church of England (Episcopal), and rejoiced When William landed practically everyone, even 
that they had '* the w'ord of a king, and of a his daughter Anne, deserted James, and he fled 
lung ^\ho was no w'orse than his word ” This was the “ glorious revolution of 1688 ” 

But they soon learned that James put a James went to Prance, where he was cordially 
different meaning on his word, for ho did not received by Louis XIV, who had been furmshmg 
consider the Reformation statutes to be valid him mth money to carry on his fight for abso 
He set aside or “ dispensed ” wth the laws lute power, both civil and religious The Prench 
against Cathohes and Dissenters Seven bishops king now gave James a pension and support in 
protested against reading one of his dispensing trying to recover Ins throne But James was 
proclamations, and James sent them for trial defeated m Ireland at the battle of the Boyne 
He appointed many Catholics to office, and oven (July 1, 1690) and the Prench fleet was crusbed 
named some as bishops m the Church of Eng at La Hogue in 1692 

land If some of his acts indicated a toleration After these two reverses James realized that 
that was m advance of his age, they were merely the game was up It was sufficiently clear that 
to aid his fellow Cathohes he was no longer wanted in England He there 

At first there was no oigamzed opposition fore abandoned all active attempts to regain the 
Waiting seemed wiser, for Janies was 52 years Bnghsh throne, which by his obstmacy he had 
old when he came to the throne, and his only forfeited, and resigned hunself to a life of exile 
children, Mary and Anne, by his first wife, were m France, where he died in 1701 
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JAPAN 


The LAND of the RISING SUN 


Extent — Length of island chain, north to south, about a, 6 oa 
miles Area of Empire, 260,000 square miles — ^Japan 
proper (Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku, and adjacent 
small islands, Kunle, Nansei, and Bonin groups), 148,00a 
square mEes , Korea, Formosa, Japanese Sakhalin, and 
Pescadores, 113,000 square miles, Ksrantung, leased 
territory on Liaotung Pemnsula of Manchuria, 1,400 
square miles South Sea Mandated Territories (the 
Mariannes, Marshall, Pelew, and Carohne islands) 
Population of Empue, about 100,000,000 , of Japan 
proper, about 7 i,asx,ooo 

Physical Features — About 3,000 islands, largely of volcanic 
formation, with numerous high mountain ranges and 
more than 200 volcanic peaks, about 50 of which are active 
Korea, generally hilly, with several mountam groups 
Highest pomt m Empire, Mt Momson, on Formosa 
(13,020 feet) , on the mam island, Fujiyama, the ‘sacred* 
mountain (12,395 feet) Climate hurmd , it varies from 
tropical in the south to cold in the north 

Products — Rice and other cereals, raw silk, tobacco, tea , 
sugar , fish , coal, copper, petroleum , silk, cotton, and 
woollen goods , chemicals steel, paper, matches, toys, 
earthenware, lacquer ware matting, etc, 

Prmapdl Ctttes — Tot^o (capital, over 6,000 000) , Osaka 
(3000,000) , Nagoya, Kyoto (1,000,000), Kobe, Yokohama 
(over 700,000) 
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Japan. Of all the re 
markable changes that took 
place in the 19th century, per- 
haps none was more notable 
and more unexpected than the 
transformation of Japan — 
called by its mhabitante Ntp 
pon, “ "Ihe Land of the Rising 
Sun ” In 1850 it was an 
obscure Asiatic country, which 
for 200 years had shut itself 
up tightiy from the rest of 
the world Foreigners were 
not allowed to enter the king- 
dom, and subjects were for- 
bidden to leave it 
Then suddenly came the 
awakening In July 1853 Com- >. 
modore Matthew Perry ap- 
peared off the coast with a 
squadron of ships of the 
Umted States Navy, sent to 

induce Japan to enter mto Japanese people are children of Nature and spend much of their lives m the open 
trade relations With the nations mr AU the aUes have beautiful jiarks and this is a scene m one of them. What 
of the West Finally, a treaty ^ dreamlike beauty this picture with Its gnarled pine so characteristic 

of fnendship was signed (in pretty Japanese maiden with her parasol mirrored on the glassy 

Feb 1854) by which Japan ^ 

agreed to open certam ports to American vessels actual rule m Japan, was deposed, the power 
European countnes, which for some tune of the Mikado, or Emperor, was restored 
had been seelong to open up Japan, now fol- and feudahsm abohshed 
lowed this lead ^r a few years of hesitation In a httle over half a century Japan has 
Japan unlMk^ the doors of its Empire, and evolved from a feudal nation, utterly closed m 
began rapidly to adopt w^ern cinhmtion to one of the important trading countries of 
It was in the year 1868 that a pohtioal revo the world Its ships are now found m eve^^ 
lution took place by which the Shogim (a sort port and carry a large part of the traffic of the 
of viceroy), who for -50 years had borne the Pacific Ocean Japanese scholars have become 
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Islanda-cold, bar 
ren, and inhabited 
chiefly by fishennen 
In the centre is the 
mam group, Japan 
proper, which con 
sists of four large 
glands— the greatest, 
Honshu, being about 
the size of Great 
Britain In the south 
the long chain of the 
Nansei (Ryukyu) Ig 
lands forms an almost 
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mountain of the land A dormant volcano, it 
has been inactive for more than two centuries 
It stands alone in a plam about 70 miles from 
Tokjo From earliest ages Japanese poets and 
pamters have made it their theme, and many 
thousand pilgnms ascend each year the shnne 
bordered paths which lead to its summit 
Few scenes from which water is absent find 
much favour m Japanese eyes There are 
many charming waterfalls and lakes m the 
mountam distncts, and streams and bndges are 
are to be seen everywhere The island studded 
Inland Sea south of the mam island is world- 
renowned for its lovely scenery , as are also 
the Pme Islands in north-enstem Japan — 800 
of all shapes and sizes — each with its crown 
of twisted pmes ansmg out of the blue waters 
Japan’s numerous volcanoes furnish hundreds 
of hot mineral spnngs, visited continually 
by crowds of ailmg Japanese pilgnms 
Both mountains and streams have 
their tragic side Among Japan’s 
mountain ranges are more than 200 
volcamo cones, of which no fewer 
than 60 are known to be active 
Japan has an average of four earth- 
quakes a day, not countmg the minor 
vibrations felt only by delicate instni- 
ments , and it is said that every 
Japanese expects to evpenence at least 
one senous earthquake durmg his life- 
time The worst on record is that 
which destroyed Tokyo and Yokohama 
m 1923 , both cities had to be virtually 
rebuilt, and 160,000 hves were lost 
Equally great harm to life and property 
IS mfiic^ by the floods, caused by 
swollen mountain streams and tidal 
waves Occasionally, too, the typhoons 
or humoanes do considerable damage 
on land and sea 

Japan has a coast hne out of all 
proportion to its area, and good har- 
bours are to be found nearly every- 
where, but especially m the east Here, 
consequently, are found most of the 
large cities— Tokyo, the capital and 
largest city , and on the same bay 
its port, Yokohama, which handles 
more than one-half of Japan’s foreign 
trade Farther south is Osaka, the 
nation’s mdustnal centre and second 
largest city , and Kobe, its port, 
which IS to Osaka what Yokohama 
IS to Tokyo About 26 miles from 
Osaka is Kyoto, which for more than 
1,000 years was the capital of Japan 
It IS the Japanese " Mecca,” the 
centre of the Buddhist faith, and its 
beautiful temples are visited every 
jear by manj pilgnms 


The remarkable extent of Japan from north 
to south affords every variety of climate and a 
resultmg variety of crops, much of the country 
producing easily two harvests a year Despite 
the great mountam ranges, which permit only 
about one eighth of the land to be cultivated, 
agriculture has always been Japan’s most im- 
portant mdustry 

More than half of the arable land gp:ows rice, 
which forms the staple food of the people 
EverjTvhere m the lowlands are found the little 
square rice-fields, snrroimdmg small villages of 
brown thatched cottages of wood and paper, 
where the farmers hve The people still cling 
to their ancient methods of cultivation, doing 
all the work by band or with crude implements , 
and women and children, as well as men, are 
seen m the fields Labour is cheap, and the 
great and mcreasing population of Japan 



SACRED GATE TO JAPAN’S HOLY MOUNT 
Lofty torC like this one guard CTery entrance to the s-cred ground of 
Fujiyama. This gate at Omtya is the mam starting-pomt of the 
anaent route by vrhidi thousands of pilgruns annually climb Japan s most 
sacred peak, which can be seen m the bac.cground 
PSolo Rcr ir tlMlos 
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MODERN CITY AND ANCIENT BEAUTY 

Tbough Japan has adopted western civtiliatlon, it still 
cherishes its old costoms, its ancient garb, and its 
inborn lore of beaut;r At the top is a glimpse of 
modem Tokyo The fish kites m the picture below 
are flown on Boys’ Day, or the Feast of ^ags (May 
5) When the cherrr trees blossom, as in the next 
picture, all Japan takes a holiday, for the Japanese 
almost worship this tree because of its delicate lore 
liness Whererer yon go m Japan, you And landscapes 
artfully arranged, like the one in the oral Bren the 
stepping-stones hare been laid out with care so that they 
form a gmcefully irregular curre 


A Japanese farm seems very quiet to 
foreigners, because of its lack of aminals 
Tlie Buddhist religion forbids the use 
necossitates an intensive system of agriculture , of animal food, and, moi cover, the native 




even the steep hill-sides are terraced fields 
As the country slopes upwards from the 
alluvial plains the i ice-fields thsappear 'VlTieat 
and barlo 3 ’ take their place, or sweet potatoes, 
“ daikon ” (a large radish), and egg-plant 
These form the food of most of the agricultural 
class , lice among them is considered a great 
delicacy, for it is usiiallj’’ sold to the cities or to 
foreign countries Much rice of cheaper quality 
IS also irapoitcd from other Asiatic countiies 
Tea IS the national drink of the people, and the 
tea plant is ividely cultivated, especially near 
Kyoto Tobacco is also raised extensively 


“bamboo grass ” is too tough and coarse to make 
good pasturage The Japanese, therefore, resort 
to the sea for a substitute, and Japan has over 
2,000,000 people engaged in fishmg 
Since the average farm of each family does not 
exceed three acres, it is onlj’ by double crops 
and home industries that the Japanese peasant 
can hope to make a living Various handicrafts 
m straii and wood aie carried on by the farmer 
and his family, but the chief home industry is 
silk- worm cultiiie and silk production Rous 
of dwarf mulberry tiecs are often seen forming 
n hedge around the upland fields, their leaves 
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suppijnng food for the silkwonns 
Piles of cocoons are set out in the 
sun to dry, and the cottages hum 
mth the sound of silk-ninding 
Raw silk IS one of the chief exports 
of Japan, it supphes about 75 per 
cent of the world consumption 
Bamboo is widely raised, and, 
next to rice, plays the chief part 
m Japanese life Not only is it 
used for bmldmg and furniture, 
but the tender young sprouts of the 
plant are cultivated for food The 
forest trees of Japan cover nearly 
60 per cent of the land, and many 
valuable products are obtained 
ftum them For instance, lacquer 
ware, one of Japan’s most prized 
and charactenstic products, is made 
from the resin of the lacquer tree , 
and much of the world’s supply of 
camphor comes from Japan’s cam 



CLERGYMEN’ OF JAPAN’S OLDEST RELIGION 


phor trees The great timber tree, These venerable genUemen are pnests of the most anaent religion of Japan 
hnimvfii T« thfi “JflTinTiflSft ('VtireM ” Shintoism This religion, like our Bible, begins with an account of the creation 
nowevei , IS tne Japanese cypress, gmi peopling of the world, but gives quite a different account of it. In addition 
Cryptomena japomca, one of the worshipping the powers of Nature, the Sbintoists venerate the memories of 


finest of all conifers, which is some countless Japa 
times seen in gardens m Bntam hundreds of dei 
The fibres which are obtamed *** 
from the paper mulberry are used 
for makmg “Japanese paper,” and many other 
trees which grow m abundance furnish wood for 
match-making and for toy making 
But all over the land the old romantic life 
18 passing and is being replaced by the whirr and 
rush of modern mdustry In all sorts of places, 
amid the low, picturesque bamboo buildings of 


countless Japanese heroes of ancient times The Shinto pantheon includes 
hundreds of deities — gods of trees rocks, mountains ammals, family ancestors, 
earth sea fire, wind and even such humble household appurtenances as the 
well the bathroom and the saucepan 
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old Japan, you come upon the great factory 
compounds, surrounded by high board fences, 
where several hundred people live and work 
This industnal expansion is in part the result 
of an attempt to make jobs for Japan’s rapidly 
gromng population and to raise the standard 
of livmg It has been accompamed by an 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMBING— JAPANESE FASHION 
Mountam-chmbing in Japan, as in Europe, is a popular form of sport, but the Japanese ladies prefer to enjoy it at their 
ease. These ladies of the upper class are returning down a mountam slope borne m their palanquins by sturdy 
coolies You can see how the path has been improved in times by planting shady trees 








japan 



YOUNG JAPAN BECOMES ‘AIR-MINDED* **”*"’“ 
Japan has shown a keen appreaatwn of modern inventions and saence, and has pven her young 
people every chance to learn all about what the Western peoples have done In order to inspire 
In Japanese youths an interest in aeronautics, lectures are given in the qiecial Hall of 
Aeronautics m Tokyo, free to all who care to attend fhem The photograph shows a class of 
primary school-hoys attending such a lecture 


able mineral product 
IS coal, the richest 
fields being m Hok 
knido (Yozo) and 
Kyushu With the 
acquisition of certain 
rights in Manchukuo, 
Japan has added 
other nch deposits, 
so that Its annual 
output is enormous 
Copper 18 mined in 
every district in the 
country, but Japan 
now buys more than 
she sells Iron is 
also found, but in 
quantities wholly in 
suflScient to supply 
Japanese needs This 
urgent demand for 
iron m part accoimts 
for Japan’s move to 
gam a foothold in 
Cliina, uhero there 
are rioh mines of 
this all-important 
mineral Oil-fields 


intensive drive to open up foreign markets 
for the products of the factories In this drive 
Japan is aided by the fact that its wealth is 
controlled hy a small class, which can act 
almost with the swift disciphne of an army 
It also has an abundance of mtelhgent, nunble- 
fingered people willing to work for a pittance 
With these advantages Japan has won Great 
Britam’s former place as the world’s leadmg 
exporter of cotton textdes, and threatens to 
oust the Umted States from leadership in rayon 
(artificial silk) exports Woollen exports are 
mcreasmg rapidly Iron and steel mdnstries 
are growmg A large export item is a flood 
of knick-knacks of the sixpenny-store variety 


exist in northern Japan, and are increasing 
m output under modern methods Sulphur, 
which has been an important export for cen- 
turies, IS produced in volcanic regions Eich 
deposits of kaolm furmsh clay for porcelam , 
and gold and silver are mined 
That Japan has been able to take a place so 
speediljf among the great commercial nations is 
due to the national quickness of its people 
and to their skill in adaptation , they are not 
inventors Tlie government early sent largo 
numbers of its young men to study abroad, 
and it has also dispatched missions to study 
trade conditions and factory systems all over 
the world Modem educational methods, 


and cheap electric hght bulbs and other electrical 
equipment Other exports are rubber goods and 
machmery, mcludmg cheap motor-cars These 
exports nearly balance the imports 
The greatest barrier m the way of Japan’s 
economic progress, however, is its poverty m 
raw materials at home This is one reason why 
Japanese statesmen have worked to get control 
of the raw materials found in Manchukuo, as 
well as the coal and iron of North China 
Japan’s loading customers for exports are 
Manchukuo and Kwantung, on the mainland 
The Umted States comes next British India 
is third, "With cotton goods a large item About 
half of Japan’s exports go to these regions 
With the adoption of western methods and 
machinery, the output of Japan’s mmes has 
enormously increased, By far the most valu- 


modern machmery and inventions have been 
adopted wholesale “Adopt, adapt, adept,” 
may be called the national trade and mdustnal 
motto since this awakenmg of interest in the 
outside world Elementary education, modelled 
on European hnes, is compulsory in Japan, 
and there are five imperial universities 
Tlie original rehgion of Japan is Shintoism, 
a combination of nature worship and ancestor 
worship The chief deity, the sun-goddess 
Amaterasu, is looked upon as the ancestress of 
the imperial family, while numerous lesser gods 
are associated by tradition with mountains, 
streams, forests, etc Buddliism ranks Anth 
Shmtoisra in importance, and among the upper 
classes Confucianism has many disciples 
Chnstian missions have made considerable pro 
gross smeethe reopenmg of the land 
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CENTRE OF JAPANESE WORSHIP FOR 1,300 YEARS 



Wbst «re beUercd to be the oldest woodea ttnietotes in tbe world «re laeladed in this fstnout temple froap near the town 

of San, once capital of Japan These dlstincnltbed ezaaplei of Japaneae-Boddhltt arebltectore date from the eartjr 7th centnrr 
Kismc irom tbe centre of tbe gtonp i* the t^icai fiTe^orered pagoda, a design borrowed from China. 
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The royal ancestry of the Mikado, as the and India Then, m 1614, the Shogun ordered 
Japanese emperor is called, is perhaps the mMt all foreign priests to bo expelled and all their 
ancient m the world Japanese tradition fixes churches destroyed, on acoount of political 
the foundation of the dynasty m tho year plots By relentless persecution Clinstiamti 
659 B c , and 122 rulers of the imperial line was stamped out, Japanese -vsere forhidden to 
are counted since that tune, 16 of whom were leave the island on penalty of death, and until 
women The most important event m early the middle of the I9th century Japan pursued 
Japanese history was the adoption of Buddhism its policy of isolation from the western iiorld 

from Korea m the 6th century B 0 ' ’ ’ 

Although the emperor has always been the 
nominal ruler in Japan, hia power was usurped 
m the 12th century by a military class whose 
leader ivas called the 


Shogun Tlie emperor 
came to be legarded as 
a divme ruler, who had 
no part in the practical 
woik of government A 
system developed closely 
resembling the feudalism 
of medieval Europe, in 
winch the fighting barons 
andknights (datmos and 
aBwiMmi) Aveie separated 
by a wide gulf from the 
commercial and agiicul. 
tural classes These 
caste lines have not yet 
all disappeared There 
still exists a great group, 
called the “ eta ” class, 
whose members are 
social outcasts and work 
only with dead bodies 
The two olnef religions, 
Shintoism and Buddh- 
ism, foibid such work 
for their members , so 
the tanners, butchers, 
and some other workers 
of the eountiy are looked 
down upon, no matter 
how rich they may he 



The reign of a single emperor, the benevolent 
Mutsuhito {1867-1912}, covers almost all of 
Japan’s marvellous transformation since that 
time Coming to the Mikado's thione 13 yem 
after Perry’s treaty, he 


JAPAN’S ‘EMPIRE DAV’ 


hifiont 


overthroAV the Shogun 
the next year (18G8) 
In his famous Cliartcr 
Oath, he luged lus sub 
jeots to seek knowledge 
and wisdom in all parts 
of the world, so that 
they might help to place 
the empuo upon a firm 
foundation Embassies 
of Japanese statesmen 
and students sot forth 
to visit every civilized 
nation Some of them 
had learned a httle 
English by careful 
study of a grammar 
They were garbed in the 
dress of old Japan, m 
kimonos with plaited 
ovorsWts of heavy silk, 
and they wore their 
hair in pigtails knotted 
on top of their heads 
In appearance they v ere 
men of old Japan, but 
their minds vero alert 
to receive new ideas 
Those Avho studied 
political systems werom 


who travelled exten- February by the Plum Tree festival so drafted a oonstitld 1011 

sivelv m the East m orgamzabons assemble at different points in the cty and soaraireaaooiw 
siveiy m ^ Imperial Palace Here a a contingent of (proclaimed in 

the 13tb century, first costume of the Samurai, centuries tjjat pattern rather than 

broughtreports of J apan „l tubing pg^ m the procession according to the Anglo 

». o£ the object, of 

Columbus’s search Three Portuguese sate, dvtmd arohtteotuTC, 

blown out of their course from the coast of TTnitfid States their idea of 

China, were tho first Europeans actually to With tho beginning of 

visit the islands (1642) This was before the education ^ 1890 the Era of 
age of Japanese seclusion, when foreigners weie ^ dawn _ 

welcomed to the isianus ® i ^^ot-im-nn 

The great Jesuit missionary, Samt Erancis 
Xovior, bogoo h. 


The cuances rnaA> buiuu 
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beat ahipyards of Europe, speedily sank the 
Chinese fleet , and the Japanese army, drilled 
and equipped m modem fasliion, entirely over 
whelmed Cliina’s out-of date forces 
Russia Germany, and France stepped in, 
however, and forced Japan to accept the island 
of Formosa as compensation in place of Port 
Arthur and other places on the mainland which 
Chma had agreed to give up Then Russia 
took Port Arthur for herself, and Germany 
followed suit with Kiaochow (Tsingtao) Japan 
accepted the situation and — ^waited 
Nine years later Japan settled accounts with 
Russia m the Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905), 
m which the fleets and armies of the Giant of 
the North were thoroughly beaten by pygmy 
Japan This victory brought to Japan Korea, 
half of Sakhalin, together with Russia’s lights 
ui Port Arthur, Liaotung and Manchuria 
\Mien the World War began m 1914, Japan 
fnlfiUed her treaty alliance to Great Britain by 
at once attacking and captunng the strongly 
fortified German position in Kiaochow Here 
IS an interesting fact the demand she made 
upon Germany at that tune was m the same 
language that Germanj' had used 20 j'ears before 
m forcmg Japan to give up Port Arthur ' 

At the close of the war the Treaty of Versailles 
left Kiaochow and aU the German concessions in 
the provmce of Shantung m the hands of Japan 
But later Japan withdrew and accepted the 


Washington or Nine Power Treaty (1922), 
guaranteeing the temtonal mtegnty of Chma 
Japan, however, giadually strengthened her 
interests on the mainland, until m 1932 she 
declared part of Chmese Manchuna to be an 
independent state under the name of Manchu 
kuo — ^though governed by a puppet emperor 
installed by the Japanese Meanwhile, the 
Chmese were boycotting Japanese goods In 
retabation, Japanese troops attacked Chapei 
and took Shanghai, evacuating it later After 
protests by various Powers and by the League 
of Nations, Japan in 1933 announced her with 
drawal from the League 
Despite an internal situation by no means 
settled — a brief mihtarv nsing m 1936 
several important statesmen were murdered — 
the Nationalists, m control of Japan’s powerful 
army, again im aded China in Jiilv 1937, and 
this tune made an attempt to bomb mto sub 
mission various key cities m the heart of the 
enemy temtory Peking was m Japanese 
hands after only a month, and Shanghai and 
Nanking fell shorth after 
Her invasion of China reached another stage 
m October 1938, when (Canton and Hankow 
both fell Incidents at Tientsin, where British 
subjects were insulted, led to strained relations 
with Bntam and the USA J apaii declared her 
intention of mamtaming stnct neutrality m the 
European war tliat began m September 1939 





OW if you would really like to know how 
the boys and girls in the Sunrise Kingdom 
hve, what kind of clothes they wear, what they 
have to eat, u hat they study at school, and what 
kind of games they play, come for a little visit 
to the home of a Japanese boy and girl The 
boy’s name is Taro That is a name that all 
Japanese boys like very much, foi it is the name 
of the hero m one of their favourite stones The 
little girl’s name is Yuki Her mother and 
grandmother call her Yuki San, and the servants 
say “ 0 Yuki San,” which means “ the Honour- 
able hliss Snow ” 

It is five o’clock in the morning The rays of 
the bright sun have just begun to peep through 
the cracks in the shutters Br-r-r > Off goes 
the alarm clock The sleepy maidservants rub 
tlioir eyes, dress quickly, and begm shdmg back 
the shutters Now, a Japanese house is very 
like a great big box In the daytime it is like a 
box uath one sido off, but at mght it is like a box 
all tightly nailed up Durmg the day one side 
of the house is left entirelj’^ open to the sunlight 
and breeze, but the Japanese are not allowed to 
sleep inth their windows open The police will 
not let them, for they think that it would mvite 
burglars to enter and rob 

When the shutters have been opened, every- 
one in the family begms to stw Really it is no 
use trjung to sleep an}' longer, with the cook 
breakmg up firewood m the kitchen, and the 
rickshaw man noisily sweepmg up loaves on the 
garden paths and lawns 

Everyone m Taro’s family has been sleeping 
on the floor, with thick qudts under and ovoi 
thorn The upper covermg looks like a big 
padded overcoat, with its thick floppmg sleeves 
These sleeves are not to be worn on the arms 


They simply help to tuck m the quilt Grand 
mother peeps in at Taro and Yuki and tolls thorn 
to start getting dressed Of course, there is a 
grandmother m this house, because no Jnpnncso 
home is without one I 

After washing their faces m the shining 
brass bowls set out for them m the bathroom, tho 
children put on their kimonos Grannv helps 
them Just think of it, there isn’t a button, or 
a hook and eye, or a pm used m fasloniiig any of 
their clothes ! Taro’s kimono is made of dark 
striped material Tlio sleeves are rather short 
and the garment is hold together by a black 
girdle Taro doesn’t need to worrj whctlicr he 
will get holes m his stockings, for stockings are 
not worn in Japan Ho co\or8 his feet with 
white tabi, somethmg like heavj socks that 
roach just above the ankle Each tabi is made 
with a split toe so that tho big too mn\ bo 
shpped through tho leather strap that holds on 
the straw sandal worn indoors and the wooden 
clog for street wear 

Yuki San’s kimono is much gajcr than her 
brother’s It has a pattern of flowers and birds, 
and IS fastened wuth a bright red sash Her 
sleeves reach to her knees You’d no\ cr guess 
— ^unless you saw them turned inside out — what 
a wonderful substitute for pookots sleeves can 
make Yuki San can carry a doll, a book, half- 
a-dozen paper handkerchiefs, a bag of sweets 
and whatever else she pleases m Jicr flowing 
sleeves, and no one is any tho wiser 

If anyone offered you what Taro and Yuki cat 
as a rehsh for breakfast, you w oiild make a vciv 
wry face Pickled plums, as sour as can bo, and 
dipped m salt besides 1 Grandmother helps the 
children with their breakfast, because she 
doesn’t want them to be late for school Xhej 
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eat first a bowl of sonp called " o nuso ” It is 
made of bean curd, and the children think it 
very good "Wlien they have finished their sonp, 
Granny fills their nee bowls, and each chdd has 
two helpmgs Along with the rice they eat some 
green vegetable and also some pickled radish 
They have eaten with chopsticks ever smee 
they were babies, so they find no difficulty m 
pic^ng up the very last grains at the bottom 
of their bouls It would bo pretty hard for an 
English child to do this When the rice-bowls 
are empty. Granny fills them up with tea Taro 
and Yuki hastily swallow this, and with pohte 
“ good byes ” to father and mother and many 
“thank you’s” to Granny they set off for school 
If Taro and Yuki had hved 26 years ago, 
instead of today, they would have been obhged 
to sit on the floor throughout school hours But 
nowadays many of the boys and girls of the 
Japanese Empire sit on a bench and have very 
much the sort of desk every English boy and girl 
uses Can you guess the reason 1 The Japanese 
have found that boys and girls grow taller and 
much sturdier if they do not sit on the floor with 
their legs cramped underneath them for hours at 
a time Young men m the umversities who have 
had our kind of physical training, and who were 
never obhged to sit on the floor during school 
days, are several mches taller than their fathers 
So Japanese physique is now improving 
Taro and Yuki have a much harder task 
learning to read and 
UTite than children 
have in our country 
Instead of learmng 
26 letters as an alpha- 
bet, they must learn 
60 of one kind, 46 of 
another, and then, 
over and above all 
these, they must also 
commit to memory 
threeor four thousand 
Chmese characters 
These characters look 
like pictures That is 
what they really were 
m the ^t place — 
pictures drawn to 
show a meanmg For 
instance, the Chmese 
character for “man” 

18 a funny two legged 
picture The one for 
“ house ” looks like a 
bos with a roof over 
it It takes 20 or 30 
strokes of the brush 
to make some of these 
pictures Can you 
imagme learning to 


make 3,000 of these Uttle pictures ? Bo you 
wonder that it takes years of constant study to 
learn to read more than the simplest writing * 

WTiile Taro and Yuki are httle they have most 
of then lessons m common WTien ready for 
high school, they go to separate schools Yuki 
will study household arts, tea-ceremony, flower- 
arrangement, pamting, music, and sewing 
Taro^will learn fencing and the special kmd of 
wrestling that the Japanese call “ ]u-]utsu ” 
Of course, he will need also to work very 
hard at his study of English, so that he may 
be able to understand his foreign teachers when 
he goes to college 

If you should ask Yuki what day m the year 
she likes best, she would not be long in answer- 
ing you At once she would say, “ 0 Hma 
Sama,” meaning “ Dolls' Festival ” This is a 
special hohday for Japanese gu-ls, and is cele- 
brated on the third day of the third month of 
the year The festival is kept throughout the 
nation in every home m which there is a httle 
girl Days beforehand the family gets ready 

The dolls are placed upon a tier of shelves 
made like a immature grand-stand This is 
covered with bright red cloth On the very 
top shelf sit two noble figures representing the 
emperor and the empress Ne^ below come 
three ladies, and below them five musicians 

Every family owns these special dolls, and 
most have a good many more There are doUs 



PREPARING FOR THE DOLLS’ PARTY 
Here you see two happy btUe Japanese gu-ls choosing their dolls at a special stall in the streets 
of Tokyo Every year m March 3 all the girls have a special hohday so that they may hold 
their great dolls’ party Dressed spedally for the occasion, the girls share meals of lovely cakes 

and syrups with their dolls. 

C0«rtc>v \lnm Ttuen £aliba 
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rfipresenting knights ilnci warriors, dancers and 
clowns, children and babies, old men and women 
On the bottom shelves are set out toy furmture, 
cooking utensils, and food Peach blossoms 
adorn the display, and at night hghted candles 
make the scene even brighter On the afternoon 
of the third of March Yuki vtU mvite all her 
little friends to her home They will play with 
the dolls, and after pretending to feed them 
with cakes and sweet wine, will eat and drink 
all the good things themselves 



ON THE MORNING OF ‘TOY-DAY’ 

Just over two months after Japanese girls have had their Feast of Dolls, their brothers 
celebrate their Feast of Toys Like the girls, they play with their dolls indoors, but 
they have other sorts of toys as well Outside in the garden flags are flown resembling 
giant carp, the symbol that represents all that is manly m the boy 

The celebration of the Dolls’ Festival is not “ All 
all play Yuki’s mother and grandmother 
make use of the occasion to teach her lessons m 
pohteness and good taste, and loyalty and 
respect for the Imperial family of Japan 

On the fifth day of the fifth month Taro has 
his particular holiday This is the “ Boys’ 

Festival” Instead of dolls, svords, helmets, 
pieces of armour, and figures of warriors adorn 
the red-covered shelves A pole is set up in 
the garden and from its top floats a huge cloth 
fish, its round mouth wide open to the breeze 
The carp is chosen as the sjunbol of the Boys’ 

Festival Taro’s father tells him that as the 
carp swims upstream and leaps over waterfalls, 
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so must he swim up the stream of life and over 
come a 1 difficulties Taro’s mother makes 
some cakes of bean paste for his supper, and 
before he goes to bed he takes a hot bath m 
which ins blossoms have been steeped This 
is supposed to make him very strong 

Taro and Yuki both think that b^time is 
the mcest time of the day For then they sit 
by the charcoal brazier and listen to the fairy 
tales which no one can tell so a ell as Granny 
“ Granny, tell us about Momo Taro, the boy 
who sprang from a peach,” 
pleads Taro 

“ No, no. Granny, tell about 
the Sparrow inth the Split 
Tongue,” begs Yuki 
Granny smiles and says, 
“Settleit between yourselres ” 
So Taro and Yuki settle th© 
m the way they decide all thou 
disputes — by the game of J ohn 
Kem Po This is such a good 
way of deciding an argument 
that Engbsh boys and girls 
might hke to practise it, too 
They put their right hands 
behind their backs Then they 
shake them other fist, doubled 
up, m front of them, saymg 
“ John Kem Po ” three tunes 
As they say it the third tune, 
they show their hand to repre 
sent scissors, paper, or stone 
The first two fingers spread 
out mean scissors, the \ndo 
open palm stands for paper, 
and the clenched fist is a stone 
Stone dulls scissors, scissors 
cut paper, and pajier wraps 
stone So stone inns over 
scissors, scissors over paper, 
and paper over stone This 
time Taro happens to choose 
scissors , so he beats Yuh, 
whose flat pink palm shows 
that she has chosen paper 
right. Granny,” Yuki says good- 
naturedly “ Tai 0 171118 and Momo Taro it shall 
be ” So Granny repeats the oft-told tale of the 
Peach Boy and his w onderful feats in conquormg 
giants and bruiging homo immense stores of 
bidden treasure 

And so it comes about that, as a result of all 
this love and careful framing in their homo. 
Taro and Yuki grow up to bo good and useful 
citizens Yuki remembers to good purpose all 
that her mother and Granny taught her , and, 
with the lesson of the carp ever before his eyes, 
Taro will be prepared to grapple with and 
conquer any difficulties that may come his way 
nhen he has groivn to be a man 






COLOUR IN THE JAPANESE SCENE 
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IN A JAPANESE GARDEN 

When the favourite cherry blossom has died the Japanese look forward to the flowering 
of the wistaria. In this lovely garden the blossoms hang like a canopy above manj 
a path and pool of a temple precinct No Japanese garden is really complete without 
an artificial pool, and here the purple blossoms are reflected m the still water 
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A JAPANESE SERVANT OF BUDDHA 


In Japan there is complete religious freedom no faith being State-supported. After 
Shintoism Buddhism is the prevailing faith and has many institutions and temples 
This abbot of a Buddhist monastery sits for hours on his heels in silent contemplation 
He IS of the Zen sect which nearly resembles the Buddhism of India 
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LOVELY JAPANESE PRINT OF THE 18th CENTURY 
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* * ' ‘ , 1, . •- ' ‘Ttre^h century It is the work ol 

beautiful composibon of figure u J , Clarence HuckinaiK"” call"'*"’" 
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ONE OF HOKUSAI’S BEAUTIFUL WATERFALLS 
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SNOW-CLAD BEAUTY OF FUJIYAMA 

Above the sbll waters ot a lake stands the stately peak of Fujiyama, Japan's greatest 
volcano, rising to a height of 12,395 f«®tr far above the snow line In ancient tunes 
great streams of lava flowed from its crater Some of them dammed the rivers on the 
north and west sides, forming a series of lakes, from the shores of one of which this 

photograph was taken 
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JAPANESE ART 

ART in a LAND that LOVES BEAUTY 


'preryone tn Ja. 
^household all 


ooorest 


lan IS an artist in a certain degree, and ei en in the pot 

• ' ’ effect, 


objects are designed to produce the most beauttfu , 

while the wealthy surround themsehes with all that is elegant 


Japanese Art. A love of the beautiful 
in Nature and Art is the inheritance of every 
Japanese child The sense of beauty is universal 
among the people, and 
one of the great charms 
111 this land of so many 
fascinations is the fact 
that not only do her 
artists know hon to pro- 
duce marvellous porce- 
lains, tapestries, and 
colour prints, but that 
in the dailv life of even 
tiie humblest there are 
exquisite taste and refine 
meat The iron kettles, 
cheap earthennare, and 
blue and white towels 
used hi the poor arc as 
artistic tn their wax as 
the expensive porcelains 
and beautiful embroideries of the nch 
This artistic sense is strikingly evident in 
Japanese architecture If we visited Tokyo or 
any other largo Japanese city today, wo should' 
see some skj -scrapers like those in America 
But we should also ace many examples of native 
Japanese architecture — quaint many-storeyed 
pagodas , palaces with massive stone terraces 
and fragile wooden houses with open verandas 
and roofb of beautiful tiles or homely thatch that 
till n upward at the edges 
Lxerjone is to a certam extent an artist, 
ind a brief glimpse into the training of Japanese 
(hildren will show how this has come to be 
In the Japanese language there is onl} one 
word, “kaku,” for wTituig, drawing, and paint- 
ing From this it is easy to see that writing 
has always been looked upon as one of the fine 
arts At least three or four thousand Chinese 
characters must be learned for daUy use, and 
most of these may be written m several ways 
The student who wants to become a scholar 
must learn twice as many Instead of planing 
his roll of paper upon a table as an English lad 
would, the Japanese student holds it in his left 
hand, he, therefore, mustwnte from the shoulder 
and elbow as w ell as the wrist He uses a brush 
dipped in Indian mk, and his wnting paper, 
being porous, absorbs it immediately, thus 
produemg strength, precision, and grace 
After the art of writing has been learnt, 
painting is the next step For the Japanese 
child, no matter how young he may be, looks 
forward with eagerness to the tune when his 



Japanese temple lantern 


fingers will be sufficiently skilled to paint the 
beauties of the cherry blossom season, the moon 
rising over a pme tree, or the grandeur of 
Fujiyama, the sacred mountam of Japan 
Manv a laborious hour does the young artist 
spend in learmng how to make a smgle stroke 
Over and oxer agam he strives to gam masterx 
of the few bold strokes that represent a nver 
or the straight lines pictunng ram, blades of 
grass, or shoots of bamboo But the pains- 
taking labour is not so tiresome to a Japanese 
child as it would be to an English child 
The love of the beautiful is seen again in 
their fondness for flowers Flower-arrangement 
IS taught as one of the arts, and much tune is 
spent m learning, by twisting, bending, and 
chppmg, to make each blossom and tvng look 

as though it XI ere 
actuallx growing 
The making of 
luiniatiire landscape 
gardens and pic- 
tures out of smooth 
white sand and tmv 
stones on lacquer 
trays is another 
artistic pursuit that 
gives delight to 
Japanese children 



All this has given 
rise to the assertion 
that there are no 
mechamcal arts in. 

J apan, be cause they 
have all been 
raise^ to the posi- 
tion of fine arts 
This IS surely true 
of the work of the 
potter, the wood- 
carver, and the 
craftsmen who 
produce such mar- 
vellous results m 
cloisonne, damas 
cene, ivory, bronze, 
and lacquer 
The potter’s 
wheel, according 
to tradition, was JAPAN’S ARTISTRY 
introduced into top is a. snoed gaud slioTnng a 
Japan from rhmn. eanleii scene in mlaid gold and 

m the 8 th century Satsuma ware. 

A D Five centuries rictorfa t Atun 
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A JAPANESE HOME 

The elry walls of the graceful 
house above are set m grooves 
to slide to and fro and thus cut , 
off or combine rooms The walls J 
are made of waterproof paper 
held by light lattice work The 
beautiful wall panels (right) are 
the chief decorative feature of the 
interior The house belongs to a 
wealthy familyin a Tokyo suburb 

Jater a Japanese potter 
discovered the art of 
glazing Small jars of 
stoneware with broivn 
glazes flecked with black 
were his first production 
In 1698 the Prmce of 
Satsuma invaded Korea 
and brought back with 
him seventeen skilled 
potters, who taught ^ 
the making of a ware ^ 
which was called “ Satsuma ” m his honour 
This IS a glazed earthenware of firm texture, 
much like porcelhm, decorated m colour, and 
with the surface “ crackled ” ]ust perceptibly 
This so-called Satsuma ware is now made in a 
number of Japanese cities and is very popular 
for export trade At the close of the 16th 
century a Korean potter at work in Japan dis- 
covered on Mount Izumi (m Hizen provmce) a 
peculiar clay needed to reproduce the blue and 
white porcelains of China This "Hizon” 


ware, known also as “ Anta,” from the toiwi of 
its manufacture, and “ Imari,” from the place of 
exportation, is today one of the finest wares 
m^e m Japan The two centuries from 1645 
to 1846 were the golden age of Japanese pottery 
During that time the work was carried on under 
the patronage of noblemen and gentlemen of 
wealth, and no expense was spared 
In the museums of Kara and Kyoto may bo 
seen some wonderful examples of the ancient 
wood-carver’s art, m the form of images be- 




JAPANESE ART 


heved to date from the 6th and 
7th centuries ad At the end 
of the 16th century there ^^as 
a new development in wood- 
cutting, m the carved decora 
tions of temples, coloured m 
gold and vermilion, the favour- 
ite Buddhist colours These 
carvings represent flowers, 
birds, angels, and dragons, and 
appear on pillars, gateways, 
ceihngs, and palisades One of 
the feest gems of the wood- 
carver’s skiU IS the “ netsuke,” 
a little figure which is used to 
fasten the cord on a gentleman’s 
sash or the string of his 
tobacco pouch The faces of 
these tiny netsuhes are of won- 
derful expressiveness 
The most notable piece of 
bronze m Japan IS theDaibutsu, 



or Great Buddha, at Kamakura — ^nearly fifty 
feet high The image was formed of sheets of 
bronze cast separately and finished off with a 
chisel In ancient tunes the bronze-maker 
devoted himself almost entirely to the art of - 
makmg images and temple adornments Nowa- 
days he makes ornaments, etc , for sale 
This IS also true of the ivory carver'-and the' 
master of damascene art Instead eff idols the 
ivory-carver is making statuettes, fans, and 
umbrella handles , instead of fashioning Sam- 
urai sword hilts, the worker m damascene is 
devismg fashionable jewelry In the ancient 
art of inlaying steel and iron with silver and 
gold, as m the elaborate enamel-ware known 


COMFORT WITHOUT FURNITURE 
Honoured gutAt m the Japanese home are entertained 
in that daintr comer shown in the top picture A vase 
or other hou^old treasure is place on the platform, and 
the family s prize prmt is hung afrave it Ornament 
and panei are changed as often as the guest repeats his 
visits. Even in hotels the Japanese use little furniture, 
as you see on the left. Visitors sleep on the floors The 
last picture shows why the Japanese need no desks for 
writing — they do their wntmg on the floor 

as cloisonn6, the Japanese workman has 
no supenor m the world 
Lacquer, too, is an art product m the makmg 
of which Japan cannot be excelled The lac 
used IS made from the poisonous resm of a tree 
belongmg to the sumac family It is apphed 
to the wood m thm layers, and after bemg 
dned m a steam chest is carefully rubbed down 
and polished The whole process is repeated 
over and over agamwith great patience, until 
the desired finish is obtained 
Of all Japanese arts, that of colour pnnting 
IS the most admired It mutes the dexterity 
of the wood carver and the skill of the pamter, 
to form an art with power m every line and 
likewise grace and hghtness of touch The 
artist first draws his picture on transparent 
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jasmine 



JAPANESE CARVERS TURNING TUSKS INTO ELEPHANTS 
No elepnants in the arcus world were ever so celebrated as those elephants the Japanese ivory carver has caused by the 
wizardry of his skill to inarch in procession out of an elephant tusk That scholarly-looking gentleman is none other than 
Komei Ishikawa, the greatest ivory carver in Japan and, therefore, the foremost ivory carver of the world 1 The love of 
art IS one of the most distinguishing characteristics of the Japanese, and they carry it into everything The Japanese boys and 
girls, for example, devote the same loving care to malung the letters of theu" alphabet that artists in otter lands do to 
painting or drawing Even kitchenware in Japan is usually a work of art 


paper Then the wood-oarver pastes the draw- 
ing on a cherry-wood block, and dexterously 
cuts away the wood between the lines Finally 
the pi inter mixes his vege- 
table colour with a nco-paste 
and applies it to the engrav- 
ing A sheet of paper is 
placed on the inked block, 
and it IS pressed down by 
nibbing mtli a pad With 
painstaking care a separate 
block IS made for each col- 
our, and colour aftei colour 
IS prmted until the onginal 
conception reappeal's in the 
finished piint 

The supreme triumphs 
of colour printing came 
during the 18th and 19th 
centuries, for that was the 
time when the great mas- 
teis lived — Harunobu, 

Utamaro, Toyokuni, Hiro- 
shige, and Hokusai — ^men 
almost as well known m 
the West as in the East 
Collections of prmts that 



. - Jl/ler 

NAKED FLOWERED JASMINE 
One of tte most popular of all winter flowers, this Jas- 
mine, which grows usually up tte side of tte house, 
blooms all through tte coldest time of tte year Vet 
its sweet-scented, yellow flowers are unprotected by 
any leaves which might shield them from frost or ram 


found their way to Europe m the 19th century i 
aroused great admiration, and had immense , 
mfluence upon artists of the West generally 

The modern school of 
“Inipressiomsm” -nhicli be 
gan in Fi-ance was partly 
inspired by the Japanese 
artist The West, too, has 
had its mfluence upon the 
Eastr Tokyo has a school 
of art where painting lU the 
manner of the West is 
taught by foreign and Jap 
anese artists But recent 
years have seen a return to 
their own native art, with 
a desire to mamtam the fine 
traditions of earlier days 
Jasmine. Hidden 
among its dull green foil 
age, the lovely blossoms of 
the commonest variety of 
this common shi*ub give out 
the sweetest of perfumes, 
and it IS not surpnsmg 
that wherever it grows it 
IS a favourite garden flower 
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JASMINE 

There are over a hundred species of jasmine, 
natives especially of the wanner regions of the 
Old World, and there is at least one South 
Amencan species The Chinese j ellow jasmine, 
Jammum ntidiflorum, blooms profusely durmg 
the winter, long before the leaves have put m an 
appearance The yellow-flowered evergreen 
jasmine {J Jruhcan^, is a delightfully fragrant 
kind , it IS native to southern Europe, 
where another yellow species, J huftixle, is now 
also a well established •^d flower 

The most popular species of all, however, is 
the white jasmine, J officinale, a native of 


JAVA 

Persia and India It is usually grown against 
the house or the garden wall, not only on 
account of its lovely scent, but also because it 
IS a profuse grower, with long, slender and very 
weak stems — ^this last feature is, mdeed, char- 
acteristic of most of the jasmines The height 
of this lovely plant may exceed fifteen feet 
In the south of France and elsewhere round the 
Mediterranean an oil much used m the per- 
fumery trade is extracted from jasmine blos- 
soms , while the Chmese species is used m the 
Onent for scentmg tea, and in Turkey the wood 
is used for making pipe-stems 


‘THE PEARL of the EAST INDIES’ 


'T’hi$ island is called a ** pearl “ for two reasons pot only is it a place of 
great natural beauty, but also its products are of great value to the 
Dutch, in whose colonial empire it is the largest land 


Java* Long ago, legend tells, an aged ruler 
of Java, “ the Pearl of the East Indies,” lay 
dving From his court in the misty mountain 
heights, where grow the oak, teak, chestnut, 
and towering blossom crowned rasamala trees, 
hiB sons set out to search for a balm to heal him 
And man}' and strange were their wanderings 
lake most natives of Java, Gundobl and 
Sukonni had yellowish-brown skm, black hair 
and ejcs, and flat noses Both were dressed 
in tho thin cotton 
trousers and short coat 
of bnght-coloured silk 
that form the usual garh 
in the tropical climate 
of the island 
Up and down the 
cultivated slopes of the 
mountam range stretch 
ing the length of the 
i>lnnd Giindohl climbed 
Ho sought the magic 
balm even in the lava 
beds around the two 
score volcanoes which 
still nimble and breathe 
into tho heavens their 
flame reddened spirals 
of thick smoke 
He journe}ed over 
Jai a's main green clad 
raiines and spark hng 
ri\ ers across praines 
of silver} grass, with 
their great herds of 
deer and through 
bamboo thickets where 
the tiger still roars de- 
fiance at white helmet ed 
European hunters 


He ventured down into the island’s ramv vine- 
draped forests, aUve with mynads of destructive 
buzzmg mseots, and haunted by the fierce wild 
cat, the wild boar, and the rhinoceros 
The sudden coming of night — for at the 
equator there is scarcely any twihght — would 
sometunes find Gundohl feelmg his way through 
some marshy jungle where the *' flymg fox ” 
and other great bats, some measurmg five feet 
across the wmgs, whiz in and out of the tree tops, 

while mischievous 
monkeys hang by their 
tads from the branches 
In the sluggish streams 
of such woods the raven- 
ous crocodde awaits his 
prey, and the innumer- 
able snakes which kill 
Bcorcb of Javanese every 
year twist their slimy 
bodies over the orchids 
and the mosses 
At Inst Gundohl came 
to a river bv which was 
a cave And lo ' out of 
the cave tnpped a beau- 
tiful maiden. Turn 
Patrie, who gave to 
Gundohl the magic balm 
Meanwhile, the weak 
Sukoriiii had grown 
wearv of his search 
Going down to tho sea- 
shore he idled awaa his 
time among the luxuri- 
ant fems and palms 
As ill luck would 
hai e It, be met Gundobl 
and Tuan just as they 
were about to depart, 



ROADSIDE COOK OF JAVA 
Hiough the meals -which this man coohs would not perhaps 
be Tety agreeable to Western tastes, they are thoroughly en- 
joyed by the natives When customers run short he can 
sling his kitchen over his shoulder and move on to a new pitch 
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and — wretched scoundrel— stole the balm and 
hastened back with it to Ins father Contami- 
nated by his touch, however, the balm failed to 
heal the dying old man 
At length, Gundohl and Tuan arrived, and 
when Gundohl apphed the balm his father was 
instantly cured The deceitful SuLorim was 
banished, and Gundohl and Tuan were married 
and later mhented the Kingdom of Java 
TVom this legend 
originated the names 
of the Gundohl River, 
the Cave of Gundohl, 
and the Grave or 
Mound of Sultonni, 
which are still wonder 
spots much visited by 
the Javanese 
Today motor-cars 
speed inland over 
asphalt roads and 
mad-planes fly swiftly 
en route for Holland 
from Batavia, capital rz 
of the Dutch East | 

Indies and a seaport 
of some 440,000 m- 
habitants Soura- 
baya, where Dutch [ 


liouses crowd against Javanese shops, is Java s 
chief port and naval station and is also on the 
air Ime It has 360,000 residents 
Nature has been especially generous to Java 
The long nairow verdant island — 6C0 miles long 
and 40 to 125 miles broad — ^lias an area ol 
48,604 square miles Valuable forests cover n 
fourth of the land Chief of the timber trees is 
the much-pnzed teak Among the many other 
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LIFE on' LAND AND WATER IN JAVA 

frnm thf,r rafts The nets are of stTme or of metal nngs, ana great skui is 
ISimSahng ftem In the foreground", man .s cashng his net tovrards the camera. 


trees is the tall upna 
(native word for 
" poison ”), whose 
bark has a poisonous 
juice m which the 
natives dip tJie tips of 
their arrows 
Tlie noh black soil 
IS prodigiously fertile, 
producing a wealth 
of flowers, fruits, and 
cultivated crops and 
concealing most of 
the villages m lumiri 
ant verdure Tlie 
climate ranges from 
tropical to temperate 
as one ascends the 
mountains In the 
lowlands are the sugar 
and cotton planta 
tions and the flooded 
nce-flelds, ploughed 
by the labour of 
the strange mouse 
coloured buffalo of 
the island A little 
higher are the famous 
coffee and tea planta- 
tions and groves of 
evergreen cinchona 
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This Is the great Bnddhlst temple of Boro Bador, one of the aiehiteetural marvels of the world Strictly speahing it is not a tempie 
hot a hlil snrronnded with terraces of stone, in which are ent in relief thousands of fignres telling of the religion of Bnddha, and in- 
viting inankiad to the higher life On the lowest terraces are scenes of ordinsn life, men fishing, playing music, and so on. As the 
devout Buddhist ascends from terrace to terrace, he beholds the principles of the Bnddhist religion portrayed in symbolic figures 

antn finally at the top he comes to an image of Bnddha himself 



This view taken 
Bidies.” Great 


*“*?**«* of vegetation in that “Pearl of the Bast 
Great palms rise from the river s brink, while farther beck grow teak and npas trees, and cotintless other forest giants* 
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trees which yield 
world’s supply of 


JAV 


a large p^portion of the temple of Boro Budor is probably the We^t 
tobacco, cereil crops pototfeT statues id 

Its population of about 42,000,000 makes Java thrermile? W A ° ^ 

r,d' paopW,reg.o„ 

world The two chief groups of natives-the members of the Mahomedan faith 

distinct The Portuguese were the first Europeans to 
^ ^ Malayan ' '^'itabhsh relations with the natives (about IS'iQf 

race Furthermore, eaeh^of these languages has but^were soon supplant^ bTthe DiSil A 
three complete vocabularies, one use'd m speak mow ruFe the island Holland derives from this 
mg to superiors, one to equals, and one to ‘Volony a considerable portion of its revenues 

The native sultans arc in the pav of 
the colonial government and have 
only nominal authority' A large part 
^of the exports — sugar, tobacco, tea, 
lubber, cinchona, copra, tapioca, pep 
per, cofifee, tunber, tin, and hides— go 
to Holland Petroleum production is 
also unportant The small island of 
Aladuia IB attached politically to Java, 
while Ball, the home of the famous ' 
temple dancing- girls, lies close to its 
Pastel n extiemity 

•fay. Walkmg through a quiet 
English woodland, listening perhaps 
for the notes of some favounte bird 
or heanng the drowsy hum of insects 
you may suddenly bo startled by a 
ventable screaming, a harsh, grating 
noise, as though seveial birds were 
saying veiy unpleasant things to one 
another at once This is the sound of a , 
jay, one of the noisiest of all our birds 
whose voice is but one of the reasons 
for lus unpopularity With other birds 
and \nld creatures he may indeed be 
quite popular — at least w'hen he gives ^ 
the alarm at the approach of anytliing 
strange , but with them, ns well as 
wnth ourselves, he becomes more iin 
popular still when lie takes to egg 
stealing, a habit whioh has justly earned 
him a bad reputation Not only small 
birds, which we welcome as songsters 
and because they eat insects, but even ' 
the protected game-birds suffer from 
the depredations of this villain, sotliat 
the keeper’s hand — and hts gun — ^is 
against him The fruit farmer, too, 
dislikes the jay, for he loves a npo 
apple or pear 

For all that, the jay is common 
wherever there are woodlands, and especially on 
the outskirts of iondon, where there is plenty;^ 
of food and where few natural enemies arff at 
hand And there, too, he may be almoht wcl 
corned, for no one can denj' that he is one of the 
most handsome of birds, with nch, warm chest 
nut as his mam colour and a lovely patch of blue 
and-white oheok on his wungs These little wing 
feathers are much in demand as hat ornamenfs 



THE PERKY JAY IS A NOISY BIRD 
Although he makes a most unpleasant noise and does a great deal of 
damage, the cheeky, handsome jay is forgiven to a certain extent, for of 
all our birds he seems perhaps to have the most humorous ouUook This 
one certainly seems to have seen a joke, for if ever a bird could be said to 
be' laughing he surely is 

infenors Though simple and superstitious, the 
natives are peaceable and mdustnous, nearly 
al' of them being employed on the plantations 
Cock-fights and a sort of Punch and Judy show 
are their thief amusements, and they are 
passionately fond of the weird music of orches- 
tras composed largely of gongs and drums The 
anoient faith was i&nduism, as is attested by 
the many ruins of splendid temples The great 
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The ]ay, like other members of the orovr family, 
makes a nest of sticks, etc , resembling an 
enlarged edition of that of the blackbird This 
IS usually placed m the fork uf a tree, fairly high 
up, and m it are four or -five olive brown, 
speckled eggs If disaster comes upon the first 
set another clutch may be laid 
Jazz, Shortly before the World War broke 
out in 1914 there burst upon an unsuspectmg 
world of sentimental music hall ballads and 
dignified waltzes an entirely new and then verj 
puzzlmg form of popular music, to which the 
name of “ ragtime ’’ was given This, so its 
promoters m London assured their public, wa« 
derived from the genuine folk music of the 
American negroes 

The essence of ragtime (forerunner of " jazz ”) 
was the introduction of syncopation— m other 
u ords, the accented note very often did not fall 
where one expected, and sometimes there were 
accents galore , but most people seemed quite 
satisfied with the new order of tlimgs During 
the War days many an old gramophone in 
the front-bne trenches churned out the first 
popular “ hits ’ of jazz When all was over 
and everyone tried unsuccessfuUj “ to forget ” 
and to recapture pre War peace and pre War 
prosperity, it uas Amencan jazz in strangelj 
perverted and noisv forms that formed tbit 
theme song of the neu era 

Smee the early post IVar jears jazz has toned 
down and dei eloped into “ dance music ’ and 
has been honoured by the attention of several 
“ highbrow ’ composers It is probable, how 
ever, that the most lasting contributions to this 
type of music lia\ e been made bv negro 
musicians hke Duke Fllmgton and Louis Arm 
strong— apostles of “ hot ” music and ‘ swmg,” 
and masters of eccentric instruments like the 
saxophone, trombone, trumpet and tap drum 
Two other Americans who must be mentioned 
are George Gershwin (died 1937), the composer 
of serious works like " Rhapsody in Blue,” and 
Paul Whiteman, the original “ King of Jazz ’ 
Jeans, Sib Jambs Hopwooo (born 1877) 
Only a few years ago astronomy and astro 
physics, the sciences which deal with the 
Heavens, were as closed books to all but the 
most advanced mathematicians And as these 
bved in a kind of world apart, a world composed 
of abstruse theones, intricate formulae and 
complex text-books into which the ordinaiy 
person with an mqumng mind might not enter, 
there was little opportumty for the “man in 
the street ” to glean much knowledge of the 
universe bejond the names of the planets and 
chief stars and constellations There his in- 
formation stopped, and miglit have stopped 
indefinitely, but for the happy arrival of Sir 
James Jeans, almost the first scientist to make 
it possible for schoolboys and grown-ups of 


ordinary intelligence and education to obtain 
a comprehensive grasp of the universe 
Jeans, whose father was a Londoner, was 
bom on September 11, 1877 After a brilliant 
career at Trinity College, Cambndgo, he was 
elected a fellow of his college and in 1904 
appointed lecturer m mathematics From 1905 
to 1909 he was professor of applied mathematics 
at Pnneeton University, USA, rcturmng to 
fill the Stokes lectureship in the same subject 
at Cambridge, 1910-12 From 1919 to 1929 he 
was Socretarv of the Royal Society, of w hich he 
was made a fellow (F R S ), and m 1923 he was 
appointed research associate of Mount Wilson 
Observatory in California 
This bald recital of Jeans’s scholastic achieve 
ments and honours tells us, however, very 
little of the personality and genius of the man 
\ilio has' been umiersally acclaimed one of 
the most forceful and stimulating thinkers of 
the age To appreciate Jeans we must read, 
not necessarily technical works like “ Problems 
of Cosmogony and Stellar Dynamics,” or 
“ Atpmicity and Quanta," but “ Eos," “ The 
Universe Around Us,” “The Mjstenous 
Universe,’ or “ The Stars m their Courses 



SIR JAMES JEANS 

The famous astronomer. Sir James Jeans, is here esanumng 
a giant telescope built at Mount Wilson ObserTatoiy in 
California, where he was a research associate for several 
rears Besides being a great scientist, he is also a popular 
wnter of illuminating hooks on astronomr and physics 
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In “The New Background of Science” (1933) 
Jeans presented a fascinating speculation on the 
nature of the universe, suggesting that it might 
be a thought in the mind of a mathematician 1 
Jefferies, John Richard (1848-1887) 
If you have any interest in literature, or in 
natural history, m the English countryside, or 
in the English classics, you will sooner or later 
come across the works of Richard JeflFeries 
Jefferies passed most of his life in poverty 
He was born near Swindon m Wiltshire, Novem 
ber 6, 1848, and he died at Goring, Sussex, 
August 14, 1887 After a shiftless youth ho 
became a journalist, havmg 
already published a few novels 
which had httle success, and 
specializing in articles on 
natural history and rural life 
His name was made by a senes 
of essays m the “Pall Mall 
Gazette,” ivhich, appearing as 
“ The Gamekeeper at Home,” 
brought home to Londoners, 
perhaps for the first time, the 
poetic beauty and the mter- 
estmg scienMc variety of the 
countryside, besides the great 
knowledge and literary charm 
of their author The same 
characteristics distinguished 
his "Wood Magic,” w'hich came 
out in 1881 In this he made 
his characters — the animals — 
speak and think and experience 
emotion like human bemgs, and 
created the charming character 
of Bevis, the child to whom 
their life was fully revealed 
The style of tlus book, as 
of some of his others, is a most 
effective minghng of prose 
and poetry, for, while written m prose, it r)ses 
to heights of intense poetic beauty and revCals 
imaginative power seldom surpassed in his 
century His contemporaries, however, gave 
Jefferies httle encouragement, and it is only 
smce about 1900 that he has really come 
mto his OAvn Ehs later novels and " The Story 
of My Heart,” a mainly autobiographical revela- 
tion of ardent emotions aroused by the wonder 
of Nature, earned him httle money, and his last 
years were clouded by terrible physical suffering 
as well as by poverty His other books mclude 
“ The Life of the Fields, ” “ Red Deer,” and 
“ Amaryllis at the Fair ” 

Jefferies w'as of an mdependent, stem, and 
unsociable nature towards his human fellows, 
save alone towards children , but as he wan- 
dered on the dowTis and through the woods of 
Wiltshire and Sussex, observmg ammals and 
birds, his character suffered an entire change 


RICHARD JEFFERIES 
A great lover of Nature and a most attrac- 
tive writer, Richard Jefferies wrote books 
on country life which have enthralled many 
thousands of readers 

tluft by Naryartt Thomas J^ational PortraH OaUery 
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Jefferson, Thomas (1743-1826) Bom 
in Virgima, of Welsh descent, Jefferson was 
naturally a bold and fearless thmker, and read 
deeply in the English and French pohtical 
philosopheis Elected to the Virgima House 
of Burgesses m 1769, he won imperishable fame 
as the draftsman of the Amencan Declaration 
of Independence six years later 
In 1800 Jefferson became the thud President 
of the USA, and tned to put mto practice 
his cherished ideas of democratic simphoity 
In general the four years of Jefferson’s first 
administration were years of prosperity , the 
greatest event was undoubtedly 
the Government’s “Louisiana 
Purchase” from Napoleon 
(1803), whereby 1,000,000 sq 
miles of territory were added 
to the USA Jefferson was 
re-elected in 1804 bv an over 
whehmng majonty An im 
portant event of his second 
term was the passage of a law 
forbidding the slave trade after 
January 1, 1808 But over- 
shadowing all else were the 
dififioulties m foreign affairs 
which finally led to the second 
war with Great Bntam 
Jefferson died on July 4, 
1826 — ^just 60 years after the 
adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence In accordance 
with his request this epitaph 
was msonbed on his monument 
“Here was buried Thomas 
J efferson, Author of the Declar 
ation of Amencan Independence, 
of the Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of 
Virgima ” Ho is remembered as one of the 
greatest Presidents of the USA 
Jellicoe, John Rushworth Jbllioof, 
Earl (1859-1936) The Commander-in Clnef of 
the British Grand Fleet at the Battle of Jutland 
igv) was born in Southampton , his father 
was a captain in the Meicantile Marine, and 
his great-grandfather was Admiral Philip Patton, 
who fought bravely with Hawke and Rodney, 
and was Second Sea Lord m 1806, the year of 
the battle of Trafalgar 
It IS small wonder, therefore, that from his 
earhest years he was fond of everything con 
nected with ships, sailors, and the sea After 
a period of schooling at Rottmgdean he entered 
the Navy as a cadet in 1872 On the Britannia 

he passed first mall the examinations Promoted 

to heutenant m 1880, he had his first taste of 
active service trwo years afterwards m the 
Egyptian ivar on H M S Aginoourt, receiving 
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the Egyptian Medal os well as the IQiedive’s 
Bronze Star 

When he proceeded to the Royal Naval 
Academy m 1^3, he again showed great abihty, 
and won the special £80 prize for gnnnery 
Jelhcoe’s third medal, awarded to him in 
1886 by the Board of Trade, was for an act of 
conspionous bravery in attempting to rescue 
the crew of a vessel m a perilous position on 
the sands near Gibraltar The boat which he 
commanded capsized, but fortunately all its 
occupants escaped by being flung up on the 
beach After a spell of work as assistant 
to Captain John Fisher (later Lord Fisher of 
Kilverstone), who was then Director of Naval 
Ordnance, Jelhcoe became commander of the 
Victoria, the flagship of Admiral Sir George 
Tryon When this battleship — ^the pnde of 
the Bntish Navy at the time — ^was rammed 
by the Camperdown off Tnpoh, he was lying 
seriously ill m hia cabin, and had an almost 
miraculous escape from drowning The future 
admiral became Sir Edward Seymour’s Flag- 
Captam and Chief of Staff in the expedition to 
relieve the legations at Peking (1900) He 
commanded the Naval Brigade, and was 
wounded at the battle 
of Peitsang In turn 
Jelhcoe became Naval 
Assistant to the Con 
troUer of the Naw and 
Director of Naval Orel 
nance and Torpedoes, 
and hewasalsoappointed 
a member of the import 
ant committee which 
exammed the question 
of the design of the 
famous Dreadnought 
After a farther period 
at sea Jelhcoe retted, 
as Thud Sea Lord and 
Controller of the Navy, 
to Whitehall, where he 
remamed until his ap 
pomtment m 1910 os 
Commander of the 
Atlantic Fleet In 1912 
he became Second Sea 
Lord, a position which 
he held nntil he was 
given the post of Com- 
mander-m Chief of the 
Grand Fleet at the out- 
break of the World War 
For hiB services at 
Jutland (fought May 31, 

1916), in which the Get 
man High Sea Fleet was 
driven back mto port, 

Jelhcoe was promoted 



JELLICOE— THE HERO OF JUTLAND 
Though Earl JeJUeoe’* tactics at the batUe of JuUand have 
been cnfacued there ts no doubt that hu mam object— the 
dnvmg of the German fleet from the high iea»-waa com- 
pletely achieved, for Germany did not risk another large- 
scale encounter wth the Bntish fleet 
PAolo aiuteU SoullUca 


JBLLV-FISH 

E^mght Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian 
Order, and awarded the Order of Ment In 
November, 1916, he rohnquished the position of 
Commander-m-(jhief and was succeeded by Sir 
David (later Earl) Beatty He was First Sea 
Lord from November, 1916, to December, 1917, 
dunng which tune he instituted the convoy ays. 
tern and augmented mining operations and the 
amung of merchantmen against snbmarmes 
In the following year Sir John was raised 
to the peerage as Viscount Jelhcoe of Scapa m 
the county of Orkney For his valuable services 
he receiv^ a grant of £60,000, and m 1919 he 
proceeded on a visit to the Domimons and India 
to advise on naval matters In the next year 
Viscount Jelhcoe was appointed Governor of 
New Zealand, and m 1926 was created an Earl 
He was President of the British Legion from 
1928 to 1932 The admiral’s two volumes, 
entitled “ The Grand Fleet, 1914-1910 ” and 
“ The Crisis of the Naval War,” are valuable 
contnbutions to the study of the greatest 
conflict in history Jelhcoe died on November 
20, 1935, and was buned m St Paul’s Cathedral 

Jelly-fish. These are amongst the 
ver\ strangest of all sea creatures, for they are 
indeed almost entu-ely 
composed of jelly — m 
some of them there is 
actually 99 per cent of 
jelly, while m none is 
there much more than a 
tenth of any other 
matter 1 They have not 
the least relationship to 
the fishes, nor do they 
resemble them m anj 
way whatever With the 
hydra (gu) and other 
similar simple creatures, 
they help to make up 
the group CoelenUrata 
They vary a good deal 
m size, form and shape, 
despite their unifonmty 
of composition, some 
are seven feet across, 
while others are almost 
microscopic 
When you find a jelly- 
fish stranded on the sea 
shore, andtry to examine 
it, you are looking at the 
adult stage, the last 
chapter of a long story of 
strange development It 
is now a rounded, um- 
brella-shaped obj ect , 
with a number of ten- 
tacles hanging down 
inside the hp of the 
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WHAT JEJ,LY.FISH HAVE TO GO THROUGH 
The business of becoming a full-grown jelly-fish is a complicated process Here we see 
the life history of one of the commonest forms, the Aurelia First, the egg swims 
about as though it intended to stay just as it is But soon it becomes attached to the 
bottom and begins to grow like a plant This is the “ polirp ” stage Soon the top of 
the polyp, carrying the arms, moves up, and another cup-shaped segment is formed, 
and then another and another until there are 13 in all This is the " strobila ’’ stage 
Then the top segment breaks of! and swims away, and in the course of tune turns into a 
real jelly-fish, like the ones you see here Meanwhile the second segment of the 
strobila grows tentacles and splits ofi, and so on until 13 new jelly-fish have appeared 

umbrella, and, -withm them again, a loose rmg of body, round the : 
tissue guarding the entrance to the mouth, and of tentacles (Se 
called the manuhnvm , the mouth is m the buds of a new typ 
middle of the underside where the handle of the little medusae an 
. umbrella would be The tentacles are armed less specialized fc 
mth stinging organs that can paralyse the jelly- polyps in most ca 
fish’s prey, which are then sm ept into the mouth Mention must 
Some of these jelly-fish can stmg powerfully of all jelly-fish, tl 
enough to do serious hurt, should you meet one order Stphonophe 


i\ hen swimming and be unfor 
^ ^^iinate enough to get stung 

^^®re are few other organs of 
L.. interest — except to scientists 

rather strange that 
lowly form of 
^here should be eyes, and 
actually, m one or two species, 
'' advanced devel 

_ ( 5 -Jfa-t opment as to have most of 
la the features found m those 
Wk rtf * vertebiates themselves 

\hf/ I vt. The whole jelly-like " bell ” of 

\ medusa, as an adult jelly 

" f A ^ fish IS termed, can swim b^ 
alternately contractmg and 
^ ^ expanding itself, and that is 

''1 how most of those creatures 
i move through the water — 

' j although they are largely 

moved by the current 
i The development of jellj 
I fish IS a long bnsmess In 
l|f/ “ i those forms that belong to the 
I Jr A ^ I division Scyphozoa the egg 

tW/J y""* < ®®y develop into a medusa, 

I' iiil hand, it 

“®y forna a polyp (from this 
^ other polyps may bud off), 

2* A\ 1,^ j which becomes fixed to the sen 

S bottom , and it may develop 

X root-hke growths (stolons), 

S whence also polyps appear 

y When food is plentiful, ho\i 

? I /jf, ever, and conditions for repro 

^i"® therefore good, 
the cycle illustrated on the 
left occurs, and numerous 
httle medusae are budded off 
and freed to go their own 
ay They are not similar to 
the adult form, and maj'^ pass 
M!S through several stages before 

ROUGH they reach it 

process Here we see li the other great division. 
First, the egg swims Hydrozoa, the medusoid form 
romes attached to the jg jggg unporta nt really than 

Id^'egi^enT if for^edl ‘he polyp form, which becomes 
the strobila ” stage a regular colony of branching 
ae of tune turns into a individuals — almost, in fact, 

iShhlfe'Sp^Lf/ a 

’ Each polyp is a little tubular 

body, round the free end of hich are a number 
of tentacles (See Hydra) But sooner or later 
buds of a new type appear, from -nhich numerous 
little medusae are produced Tliese are of much 
less specialized form than the higher Scyphozoan 
polyps in most oases 

Mention must be made of the most complex 
of all jelly-fish, those which are members of the 
order Sxphonophora These are colonial forms, 
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but, unliko the ordinary pclj-p colonies, they 
float or Buim in the sens and free medusae 
hardly over occur On the other hand, the 
colony may consist of a large number of very 
varied types of polyp all strung together, 
usually m groups, each group containing three 
or four different sorts At the end of the long 
stalk to uhich all these are attached is a Ini^e 
body knou n as the float, 
which drifts along on or 
near the surface and 
which supports all the 
rest of the colony 
This IS the most con- 
spicuous part of the 
orgamsm, and the best- 
known example of its 
functions is in the famous 
“Portuguese man-of-ivar” 
{Physalia) Here the 
float acts ns a sail above 
the surface of the uater, 
whilethc whole colon\ is 
a brilliant blue or orange 
m colour Below the 
float are the groups of 
various organs, and from 
each group hangs down 
a long “ fishing-line," 
covered with stinging 
cells, which kill the crea- 
ture’s prey In this species the stmgs may be 
poworftil enough to kill a human bemg There 
IS no room here to go mto the details of the 
\ arious forms of structure found in these crea 
tures, but you will now realize that the simple 
jelly fish IS much more than a mere lump of 
inanimate jelly 



PORTUGUESE 
MAN OF WAR 
This jelly fish moves along 
by means of the sail 
formed from its upper part. 
Below hang down vanoui 
organs and' fishing lines 


Jenner, Edwakd (1749-1823) How a 
chance remark may alter profoundlj the course 
of scientific thought is well illustrated in the 
life of Jenner, an English phjsician to whom 
mankind must ever remain indebted 
“ I cannot take smallpox, for I have had 
cowpox " This remark, made by a simple 
country gul who was waiting in a doctor’s 
consulting room at Chipping Sodburj , near 
Bristol, led to the discoiery of vacomation, 
and so lessened the incidence of the scourge of 
smallpox which had ravaged mankmd for 800 
3 ears, causing the deaths, on an average, of one 
million people each year 
Dr Inward Jenner, who happened to hear 
this remark m his master’s consultmg-room, 
when he was a surgeon’s apprentice, was bom 
at Berkeley, Gloucestershue, May 17, 1749 
He noted its import, and, pursuing the matter 
further, found that there was a tradition m 
Gloucestershire that people who had contracted 
cowpox through milkmg diseased cows were 
afterw ards immune against smallpox 


JERBOA 

In 1775 he began to inquue more deeply 
mto the relationship and, after many years of 
study, he made the first experiment of vac- 
cmation in 1796 

He mociilated a bov from a cowpox sore on 
the hand of a girl He soon discovered that 
the disease had reallj been mtroduced by the 
Vaccine nrus from the girl 
When the boj ’s arm healed he mociilated him 
mth the germs of smallpox, but, as he antici- 
pated, without an}'' ill effects The inoculation 
of animal cowpox virus had produced a definite 
degree of immumt^ agamst human smallpox 
He now pursued his mvestigition"*, as he him 
Self put it, “ with redoubled ardour ’’ Jenner 
met with many disappomtments and much 
abuse, but the extraordinary and beneficent 
nature of his discovery was soon proved, and 
he lived to find himself one of the most famous 
and honoured men in Europe, and to see small- 
pox disappcanng with the spread of vaccmation 

tferboa.. If you could jump as well as this 
oiinous little ammal, j'ou would think notlung 
of covenng 20 feet or so at a bound Though 
Its body IS but eight inches in length, it leaps 
along at the rate of four feet or so each jump, 



JENNER'S FIRST EXPERIMENT 
Edward Jenner s discoveiy of the possibility of securing im- 
munity from smaUpoz by vaccination bm made his name 
world-famous. This piece Of statuary by an Italian sculptor 
G Menteverde is in the Palazzo Bumco at Genoa. 
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JERBOA, A TINV CHAMPION JUMPBr'' 
This strange little animal, with huge tail and enormous hind 
legs, IS perfectly adapted to leaping about, and in the desert 
regions which it inhabits that is just what the jerboa does 
With its tiny front legs it digs a deep burrow, while its back 
ones can propel it many feet at a time 


JERUSALEM 

If we go even further afield, there are certain 
members of the group Insechvora, such as the 
jumping shrews {Macroscdididae), m which 
just the same thmg has happened All these 
oreatures, too, hve m more or less open, desert 
regions, whether they be true kangaroos or 
their smaller relatives, or rodents from Afn pn_ 
Asia, or Amenca, or insectivores For it is 
onty m such country, where there is firm soil 
and httle impediment in the way of hushes, 
scrub, etc , that the ability to leap far and fast 
18 of much value And in such districts it le 
almost a necessity, for without it the smaller 
creatures would he quite unable to escape from 
any of then numerous foes As it is, we see a 
little animal not a foot long aotually outpacins 
a galloping horse 1 O' P B 

Jerusalem, Palestine “If I Wt 


iMiu It iiroviaes an mreresting example of what with passionate devotion of the holy city from 
scientists call mdopendent evolution For which he was exiled In the Middle Ages the 
tliougli it 18 no relation of the kangaroos, Crusaders, who had toiled the long weary way 
it has evolved, on its oivn account, the same from their homes m Europe to redeem the city 
form for the same purpose a smallish body, of Chnst from Iflahomedan rule, knelt in the 
tiny little front legs that can be tucked right up dust and wept with joy as they beheld from 
f’loso to the chest, and enormously long hmd legs afar the city of their dreams Today Jerusalem 
and tail The tail, in fact, is actually longer still draws hosts of pilgrims 
than the bod}'', and, like that of the kangaroo, Standing on a rocky plateau, 2,500 feet above 
it can be used as a support for the ammal sea-level, m the mountain region of Palestine 
when it is at rest The great hind legs, how- between tlie Mediterranean and the Bead Sea, 
ever, are nearly as long as the 

ottlH ^ 

of Nbrth Amenca, and the 

AfncanjumpmgliaresfPcdcfes), .-x 

all of which show the same watt 

development, although they JERUSALEM S WiULING WAL » a pan ol 

V _ The Wailine Wall, one of the most holy of Jewish ahnnes in Jerusalem, is a pm w 

have m all probability reaoh^ surrounded the Temple, Jews make pilgrimages to it In 

their present stage quite ^f the destruction of the Temple At night drops of dew e*ude from the wall, ana 
indepondently the superstitious tdieve these to he tears shed in sympathy with the Jewish mourn 
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JERUSALEM’S WAILING WALL 
The Wailing Wall, one of the most holy of Jewish ahnnes in Jerusalem, « « part ^ 
the wall which once surrounded the Temple, Jews make pilgrimages to it In miOToW 
of the destruction of the Temple At night drops of dew T™*' “ 

the superstitious believe these to be tears shed in sympathy with the Jewish mourners. 
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JERUSALEM FROM THE TOWER OF DAVID 
The Holy City is here seen from Qie tower ol the mined Citadel ol David, near the Jafia Gate 
In the centre of the photograph is the heaiifaful Dome of the Rock, whidi stands m the middle 
of the Temple area. To the left of it is one of the three footpaths by which the Mount 
of Olives, seen m the background, can be ascended At its summit is the Russian church 
Pikofv A^tritan Colonjt in Jfnualetn 


Jerusalem, as seen 
from tbcneiglibounng 
bills, IS st& as the 
Bible describes it, 

“ beautiful for situa 
tion, the joy of the 
whole earth ” Though 
the name Jerusalem 
means “oily of peace,” 
it IS a natural fort 
ress, and few cities 
have suffered more 
terrible sieges Had 
it not been for the 
lack of water within 
its walls, it would 111 
ancient days have 
been well-mgh im- 
pregnable, for deep- 
cut ravines protect 
it on tliree sides 
Separating it from 
the Mount of Ohves 
on the east and north- 
east IS the Valley of 
Kidron On the west 
and running to the 
south IS the Val 
ley of Hinnom, or 
Gehenna This rav- 
ine was deemed 
accursed m ancient 
times, for here at one 
tune human sacri- 
fices were made to 
the Fhoemcian god 
Moloch, and later the 
bodies of criminals 
were cast out For 
this reason the name 
of Gehenna came to 
mean Hell 
The walls surround 
mg Jerusalem have 
been many tunes destroyed and rebuilt Those 
through which we enter the city today, bv one 
of the eight gates, were built by Sultan Solyman 
the Magmficent m the 16 th century 

Of the splendid Temple, which was the centre 
of worship for all Israel, no part remains stand- 
mg today The “ Wallmg Wall,” where every 
Friday Jews still gather to mourn and pray, 
18 a part of the wall that surrounded the Temple 
erected by Solomon, or may, as many thi^, 
belong to later times A Mahomedan place 
of worship, the Mosque of Omar, now stands on 
the holy spot Eight gateways open into its 
courtyard, witlun which, m the centre of a group 
of bnddmgs, is the Dome of the Rock, a fairy- 
bke edifice exquisitely wrought of marble and 
coloured tiles 


The place m Jerusalem most visited by 
Christian pilgrims is the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, built over the supposed tomb of 
Jesus No man can pomt with certamty either 
to Golgotha, the place of the omcifisioii, or to 
the place of Christ’s bnnal , but for ages men 
have made long pilgrimages to visit these “ holy 
places,” have scored and struggled and died for 
possessionof them, so we cannot look without feel- 
ings of awe andreverence upon the reputed spots 
Franciscan finars tend with loving care the 
place which they beheve to be the Garden of 
Gethsemane Here several ancient obve trees 
are pomted out as the very ones m whose shadow 
Jesus knelt and prayed m anguish Rismg 
above the garden and overlookmg the whole city 
from the east is the Mount of Ohves 
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The streets of old Jenisalem are narrow and 
crooked, but m the suburbs that have grown up 
outside the .walls m recent years there are wide 
tree-lined , streets, gardens and parks, and 
nipdern houses, though these are of monoton- 
ously uniform design The largest now quarter 
lies west of the Jaffa Gate 
The history of Jerusalem goes back to 1600 
B 0 , when, according to the Tell-el-Amarna 
letters, was occupied by the Egjqitians At 
the tune of, the Israelites’ entrance mto Pales- 
tine it was h^ld by the Jebusites, a Canaanite 
tribe David conquered the city and mode it 
the capital of his kmgdom It reached its 
greatest splendour under Solomon After the 
division of the kingdom it remained the capital 
of Judah until desti oyod by the Romans, a d 70 
About AD 130 the Emperor Hadrian rebuilt 
the city and named it Aelia Capitolina Its 
history"^ from this time is obscure until the 4th 
century, when Constantine the Groat, after his 
con vei Sion to Christiamty, gave orders for the 
lecovorv of the holy places and the erection of 


two magnificent churches In 637 Jerusalem 
was captuied by the Moslems It was won by 
the Crusaders in 1099 and held by them until 
1187, when it was reconquered by the Saracens 
Except for brief mtervals Jerusalem remamod 
m the hands of the Mahomedans until it Mas 
captured from the Turks by British forces under * 
General Allenby m 1917 During this period of 
more than 700 years it witnessed many changes 
As a result of the World War, Jerusalem 
became the capital of the mandated territory of 
Palestme, under the protection of Groat Britain, 
and a separate admimstrative district of its 
own The mflux of Jews, especially follomng 
Nazi persecutions m Germany, produced a crisis 
m 1937, when the Arab section of the popula- 
tion demanded Iroin Britain, the mandatory 
power, measure^ to curtail immigration mto 
Palestme Riots and skirmishes between Arabs 
and Jews became so frequent that Britain 
declared martial law (See further under 
Palestine) The population of Jerusalem is 
about 126,000 

the SAVIOUR 

the world*! most wonderful Book, 

Nor mil the first 


The STORY of 

r he greatest story of the world, told tn 

never loses by repetUton any of its beauty or tts truth 

Christmas and the first Easter ever be forgotten 


Jesus Christ, The story of Jesus Christ 
IS the most wonderful the world contains It 
18 the story of One Who lived long ago, 
but Whom the world cannot forget , Who was 
born in a manger and died upon a Cross , Who, 
during His earthly life, w^as despised and 
rejected, but Whose name today is above every 
name, and Who is worshipped and adored by 
multitudes of the human race os them Saviour 
Long before Jesus appeared upon earth, 
men foretold His coming Even in what are 
called pagan lands there was a dim expectation 
of someone nobler than the sons of men appeal - 
mg Especially amongst the J ew's was there such 
an expectation They believed in the commg 
of One "^om they called the Messiah, and 
Whom one of their prophets called Immanuel 

-^od with us , , j a. 

But when Jesus was born they failed ti^ecog- 
mze Him They expected someone far different, 
someone who would come wth outward pomp 
and glory, and, sitting upon a throne, would 
rescue Israel from hei enemies and make ot 

her a mighty nation , ' r t » 

Nothmg could exceed the lowlmess of Jesus 
commgmtotheworld When Joseph amd Mary, 
His earthly parents, went down to the little 
city of Bethlehem to be counted, acoordmg to 
the custom of the country, they found th^ 
every house was fuU, nor could they find a room 
even m the village inn So 
shelter m a stable, and there, that mght, Jesus 


was born, and His mother laid Him in a manger 
In all the world no one knew W'hut a wondrous 
thing had happened, save a few pool shepherds 
watching them flocks by night, who had heaid 
the music of the Angel Host heralding the birth 
of the Son of God 

That very night, too, a new star appeared m 
the sky There were men who watched the 
stars in a country far away, and they said they 
could tell from the movements of the stars what 
was going to happen These wise men were 
called Magi And they noticed this star, and 
after a while set out to journey to the place 
over which it shone, taking inth them pr^ents, 
for they were rich men and they expected that 
the star was meant by God to announce tlie 

coming of a Kmg n 

When they came to Jerusalem, lung Heroa 
heard about them and was told that they md 
come to seek for the young Christ J™ 
born TCiny This news startled Kmg Herw, 
who was a cruel man and thought 
friends were always plottmg against his throne 
So when he learnt that Christ was to be born m 
Bethlehem, he sent for the wise men and told 
them to go to Bethlehem, and if they foun 

the Christ to return ® 

meant, of course, to kill the Christ Child 

So the Magi went to Bethlehem, ^ 

found Mary and Joseph and the Child ? 

Immbir house They knelt and worshipped 
Him, and offered Him them costly presents, 
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JESUS AMONG THE LEARNED MEN IN THE TEMPLE 
And when they had tutfiUed the days, as they returned, the child Jesus tamed behind in J enisalem , and J oseph and His mother 
knew not of iL And it came to pass that after three days they found Him m the Temple in the midst of the doctors 
both hearing them and asking them questions. And all that heard Him were astonished at His understandmg and answers 
This passage from the New Testament (Luke b, 41-47) is here illustrated by Hofmann's famous painting 


and next morning they intended to return to 
King Herod But as they slept they dreamt 
that they were not to tell the king that they 
had found Jesus, so they returned to their oivn 
country by another road 

When King Herod heard of this he was very 
angry, and gave orders that all the children m 
Bethlehem under the age of two years were to 
be killed This is known as the Jlassacre of the 
Innocents Jesus would have been killed also 
if Joseph had not believed m a dream he had 
and gone away mto Egypt with Mary and the 
Child 

And now for a long time we hear verj httle 
about the life of Jesus He returned with His 
parents to Kazareth when the danger was past, 
and there in that httle village amongst the 
hiUs He increased in stature and irr favour with 
God and Man 

Happy would we be if we could know some 
thing about the childhood and boyhood of 
Jesus, but all that is hidden from us Yet we 
must beheve that in His secluded home, where 
He w as patiently preparing for Bhs mighty work, 
His life was foil of peace and content In 


His parables and talks we see how much He 
loved Nature, how He rejoiced m flow ers, and 
how all the visible world contamed revelations 
of truth and beauty 

There is one glimpse, however, which hghtens 
for a moment these early years , it is a ghmpse 
of Jesus in the Temple Joseph and Mary had 
gone on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and, return- 
ing, they missed Him So, going hack, they 
found Hun standing in the midst of a group 
of learned men m the Temple, askmg and 
answering questions, so that all were astomshed 
at His learmng 

At thirty years of age Chnst began to teach 
and preach First of all. He was baptized by His 
cousin, John the Baptist, m the nver Jordan 
Then He suffered the temptation in the wilder- 
ness Jesus knew quite well what His powers 
were , He knew that if He liked He could get 
great fame or glory or riches, and the devil 
tempted Him with those things, but Jesus was 
bent on domg good to others, so He told the 
tempter to he gone Then He collected round 
about Himself a band of men called disciples 
who were his assistants, and with them He 
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went about the country preaching to large passing the cup, He said to Judas who was to 

iiuinhers of people and performing miracles betray Him, ‘^What thou doest, do qmokly ” 

Jesus spoke out, too, agamst the priests and Judas went out, and when Jesus, a short time 

the scribes and the sect called the Sadducees afterwards, also went out to go to the Garden of 

These were the ministers and laivyers and un- Gethsemane and there wrestle with God m 

believers of those days So, although the com- prayer, Judas had all his plan of betrayal ready 
mon people heard Hun gladly, these priests. Coming from the garden Jesus was met by 

InTtnroro oTnl SarlrliinDOD ■ - 'tm tho SOrVantS Of tfac 


AX 

lawyers, and Sadducees 
•were embittered Mul- 
titudes folloived Him, 
and Ho preached to 
them beautiful words 
of comfort — as in His 
Sermon on the Mount 
— and showed them 
nhat life leally was, 
besides healing many 
pool souls of Avasting 
diseases and illnesses 
Por thiee years Christ 
went about the couiitiy 
healing and speaking 
parables — ^that is, tell- 
ing stones— and preach- 
ing the Gospel of Love 
— for that was what 
Ho n as oontinuallv say- 
ing thatwo should love 
one anothei All the 
time the hatred of the 
Scribes and Pharisees 
kept rising, until at last 
it was hardly safe for 
Jesus to show Himself 
When He went to 
Jerusalem to keep the 
feast of the Passover, 
He knew that the end 
was near Enemies were 
close around Him on 
all sides, plotting to 
take His life, and, alas I 
there was a traitor even 
among His disciples 
This was Judas Of 
his character we know 
little, but when the 
enemies of Jesus ap- 
proached him and 
tempted him with a 
bribe of thirty pieces 
of silver to betray his 
Master, he consented 



‘THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD’ 

This oambne by William Holman Hunt represents Jesus 
Christ knocking at the door of the human heart, overgro^ 


High Pnest, who m 
suited Hun and smote 
Him, and at length led 
Hun to the Judgement' 
HaU, where He liad to 
undergo a mock trial 
before the High Pnest 
This person had not 
the pouer to pass any 
sentence on Chnst, so 
he was compelled to 
send Him on to the 
Roman Goi ernor, Pon 
tins Pilate, who was 
greatly perplexed, and 
at first much mehned 
to let Chnst go 
The multitude, how-1 
ever, mcited by the’ 
High Pnest and his 
party, shouted “ Cru- 
cify Ebm, crucify Himi ” 
and Pilate at last 
yielded, and Chnst was 
led forth to be crucified 
Thus was the purest 
Bemg that ever hved 
on earth crucified upon 
the bitter Cross His 
enemies stood round 
and mocked Him, but 
Jesus in the midst of 
His agony prayed that 
they might be forgiven^ 
“ Father,forgivethem,” 

He said, “for they feow 

not what they do ” 

With thisprayeroffor 
giveness Jesus yielded 
up His spirit to God, 
His Father, and on the 
third day He rose from 
the dead and appeared to 
His disciples before m 


-r of the human heart, overgroym -ixio ^ Ho 

with the brambles of sin The original painting hangs in the cending toH , ,i 

chapel of Keble College, Oxford, and a larger replica is now Jjyes in the hearts Of all 
in St Paul’s Cathedral, London Hml, ana tUe 


In a qmet upstairs 

room m Jerusalem, with -which He wields mcreases from genera- 
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‘SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME’ 



One ol the loTthest stories told of Jesus fs m St Mark x. lo-iji i6 • tu v 

should touch them and His disaples rebuked thos^at t them R ^ »« 

tafnttnelyO Tog I FItU Palau riotma vhoto Allaarl 
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! ^he CHILDREN o/ 



MOSES BRINGING DOWN THE TABLETS OF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS FROM SINjW 


Jews* A people scattered ovei the length 
and breadth of the earth for almost 19 centunes, 
and still remaming a distinct race, though mmg 
Img ^vlth the people of many lands, the Jews 
have well been called the 
“eternal people ” We can- 
not speak of the Jews 
merely as an ancient 
people as wo do of the 
ancient Assyrians and 
Babylonians, for they are 
still a hving race, and a 
vital foice m the world 
today Though they num- 
ber only about 15,600,000, 
or less than one-tenth of 
1 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the world, we 
cannot mention any im- 
portant field of human 
actmty without findmg 
many Jews among the 
great names 
The same intensity of 
chai acter that mode Israel 
,an important nation m 
ancient times has given 
Iho Jews of today dis- 
tinction m every department of life For in 
mental and moral traits, and even m form and 
feature, the Jew of today is much the same as 
his forefathers of the days of Solomon and David 
No other civilized people has preserved its 




SCROLL OF THE LAW 
Tills IS the Scroll of the 
Law used la Jewish 
synagogues On the 
right is the breastplate 
worn by the rabbi, and 
on the left the pointer 
with which he follows 
the text In reading the 
scroll, It IS unrolled from 
one roller and rolled np 
on the other 


, 




racial character almost unchanged for so long a 
time , no race has endured greater sUffenngs 
and misfoi tunes , and no race m proportion to 
its size can bon'st of higher or more lasting 
ncliievements and culture 
The history of the Jew" 
begms in a far distant past, 
when their ancestors were 
wandeimg Setmtic tribes 
of the Arabian desert, 
slowly driftmg into Pales 
tine Aocordmg to the 
Bible, the great forefather 
of the race was Abraham, 
who, about 2000 n o , led 
his people forth from Ur 
of the Chaldees into Pales 
tine at the Dmne call to 
found a nation dedicated 
to the service of the one 
God Because he came from 
beyond the Euphrates, 
Abraham was called “ the 
Hebrew ’’ (from a word 
meamng to “ cross over ”) 
Isaac, W'ho succeeded 
Abraham as patriarch of 
the people, had twm sons, 
Esau and Jacob Jacob, whose name was 
changed to Israel, gamed the leadership He 
was followed by his twelve sons, who became 
the heads of the twelve tnbes known ns the 
Israelites Esau founded the Edomites Jacob’s 
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Feeling was bitter between the two kingdoms 
and border wars were frequent Israel was neb 
and prosperous , its land was fertile, and its 
people dwelt m towns But the land of Judah 


JEWS 

fondness for his son Joseph qmckly aroused kmg Onlj Behoboams own tribe of Judah, 
the jealousy of the other brothers, and they together with the httle tnbe of Benjamin, 
oecretly sold him as a slave to some merchants remained faithful to the house of David From 
on their way to Egypt But Joseph rose to tho that time on (about the 10th century bo) the 
position of Prune Minis ter of Egypt land of the Hebrews was divided mto two 

After a time, because of famine m Palestine, kmgdoms — ^the northern one bemg known as 
Jacob and Ins sons came to Egypt to buy gram Israel, and the southern as Judah 
Through Joseph’s influence they and their 
famihes were given land, and there they re- 
mamed for generations, enjoyung prosperity and 
greatly morcasmg m numbers But m after 

years, acoordmg to the Bible account, - 

the Egyptians became jealous of the 
Israelites and made them slaves under 
cruel taskmasters 

From this oppression they were 
delivered by Moses and led back to 
Palestine, or Canaan, “ the Promised 
Land,” which was then inhabited by a 
highly civilized Semitic people called 
the Canaanites Before this time the 
Israehtes had been a wandermg shep- 
herd people, now, under the laua 
established by Moses and the influence 
of Canaamte civilization, they gradu- 
ally grew mto a strong nation 
Moses was succeeded by Joshua, 
who led the Israehtes across the nver 
Jordan, takmg possession of the land of 
the Canaamtes and dividmg it among 
the tribes Levi, the pnestly tnbe 
(whose members were called Levites), 
was given no land, for its members 
were to dwell among the other tribes 
as rebgious leaders Joshua won many 
victones against the Canaamtes, but 
the Israelites were still sorely harassed 
by them and other warlike tnbes, 
especially the Moabites, the Ammon- 
ites, and the Philistines 
To lead the people dunng these 
troublous tunes, officers known as 
“ judges ” were appomted Among 
the most famous of these were the 
warrior Gideon, the woman-judge 
Deborah, and Samson, who performed 
marvellous feats of strength In the 
time of the prophet Samuel the people BLOWING THE RAM’S HORN 

decided that they must have a stronger To remind the Jermh people of the approach of the Sahhath, the “shofar, 
form of government, and demanded a v Friday evenings This photograph shows’ a 

kmg For tbs office Saul was chosen Yem^tes are a 

TTo iinitjirl t 1 X je WISH sect wtudt settled down in Arabia, and claim to be descendants 

He um^ the tnbes of Israel mto a of the tribe of Gath Many of them are now returning to Jerusalem, 
strong ivingaom and non many hnl *-ntrinn coiohb i» Jcnuainn 

K f°fi? Jonathan was stony and sterile , Jerusalem was its only 

DaSS lo tSn °““^i the P^mes large town, and most ^f its people still clung to 

was at length established throughout the ?and encra nin.. .1 

Under his son Solomon the kmgdom reached 
its ^eatest prospenty and gloiy When Solo- 
mon’s son Rehoboam ascended the throne the 
ten northern tnbes revolted and made Jeroboam 



— also arose b^ause the town dwellers 
of the north adopted heathen worsbp 
Jeroboam forbade hw people to worsbp at the 
temple m Jerusalem, and mtroduced idolatrous 
practices Under his siiceessora the countri 
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went fi om bad to worse Finally, in 722 b o , the 
Assyrians captured Samaria, the capital, and, 
driving off the mass of the people into slaveiy, 
put an end to the kingdom of Israel The ten 
tribes were thus lost to history Their place 
was taken by Assyrian colomsts, who, mmgling 
and mtermarrying with such Israehtes as were 
left, formed the people known as the Samantans 
The httle kmgdom of Judah endured for more 
than a hundred years longer, though its position 
between the powerful states of Egypt and 
Assyria exposed it to repeated invasions For 
the most part it remamed faithful to the ancient 
religion Under Emg Hezekiah Jerusalem was 
strengthened, and an attack of the Assyrian 
aimy under Sennacherib was driven back 
King Josiah was slam in a battle with the 
Egyptians, and Judah was forced to pay tnbute 
to Egypt The weakened kingdom finally fell a 
prey to the Chaldeans, who had become the 
great world power Jerusalem was captured by 
Nebuchadnezzar in 686 b o , most of the people 
were carried away mto exde m Babylon, and the 
once flounshmg kmgdom of Judah became a 
wilderness, as the prophets had foretold 
It was now that the word Jew, wlueh onginally 
meant an mhabitant of Judea, was applied to all 
the members of the Hebrew race 

The Return to Jerusalem 
After about 70 years the Chaldean Empne 
was overtlirown by the Persian king Cyrus, who 
permitted the Jews who so desmed to return to 
Jerusalem and rebudd the temple Later Ezra 
the Scnbe led another band back to Jerusalem, 
and brought about a great rehgious awakenmg 
A few yeais later Nehemiah, a Jew, w s ap- 
pointed governor of Judea, ond m this position 
was able to do much for lus people Durmg 
this period the writmgs contamed m the Hebrew 
Bible weie collected and arranged 

After the conquests of Alexander and his 
death (323 B o ), the Ptolemies of Egypt ruled 
Judea for about a hundred years, and then it 
fell into the bands of Syria The Syrian 
Antiochus Bpiphanes outraged the feelings of 
the Jews by sottmg up idols and ordering 
the people to worship them The aged priest 
Mattathias then raised the flag of revolt, and 
under the leadership of his five sons, knoum as 
the Maccabees, the Jews defeated the Syrian 
army, and won their mdependence (130 B o ) 
Before long, however, the people became 
divided mto parties, or sects, such as the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees A dispute arose 
between two claimants to the throne, and Rome, 
with whom an alliance had been formed, was 
called upon to act as arbiter ^e Roman 
eeneral Pompey took advantage of the situation 
to make himself master of ^rusalem and foice 
the Jews to pay tiibute men Julius Caesar 
came mto powei he placed a foreign ruler. 


Antipater the Idumean, over Judea Anti 
pater’s son and grandson ruled from 37 b c to 
AD 39 Under the Roman governors who 
followed there were fiequent msurrections, cul 
minating in the great Jewish war of A D 66 
After a long siege the Roman general Titus, 
afterwards emperor, took Jenisalem m ad 70, 
burned the temple, massacred thousands of 
Jews, and enslaved thousands of others 
The Nation Scattered Abroad 
The Jewish nation was destroyed, but not 
their spirit Dispersed throughout the world, 
they established synagogues wherever they 
went, and then rabbis, or masters, continued 
the teachmg of the law The very fact that they 
W’eie dwelling among strangers made them 
clmg with greater tenacity to the very letter 
of this law', folloiving it m every detail of 
then Jives Even then food must be ios/ier, 
that 18 , “ clean ” accordmg to the Mosaic law 
But it wBS only at the cost of terrible suffering 
that the Jew s remained faithful to then religion 
Then history, fiom the time of the dispersion 
until recent times, is, for the most part, a long 
succession of persecutions In many places 
they were forced to live m crowded quarters 
called gJtelhs and compelled to wear a distmguish- 
mg dress They w'ere not allowed to ovna land 
Tradmg and money-lendmg were the only 
pursuits open to them The shrewdness which 
many of them developed became a reproach 
to the whole race For a long time they were 
deprived of pohtical and educational privilege 
in most European countries, and wore exposed 
to the violence of mobs that time and again 
rose against them, massacrmg men, women, and 
children Wherever httle Jewish colomes existed, 
m fact, the fear of a sudden outburst of hostUe 
feeling hung over them In Russia the Jews 
were forced to hve m a restricted area called 
the " Pale of Settlement ” They were ongmaUy 
admitted by Peter the Groat, but weie expell^ 
by the Empress Elizabeth m 1743 Catherine U 
agam allowed them to enter, and Alexander i 
also extended his protection to them 
Jewry m Modem Times 
In many countries, Jews today enjoy equal 
rights wdth other citizens, although a violent 
outburst against the race broke out m Gernwny 
m 1933, and many fled the country , m othe 

countries, too, an mtensely 

soonei or later tends usuaUy to turn its activities 

to persecution of the Jews - 

The persecutions which the Jews have sm- 
fered ctmsed many of them to look wuth lon^^ 
eyes at their former home m Palestine, and to 
hope that the Jewnsli state might be restor^ 
m the Promised Land Out of this d^ire and 
hope has grown the Zionist qS 

of course, ^possible to bring all the 

baok to Palestme. and tto 
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maiontv are content to d\\ell in then- present animals They are suppos^ to have been 
homes But it is the purpose of the Zionists made out of smokeless fire long before Adam 

* ' was created, and to have dwelt in desert places, 

lurking near Heaven to leam its secrets The 
Koran, the sacred book of the Mahomedans, 
says that there are good jinn and bad jmn 


to pronde a home for the oppressed Jews in 
Palestine (q v ) 

It would be impossible to name all the Jews 
who have won distinction m modem tunes 
In England, Disraeh rose to the position of 
Prime Minister, and Rufus Isaacs, later Marquess 
of Beading, became Viceroy of India Lord 
Samuel, philosopher-statesman, is a Jew, and 
another present day Jewish minister 
IS Leslie Hore Behsha In German) 
we find such great leaders of the 
people as Fernand Lassalle and 
Karl Marx , m France, Gambetta, 
the famous statesman, and in 
Russia, Trotsky 

From ancient times Jews have 
shown their ability as scholars, 
scientists, and philosophers The 
name of Albert Einstem will go down 
to posterity as one of the greatest 
physicists ^own to science Henri 
Bergson and Fehx Adler, as leaders 
of thought, may be counted among 
the successors of Spmoza and Moses 
Mendelssohn, while Heinrich Hertz 
has n on fame through his discovenes 
in electricity and magnetism 
Among countless Jewish writers 
are the poet Heme, one of the great 
est lyno gemuses of the 19th cen 
tury , Berthold Auerbach, the novel 
ist, and Ludwig Fulda, the dramatist, 
both prominent among German 
writers , Israel ZangwiU, writer of 
plays and stones of Jewish life , 
and the cntic, Georg Brandes 
In music the Hebrew race has 
shown special gemuB The composers 
Felix Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, and 
Offenbach , the pianist Rubinstem, 
and the violimst Joachim are im 
mortal names , while Mischa Elman 
and Jascha Heifetz are celebrated 
names of more recent tunes Among 
great Jewish actors and actresses 
are Rachel, Bernhardt, Nazimova, 
and Mosoovitch There have been, 
cunously enough, some famous 
Jewish boxers, but it is in the his 
tory of money and finance that we find the 
greatest number of noted Jewish names, of 
which Rothschild is most famous of all 

Jinn. The Mahomedans beheve that there 
18 a race of spirits or supernatural bemgs rank 
mg between men and angels, called jinn or 
genu ("_Geme ” is the sin^ar of “ genu,” and 
Jinnee ” is sometimes used as the singular of 


If once you knew the right way to manage 
them, the jinn became your willmg slaves and 
would do everything they possibly could for 
you Magicians always had jmn to help them 



KING DAVID DRIVEN FROM ZION 
One ol the bitter inadents in the hfe of King David was the revolt against 
him of bis third son Absalom, after they had been fuUy reconciled. David 
forced to flee from Jerusalem, and here a Btbhcal illustrator, G Rochegrosse, 
shows the stricken king pasang over Jordan to take refuge in Mahanaim. 
aevlcslsn lllutlratrd Prtat ieract 


In the Arabian tales jmn often appear as 
slaves of people who hold some power over 
them When you read the famous “ Arabian 
Nights ” (qv) j ou find many stories about 
jmn A very well-known jinn mentioned there 
is the one that appeared whenever Aladdin 
rubbed his wonderful lamp or the magic ring 
'"tU remember that when Aladdin uas 
“jinn ’) Jmn appear either as very ugly or very imprisoned in the dark cave by the stranger 
beautiful men or women, or else in the form of who claimed to be his uncle, a jinn appeared 
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JOAN OF ARC 

SAINT & SOLDIER-MAID OF ORLEANS 

Pyle mil never grow tired of disputing the tiuth of Joan of Arc’s clam 
to have heard the voices of angels But there is no dispute about her 
courage and achievements as a fighter for France 

This 18 the eastern France , and her father, Jacques d’Aro, 
^ 7 of Arc— Jmnne d Aic, was a well-to-do peasant proprietor, oiraing a 

ns the^ench call her— the girl heroine who farm on the outskirts of the village His 
conquest m tho fiist half of daughter never worked in the fields, but helped 
tlie I6th century Her home Avas at Domr6my, her mother in the home inth the spmnma, 
in tho vallev of the river Meuse, in north weaving, and other household duties 

Energetic, good-tempered, and 
kind-hearted, Joan was a general 
favourite in the village But often 
hei heart was troubled by what she 
heard of the sad plight of her bo 
loved land For many long years 
it had been wasted Avith war, and 
noAv the Avhole northern half was 
m the hands of the English and 
their ally, the Duke of Burgundy 
Its young prince, Charles VII — 
called the Dauphin because he had 
not yet been crowned king at 
Reims — was without money, 
armies or competent generals, and 
moreover, expected shortly to lose 
that part of Franco which still 
remamed m his hands 
■\Vhen Joan was thirteen, she 
became devoutly leligious Lov 
ing quiet and solitude for medita 
tion, she often took the dog and 
watched her father’s little flock ol 
sheep, irhilc ihe w'orked an altai 
cloth Avith the exquisite einbroid 
eiy which, afterwards, w'as to oc 
cupy her dark days in prison 
On tho breery hillside, m tho 
orchard, and as she knelt befoie an 
image of the Virgin m the village 
church, Joan began to hear heaven- 
ly voices and to sec visions — of 
Saints Margaret and Catherine, and 
of the archangel Michael, patron 
saint of tho Soldiers Their message | 
was that she should go to thej 
Dauphm, lead his troops to vio-' 
tory, and free France of the m- 
vaders Her sorrowful family and 
the village priest tried to dissuade 
her, thinkmg her distracted, but 
she was determined to obey the 
voices And such is the poiver of 
consecration that she overcame 
the opposition of officials, bishops, 
JOAN RECEIVES THE SWORD OF ST MICHAEL the Dauphm, 

This picture, from a French pamang, iUustrates the story that Joan of Arc , . belief in her mission 

received a sword from the Archangel Michael, with the message that she should oeuei in uei uuoa 

lead the French troops to victory and free France of its invaders Now, clothed m SnllliDg armo , 
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and bred m a little French village. At *»* *‘"}* m wL »vea her opportunity Clad m armour she placed herself at toe 
them that she felt her caU f of Or^r JoM was afterward" tahen prisoner ^d humed as a witch, but 
head of toe French » *«" 

Painted speciaPj /or t&w inorl by Dodley Tia.NA'tT j 
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MEMORIALS TO JOAN OF ARC 

J OAN OF ARC was born nt Domrenn, 
n Mllngc of Eastern France, in tlic 
department of Vo'^ges , it is now known 
ns Domrtmj la Puccllc (la Pucelle being 
French for the maid) 

Ooinroniv’s present |)opulation is onh 
a little o\cr250, but every ^ ear tliouaancU 
of sightseers make pilgriiiingcs there to 
«cc the bouse in wliicli Joan was born in 
1412, the actual room is shown below 
0^er the door arc the Rojal Anns of 
Fninei and tlic inscription “ Vne Labour 
Vive Ic Roi Loins" (Long Ino work 
long Inc King Loins) It is a very 
humble house judged bj our modem 
standards for Join’s parents were but 
siinp'e iicasaiit farmers who iieier in 
then wildest dreims saw Jo in rogaiiiiiig 
the throne for her king and loi\ing a 
name that is one of the most illustiious 
in histor> In the centre of the room in 
wliicli she was bom is a statuette of the 
Maid llie statue of Join on the right 
the work of Princess Jlano of Orleans, 
stands outside the Town Hall of Orloins 






rhis sttmng patatme by Lenepveu depteti the scene C7lueh marked in May 1429 the turning pomt ot the Hundred Years War 
Joan of Arc, holding high her white banner embroidered with the Iibes of France is leading the men of Orleans against the 
English, who were in possession of the forts that commanded the aty of Orleans. Joan s standard was looked upon as an omen of 
Tlctory ‘ When it touches the walls, she had said, we shall surely enter And so it was The English were driyen from 
the forts and Orleans was again free after a 'er n months st^e. 
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JOAN OF ARC 

and with the golden-lilied banner of France 


JOFFRB 

waving above hlv head, she led enthuslSc Prologue and 

army to the relief of the walled city of Orleans Ef nf 

S S oc U. s»» 

'^”■5 ?bo » "oW « a MS,^‘lnd‘uplS& 

to test whether his righteousness ivill 


But 


attacks she sent the enemy flying This was 

•“ t-Se‘°„^tlrana 

— — — — — , His friends tell him 


kings of France were 
always crowned 
Joan now regarded 
her mission as finished, 
and begged permission 
to return to her home 
She declared her un 
fitness to remain at 
the head of the army, 
since her heavenly 
“ voices ” had de 
serted her The king, 
however, persuaded 
her to remain, and she 
marched to drive 
away the Burgundians 
who u ere besieging 
Compiigne Here she 
was defeated, taken 
prisoner, and sold as 
a pnre of war to the 
English Foi months 
she was kept in a 
gloomy prison in the 
Norman city of Rouen, 
and was subjected to 
shameful indignities 
and a long trial 
Delivered to her 
enemies, and aban- 
doned to her fate by 
an ungrateful king 
and courtiers, she de- 
fended herself in her 
trial with great skill 
and courage In the 
end she was convicted 
of witchcraft and heresy, and was burned at the 
stake m May, 1431 On May 16, 1920, nearly 
600 years later, she was canonized, i e enrolled 
in the list of Catholic saints The immortal deeds 
and piteous death of “ the Maid of Orleans ” 
have inspired sculptors, painters, and poets for 
five centuries — G B Shaw’s “ St Joan ” is 
one of the great plays of the post-War era — 
while to France she has been for long the 
nation’s best-loved heroine 
Job. The most subhme treatment of the 
great mystery of human suffering is given m 
the Book of Job m the Bible In digmty and 



‘ PAPA ’ JOFFRE, HERO OF THE MARNE 
This IS the great simple-hearted citizen of France whose patience, 
courage, and skill achieved the glorious victory on the Marne. 
The solders who won this battle for him gave him the afiectionate 
nickname “ Papa," to express their appreciation of his paternal 
care for them and their trust in him 


that this suffering has 
come through sin 
But Job refuses to 
believe it is punisli 
meat for wrong-domg , 
he ones out to God for 
some other erpJana 
tion Filled with pain 
and doubt as Job is, 
he still has not lost his 
faith m God “I know 
that my Redeemer 
hveth,” he says, and 
at last God, speakmg 
out of the wlurlwmd, 
answers him Job bows 
m submission, realizing 
thatthegreatmystenes 
of life are beyond 
Man’s understanding 
Joffre, Joseph 
Jacques Cesaibe 
(Pron zho'-fr) (1862 
1931) One of the most 
beloved French Com 
manders-m-Cliief uns 
“Papa” Joffre, “the 
Victor of the Marne,” 
who baited the over- 
whelmmg rush of the 
German armies m 1914 
and saved Fans and 
France Marshal Joffre 
was of very humble 
origin, his fathei bemg 
a maker of wme casks 
in the extreme southern 
boy was sent to the 


part of , France The 
famous Ecole Polyteohmque m Pans, where he 
prepared himself for a rmbtary career But 
before he had finished his education he was 
called to arms m the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870 71, and at the end of the disastrous 
siege of Pans he saw the victorious Germans 
march into his beloved city 
The young soldier never forgot that scene, 
and he spent the next 40 years in makmg him 
self and France ready, should the Prussian foe 
strike agam Joffre saw many years of service 
m the IVenoh colomes m Afnca and Asia 
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Wien the World War broke out in 
1914, Joffre was made commander of 
all the French forces on the Western 
front In the face of the orushmg on- 
slaught of the German army through 
Belgium, he ordered his troops to 
retire mile after mile mto France 
Then the clanon call went forth (Sep 
tember 6, 1914) “ Soldiers, we are 

attaokmg Advance as long as you 
can When you can no longer ad- 
vance, hold your position When you 
can no longer hold it, die 1 ” The 
result was the victory of the Marne 

Created a Marshal of France, Jofire 
IV as removed from the active supreme 
command m 1916 as the result of the 
necessity of trying other tactics and 
other men m the supremo task of 
defeatmg the German armies 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
Few cities have developed so rapidly, 
so majestically, and m so orderly a 
fashion as tins “ City of Gold ” on the 
African veld Fifty years ago peace- 
ful Boer farms occupied what today is 
the most thnvmg hive of mdustry m 
the Dark Contment Situated 6,735 
ft above sea level on the famous Wit- 
watersrand (“Ridge ofWhiteWaters”), 
which produces one-hah of the world’s 
yield of gold each year, Johannesburg 
IS a city hteraUy “ bom with a gold spoon m 
its mouth ” Mimng engmeers have determined 
the existence of a gold " reef ” 61 mdes long and, 
apparently, hmit^ m depth only by Man’s 
abiUty to reach the deepest levels 

Johannesburg has broad straight streets 
covermg 82 square miles, many handsome 
pubhe, business, and private buildings, and 
dehghtful suburbs These he, m general, to 
the north and east of the city, while the nuning 
area is in the south It is the largest com 
meroial and mdustnal city in South Afnca 

Of its huildmgs, among the most attractive 
are the Town Hall and Mumcipal Buildmgs, 
which were opened m 1916 and cost about 
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C J Uomer 

WICKED KING JOHN 

This is the effigy of Eng John that surmounts his tomb in Worcester 
Cathedral Even at his death no one had a good word to aay for him for 
bis reign marks one of the least honourable periods of our nation’s history 


STREET IN BUSY JOHANNESBURG 
It is difficult to realize that a city like ‘ Joburg as Johannesburg is popu- 
larly called, could spring up Where formerly only pasture lands extended, in 
one man’s hfeiime. Yet it was only in i886 that the city was founded 
duruig the first great “ gold-rush This street (De Villiers Street) and 
many like it throughout the aty, are thus the creation of fifty years 
rSelo Soils X/rieaa Rallirav* and Hartionrf 

£450,000, the Umversity of the Witwatererand, 
the Mumcipal Art Gallery, the Law Courts, 
and the Fo'^ Office, which has a 200 ft frontage 
and a clock tower 106 feet high 
Founded late m 1886 and named after 
Johannes Rissik (then surveyor-general of the 
Transvaal), follovnngthe discovery of the Band 
gold reef in the previous year bj a mason 
employed by a Dutch farmer, Johannesburg 
has grown with astonishmg qieed At first a 
part of the mdependent Boer Republic of the 
Transvaal, after the Boer War (1899 1902) it 
became a Crovra Colony under the Bntish 
flag, and later, m 1910, a part of the Umon of 
South Afnca An Empire Exhibition was held 
at Johannesburg m 1936 to mark the 
city’s jubilee Its population is about 
519,000, of whom many more than 
half are whites 

John , King op Enolahd (1167- 
1216) Vicious, shameless, and un 
grateful. King John holds the title 
of the worst English king 
He was nicknamed “ lackland ” 
because his father, Kmg Henry II, 
gave him no possessions on the Con- 
tment, although all his elder brothers 
had received such grants Later he 
was endowed with castles, lands, and 
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revenues on both sides of the Channel John 
showed his chninctenstic ingratitude and spite 
by joining Ins brother Richard tlie I^ion- 
Heai ted in conspiring against their father, and 
it was the discovery of this treason that bi ought 
tlio old king to his grave When Richard 
became king he confirmed John in his pos- 
sessions anti added others , but John, m turn, 
tonspired agamst Richard during the latter’s 
absence on the Third Crusade 

On Richard’s death m 1199 the barons chose 
John to bo king, despite the claim of his nephew 
Arthur, tlie son of another brother, Geoifiey, 
Mho had died some time before Two French 
pro^nnees took up arms in young Arthui’s 
support, but he himself fell mto tlie king’s 
hands and was murdered by John’s commands 
In a war ivith the kmg 
of France, John hst all 
his French possessions 
except Aquitaine 

Then came a quarrel 
mth Pope Innocent III 
over the nomination 
of Stephen Langton as 
Archbishop of Canter 
buiy John’s resistance 
was broken at lost by 
the Pope’s threat to 
depose him and by the 
gioivmg disaffection of 
his subjects He not 
only lecoived Langton 
as archbishop, but ho 
abjectly agreed to hold 
England as a fief from 
the Pope and to pay a 
yearly tribute IVhile 
John M'as absent on 
the Contment, seeking 
to regam lus forfeited 
fief of Normandy, the 
barons of England 
umted to resist the 
tyrant’s rule J ohn met 

the barons at Runnymede on June 16, 1216, 
and put the royal seal upon the Great Charter 
(See Magna Caita) 

But John had no intention of abidmg by Ins 
grant He raised an army and harried with fire 
and sivoid the estates of the barons, who in 
despair offered the croivn to Louis, son of the 
French kmg Louis landed mth a great army, 
and received the submission of a large part of 
England But while the issue M'as still doubtful, 
John died suddenly oi a fever at Neivark 
Johns, CHABliEsAl.E'tANDEE (1811-1874) If 
you are interested m flou ers or trees, you are sure, 
sooner or later, to come,ACross the books of 
this naturalist For though they are now out 
of date, and superseded by newer, more accurate 
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AMY JOHNSON 
‘ Amy ' ' first flew into fame with her solo flight to Australia in 
1930 , since then, she has broken record after record in the air 
Above IS the famous airwoman at the controls of her Puss Moth 
in November, 1932, before taking off for the Cape, which she 
reached in 4 days 6 hours 


JOHNSON 

w orks, they mil always remam as classics in the 
literature of their subjects Thoir author, too, 
provides an example of that typically English 
school of Nature-MTiters who found “world 
enough and time ’’ m the country parsonage or 
on a short excursion on holiday from business to 
make observations on which many notable 
books and reputations were founded 
Few can have led a much less interesting life 
than Charles Alexander Johns — a West Country 
schoohuastor Heentored the Church m 1841, but 
became a schoolmaster, first at Holston, where 
one of his pupils was the great novelist and poet, 
Charles Kingsley, whom Johns inspired mth his 
own love of Nature, more particularly of botany 
Next he moved to Wmobester, where he opened 
his own piivnte school, Wmton House There 

he remamed until his 
m \ ' death on June 28, 1874 

k \ \ Yet life held nobler 

and richer thmgs for 
Johns than the prob 
lems of teaching and 
feodmg hiB youthful 
charges His mind was 
uplifted by the beauties 
andawodbythewonder 
of Nature wherever 
he turned In the re 
strained style of his 
books the mind of the 
true Nature-lover can 
alw ays he soon at work 
Read them for yourself 
— ^there are plenty to 
choose from “Flowers 
of the Field ” (a classic 
of botany) , “ Forest 
Trees of Britain ’’ , 
“ Rambles m the Coun- 
try”, “First Steps to 
Botany ” , " Birds’ 

Nests”, “Buds of the 
Wood and Field ” , 
and “Sea Weeds” 
Johnson, Amy (born 1904) On May 6, 
1930, a young woman, who had started flying 
only eighteen months before, stepped quietly 
mto a httio second-hand aeroplane, called Jason, 
at Croydon Aerodrome, and started on a solo 
flight to Australia 

After havmg taken her degree of Bachelor of 
Arts at Sheffield University, Miss Amy Johnson 
found teachmg and secretarial work rather too 
slow' and monotonous, so took up flymg, hemg 
the first Englishwoman to gam a grouna 
engineer’s licence She then decided thatjUe 
would attempt to beat the record of 
Hinkler, who m 1928 had flown 
Australia m 16|- days In that 
successful, but she reached 
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nineteen and a half days — a most remarkable 
achievement m the circumstances, and one 
which immediately brought her world>\nde 
fame She received the hearty congratulations 
of the King and Queen on “ her wonderful and 
courageous achievement,” and was made a 
Commander of the Order of the British Empire 
The darmg aMator was well ahead of the 
record until she reached Rangoon, where she 
missed her waj, and had to make a forced 
Inndmg Her little Moth ’plane toppled into a 
ditch, and she was compelled to wait untfl the 
damage to the machine was repaired After 
wards she encountered gsles and tropical ram, 
which forced her aeroplane so low when crossing 
the shark-infested Java Sea that it almost 
touched the waves Then she had to climb over 


disappomtment and failure His father lost 
most of bis money, and the son found that 
the family poverty made it impossible for 
him to continue bis studies at Oxford and take 
his degree He fell m love and married, at the 
age of 26, Mrs Porter, a widow 20 years older 
than himself, who died in 1752 With the aid 
of his wife’s small fortune Johnson set up a 
school for young gentlemen near Lichfield But 
the school failed after a year or two, and Johnson 
set off for London to seek his fortune With him 
went David Garrick, his favourite pupil 
The early days in London were so full of 
hardship that years later Johnson is said to 
have burst into tears on recalling them He 
wrote Parliamentary reports in the disguised 
manner which was usual before verbatim 


cloud-capped mountains before 
she sight^ the Tuuor Sea 4t 
lost, on the afternoon of May 24 
Jason was brought to rest on 
Australian soil and Miss Johnson 
had completed the first woman’s 
solo flight from England to the 
Afitipodes, over 10,000 miles 
In the following vear, Amy 
flew to Japan and back with a 
compamon, and in 1932 ftom 
England to Cape Town alone in 
4 days 6 hours, and in 1936 again 
made a there-and back flight m 
just under eleven days, beatmg 
the record in each direction 
Miss Johnson married the famous 
pilot J A Mollisou m 1932, and 
crossed the Atlantic with him in 
July, 1933 

Johnson, Samuel (1709- 
1784) The unique position which 
Samuel Johnson held among 
English men of letters and 
scholars of discernment was due 
18 much to mtelleetual mtegnty 
as to wide erudition, his was 
in large measure a triumph of 
vigorous audnpnght jiersonabty 
In the w ords of Lord Brougham, 
“ Johnson was a good as he was 
a great man , and he had so firm 
a regard for virtue that he wisely 
set much greater store by his 
worth than by his fame” 

As a boy m Lichfield, where 
he was bom, Johnson gave early 
promise of the powers of m^Ti d 
which were one day to make him 
the literary dictator of his times 
He " gorged ” the books m his 
father’s bookshop 
The days of his early man- 
hood, however, were filled with 



JOHNSON AND GOLDSMITH 

The big man talaog snuff is the great Doctor Johnson, and r-allang beside him is 
ha Inend, Oliver Goldsmith When the Doctor wrote, his style was big and 
heavy, like the man himself, and Goldsmith once said to him ‘ Doctor Johnson 
if you could make little fishes talk, they would talk like wludes. ’ 
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reports were allowed, 
taking care, as lie frank- 
ly said, “ that the Whig 
dogs should not have the 
best of it ” He made 
translations for the press 
He made catalogues for 
booksellers, one of whom 
ho knocked down for re- 
proving him for negli- 
genoo 

Hard worker as John- 
son was ho barely made a 
living foi himself and his 
Mife Often ho walked 
the streets at night for 
the Avant of a few pence 
for a lodging But oven 
in those pinching times 
ho would put pennies 
into the hands of poor 
little children sleeping 
in the streets 

Gradually Johnson’s 
reputation grew , he 
became veil -known 
to the publishoi-a and 
booksellers of London 
One, Robert Dodslev, 



WHERE JOHNSON WAS BORN 
In this house at the comer of Market Street, Lichfield, Dr 
Johnson was born on September i8, 1709, in a room above 
his father's bookshop The house is now a Johnson museum. 



DR JOHNSON SLIGHTED 
During his early struggles Dr Johnson sought the patronage 
of Lord Chesterfield, but was left neglected in the anteroom, 
as shown here When success came. Chesterfield offered his 
patronage, which Johnson refused in a stinging letter 
Iroiii I he palnUiia bp f >l imril 


suggested that an Eng 
hsh dictionary would be 
well received by the 
public Johnson had 
already dreamed of such 
a work, and v hen a com 
hination of booksellers 
offered him a consider- 
able sum for the under 
taking, ho accepted 
But when one consid 
ers that the “Dictionary” 
took almost eight years 
to complete, and that 
Johnson had to pay his 
assistants out of his own 
pocket, one can see that 
he was not yet free 
from money worries 
Nowadays Johnson’s 
“ Dictionary ’’ seems 
old-fashioned and un- 
scientific , it was, how- 
ever, far better than 
those which preceded it, 
and paved the w'ay for 
the better ones which 
wo have today 
Dr Johnson often 
permitted Ins own evpenenco and his own 
intense piejiidices to colour the definitions he 
WTote Here is an example 

Lexicographer A w ntor of dictionaries , a hnrmlcw 
drudge, that busies himself m tracing the original, 
and detailing the signification of words 

The “Dictionary” brought Johnson such 
fame that the Umversity of Oxford conferred 
upon him the degree of “ Doctor of Laws 
(LL D ) But it did not bring him much relief 
from poverty In the 18th century men vere 
often given pensions in recogmtion of literary 
work or as a mark of political favour In 1762 
the government decided to bestow a pension of 
£300 a year upon Dr Johnson The author of 
tho “Dictionary” ivas rather hesitant about 
accepting the money Had ho not defined 
“ pension” in his own pages as “ pay given to a 
state hirelmg for treason to his country 
Had he not defined patriotism as the Jast 
lefuge of a scoundrel ” * The Pnme Mimster, 
Lord Bute, reassured him, saying tho money 
was given him for what he had done, not tor 

what he was to do , t j xn 

T^en Johnson had first come to London no 

had found dinners for sixpence, and cofiee 
houses w'here by paymg threepence he spenii 
long hours talking to bis friends Good com- 
pany and good dinners he loved more than anjr- 
tlung on earth “ I look upon a day as lost 
said he, " m which I do not make a new acquaint- 
ance ” He ate enormously of such dishes as 
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roast pork or veal pie stuffed \nth plums and 
sugar His tea-pot held two quarts — as well it 
might, for he boasted of having drunk 25 cups 
at a sittmg To take dinner with Dr Johnson 
m one of the London taverns, and to hear his 
brilliant, witty table-talk uns considered a 
great di^inction, marking the recipient as a 
person of mtelbgence, for it was well known that 
the great hterarj' “ lion ’’ did not tolerate fools 
or boors gladly 

Thus grew up his famous Litenry Club, 
which mcluded Garnck the great actor, Rea- 
nolds the artist. Gibbon the histonan, Shendan 
the playwnght and politician, Goldsmith the 
man of letters, Burke the statesman and others 
There uere women, too, who enjoi ed an evemng 
of conversation uith the great man Thcj 
could hear him talk at the homo at Streathani 
of Henry Thrale, a wealth! brewer, uho was 
alwaj 8 a generous friend to him There he mot 
“ bttle Burney ” l?arai! Burney) wbo wrote 
“ Evelina,” and there he formed 
the friendship with Mrs Thra'o 
In 1763 James Bosuel), a young 
Scots lawyer, met Dr Johnson 
and became his admirer and 
friend No words of his idol 
escaped him He put them all 
down on paper, and published 
them for the world to read after 
Johnson’s death And they are 
well worth reading We hear him 
say " Bemg in a ship is like 
bemg m jail with the chance of 
drowning,” which is os simple as 
one could make it We see him as 
the tender-hearted friend, the 
generous almsgiver, for m the 
last years of his life he used his 
pension mamly for the poor 
We see his sturdy mdependence 
of thought and his stubborn pre- 
judices Boswell records such gems as “While 
you are considering which of two things jou 
should teach your child first, another boy has 
learned them both ” , “ Life is a piU which none 
of us can bear to swallow without gilding ” , and 
“ It IS better to hve noh than to die noh ” 
Boswell’s “ Life ” wiU preserve for all time the 
picture of this strange, uncouth, great-hearted 
man — so eccentric that some were afraid of him, 
so learned and brilhant m his talk that the 
proudest and best were glad to gather at his feet 
In addition to his Dictionary (1748-1755), 
Johnson wrote a novel, “Easselas” (1759), a 
play, “ Irene” (1737) , some poems, and essays m 
the “Rambler ” and “ Idler ” (j^ee Boswell, J ) 
J O n e 8 1 Inigo (1673-1652) In the pages 
of this hook you wiU meet plenty of great 
painters, sculptors, and other artists Yet of 
architects, there are few whose names really 



INIGO JONES 

Thu great architect s contnbution to 
English ordutecturewastfae Palladian 
'tyle an aiUptahan o( the Greek. 
Portrait If Tea UfCi. 
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aum\ e their works, and among these ui England 
one of the greatest is Inigo Jones Bom m 
London, July 15, 1573 he attracted as a young 
man the attention of a wealthy patron who 
provided him with the means for a European 
tour After nsitmg Vemce, where he studied 
the work of Palladio, and Copenhagen, whereheis 
said to have designed two royal palaces, he 
returned homo m 1604, and was employed by 
the Pnnee of Wales as architect and designer 
for the court masques He visited Italy again, 
1612-13, and m 1615 was appomted surveyor- 
general he designed the Queens House at 
Greenwich m 1617, and in 1619 the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall 

His other prmcipal works were the water- 
front of old Somerset House , Ashbumham 
House Westminster , Wilton House , and Ames 
burr Abbev, Wilts, executed from his design;! 
by his pupil, John Webb Jones was the fest 
to inlTodure tbc Pallidian stvle mto England 
m this style, the digmti and 
sobdity of the finer classical 
architecture were combmed by 
him with the direct, simple and 
more typicallv English manner 
In the Civil War he was taken 
prisoner by the Roundheads, and 
was hea\ ily fined He returned 
to his profession m 1646 He 
died, bke so manv great men, in 
a state of poverty, Jnl! 5 1652 
As a designer of masques he had 
as rival Ben Jonson who refers 
to him in several satires , even 
m his da\ you see, architects 
were working at theatrical design 
Jones, loHN Pattl (1747- 
1792) This American naval hero 
was bom at Kirkbean, Ejrk- 
cudbnghtshire, Julv 6, 1747, and 
went to sea at the age of twelve 
to be skipper of a Whitehaven 
1775, having killed his chief 
the American navy That 


He soon rose 
slaver, but m 
officer, he joined 
he was a born fighter is shown by his famous 
expression “ I do not wish to have command 
of any ship that does not sail fast, for I intend 
to go m harm's way ” 

In 1777 his exploits around the coast of 
Britom gamed bun fame as a daring com- 
mander He destroyed the fort at Whitehaven, 
and captured the English frigate Drake 
Returning to France, then an ally of America 
he asked for, and finally received, a naval 
vessel which he named the Bonhomme Richard 
m compUment to Fianklm the American 
minister to France, whose “Poor Richard’s 
Almanac ” was very popular at the tune With 
this vessel Jones fought the famous naval duel 
with the Serapis on Septenber 23, 1779 
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‘ O RARE BEN JONSON ’ 

After Shakespeare and Marlowe, Ben Jonson ranks as the 
greatest of the Elizabethan dramatists His plays, however, 
brought him no great monetary reward, and he died in poverty 
As a scholar he towered far above the rank and file 
Alter Gerard llonlliortt 

After several hours of such fighting as had 
rarely been seen on the seas, the English com- 
mander called upon Jones to surrender, but 
olthough his ship was sinking, that intrepid 
commander responded 
“ I have not yet begun 
to fight,” and m a short 
time he actually com- 
pelled the English ship 
to surrender to him 
Jones died in Pans, 

July 18, 1792 He was 
bulled m a little Protest 
ant cemetery in that citj , 
but m 1905 his body was 
taken to America and 
interred at the Umtod 
States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis 

The name of Paul Jones 
IS perpetuated in the dance 
introduced into England 
by American sailors at 
the end of the World War 
Jonson, Ben (1673 ? 

-1637) To have been a 
bricklayer at the building 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and to 
be buried m Westminster 
Abbey under a slab bear- 
mg the u ords “ 0 rare Ben 
Jonson,” are mcidents 
shouTng that here was 
an exceptional man 


JOSEPH 

It 18 true that even as a bricklayer with a 
trouel in his hand "he had a book in his 
pocket,” but it was neither study nor learning 
which mode Jonson famous, but his amazing 
personahty He had run away from liome as a 
lad, led a hard life in times of war as a private 
in the army, been m prison, killed a rival actor 
in a duel , yet, later in hfe, he became one of 
the most famous poets, dramatists, and wits 
of his time, and the bosom friend of Shakespeare 
He wrote the comedy, still regarded as n 
masterpiece, "Every Man m his Humour,” 
in which Shakespeare himself took a part at 
its first performance In 1603 Shakespeare’s 
own company performed Jonson’s first tragedy 
" Sejanus,” at the Globe Theatre, London 
Eor years Ben Jonson’s pen produced 
comedies, masques, dramas, tragedies, poems 
and songs (ivho does not loiow “ Drink to Mo 
Only inth Thme Eyes ” *), os w'ell as prose 
works He was, moreover, one of the social 
idols of lus day, and one of the leaders of the 
convivial clubs which were such a feature of 
London tavern life m the 17th contury One of 
his favourite resorts was the Mermaid Club m 
the Mermaid Tavern, m Cheapsido, London, 
where he” impressed j ounger writers with 
somethmg of the power w'hich Dr Samuel 
Johnson was to exercise over a later generation 
Here Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont, Pletcher, 
and other great literary men forgathered 

At one period Ben 
Jonson’s satire on the 
Scots gave such offonoo 
that James I and his 
favouiite courtiers had 
him throivn into prison 
and condemned to lose 
his nose and his cars as 
a libeller Pow^erful 
friends got lum out of 
this scrape, and he hun- 
self contrived so well to 
reinstate himself m favour 
that ho ultimately became 
Poet Laureate and was 
granted a State pension of 
£200 a 3 'ear 

He was not the equal 
of Shakespeare, since he 
lacked the humamty of 
his great contemporary, 
but his position in English 
literature is assured 
Joseph. Tlie story 
of Joseph m the Old 
. __ „ Testament is one of the 

lOSBPH AND BENJAMIN masterpieces of all htera 

A great French arUst, J James Ti«ot, s^t years ture '-5*® P'lf 
m Palestine studying Eastern types before he painted g Joseph, first - bOin 

hts religious pictures ‘«me! son of hlS favOlirlte Wife, 

wig and girdled skirt worn by Egyptians of the time. 
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Rftohel, a “ coat of many colours ” as a token 
that Joseph should succeed him as chief of the 
tnho of Israel Jealousy flamed among the 
ten older brothers, and as Joseph tended his 
sheep at Dothan in the land of Canaan, bis 
brothers sold him to Ishmaehte traders, who 
carried him mto slavery m Egypt The brothers 
dipped the coat in the blood of a kid, and Jacob 
cried when he sai\ it “ An evil beast hath 
devoured him I ” Potiphar, an officer of 
Egypt’s Pharaoh, bought Joseph, and made him 
master of his household Potiphar’s infe, 
by false charges, caused him to he cast into 
prison, but Pharaoh made him his Prune 
ibmster when Joseph mterpreted his dreams 
to mean that Egypt faced seven years of plenty 
and then seven jears of famine In the years 
of plenty Joseph stored up great quantities of 
gram In the years of famme Joseph’s ten 
elder brothers and Benjamm, younger than 
Joseph, went to Egypt to buy gram, and Joseph 
eventually installed his father and Jacob’s 
whole tribe m Egypt 

Josephine, Mame Rose, Empbess of 
THE Fbeeoh (178^1814) The proudest monu> 
ment in Martimquc m the French West Indies 


JOSEPHINE 

is the statue of a woman It is that of J osephine, 
daughter of Joseph Tascher de la Pageno, a 
native of Martinique, who was raised by her 
second husband, Napoleon Bonaparte, to the 
position of Empress of the French 
When, as Madame de Beauharnais, a widow 
with two children, she married Bonaparte, he 
was an unprepossessmg and little known artillery 
officer She gave hima social acquaintance he had 
not had before, for she was a conspicuous figure 
m Parisian society By cleverly protendmg to 
hold repubhcan pnnciples, she had barely es- 
caped the guillotine on which her first husband 
General Beauharnais, had perished duni^ the 
Reign of Terror Thereafter she had made her 
way by use of her wits and charm It was with 
reluctance that she had been mduced to marry 
the rismg young commander, who w as then des- 
perately m love inth her Withm ten years he had 
made her Empress of the French, a position for 
which she was fitted by the charm and gracious 
ness which concealed a limited education 
Napoleon’s love, however, cooled In 1809. 
m spite of her tears and entreaties, she was 
forced to consent to a divorce Napoleon \nshed 
to secure an hew to his throne and to ally him 



, . . JOSEPHINE CROWNED EMPRESS BY NAPOLEON 

d«dbr «named Napoleon I m 1796, two years after her first husband had 

d.ed by the pwnbng depicts Napoleon crowning Josephine Emprei of the French m 1804 Fwe years later 

Napoleon divorced her, and Josephine lived in retirement untfl her death in 1814 

From tHc palnling (m s L SnM In th« toorrt photo 


JOSEPHINE 

self wnth the royal famihes of Europe, and soon 
afterwards he married Mane Louise of Austria 
After the divorce Josephme hved at La Mal- 
maison, near Pans, where she died May 24, 1814 
Josephine’s two children hy her first marriage 
were Eugene and Hortense Eugene proved an 
able and loyal general under Napoleon, and 
was for a tune viceroy of Italy Hortense mar- 
ried Napoleon’s brother, Louis, Kmg of Holland, 
and became the mother of Napoleon TTT [gn) 

Joule, James Prescott ( 1818-1889) The 

science of heat, as we know it today, was 
established by three men Count Rumford, Sir 
Humphry Davy, and James Joule, the Man- 
chester physicist And, foi practical purposes, 
the work of Joule had the greatest bearmg on 
the utilization of heat for mechanical power 
Born at Salford, December 24, 1818, Joule 
studied under the great John Dalton [q v ), 
founder of the atomic theory Later, he in- 
vestigated the phenomena of magnetism and 
electricity, and it was m the course of experi- 
ments to find a method of measurmg electricity 
that Joule m 1843 first ascertamed the mechani- 
cal equivalent of heat For forty years he studied 
and experimented on the problem of translatmg 
heat energy into terms of mechamcal work 
What IS now known as Joule’s Law, is based on 
this work and states that the heat required to 
raise one pound of water 1° Fahrenheit is equiva- 
lent to the mechanical force needed to raise 
7781b through a distancenf pne foot (Nee Heat) 
Joule received mapy honours, bomg elected 
F R S in 1860 and receiving m 1860 the Copley 
medal of the Royal Society He collaborated 
wnth Lord Kelvm (j v ) m many researches mto 
the thermal changes m gases under pressure and 
temperature changes foUomng compression and 
extension of sohds It was then that Joule 
realized the value of surface condensation m 
increasmg the efficiency of steam-engmes The 
Royal Society supphed him with money to 
pursue his mvestigations, and the result was the 
mvention of condensers, the most important 
advance m marme steam-engmes then known 
He died October 11, 1889 The joule, the umt 
of electrical energy, is named after him 
Journalism. Journahsm, as its name 
implies — it IS derived through the French from 
the Late Latm dmmahs, which means “daily ” — 
deals with daily occurrences, vnth the things 
that are actually gomg on m every quarter 
of the globe A journahst uxites m lively, 
popular style suited to the reader who wants 
to become acquamted with the day’s news m 
the shottest tune and with the mmunum of 
trouble Writmg as he does chiefiy for news- 
papers, he has no time to polish his phrases or 
to choose the word that is exactly right He is 
always vTiting with his eyes on the clock, and 
he knows full well that, generally speakmg. 


JOURNALISM 

what he has written w-ill be throini into the 
wastopaper basket after it has been once read 
This IS not to say that jouinalists have no 
concern for grammar Many journalists, indeed, 
arc accomplished stylists Though they imto 
quickly they wiite v eU A neu spaper report of 
some great happemng is often a miracle of 
compression All the important facts are given 
without any useless padding Fui therniore, many 
leadmg articles m such papeis as “ The Times,” 
“ The Daily Telegraph and Mormng Post,” 
“ The Manchester Guardian,” and " The York- 
shire Post,” are hterature, except that they are 
written for the moment and not ns if they 
were for all tune 

But who are journalists ? Strictly speaking, 
the term should be applied only to writers on 
the staff of daily newspapers , but now adaj s it 
18 applied to all writers on w'eekl}', fortnightly, 
and monthly publications, and also to ivritois 
on the staffs of the great pubhshmg houses who 
produce encyclopedias, works of reference, etc 
Nearly every newspaper and periodical of 
importance has on its staff a number of special- 
ists who are chosen for their abihty to write 
with the authority that comes from knowledge 
and experience These include the dramatic, 
hterary, music, wireless, and film critics , the 
political, scientific, social, financial, military, 
flymg, commercial, and fashion correspondents , 
and experts on the various branches of sport 
Further, mention may be made of the special 
correspondents who are sent abroad by the 
leading papers and the news agencies, and arc 
either permanently stationed m the great cities 
of the Contment and of the world or are com 
missioned to “ wnte up ” some particular event 
There is no question about the importance 
of the journalistic profession Lord Macaulay 
once said that the writers for newspapers con 
stituted the “ fourth estate,” more important — 
as Edmund Burke once oxclauned, pointmg to 
the reporters’ gallery m the British House of 
Commons — ^than the ougmal three estates of 
clergy, nobles, and freemen Journahsts, ivith 
the proprietors of the newspapers and other 
pubhcations which they serve, may be said to 
have m their hands the fiiture of the world 
What they write may “arouse hatred between 
mdividuals and classes pr, on the other hand, 
may ^ lead to understanding and fioiitful co- 
operati'o'n They may do much to arouse a 
feeling’ of hostili^ between the nations and so 
cause devastatmg \rars, or they may be able to 
point inen to the paths of peace They may 
pander to the basest passions of their readers, 
fostermg the love for the sensational and morbid, 
or they may refuse to have anythmg to do with 
prying into the tragedies of private individuals 
As IS true of so many other things, journalists 
are born and not made A journalist must 
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SUBEDITORS AT WORK ON TOMORROW’S DAILY TELEGRAPH’ ' oizon-oat, 
Here is one of the rooms in which a great dafly newspaper, the Dafly Telegraph and Morning Post, is made ready for 
the public. The business of a sub-editor is to take the copy ’ as it comes from the reporters, and to put it mto such a shape 
that it is ready to be set up m type as part of tomorrow s paper At the head of the table sits the “ chief sub while beyond him 
are speualists In various subjects In front of each man is a spike , the writer of copy that is impaled on this is doomed 
to disappointment, for he will not see lus ‘ story m tomorrow s paper 


have a “ nose ’ for a good “ story ” He must 
be able to see a story tybere another man notes 
only the commonplace He must ever be on 
the alert for the tragic m human affairs , and 
he must remember, too, that there is a human 
comedy It goes without saymg that he must 
be mterested m the world and its people You 
may be able to write a great and a good book 
by sittmg m your own study far from the human 
bustle, but you will never be a good journalist 
unless you mix with the crowd in the streets 
If you want to move men and women by your 
pen you must move unth them 
It IS stiU true to say that the best school 
for a buddmg joumahst is the local paper 
The big newspapers, more particularly those 
which are issued m London, employ a very 
large number of journalists, but their work is 
so specialized that it is very difficult to obtam 
a comprehensive idea nf newspaper production 
as a whole On a local paper, on the other 
band, the journalist beginner will not only 
ha\e to report football matches and concerts, 
sermons and wedding receptions, but he will 
have to see to the advertising and the “ make 
up ” of the paper and will learn much about 
illustrations and reproduction of photographs 


Of late years Umversity classes have been 
established m journalism The University of 
London ofiers a diploma for journalism awarded 
on the result of an evanunation after a two 
years’ course The full syllabus and copies of 
the regulations may be obtamed on application 
to the Eegistrar, Umversity of London, Blooms 
bury, WC Before entermg upon the course 
it IS highly advisable to become proficient in 
shorthand and typewntmg The two pro 
fessional organizations of journalists — the Insti- 
tute of Journalists and the National Umon of 
Journalists — are also keenly mterested m secur- 
ing and maintaimng a high standard of pro 
fessional education amongst journalists 
Julius. Three Popes have borne the name 
of Julius The most important was Juhus 11, 
w ho was Pope from 1603 to 1613 Bom m 1443, 
he was a great and judicious patron of art, 
and Baphael, Michelangelo, and other of the 
Benaissance artists owed much to his encour- 
agement It was he who began the rebuilding 
of the vast cathedral of St Peter at Rome 
Jung, Cari, Gustave (bom 1876) Few 
doctors have devoted themselves so entirely 
to the study of mental life, usually called 
psychology, as has this brilliant Swiss scientist 
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JUNG JUPITER 

Born at Basle July 2G, 1876, Jung giaduated His chief writings include “Psychology of 
m medicuie at the university there, and then Dementia Praecox “ (1906), “ Psycho analysis ” 
went to Pans to continue his studies At this (1912), “ Psychology of the Unconscious” 
time Freud (qv), the “father of psycho- (1916), “ Studies in Word Association ” (1916), 
analysis,” was convulsing the intellectual world “ Analjlncal Psychology ” (1917), “ Psycholo 
by his new theories ol mental actions, behaviour, gical Types” (1923), and “Modern Man m 
and abnoimal impulses, and Jung was irre Search of a Soul ” (1933) 
sistibiy draivn to him He joined Freud, Juniper. You would be excused for not 
becoming his most enthusiastic disciple, and recognizing this as a conifer, for it has borry-liko 
devoted himself to mental health and mental fruits instead of cones, which cling tightly to the 
diseases, their manifestations and causes branches, their grej'^-blue colour harmonizing 

Returning to Switzerland, Jung became with the dull green of the needle-like foliage 
physician at the Psychiatric (mental diseases) There are about 30 species of jumper, widely 
Clinic and lecturer in the same subject at distributed in the cooler parts of the Northern 
Zurich University (1900-1913) Here he threw Hemispheie, of which the “ red cedar " is a 
over the chief theories of his master, Freud, variety Its fragrant heart-wood is highly 
and invented his system of “ analytical psy- valued in America for cabinet work and for 
chology,” based on an mgemous theory that pencils, while its indestructibility under all 
divides people into two mam groups — introverts, weather conditions makes it valuable for fence 

- — - posts The species knowm m Europe, 

; how over, is the common juniper {Jum 

pet communis), a smaller tree, often a 
more shrub found especially on lime 
stone lulls Its berries are used to 
flavour gin, which in fact gets its name 
fiom gemevre, the French for the tree 

Juno. The chief Roman goddess, 
identified with the Greek goddess Hera 
Among the Greeks she was said to bo 
the daughter of Cronos (Time) and of 
Rhea, who in turn was the daughter of 
the Sky and the Earth She became 
the wife of Zeus (or Jupitei), and the 
mother of Mars As the special god- 
dess of marriage and women she w as 
worshipped annually on March 1, and 
as the moon goddess she was w'or 
shipped each month at the new moon 
She had many shrines in Greece, and 
m Rome sho had two temples At one 
TWISTED JUNIPER ON A HILLSIDE of these she was knowm as “Juno 

The luiuper is a tree that grows especially on bare hillsidra, and con- or “JuilO Queon of Heaven , 

sequently suffers a good deal from the effeeb of the wnd This e^ ^ ««Juno Moncta,” or 

^ iboto Aaiuroi uitiory ii vtcuni Siucc tbc tcmplo of Juno Moneta was 

or those whose mental processes ore governed ““?‘;J^;™'tndfam‘tt”o“”mrf 

from within thou oivn consciousness, and be used for p x t » -ften 

crfrorsrfe, or these whose impnto ore governed by j pom-ooks 

'“'Ita 'mlrovmta ore uSocml and ontivordly Jupiter. In the name Jupiter ‘I? 
and readily free to express their emotions, and gofer, Greek 

SiTp“^X— «^” f“rSfc£rml"=K 

By rejeoting the Frendian theory that ^ temple ^tood on the Capitolme 

behaviour is based ou v g.n Zeus) ^ Jove ” is another form of 

taniflti^lS'ce ItT. IVend^Lrn^ god of the Eemans of long age 
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JUPITER, GIANT OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM 

Wen Jupitei as near to us as the moon, it would appear as awe itispinng as it is shown in this picture. Its colossal size may be 
gauged by comparison with our moon (marked M) and the constellation of Onon, seen on the nghb Jupiter has eleven moons, 
one of which (lo) is z6l ooo miles from the planet So this view of Jupiter is very similar to that which an inhabitant of 
lo might see. The dark streaks and white spots on Jupiter s disk are storms traveUing through its atmosphere. 

From tkt Srairiae bt O F Uorrtll 


The name Jupiter is also given to the largest 
planet of the solar system, the fifth in order 
from the sun It is curiously marked tv ith dark 
belts, and has eleven satellites or moons It takes 
Jupiter nearly twelve earth years to go round 
the sun The pull of gravitation on Jupiter is 
so much stronger than on the earth that a body 
there weighs more than twice ais much 
Jura Mountains. (Fron joo' ra) The 
same geological force which crumpled the earth's 
crust and formed the magnificent and lofty Alps 
produced the low uneven Jura Mountains, on 
the border of France and Switzerland These 
mountains cannot boast the grandeur and 
beauty of the Alps, and the area covered by 
them IS but a small part of that of the Alps 
The highest elevation, Crete de la Neige, is only 
5,654 ft , and the average height about 2,600 ft 
The Jura range is about 166 nules lor^ by 
38 miles broad, and extends from south-west 
to north east from the elbow of the Rhme to 
the elbow of the Rhone Excepting m its 
central portion the range is cut crosswise by 
manj deep, sharp ravmes and valleys The 
westward side of the mountains descends by 
gentle slopes to the fertile plains of France, 
but the eastern side la precipitous, and its 
foammg streamlets dash down to feed the 
waters of Lakes Geneva and Neuohatel below 
At the extreme north end of the range is the 
famous Belfort Gap, a broad pass m the low 


rolhng hills between the Vosges and Jura Moun- 
tains This pass may well be called the “ front 
door of France,” for it opens on the most 
beautiful, fertile, and prosperous section of the 
country and is the highway between eastern 
France and central Europe In 1870-71 this 
was one of the roads by w Inch Germanj mvaded 
France, but m the World War of 1914-18 this 
route was not attempted For all its apparent 
accessibility this pass would prove a costly 
adventure for an enemy attempting to march 
through it, because it is very strongly fortified 
The peasants pasture their flocks on the grassy 
uplands of the Jura and some farmmg is earned 
on, mostly wheat raismg Mining is of little 
importance The mountains are more sparsely 
wooded than the Black Forest, though the 
south-west section is famous for its wooden 
toys manufactured from the boxwood which 
grows in the mountains Flourishmg little 
towns have been built on the slopes of the moun- 
tains, and their prosperous inhabitants busy 
themselves principally with the manufacture of 
watches and spectacles The climate through- 
out IS cold and damp m wmter 
Jury. In an enclosed space at the side of the 
judge m the court room sit the twelve men and 
women of the jury They bsten to the evidence 
tendered by the witnesses, to the statement 
of the case by the lawyers, and to the judge’s 
instructions to them on the law and the evidence 
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A TRIAL BY GRAND JURY IN THE DAYS OF KING ALFRED 
This famous picture by C W Cope portrays an Anglo-Saxon institution which bore a marked resemblance to the modern 
grand jury The twelve senior "thanes" of a district were appointed to hear the charges against any man accused of a 
crime and to determine whether the evidence warranted holding him for a test of his guilt or innocence 


in the case Then they retire to a private 
room where they are locked in The judge 
may keep them theie as long as he thinks there 
IS a reasonable hope of their agreeing When 
they return to the court they have usually all 
agreed, and the fate of the prisoner depends 
upon the verdict of “ guilty ” or " not guilty,” 
read by the “foreman,” whom they have 
chosen If they have not agreed they are dis- 
missed and a new trial is held 

In all crimmal cases an acquittal is conclusive 
If, however, the evidence is clearly msufficient 
to establish guilt, the judge may direct a verdict 
of not guilty or, after a verdict of guilty, may 
grant a new trial if it appears that legal error 
was permitted m the conduct of the case In 
criminal cases the jury’s verdict must be 
unanimous m England Such a jury is a “ petty 
jury ” In England a majority verdict may be 
agreed on m civil cases Under Scottish law a 
majority verdict is allowed, and the jury has 
the choice of three verdicts — “Guilty,” ‘ Not 
Guilty ” and “ Not Proven ” 

Until 1933 the “grand jury” was in general use 
throughout England Its duty was to decide, 
after heanng the prelmunary evidence against 
a man, whether the State should accuse him of a 
crime and hold him for trial This grand jury, 


or great jury, usually had twenty-three members, 
though the number varied, at tmies bomg only 
twelve Whatever the number on the grand 
jury, twelve members had to agree If they 
thought from the evidence they had heard that 
the accused was probably gudty, they indicted 
him or “ brought m a true bdl,” and then he was 
tried by a petty jury Cases usually came 
before a grand jury as a result of activity by 
the police, sheriff, or coroner The grand jury — 
the oldest and probably the original type of jury 
— was abolished generally in 1933, and is now 
used only for certain tjpes of cases in London 
and Middlesex 

Besides the petty and grand juries there is 
also the “ coronei’s jury,” consisting of a mira 
mum of seven or a maximum of eleven jury 
men This is summoned by the coionor in 
case of a sudden or violent death to decide 
■whether the death was duo to murder, suicide, 
accident, or natural causes, and therefore 
whether some person under suspicion of caus 
mg the death should not be held for furthci 
mvestigation 

In civil cases— that is, in controversies bo 
tween individuals— juries are mdoly used to 
decide questions of fact The judge applies the 
law to the facts as the jury finds them to bo, 
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and renders }udgement Under certain circum- 
stances the judge can direct a verdict, or if a 
verdict is manifestly improper, he can set it 
aside Usually juries in such cases are not 
confined during the trial, as they are in 
important criminal cases 
The right of trial by jury is one of the most 
cherished rights of the Anglo Saxon nations Of 
all our institutions — ^legislatures, courts, etc — 
the jury is one of the oldest, and its development 
one of the chief gifts of England to the rest of the 
world The Normans made use of the most 
primitive form after they conquered England m 
1066 But the men who served at these “ m- 
quests,” as they were then called, had to know 
the facts themselves instead of leammg them 
from witnesses This sworn mquest was used 
chiefly by the kmg in transacting the business of 
the kmgdom, but it represented also a 
notable participation by the freemen m the 
most important matters of government Not 
until the reign of Henry II in the latter half of 
the I2th century were jurors changed from 
those who decided on the ground of what they 
knew to men w ho would decide solely on the 
evidence that thej beard m court 
But how, you ask, wore the trials conducted 
when they did not use a jury ? In Anglo 
Saxon times, when a 
man accused of a 
crime could brmg 
into court a sufficient 
number of his neigh 
hours who were will 
mg to swear to his 
innocence, he was 
released In this trial 
by compurgation the 
number of compur 
gators depended 
upon the rank of the 
men who took the 
oath, and the im 
portance of the case 
Then there was the 
trial by ordeal, which 

was r^lly an appeal ‘ TWELVE GOOD MEN AND TRUE • 

to God for a miracle many other democratic institutions and iegal rights now practised in almost 

, ,, , _ , every avilized country o( the -world, denves from England where it ui still regarded as one of 

to maue manitest the bulwarks of our liberties This photograph shows a jury listemng intently to a judge s 
the innocent and con- summmg-up before rehrmg to consider their -verdict. 

found I/ho guilty Vhato ex^tUiUd in the hmion Saion of l^hotooraphjt 

In the ordeal by hot water or by hot iron, the 
accused plunged his hand into boilmg water or 
earned a red hot iron a certam distance , if the 
hand healed m three days without pus, the 
accused was innocent In the ordeal by cold 


JUSTINIAN 

judicial duel, m which a man proved his case by 
defeating his adversary m battle As late as 
1617 a man m England appealed to the old for- 
gotten law of tnal by combat, which was still on 
the statute book His accuser refused the 
challenge and the man was freed But trial by 
jury had been m use for centimes before that, 
and the old law was repealed the next year 
(See also Courts of Justice) 

Justinian I, Emperor of the Eastebn 
Rosian Empire (483 *-565) To Justmian the 
world today owes a greater debt than to any 
other of the long line of emperors of the Eastern 
Empire, for it was through him that we received 
the Roman law m a usable form 
Justmian’s parents were humble peasants, but 
through his uncle, the Emperor Juatm I, he 
received the best education that Constantinople 
afforded On the death of his ancle m 527 
Justmian succeeded him as emperor 
Justmian’s ambition was to restore the gran- 
deur of the empire by legislation, by great pubhc 
works, and especially by conquermg the German 
kmgdoms of the West He had the rare faculty 
of choosmg the most competent people for his 
helpers wife, the Empress Theodora, was 
a brilliant woman, who mcreased the splendour 
of the court while she tj'ranmzed over the nobles 



water the accused wtis thrown mto running -wa-ter 
with hands and feet tied together , if he floated 
he was guilty, but if he sank he was innocent 
and was qmcldy hauled out 
Fmally there was the tnal by combat, 


or 


and magistrates She was charitable to the poor , 
and once, m a not between the Blue and Green 
factions m Constantmople, her firmness saved 
the throne for her husband, who was ready to 
flee Also m Behsanus and Narses the Emperor 
found commanders of remarkable gemus, well 
quaUfied to lead m the great work of conquest 
They reconquered both North Afnca and Italy 
As a builder Justmian filled every comer of his 
empire with churches, aqueducts, forts, and 
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hospitals The greatest of 
his buildings was the niag- 
nificont dome - covered 
cathedrcal of St Sophia in 
Constantinople (now Istan- 
bul), ins capital city His 
people were burdened with 
heavy taxes to pay for all 
this magnificence, and he 
left at his death an empire 
well on the way to decline 
Justinian iias most 
noted, however, as the 
emperor ivho codified the 
Roman law m the form m 
which It was handed dovni 
to later ages Under his 
authority the lawyer 
Tnboiiian headed a com- 
mission which collected and 
compiled the " Code,” con- 
taining 12 books of Roman 
laws This was followed 
by the “ Digest ” or " Pan- 
dects," a summary of the 
decisions of Roman law- 
yers and judges conceimng 
these laws,and finallybythe 
" Institutes," a te\t-book 
for students of law These 



THE EMPEROR JUSTINIAN 
Justinian is commemorated by some remarkable 
mosaics at Ravenna Here is one of them — a por- 
trait of the Emperor (a good example of Byaanbne 
art), in the Basilica of St Apolhnare Nuovo 


JUTE 

groinng m a hot moist field 
m India or some other 
semi-tropical country 
When the stalks grew tall 
and bore thoir yellowish 
flowers, they wore cut, 
stripped of thoir leaves, 
bound into bundles, and 
thrown into a stagnant 
pool There they lay until 
the outer skin became soft 
and easily separable from 
the tough fibre Then 
dark - skinned natives, 
standing waist deep in the 
water, beat and washed 
the long fibres and put 
them to dry m the hot 
sun Tins " retting ” pro 
cess 18 similar to what flav 
and hemp undergo Next, 
the fibre, or “tow," was 
pressed into great hales, 
and taken to the factories, 
where it was spun mto 
jute yam and woven mto 
gunny “ cloth " 

Some “ guniiy-saeking " 
or “burlap" is close and 
firm in te\turo, for bags 
that carry fine seeds and sugars some is coarse 
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writmss together form the Civil Law (Corpus WJO'U l/CWXJ JliiW - 

Juris Omits) on w Inch are based the laws of some and open, such as that used for your potatoes 
modern nations, including France and Italy Gunny cloth is used to wrap cotton bales, fumi- 

Jute. The sack that holds your potatoes ture for shipping, and in m^y other ways w*ere 

was once a mass of silky fibres m the stalks of coarse cloth is required The fibre is also used 
,„to planls-memb.™ of tho genu, CorcUc^- fa l-te n>po . 

is woven into fibre carpets and 
curtains for artistic yet me'^pen 
81 ve fumishmgs Its fine and silkj 
character fits it for false hair and 
w^gs worn by actois It is some 
times used as an adulterant in tho 
manufacture of vanousfabnes 
Compared with hemp, manila, 
sisal, or ramie fibres, jute is infer- 
ior in strength, tenacity, and dura 
bility, but because of low price 
and adaptability it holds on im 
portant place in the manufactur 
mg world Dundee in Scotland 
was formerly the greatest jute 
manufacturmg town in the w orld , 
but its place has been taken by 
Calcutta, where factories can be 
erected closer to the raw matenal 
„ — India, as a matter of fact, pro 

IN AN INDIAN JUTE WAREHOUSE duces practically the entire world s 

IndiaproducesjSfotthewhole^^^^ SUppl^f Jute. for, although Jute 

The greater part of the «op to the MwttaJ W olsowhere, Indian 

and sacking In hefor^the fibre ^ be extracted br hend gefc very fow wages 

cutting the crop is rettea m w im. 
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'yo u wo uld scarcclv gacsa that our letter K was once the Ejtvptian hieroglvph 
which was the picture of a bowL But when ,ywnttcn itlookcd like this^k 
and its modified form in the Phoenician alphabet / begms to look somewhat*^ \ 
like OUT K, written backward The Phoenicians called it JiapA, which means ‘the 
palm of the hand," or perhaps the ‘ bent hand ’ The Greeks m transferring Kaph 
to their alphabet gave it its present form and changed the name to Kappa In Latin, 
after C had come to be used for the L sound there was no need of K and it fell into 
disuse except m certain abbrenationa. Anglo Saxon and Earlv Fnghsh under Latin I 
influence likewise used C for the I sound Thus Img for example^ was onginnllr [ 
spelled cyma later kyng Bnt the practice of giving C the a or ah sound before certain 
vowels (as in eanlunj cinder, ocean) led to comusion. Then K. came to be used, par j 
tionlarlv before o and i, for the hard sound, ns m Lind, / eg eta The combination 
ck was onginallj II, the double consonant bemg n«ed after a sbort vowel when ed, { 
er, or mg was added Modem English has usually retained the ck even when final, but has dropped the L in some 
wolds, as muaiHL) 


A Kaleidoscopic Pattern 
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Kaleidoscope* Since its invention bv 
Sir David Brewster in 1817, the kaleidoscope 
has given pleasure to millions It is one of 

the most interest* 
scientific 

f toys, presenting as 

it does a beautiful 
changing 
senes of bright 
and coloured pat 
terns The sim 
pleat form is a 
tube about 12 
iSl iF inches long and 3 

A Kaleidoscopic Pattern « 

Through tbs tube 

run three mirrors which are joined together at 
their edges, forming a hollow triangle in the tube 

At one end there is ^ ^ 

n little comjiartment 
\i ith bits of coloured 

glass of various sizes t~-% '■'tr- 

nnd shapes The ^ •* 

outer end of this com 

partment is clouded 

glass, and the umer f 

end IS clear glass At u ^ 

the other end of the V 

outside tube is the 

o\e glass When the ^ 

tube IS turned the i m-* /* 

coloured bits fall into Ec f -tj 

different positions and 

ire reflected ox er and F s •’“r 

oi-or agn.n m the IfeS- 'S-V *?/<?■, 

mirrors Tliekaleido ^ ^ 

scope IS used for de ^ 

signing carpets, etc 

Kamchatka. 

(Pron kara clint'-ka) 1 - ^ 

Dus peninsula of east •' 

cm bibena stretches 

into tho Pseific, bo A KAI 

tween the Boring Sea you ij^Ye heard how a kangaro 
on tho onst and tho one showing it m action Kotic 
Sea of Okhotsk on the which acts as « balancer wl 
wcot for a distance of held tucked up to 


770 miles It covers an area of 105,000 square 
miles, but the population is under 10,000 
Fishing and hunting constitute the chief 
occupations, and furs arc tho most valuable 
production Tho penmsiila contams many 
\ olcanoes, both extinct and active, one of which 
reaches 16,000 feet Kamchatka was annexed 
hy Russia at the close of tho 17th century 
Kangaroo. If ^ou like to be surpnsed, 
just watch tho kangaroo in the Zoo for a while 
You are sure to wonder, at first, why there 
IS such a very high, strong fence of iron posts 
and netting round these qncer-looking animals 
Yon might s>ay that thev are hke three-legged 
stools, for kangaroos rest on the hmd*legs and 
a long fat tail From this broad base their 
bodies taper up in the oddest way to narrow 
sloping shoulders and small dcer-like heads 
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A KANGAROO SHOWS ITS PACES 
You have heard how a kangaroo can hop but you are not hkely to lee many photos hke this 
one showing it in action Kotice the tremendously long hind legs and the great thickness of the 
taD, which acts as a balancer when it leaps and as a support when it rests. The front legs with 
clawed feet, are held tucked up to the chest while the small sue of the body assists "streamlining 

.tKflralian Xeltmial TniHl Aiinelntl a 
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HOW THE KANGAROO CARRIES HER BABY 
The kangaroo, as described in this page, belongs to the strange group of animals called, 
on account of the pouch in which they carry their young, tnarsupi^s In this picture 
you see the pouch in use , in it is comfortably housed the baby kangaroo, its head 
looking out to survey the world Even with this heavy weight the mother kangaroo 
can hop many feet at a time and keep up a great speed 


Their full bright eyes glance about , their rabbit- 
ears stand erect, listening In front of the 
breast the short fore-paws are drooped as if they 
are there less for use than for ornament 

Sometimes the kangaroo drops on all fours 
and eats hke a rabbit, at others he may be seen 
hoppmg about on muscular hmd legs , 
and then agam it seems to be easy for him to 
pick up a carrot, hold it between his paws, 
and eat like a squirrel The keeper Imows 
what he is about when he scatters the food, 
puttmg some choice bits m the farthest corners 
of the pen He does that so that you can see 
the ammals jump 

No wonder the kangaroo can jump so far and 
so high He has the biggest and strongest 
hind legs, for his size, of any animal in the 
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world His hind feet are so 
long that he looks as if he is 
sittmg on his knees At the 
end of the foot is the biggest 
of big toes— the third of the 
origmal foot It is m the 
middle of the foot, and has on 
It a long, sharp, mcked-look- 
mg, dagger-hke claw On one 
side of this big toe is a small 
one — the second On the 
other side two further help 
less httle toes dangle — the 
fourth and fifth, used for 
digging up food and for 
cleaning purposes 

A long, long time ago, when 
there uere all manner of 
strange animals, there were 
also kangaroos as big as a 
hippopotamus, with heads 3 
feet long Yet even these 
cannot have been muoh better 
at leapmg than our hving 
ones An “ old man ” kan- 
garoo of toda^, over 6 feet 
tall, can leap over a horse 
and rider, and then get away 
by jumpmg as fast as the 
horse can run 
These queer animals are 
found m only one region of 
the world — the big island 
contment of Austraha and 
the neighbouring islands 
Livmg on grass, small plants 
and the roots of herbs, they 
take the place of the deer and 
antelopes of other countries 
Like other grass-eatmg am- 
mals, they hve in herds with 
leaders, and are by nature 
very timid and peaceable 
There are about 60 species 
of kangaroos The largest are as tall as a man, 
and weigh 150 lb , the smallest are not so big as 
a rabbit Some hve on wide plains, some in 
the mountains , one of the most mterestmg 
species IS the tree-climbmg kangaroo discovered 
m Queensland If overtaken and attacked, 
these ammals will usually show fight, and the 
giant kangaroo is capable of killing a dog or 
even a man with one slash of the big-toe claw 
The most surprismg thmg about the kangaroo 
18 the way the mother cares for her new-born 
babies If you watch hard, you may see two 
or three small heads appear from a curious 
pouch m the underside of the mother’s body 
It IS a deep, flat, fur-hned pocket, and the 
mother kangaroo can shut the top as tight as 
your mother snaps the clasp of her handbag 



KANGAROO 

Kangaroo babies need that nest Wlien they 
are bom they arc less than 2 inches long, and 
blind, naked,* and helpless Such delicate bttlo 
creatures arc these young kangaroos that thej 
would never bo able to surMNO unless they had 
a perfects safe place in which to spend the 
earh da'is of their life They li\c in the bag 
for months, scarcoh moving For a long time 
afterwards they sleep and travel in the pouch, 
leavmg it to hop about and play, while learning 
to graze like their mothers 
All animals m which a pouch of this t\po is 
found are classed together, formuig the group 
Marsxipxaha (wc Mar- 
supials) Withm this 
group, the kangaroos 
fomi the faniilj ilacro 
podxdac The kangaroos, 
by the way, are not the 
onlj creatures that have 
developed huge hind 
lunbs and small fore 
legs for progression b\ 
jumping ^lere hove 
been several quite dis 
tinct attempts in this 
chrcction, notablv among 
the rodents, and such 
animals as the kangaroo 
rat and the jerboa are, 
in appearance at least, 
mmioturo kangaroos 
Kansas, USA 
Tills state is in the exact 
centre of the United 
States, and is largely a 
land of praino made for 
tile by the industry of 
its farmers Wieatistho 
principal cereal grown, 
while oil and coal arc 
other products In the 
east are dense forests 
produemg walnut and 
other woods The chief 
town 18 Kansas City 
(122,000), at the junc 
tion of the Missouri and 
Kansas The basm of 
the latter and that of 
the Arkansas cover a 
large proportion of the 
state Other towns are 
Wichita (102,000) and Topeka, the state capital 
Kant, IstMAKUEL (1724-1804) Just as 
the study of Nature and the wonders of creation 
has been the passion and the life work of many 
of the greatest mtellects, so also the study of the 
human mmd, the subject to which Immanuel 
Kant devoted his truly great gifts, has attracted 
the deepest thinkers m all ages 



KANTS ‘CONSTITUTIONAL' 
Imnumuel Kant, the greatest of modern philosophers, 
regulated bis hfe in the most methodical manner and 
invariably took an hour’s walk after his dinner every day 
He was small in stature and walked with a pronounced stoop 


KARACHI 

But while the average man can follow and 
partly understand and, to a degree, participate 
in the researches of naturalists, he is generally 
somewhat perplexed by abstract philosophy 
The chief propositions of Kant’s theory of 
knowledge, as they emerge through the maze 
of words, are the following We cannot know 
things ns they really are, but only as they 
appear to us, since thej are modified by the 
“ categories " (i c , mental “ frames ” or di 
visions, into which all objects of thought 
might bo classified), and by passing through 
the medium of space and time Experience 
alone supplies us with 
the material of know- 
ledge, and it IS im- 
possible, by the exercise 
of thought, to attain 
to the knowledge of 
nnytlung beyond such 
material On this basts 
Kant builds his tbeorj 
The person who would 
rend and understand the 
philosophy of Kant must 
be at least familiar with 
logic and metaphysics 
And to appreciate Kant’s 
finer, subtler shades of 
meaning the reader should 
be able to read him in the 
original German 
Immanuel Kant was 
boro at Konigsberg, m 
East Prussia, Apnl 22, 
1724 He was the son of 
a saddler, and only bv 
the self denial of his 
parents did this greatest 
of modem philosophers 
obtain an education His 
w hole life was devoted to 
study, to lengthy wnt- 
mgs on philosophy, and 
to his duties as lecturer 
and professor at the 
famous umversity of his 
native citv 

The best-knovm works 
of Kant are “Dreams 
of a Visionary ” (1766) , 
“ Critique of Pure 
Eeason”(1781), “Pro- 
legomena ” (1783) , “ Critique of Practical Reason ’’ 
(1788) , and “ Critique of Judgement " (1790) 
Karachi, (Pron ka-rah'-chi), India This 
City depends for its prosperity almost entirely on 
the trade which passes tforough its harbour It is 
the first port reached by ships and air-hners 
oonung mto India from the west (except for 
those whioh pass direct to Bombay), and the 
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cotton and wheat of Smd province and the Avliole which first became fashionable in the reign of 
ofthevastlndusbasmarecollectedhereandex- Napoleon The great sbavl industry \ras 
ported m great quantity Karachi is a coalmg- rumed, however, by the failure of the Pans 
station vital to the imperial hnes of commumca- market durmg the Franco-Prussian War of 
tion Its population in 1931 was 263,000 1870, and later a famme scattered the weavers 

KeLShmir. In the north of India, reach- The carpet mdustry has to some extent re 
mg from the plains of the Punjab northward placed the shawl trade, but the most thriving 
over the western Himalaya ranges to the borders mdustry today is that of silk weaving The 
of Tibet, lies the beautiful mountainous state of i ose fields of the Vale of Kashmir give tlio finest 
Kashmir (or Cashmere) attar, and Srmagar is noted for its silver work 

It IS a region of wild and gorgeous scenery, and wood cai vmg The staple crop of the valloj 
of splendid snow-croivned summits, cut by deep is nee, and Indian corn, wheat, barley, and oats 
gorges and valleys **-^f*'’ crrnxf'n The 

filled with rich and 
vaned vegetation It 
18 traversed by the 
river Indus, and in 


the south-west the 
valley of the upper 
Jhelum ividens out to 
form the famous Vale 
of Kashmir, celebrated 
in Thomas Moore’s 
poem “ Lalla Rookh ” 
— -about 20 miles wide 
and girdled by 
mountain spurs which 
i is 0 14,000 and 16,000 
feet above sea-level 
In its marsh lands 
and flooded nce-fields 
are mirrored the glory 
of the peaks, and for 30 
miles along the valley 
the road threads its 
way past lake, nvei, 
hill, and temple, 
through a stately 
avenue of young poplar 
trees which march m 
close formation across 
theplam Withm the 
vale lies the summer 
capital and largest city 
of Kashmu:, Srmagar 



For Photos 


are also grown The 
natives are a fair, well 
featured race, with all 
the characteristics of 
the Afghans and north 
orn races The religion 
of the Kashmin— as 
they are called — is 
chiofiy Mahonicdan, 
though Hindus, Bud 
dhists, and Sikhs arc 
a strong minority The 
ruler is a maharajah 
w'ho IB officially called 
by the title of the 
maharajah of Jamum 
and Kashmir 
Owing to its moun 
tain seclusion on the 
border of Tibet, a httlo 
out of the path of the 
many invaders that 
swept India from the 
north-west, Kashmir 
has known few political 
changes Butherpopu 
lation has always been 
ravaged by natural 
evils, like disease, fire, 
flood, and earthquake 
The state is under 
direct control of tho 
government of India 
Kearton. If you 
are at all interested in 
animals and birds, and 


01 jyasujuiu, uiuiwgwi A GARDEN IN KASHMIR 

fnOD . 173,000), a sort The most famous garden w India is the Sbalunar Bagh on the 
rW Venice shores of Dal Uke m Kashmir It is laid out with teiraces and 

of moun ornamental waters, while there are about 150 small fountaiiw, anuaujo mm — - 

whore the Iran tene- foreground of the photograph aJjOfut 

Stuas^of tKiS? huddle together in neigh- them, you are 

hourly confusion The winter capital is Jammu ard and Cherry Keai^n Eichard (1 . 

“un» ‘he greater part of the r S 

Ke .oath.«stem part Its eool healthy 

climate has made it a famous summer resoritw the country, alwwjs 

Europeans m India, and much of tho prosperity devoted bis life 

of the natives is due to these visitors From the S® .jj b,m w as always Ins brother, 

Ihf OhS; Keirton. .ho .as bore m 1871 and eh« 
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]s now more famous than Richard ever was 
Cherry Kearton has done many fine animal 
films, some of which you mil probably have 
seen, and published books about his travels , 
for, unhke his brother, he has not confined him- 
self to a study of the creatures of Bntam, but in 
Africa especially has taken his cinema outfit 
into the mldest places, making perfect records 
of the life of the jungle’s wild creatures No 
tno brothers have done so much mth camera 
and pen and by lectunng as these to increase 
the love of Nature among all sorts of peo 
pie, old and } oung 
alike Richard Kcar 
ton's books include 
“With Nature and a 
Camera,” “ Wonders of 
Wild Nature " and 
“ Our Bird Fnends ” , 

Cherrj Kearton has 
written “Wild Life 
Across the World,” 

“ My Annual Friend- 
ships,” and “ Adven- 
tures with Animals and 
Men ” 

Keats* John (1795- 
1821) “Here lies one 
whose name was writ 
in water ” This is the 
epitaph which the great 
English poet, John 
Keats, WTote for him 
self in the melancholy 
days when ho felt his 
death approaching, and 
despaired of winning 
that fame for which he 
so ardently longed 
Keats hved only a little 
more than 25 years, and 
his whole poetical career 
was but seven years long, yet durmg this brief 
penod he wrote some of the greatest poems m 
the English language, crowded with musical 
lines of exquisite and haunting beauty 

John Keats was the son of a Iivery-stable 
keeper He passed his early years, not close 
to Nature, as did most of our poets, but m the 
City of London There was bom m him an 
mtense love of beauty, surpassing that of many 
other poets “ A thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever ” is the first hne of his “ Endymion,” and 
m his “ Ode on a Grecian Um,” m winch he 
seems mdeed to have caught much of the ancient 
Greeks’ w orship of beauty, he declares 

Beauty Is trutb, truth beauty — ^that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know 

Beauty was all in all to Keats Unlike his 
great contemporaries Shelley and Wordsworth, 
he had no desire to reform the world or to teach a 


lesson He was content if, by his magic power, 
he could make us see and hear and feel with onr 
own senses those marvellous forms and colours 
and sounds that his imagmation produced 
Keats was apprenticed to a surgeon m early 
youth, but his heart was elsewhere “ I find 
i cannot exist without Poetry without 

Eternal Poetry," he declared In 1816 he 
became acquainted with Leigh Hunt, Benjamin 
Hajdon, the pamter, and, through Hunt, with 
Shelley In the following 3 ear he gavo up 
his apothecary work and devoted the rest of his 

short life to poetrj 
In 1818 his first long 
poem, “End\mion,” 
appeared It was bit- 
terly and harshly at- 
tacked by the review 
ers, who overlooked its 
beauties and failed to 
see that its faults were 
due to immaturity 
Other troubles crowded 
upon the yroimg poet 
He was m money diffi- 
culties, and, worst of all, 
he was tormented by a 
hopeless love affair His 
health baj). begun to fail , 
and he rapidly devel- 
oped consumption In 
the autumn of 1820 be 
went to Italy, and early 
in the following year he 
died at Rome 
Keats’s chief poems 
are “ Endymion," 
“Isabella, or The Pot 
of Basil,” “ The Eve of 
St Agnes," “ La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci," 
“ Ode to a Nightm- 
gale," and a number of sonnets among which are 
“ On First Looking mto Chapman’s Homer ” 
All were published between 1817 and 1820 
Keller, Helen (bom 1880) When only 
mneteon months old an American child, bom 
at Tuscumbia, Alabama, was stneken with 
scarlet fever Helen Keller, as the child was 
nauied, recovered, but at a terrible cost — she 
was now bhnd, deaf, and dumb 
When she was nearly seven years old, her 
parents, who had read Charles Dickens’s account 
of the wonderful work done with another blind 
and deaf girl, Laura Bridgman, sent her to the 
Perkm Institute for the Bhnd, at Boston, USA, 
where Anne SuUivan became her teaiffier 
From the first, the child learned with re- 
markable facihty She learned to read and 
spell the finger alphabet, to read Braille, and to 
write with a typewriter Fmally, by placing 



JOHN KEATS 

Keats, inspired by the ideals of ancient Greece, loved beauty 
with an artist s fervour, and in the last four years of his short 
life he wrote poems wfuch are amonc most beautiful m 
the English language. 

AiUf the painting hy W iltUon AoC^onal Portrait OaXltry 
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her sensitive fingers on the lips and throat of 
her teachers, she was able not only to “ hear ” 
them speak, but — marvel of marvels — learned 
to speak herself At 20 she had made such 
progress that she was able to enter Radohffe 
College, gettmg her B A degree m 1904 She 
was made an LLD by the Umversity of 
Glasgow m 1932 The success of her Me is 
unparalleled in history, her literary achievements 
being remarkable even for a normal person 

Kelvin, WiiiUtAM Thomson, 1st Baron 
(1824^1907) Every English and American 
schoolboy knows the romantic story of the 
laymg of the first successful transatlantic cable 
between Valentia Island, Ireland, and New 
foundland m 1866 by the Great Eastern {see 
Cables), the wonder-ship of the nmetoenth 
century But not everyone knows that it was 
the gemus of William Thomson that made 
that epoch-making event possible 
Born m Belfast, June 26, 1824, young Thomson 
matriculated at ten years of age, and 
entered Peterhouso, Cambndge, m 1841, when 
only seventeen Four years later he was second 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman Foi 
about a year he studied in Paris under Reg- 
nault, the French physicist, but returned m 
1846 to take the chair of natural philosophy at 
Glasgow Umversity, being then only twenty- 
two years old 



LORD KELVIN 

Here is Lord Kelvin with his wonderful manner’s compass, 
patented in 1874 It Is not affected by magneUc di^bances, 
and thus ereatly lessens the difficulties of navigation 
Photo T S. tt ,4nnon i Sent Gloipote 


KEMAL 

For fifty-three years, until his retirement 
m 1899, he held this professorship with such 
distinction that he received practically every 
honour which the scientific world had to bestow 
During this period, and even after his retire 
ment, his output m theoretical science and 
practical mventions can only be described as 
prodigious It IS amazing to refiect hoiv, m his 
spare time, he could carry out with complete sue- 
cess such an onerous post as electrical engineer 
for English, French, American, Brazilian, and 
West Indian cable companies, and also mvent 
the mirror galvanometer, the siphon recorder, the 
new marmer’s compass, the navigational sound 
mg maohme, and so many electrical meosurmg 
and recording machmes that it can truly be said 
that there is scarcely any electrical instrument 
or gauge (mcludmg the ordinary household 
meter) which was not mvented or perfected by 
WiUiam Thomson 

It IS impossible to give any fuU account of his 
fl,inft7.iTi g range of inventions He devised every 
type of instrument, from the most delicate 
electric meters to domestic water-taps, and 
touched on every subject from a completely 
now theory of matter to researches into the 
heat of the earth’s crust 

Kelvin’s Work as a Physicist 

Kelvin, the name by which posterity knows 
Thomson best, corresponded with and addressed 
scientific bodies m many foreign countries , and 
he encouraged and collaborated unth other 
famous scientists 

Thus It was Kelvin’s mvestigation of the 
discharge of the Leiden jar m 1863 that partly 
gave Hertz the key to his electro-magnetic 
researches which resulted m the discovery of 
Hertzian waves and made inreless telegraphy 
possible {See Hertz) In his collaboration with 
Joule (g r ) on expansions, pressure temperature 
changes, and other phenomena of heat Kelvin 
produced the absolute scale of temperatures 
(1848) and m 1851 his theory of the dynamic 
nature of heat His famous lectures on Molec 
ular Dynamics and the Wave Theory of Light 
given at Johns Hopkms Umversity, Baltimore, 
m 1884, were a permanent contribution to the 
profoundest problems of science 

Kelvm was kmghted m 1866, made a 
1892, and given the Order of Merit m 1902 
He was elected President of the British Asso 
ciation, 1871, of the Royal Society, 
and ChanceUor of Glasgow University, 1904 
Even after his retirement he contmued to wort 
on the theory of matter and electricity and mag- 
netism Kelvin died December 17, 1907 
Kemal Ataturk (1881-1938) torn 
time to time one heera people tament flie foot . 
that there is no room for real adventure m t^ 
world of today Yet few men in afi history 
have led so fuU a life and have survived so many 
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dangers and difficulties as this man who became 
the President of the Turbsh repubhc 
Mustafa was bom m Salondia, Greece, of 
humble parentage After a wild life as a chdd, 
he entered the army secretly and at once began 
to do extremely nell He was bnlbant at 
mathematics and at all mihtaiy^ w ork, and soon 
found favour inth his supenors The name 
“ Kemal ” was gii en him at this tune by one 
of his masters, whose name was likeinse 
“ Mustafa ” “ Kemal ” means “perfection,” so 
that the name both distinguished the lad from 
his teacher and shows what the latter thought 
of him But m spite of his success Mustafa 
Kemal was unpopular with his fellows, for he 
was a complete mdividualist, caring little for 
the opinions or actions of an 3 mne but himself 
Unless he was at the top and undisputed leader, 
he would sulk , and if his lead \ras undisputed, 
he was no longer mterested m his subordinates 
He was soon a teacher himself and his early 
expenence later stood him m good stead 
As a soldier joung Alustafa Kemal rose 
rapidly, but he took a part m politics and 
became a leader of the revolutionary or “ Young 
Turk ” party, which compnsed almost all the 
younger officers He w as arrested several times, 
and at least once only the recogmtion of his 
exceptional bnUiance saved him from execution 
Wherever he went, trouble followed His 
mihtary expenence took him all oier the 
Turkish Empire, and shortly before the World 
War broke out, he had made plans for an 
elaborate defence of the Dardanelles Thus it 
was that when the Turkish High Command 
had given up all hope, Mustafa Kemal, with 
only a few men, turned the tide of the dMence, 
took the oSensive, and was m the end directly 
responsible for tummg the British out of the 
GaUipoh peninsula Against the Russians in 
the Caucasus, and then agam against the 
British m Mesopotamia, he fought bnlhantly, 
and although he was unable to save the situation 
in the latter country, he made good what would 
otherwise have been a disastrous retreat No 
sooner was the World War over than Kemal 
was fighting the Greeks, who claimed part of 
Asia Mmor, and against them, agam, he turned 
the whole bde of the war once he obtamed the 
supreme command, bemg responsible m person 
for the final Turkish victory at Smyrna 
Restoring Turkey to the Map 
All the while, Mustafa Kemal had only two 
ideas at heart the complete hberation of the 
Turkish nation, and the placu^ of himself as 
head of his country And all the whde, partly 
through his political views, partly on account 
of his bitterness and his unapproachableness, 
he was bemg kept out of office by the vanous 
unprogressive governments which still ruled 
the country 
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Kemal Ataturk, then called Mustafa Kemal, began hts 
career as a soldier He u here seen m nvihan clothes with the 
officen of the Turlosb General Staff reviewing a guard of 
honour The surname Ataturk, which Kemal adopted for 
himself, means ' Father of the Turks 

Yet wherever he went, his oratory, his hnlhant 
understandmg of his audience, and his great 
pohtical skill made his ideas acceptable So 
it was that m due course the mevitable hap 
pened, and after the long senes of pohtical 
victones which mcluded the abohtion of the 
sultanate and Moslem cahphate, and the 
proclamation of the repubhc, Mustafa Kemal 
was unanimously eHect^ president of Turkey 
And m his case, bemg president was virtually 
the same as being dictator 
Erom that date, October 29, 1923, Mustafa 
Kemal devoted himself to the work of Wes 
temizmg his country Women dropped Moslem 
dress and went about unveiled, the Turkigh 
alphabet was westernized — and Mustafa Kemal 
became once more the schoolmaster, tourmg 
the country with a blackboard and chalks, 
lecturmg everywhere on his new ideas— ‘and 
ordinary hats replaced the traditional fez of 
the Moslems Thus it was that Kemal Ataturk, 
as he finally came to call himself, having broken 
the pohtical as well as the religious opposition, 
not only became the ruler but, as he could claim 
with justice, the maker of modem Turkey 
He died on November 10, 1938 
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Kemsley, James GomebBerby, IstfiABoN 
(born 1883) Youngest of tho three famous 
Berry brothers, Gomor Berry was born at 
Merthyr Tydfil, May 7, 1883, and from his 
youth he has been associated with his brother, 
William Euert Berry, Lord Camrose, m the 
building up of the great newspaper enterprises 
which have made the name of Berry famous 
throughout the world Some account of their 
achievements is given in the article on Lord 
Camrose (see page 793) , and there, too, is told 
how, when the Berry Group of papers had groivn 
to such an extent that a division of interests 
had become desirable. Lord Kemsley assumed 
control of the “ Sunday Tunes,” “ Daily 
Sketch,” and the “ Sunday Graphic,” as well 
as of the numerous provmcial journals controlled 
by Alhed Newspapers, Limited Created a 
baronet m 1928, Gomer Berry was raised to the 
peerage in 1936, when he chose the title of 
Baron Kemsley of Farnham Koyal — the Bucks 
village in u Inch he has his home 
Lord Kemsley is not only knoivn as a highly 
successful newspaper propnetoi, but has been 
High Sheriff of his county since 1929 He is 
also known as a generous supporter of many a 
deserving charity 

Kenilworth. This pleasant town m the 
heart of Warwickshuo, with a population of 
7,000, IS chiefly noted for its magmficent ruined 
castle, the walls of which enclose about seven 
acres This castle, which dates back to the 
early twelfth century and has a long and stirring 
history, is a promment feature in Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Kenilworth ” 
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In this novel the story is told of how Queen 
Elizabeth came to the castle to \u8it Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester (w'ho had received 
the castle at the Queen’s hands m 1662), and 
how the tragic heroine Amy Robsart met her 
death 

Amy had been secretly married to Leicester, 
who, however, had mdulged m hopes of bo 
commg the Queen s consort and so kept tho 
marriage secret and his bride a prisoner at 
Cumnor Place Amy escaped to Kenilworth 
and appealed to the Queen, but at this critical 
moment Robert Varney, Leicester’s attendant, 
claimed her as his wife, saying that she was 
distraught Amy wrote a letter of explanation 
and appeal to Leicester, but its delivery was 
delayed, and she fell through a trap door at 
Cumnor, as she w'as hastening, misled by 
Varney’s imitation of Leicester’s whistle, to 
meet her husband 

In spite of this tragedy, Elizabeth oontmued 
to favour Leicestoi, and in 1675 she was his 
guest at Kenilworth for 18 days, when took 
place the entortamment described by Scott 

Kent, English Co The south-easterly corner 
of England is one of the most historic localities 
on British soil It abuts on the Strait of Dover, 
and its nearness to the Continent has repeatedly 
meant that here invading foemcn liave first 
sought B footing , and through the gateway of 
Kent came the Romans and Normans 

Kent, with an area of 1,555 square miles, is 
a beautiful and fertile county, wnth a mild 
chmate and a flourishing agricultural industry 
Known as tho “ Garden of England,’ Kent, 

with its orchards and fruit 

' I farms, presents a fairyland 

- ' ^ picture of variegated blossom 

’ ■ Market-gardening and sheep 

raising are other important 
pursuits Its hop-fields are 
unrivalled, and the district 
known as the Weald, and 
those along the borders of the 
Tliames and tboModw ay, com- 
prise some of the finest farm- 
ing country m England, and 
are particularly rich in rural 
scenery Besides the south 
eastern suburbs of London, 
which are now very important 
industrial areas, Kent has a 
number of large towms within 
its borders, including Maid 
stone (the county toivn . 
population, 42,000), Ashford, 
a market town and railwaj' 
centre , Gravesend, a paper- 
millmg centre, Whitstablo, 
world-famous for oysters, 
Canterbury, inth its great 
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KENILWORTH CASTLE, DESCRIBED BY SCOTT 

, of S'ltt'S 

lorman, built it early in the 12th which accounts for its having 

With beautiful windows, built by John of Gaun 
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THE PILGRIMS’ WAY IN KENT 

The ancient road running from Winchester to Canterbuiy, known as the PJgnms Way, dates 
from many centuries before the time when pilgrims flocked along it to Becket s shrine. Parts 
of the road indeed, date from the Stone Age, when the plains below were dangerous trackless 
forests and the only safe path was along the top of the downs This view was taken near Wrothara 

Photo Drlt * ITslnwrlelit 
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double oruoiform, 
cathedral, Chat 
ham, Bioohester, 

Folkestone, Dover, 
and Ramsgate and 
Margate, the favour- 
ite u atermg places of 
millions of Londoners 
Towns of note m 
the Weald of West 
Kent include Tun- 
bridge Wells, an in- 
land spa, Tonbridge, 
on the Medu ay, tvith 
its castle and public 
school , and Seven- 
oaks, near wluch are 
histone Knole House 
and its park, and 
noble Penshurst 
Place East of Maid 
stone IS Leeds Castle, 
one of the most per- 
fect buildmgs of its 
type In the far 
south 18 Romney 
Marsh , from Hythe 
and Dymohurch to 
Dungeness runs a 
fascinating “ built to scale ” light railway 
Kent 18 particularly strong m literary 
associations The county forma the background 
to much of Dickens’s “ Pickwick Papers ” and 
“ David Copperfiold,” whde the pilgnms of 
Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales ” travelled along 
vhat IS now the Dover Road and was once 
Watlmg Street The Pilgrims’ Way itself runs 
from west to east across the county to Can 
terbury Darwm hved and workod^at Downe 
m the Kentish countryside 
A striking physical feature of Kent is the 
range of chalk hills which crosses the county 
from oast to w est, known as the North Downs 
The river Medway divides Kent into East 
Kent and West Kent, and such is local pnde 
and tradition that a man bom east of the 
Medway is called “ a Man of Kent,” while 
one bom west of the nver is known as “ a 
Kentish man ” Another curiosity is the sur 
vival of the “ Isles ” of Thanet and Sheppey 
On that part of the Kentish coast west of 
Margate the sea is constantly making inroads 
on the land, while at other low lying points 
the land is bemg gradually extended by deposits 
left by the sea The Kent coal fields near Dover, 
discovered m 1890, are bemg successfully 
developed Population, about 1,218,000 
Kentucky ( USA Lymg between the north- 
ern and southern states of the U S A , Kentucky 
(area, 40,000 sq miles , population, 2,614,000) 
retains many of the characteristics of both areas 


It IS largely an agncultural state — particularly 
m the Blue Grass region of the north — and 
has long been famous for its horse breedmg 
At Louisville 18 staged the greatest horse-race 
of America — ^the Kentucky Derb's In the 
centre of Kentucky are 9,000 square miles of 
last underground caverns, the most famous 
beu^ the Mammoth Cave and the Colossal 
Cavern The capital is Frankfort (pop , 11,000), 
but Louisville is by far the largest city, with 
a population over the 300,000 mark It is the 
centre of the tobacco mdustry, and lies on the 
river Ohio, which forms the northern boundary 
of the state 

Kepler, Johanit (1671-1630) The son 
of a German soldier of fortune, cradled m 
poverty and neglect, from childhood crippled 
m the hands, so that manual dexterity mth 
instraments was impossible for him, too dim 
sighted to make keen observations, too delicate 
of constitution to bear long exposure to mght 
air — surely never was a great astronomer so 
handicapped as Johann Kepler He was edu 
cated at the Umversity of Tubmgen for the 
iiunistry, but with his appomtment to the 
chair of mathematics and astronomy at Graz 
(Austria) came the call to his hfe-work 
Astronomers of that day were mostly 
astrologers and fortune telling charlatans, but 
Kepler bent all his energies to extracting from 
observations of the stars some real knowledge 
of the universe All that was yet known of 
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planetary motion was what C!opemicua had 
estabhshed — that the planets move, not around 
the earth, but about the sun (in eu-cles, it was 
then supposed) Two other gieat men, Galdeo, 
an Italian, and Tycho Brahe, a Dane, were 
seriously studying the heavens at this time 
Kepler became acquainted with them through 
correspondence, and m 1600 accepted an mvita- 
tion to become Tycho Brahe’s assistant in his 
observatory near Prague (Bohemia) Brahe’s 
death the next 3 ear opened the way for Kepler’s 
appomtment to succeed him as mathematician 
and astronomer to the Emperor Rudolph 11 He 
now devoted himself 


even more to discovery 
One theory after another 
was tried and aban 
doned, until at last he 
hailed with delight 
the three laws which 
brought order out of the 
chaos of astronomy, and 
pi epared the ground for 
Newiion’s discovery of 
the law of gravitation 
(See Astronomy) 

To the end of his life 
Kepler was dogged by 
misfortune — by war, 
which mterrupted his 
work , by illness, dom- 
estic calamity, and pov- 
erty — his salary uas 
always in an ears Nor 
was his position un- 
proved when, in 1628, 
he left the emperor’s 
service to enter that of 
Wallenstein, the great 
general of the Thirty 
Years’ War 
The laws of planetary 
motion, which are still 
known as “ Kepler’s 
laws,” may be stated as 
follows (1) The path 
of every planet m its 
motion about the sun forms an elhpse, with the 
sun at one focus (2) The speed of the planet m 
its orbit vanes, so that the hne joinmg the 
centre of the sun with the centie of the planet 
sweeps over equal areas m equal times (3) The 
lime taken by any planet m its revolution about 
the sun has a definite relation to its distance fi:om 
the sun, the “ square ” of its time being m exact 
proportion to the “ cube ” of its distance 
These thiee laws give us the prmciple “by 
which the umverse is balanced,” and enable 
astronomers to tell the position of a planet at 
any given time The laws were enunciated m 
Kepler’s “Harmomces Mundi” (1619) 
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The famous saentist, Johann Kepler, gave up theology to 
become professor of " astronomy ” But it turned out that 
the work he was expected to do was really astrology Later 
he turned his attention to the scientific aspect of the subject 
with remarkable success 
Prom an enaravinff bv P Uacl^entie 
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Kerry, Co of Eire Kerry is the most 
westerly and one of the largest counties in 
Eire It is a land of mountam and lake, of 
beautiful sea loughs and wild headlands reaching 
out into the great western ocean Here are the 
famous Lajses of KiUarney, the Macgillycuddi 
range of mbuntams, with Carrantuolull, 3,414 ft , 
highest peak m Ireland, the beautiful bay of 
Tralee, and Valentia Island, the starting-point of 
the first transatlantic cable 
Kerry, which is 111 the provmce of Munster, 
IS rich m historical and literary associations 
Agriculture is the chief mdustry, deep sea and 

coastal fishing and the 
tourist trade coming 
next Kerry cattle, 
famous alike for high 
milk yields and high 
butter-fat percentage, 
have for a long time 
been m demand in Eng- 
lish dairymg circles, and 
now form a special class 
at all great agricultural 
shows Tralee (popula 
tion, 10,000 IS the county 
town The area of 
Kerry is approximately 
1,815 sq miles and the 
population 140,000 
Kew Gardens. 
If you are m London you 
are sure sooner or later 
to visit these, the world’s 
most famous botamcal 
gardens And don’t let 
the phrase, “ botanical 
gardens,” put you off 
For there is very httle 
botamcal about Kew— 
at least m so far as the 
ordmary visitor sees it 
The flowers and trees 
and shrubs are, indeed, 
arranged chiefly accord 
mg to their botanical 
classifications, so that 


you wiU find all the different ehn trees, or all the 
various conifers, growmg m groups , but m gen- 
eral, Kew Gardens are simply a group of large 
gardens They are full of flow ers of all sorts, and 
at all tunes are worth a visit for the sake of the 
flowers alone Nor are these all garden flowers 
Many of them are our Enghsh wuld flowers, and 
some even, such as the famous bluebells, are 
growing under just the same conditions as they 
might m the country far from London 
Kew Gardens as they are now w ere laid out by 
Wilham Alton (1731-1793) m 1769, and although 
there had been botamc gardens m the grounds of 
Kew House for many years, he may well be 
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Although this photograph was taken very early m the year, os you can see by the leafless trees, there were plenty of crocuses 
in bloom. These are among the earliest of the flowers that make Kew Gardens, throughout the year, one of the best-loved of 
all the Londoner s spare-tame haunts This photograph is taken looking across the lake with one of the museums just 
showing behind the trees on the right Besides flowers and trees of every sort, Kew has many large hot-houses m which 
grow palms orchids and other exotics and even bananas which npen every year 


considered the “ founder of Kew ” He was 
assisted by his greatest patron, Sir Joseph Banks 
(gw), and it u as ho u ho started the Gardens’ long 
tradition of collecting plants from all parts of 
the world, rearing them from seed if possible, and 
distributing them, if necessary, to other parts 
Thus, it IS through Kew that the rubber plant 
u as introduced into Malaya, and through Kew, 
too, that the qiiimne plant was first sent to India 
The original gardens uero only 11 acres in 
extent, but the Gardens now cover nearly 300 
acres, only a comparatively small part of which 
IS devoted to the purely botamc side Nevertho 
less, there is, as you may see for yourself, a real 
botamc section, yihcre all sorts of herbaceous 
plants are groyra m beds arranged accordmg to 
their families There are, too, several museums, 
and large hot houses for various tj-pes of plants 
— such as the lovel}” orchid houses, and the 
cactus house uhere is a most uondcrful collec- 
tion of these ueird plants Then there arc the 
famous flagstaff, a single polo of Hougl is fir, 
215 feel in height , Ivcu Palace, «hcrc George 
ni often stayed , and the lovely little Queen’s 
Cottage, as uell as a Chinese Pagoda and a 
rephta of a Japanese gateyyay The old town 


of Keyy , too, though now to all mtonts a part of 
London, still retains much character of its oun 
Kharkov. (Pron khar'-kof) One of the 
most modern cities m the Soviet Union, Kharkov 
ranks third (after Moscoiv and lieiungrad) ns 
an industrial centre This city in the eastern 
Ukrame, about 450 miles south of Moscoiv, was 
founded by the Cossacks as a fort in 1654 
Since the IStli century it has been important in 
the admmistration of the country In 1917- 
20 it lias overrun by various armies, but iias 
finally captured bj the Bolsheviks Till 1934 
it yvns the seat of government for the Ukraine 
Around Kharkov is one of the richest agri- 
cultural regions in the yyorld, famous especially 
for gram and sugar beet Near by , to the south 
and south east, are the valuable minerals and 
coal fields of the Donetz ny er basin, and to the 
south-west the great iron deposits of Knyoi 
Bog The World War interrupted the city s 
industrial development, but since 1920 there 
has been a remarkable evpansion Among the 
chief mamifncturcs are machinery , tractors 
ngricnltiiral implements, coal products, and 
aeroplane equipment Tlio manufacture of 
electric generators and electneal equipment is 
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KHARKOV’S NEW ARCHITECTURE 


Much of the centre of Kharkov has b*en rebuilt since it 
became one of the most important manufacturing centres of 
Russia Above is the great modern block of the House of 
State Industry, erected in 1928 
Photo Eictno OaVotcaii 

another large industry, cieated by the building 
of great hydro-electric plants to the south-Aveat 
of the nvei Dnieper 

Although it stands at the junction of tuo 
small rivers, the city has no navigable water 
But siv railways and a rapidly expandmg air 
traffic make it a busy collecting and distnbuting 
centre for the entire Soviet Union 

Gigantic factories, new streets and squares, 
and many impressive new buildmgs m the 
modern style make Bdiarkov an m- 
terestmg city to visit Its greatest 
architectural achievement is the 
House of State Industry, which was 
the largest office building in Europe at 
the time of its openmg Two famous 
museums displaj' unrivalled collec 
tions of Ukramian art, both early 
and modern There are also several 
research institutions, including the 
university (founded 1803), now called 
the Institute of People’s Education 

Tlie population is mixed Ukram- 
lans and Russians predominate, with 
a sprinkling of Jews, Germans, 

Chmese, Tartars, Khirgiz, and many 
others Since 1920 the population has 
more than doubled, it is now 833,000 

Khartum. (Pron kar-tdom') 

This city (also spelt Khartoum), 
capital of the Anglo-Egjqitian Sudan, 
lies at the junction of the Nile with 
its tributary the Blue Nile On the 
Avest of the mam stream (which here 
becomes the White Nile) is the larger 
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city of Omdurman, the old Dervish capital 
There is a railway Ime from Khartum to Wadi 
Haifa on the northern boundary of the Sudan, 
while air-lmers call here en route for Egypt and 
all parts of British Africa The city was founded 
m 1820, but was destroyed by the forces led by the 
Mahdi and his successor, the Khalifa, m 1885 
Durmg the siege of the city General Gordon (q v ) 
was killed Lord Kitchener obtained his appel- 
lation “Kitchener of Khartum ’’from his success 
ful recovery of the city at the head of an Anglo 
Egyptian army m 1898 Durmg the present 
century it has been rebuilt on modern Imcs 
The present-day population is 46,000 

Kidd, WnaLiAM (1660?-! 701) Of all the 
many reckless sea-rovers who flew the “ Jolly 
Roger ’’ at the mastheads of their pirate ships, 
made their poor Aoctims " Avalk the plank," 
and buried their ill-gotten treasures on lonely 
isles, Gaptam Kidd is the most famous — though 
one of the least typical, despite the many legends 
that have groAvn up about his name 
WiUiain Kidd was a son of a Scottish minister, 
and followed the sea from youth In the war 
between the Enghsh and the French, durmg 
the reign of Wdliam and Mary, he become 
known as the bold captain of a privateer m the 
West Indies British commerce then suffered 
greatly from marauding pmates, so, at the 
request of the British governor of New York, 
Kidd received two commissions from the kmg 
addressed to “ our trusty and Aiell-beloyed 
Captain Kidd ’’ — one for suppressmg piracy 
and the other recognizing him as a privateer 
against the French With his 30-gun ship 



NEW WAYS IN KHARTUM 


Sudan naltuatll 


hartum, the capital of the Anglo-EgypUan Sudan, 

Imltive town of mud houses without any of the 

aday, as this photograph shows, it is a well-laid-out city, with broad streets 
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‘Adventure,” and his creu of 155 men, he 
set sail jauntily for Madagascar and the Red 
Sea region, the chief haunts of the pirates 

His troubles now began No pirates were 
found, cholera killed off many of his crew, the 
ship grew leaky, and supplies began to give out 
Then, apparently, Captam Kidd followed the 
adnce of his discontented crew and himself 
turned pirate He took several small Moorish 
vessels, was defeated by a Portuguese man-of- 
war, and in turn captured a Portuguese and an 
Armeman vessel 

But at last the day of reckomng came In 
1699 he deserted the leaky old “Adventure,’ 
boarded one of his prizes, and headed for 
America Learmng that he had been proclaimed 
a pirate, he sent to 
the governor a part 
of his boot} He 
was arrested m Bos 
ton, where he land- 
ed, and sent to 
London for trial 
There he uas con- 
victed of murder by 
killing a mutinous 
sailor After a trial 
in which the evi- 
dence was mconclu 
sive and during 
which he kept pro 
testmg that he was 
“ the most innocent 
person of them all,” 
he was pronounced 
guiltj also of piracy 
He was hanged at 
Execution Dock, 

Wappmg, where his 
body long hung m 
chains 

Kidneys. The 

kidne} s of the 
human body consti- 
tule the mam purifying and filtering plant for 
the blood Tie pure blood remains m the 
system, and the poisonous waste is filtered 
off through their direct agency 
The kidneys are bean shaped, about 4i 
inches long, 21 mches wide, and li inch thick, 
one situated on each side of the spmal column, 
du-ectly under what we call the “ small of the 
back ” The right kidney is placed shghtly 
lower than the left, to make room for the liver 
above The function of the kidnevs is to 
collect waste matter from the blood and 
excrete it via the bladder m the form of unne 
The kidneys, which are protected by a mass 
of fat, consist of numerous nimute tubes 
gathered into pyramids The cells which lino 
these tubes collect the waste from the blood 
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as it passes over them Ordinarily the kidney s 
throw off some three to four pmts of urine 
daily, m which is carried spent material that 
would otherwTse be harmful Anythmg, there- 
fore, which mterferes with the activity of these 
organs means the accumulation of poisonous 
waste matter m the body and immediately 
brings on serious sickness or even death 
It IS this fact which makes disease of the 
kidneys so serious ‘‘Bright’s disease,” for 
instance, is an mffammation of the kidneys 
which interferes with their normal activity and 
causes them to throw off albumen Unless this 
condition is cured, the waste poison called urea 
accumulates m the blood wuth fatal results 
Sometimes chalk-like stones (calculi) are formed 


in the kidneys, and these may block up one or 
both ureters, as the tubes leading from the 
kidneys to the bladder are called A blocked 
ureter is a dangeious condition because the 
kidney above becomes paralysed in function 
If both ureters become blocked the danger is 
increased and death is inentable unless the 
obstructions are removed at once 
Almost all diseases have some effect upon the 
kidneys, and one of the methods most relied 
upon by the modern physician in dctermmmg 
the general health of a patient and detecting 
unsuspected trouble is to subject the urine to 
chemical analysis 

Kiel Cena.1. The great peninsula forming 
Schleswig-Holstem in Germany and Jutland in 
Denmark was long regarded as a hindrance to 



STEAMING ALONG THE KIEL CANAL 


Cutting through the peninsula tiiat separates the North Sea and the Baltic, the Kiel Canal is of 
enormous value to Germanjr as an easy outlet under her own control, into the high seas The 
bndge over it in this photograph is at Levensau, and is about 140 feet high the masts of ships 
using the canal being limited to a height of 131 feet above the water line. 

PLolo Cerman Slate 
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KIEL KILDARE 

it before the Rerolution 
Some monks spent their 
entile lives in the cave cells 
In old Kiev is the lovclj 
. cathedral of St Sophia, 
famousfontsgolden topped 
hell tower winch is visible 
Id I Ll across the country 

^ It IS beheved to bo the old 
est church m Russia 
Kiev was founded before 
tlie 5tli century, and in tlie 
Middle Ages was rich and 
famous Late m the 10th 
century it was the capital 
of the Grand DnkeVladiniu', 
who was baptized a 
Christian, and made Kiev 
the home of the Greek 

KIEV, HOLY CITY OF OLD RUSSIA Ojjurcli m Russia Tlie 

Kiev IS one of Russia 's most ancient aties, having been founded In the 5th century The -oolrofl it in 1240 

heightofitsmodembuildings— sometimes s« or seven storeys— IS unusual for Russia The mongois sacK 

Pioneer 's Square, seen above, shows very well the fine proportions of some of these buildings Jiiev passed under ilUBSian 

intertiaic I’rett ptcturei Ltd Sovereignty in 1686 It saw 

much fighting during 1914-1920 The population 
of Kiev IS about 840,000 
Kildare* Co ofEibe Lying mtho central 
plain of Ireland, this nch pastoral county in the 
province of Leinster embraces the Curragh, 
probably the foremost centre of racehorse 
breeding in the world Two-thirds of the land 



navigation between the North Sea and the 
Baltic, and the possibihty of a canal had been 
discussed at least 600 years before the great Kiel 
Canal was first opened m 1896 

The canal extends sixty-one miles, between 
the estuary of the Elbe on the North Sea and 
Kiel Bay on the Baltic As the size of battle- 
ships increased, the German Government felt 
compelled to widen and deepen the Kiel Canal 
The work, which was cairied out at a cost of 
about £11,000,000, was completed in 1914 and 
the canal became 36 feet deep, ivith a surface 
uidth of 331 feet 

In 1939 it was decided to leconstruct and 
ividen the canal to allow ships to pass in each 
direction, but the outbreak of war prevented 
the work being completed 
Kiev* (Pion ke'-yef), Russia One of the 
most fascmating cities in Russia is ancient Kiev , 
on the river Dnieper, metiopohu of the 
Ukrame Socialist Soviet Republic The exact 
origin of the city is lost m legend, bub it is 
certainly one of the oldest settlements m eastern 
Europe Yet, despite its ancient aspect, Kiev 
is moWn, too, vvith its busy wharves, smelting 
works, flour mills, sugar refineries, distdlenes, 
and tobacco, leather, glass, and other factories 

There are three distinct parts of Kiew— tlie 
low-lying business section, called the Podol, 
which mcludes the large Jewish quarter old 
Kiev, crownmg the highest of the many lulls , 
and, on Pechersky HiU, the world-famous 
monastery, or Laura, ivith its caves of cells 
founded in the 11th century 

Formerly tlie Laura was like a city m itseir, 
with walls and towers, streets of ^Us, mns, 
churches, prmtmg press, and schools Thousands 
of pious Russians made annual pilgrimages to 
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-thh round tower of KILDARE 
This old round tower near the chur^ at b, 

Viiiri, It 13 m Bood condition, but has been rathe p 
5[faddto“n o"a modem battlement The doorway has a 
remarkable Romanesque ornamentation 
piiOfO IF Lawrence 


KILDARE KINDERGARTEN 



STORY HOUR IN A KINDERGARTEN 

A group of little tow-heads, red-heads and curly-heads hsten with never a wriggle to the adventures of Peter Rabbit 
Tomorrow they will act the story It is near Easter tune, and the pupils in this kindergarten have been making pictures ol 
bunnies and chickens Kindergartens arrange work to fall m with the seasons and with special events 

IS given up to grass, and on the verdant pastures of St Canice, from which the city takes its 
fine cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry are name, dating back to 1255 It is the largest, 
raised m great numbers , the remaining one- next to 8t Patrick’s pro cathedral, Dublin, in 
third is cultivated for oats, barley, turmps, and Ireland Kilkenny county has an area of 
potatoes chiefly Many fine specimens of the about 800 sq miles, and a population of 68,567 
ancient round towers — ^probably towers of refuge The saying, "to fight hke Kilkenny cats,” 

against miaders — are found throughout the that is, tall only their tails are left, may have 
countv, the one in Kildare town being 108 onginated m the disputes that raged for 
feet high Kildare is the county and market centuries between the two divisions of the city 
town, \nth a population in 1926 of 2,116 Enghshtown and Lnshtown 
Agriculture and pedigree stockhreeding are Kincarcl'ineshire* Scottish Co 
the mam industries The area of County Kildare Known also as the Mearns, Rmcardmeshire is 
IS about 645 sq miles and the population 67,737 383 sq miles m extent and has a population of 

Kilken'ny,Co of Eire Intheprovmceof 39,000 It lies on the east coast between 
Leinster and fonnmg the south eastern end of Aberdeenshire and Angus, and is m general 
the great central plam, Kilkenny is one of the & rugged, picturesque region of mountam, 
most mlerestmg counties m Ireland, and ono forest, and moor Stonehaven (population, 
of Jbhe few to possess nuneral wealth — ^though on 4,000) is the county town and chief fishing port , 
a small scalei Anthracite coal is worked at inland, near the nver Dee, is Banchory, noted 
Castlecomer, rich hematitic iron and manganese for its shortbread 

are found m several places, and at piocktopher Kindergarten. Does it make any 
copper 13 mined There are also valuable great difference u hat a child does or learns before 
limestone quames, while marl, a murture of ^ ^ Friedrich Wilhelm August 

clav and I^e carbonate possessing high jvoebel (1782-1852) believed that it did, and, 
lertihzing values, is plentiful ^vork out his ideas regardmg infant 

Agriculture is, however, the chief occupation education, he opened a school in the little vil- 
Barlea , oats, potatoes, and turnips are the mam lage of Blankonbiirg, Germanv, m 1837 Two 
crops Stock-raising is an extensive mdustry, jears later he named this institution Kinder 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry bemg reared m garten (garden for children), m order to distm- 
iarge numbers Subsidiary manufactures are guish it sharply from all ordinary types of 
marble pohshmg, brewang, distilling and milling schools, and to suggest the idea of education 
Ivilkcim>, the county town, with population as a natural growiih upon which it was based 
(1926) 10,000, is a cathedral city, the cathedral Froebol’s school and educational theor\ 
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KINDERGARTEN 



^elIo^r , second, n box contauimg three 
objects nil of hardwood— a ball, a cube, 
and a cybnder The third, fourth, fiftli] 
and sixth gifts consist each of a cube 
subdivided into small geometrical 
solids, cubical and brick-hke blocks 
The seventh gift is a set of thin wooden 
or cardboard tablets, triangular and 
rectangular m shape, the eighth, 
a box containing small straight 


iff 


proved so successful that today there is no 
comer of the civihzed world where kinder- 
gartens have not been organized 
The kindergarten is not a p/ay school, although 
it gives a largo place to play That is because 
play usually occupies a large place m infancy 
and childhood, and because play is Nature’s 
OAvn and most im- 
portant method by 
which children learn 
and develop physic- 
ally, socially, morally, 
and intellectually 
The purpose of edu- 
cation, Froobel 
behoved, is to aid the 
child’s natuie in its 
efforts to express itself 
The child’s early 
j earmngs for self- 
expression are vague, 
undirected, and unin- 
Lolligent He knows 
neither his capacities, 

Ins needs, nor his 
interests Tt is the task of the school 
and tho teacher to aid him here 
The kindergarten is designed to 
educate the child by natural methods 
— by providing an environment which 
Will make him conscious of his present 
needs, interests, and capacities, and 
which will piovido him vnth the 
matoiials and opportunities necessary 
for expressing and satisfymg the same 
The materials and activities which the 
kindergarten uses are generally grouped 
as follows (1) gifts , (2) occupations , 

(3) games , (4) songs , (6) stories 
Tho gifts are groups or sets of 
playthmgs, ton in number and geo- LEARN 
metrical in form They mclude, &st, The three 
a box containmg six wooden balls — is*an*e 3 t« 
blue, red, violet, orange, green, and themselves 





Bu^ shoppers and clerks 
in the make-believe grocer's 
shop, upper left, are sure to 
pick up die first pnnaples of 
anthmebc as they earnestly 
count pennies and «ve 
change. The serious little 
girl above is absorbed m 
svorkine a counting machine. 
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instruction book One of the 
favourite games of the kin 
dergarten is “ Blind Man's 
Buff," in which the bhnd 
fold^ diild runs his hands 
over any playmate he catches 
and tries to guess his iden- 
tity— not so easy to do m these 
days of sleek bobbed beads 
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LEARNING BY PLAYING IN THE KINDERGARTEN 

The three upper photographs m this page show how largely ^Me 

into Se metihods*^ of telchmg in a kindergarten That >mmedfately above 
is an example of how the children are encouraged to find out thmgs lo 
themselves The boy and girl are trying to see how a kitten laps up 








KINGFISHERS BESIDE THEIR 
BANK SIDE HOME 


irirKHB are two spleadid photographs 
of the kingfisher, finest m plumage 
of all our native birds Above, a luHt> 
family of seven youngsters are neatlj 
arranged on the branches of a tree 
certamly not far from their home, for they 
are not yet able to fly far Notice that 
their tails never large m this species 
are as j et hardly developed at all Young 
km^shers often sit like this, but you hai e 
to be very qiuet if jou want to get such 
a good view ns this without frightening 
them On the tight is a single kingfisher 
sittmg outside the entrance to its home 
It IS strange to think that such a 
bnlhantly plumaged bird nesta in deep 
dark and dirty holes, but this is a fact 
The nesting site consists of a burrow, 
excavated m the nver s bank at the end 
ol vihich a bare chamber forms the nest 
Moreover, tlus tunnel home is often 
lined with fish bones and similar refuse 
with on evil smelling stream of ooze 
flowing out and down the bank 






KINGFISHER— MOST BRILLIANT BIRD OF BRITAIN 








KINDERGARTEN 

coloured sticks , the ninth, circular and semi- 
circular nngs , the tenth, a box of seeds, shells, 
or fine pebbles, representing pomts 
By using the gifts as playthings the child 
learns to distinguish colours, forms, numbers, 
Imes, and textures They are designed to 
furmsh him with an alphabet of sensation, by 
which ho may spell out thmgs and his own ex- 
penences m the world mto which he is bom, 
but which at first is to him a book u hich he does 
not understand They also serve as matenala 
through which the child expresses the ideas and 
feelings aroused by contact with this world , 
for example, he uses his little blocks to build a 
house, thus expressmg an idea, or with the 
sticks of the eighth ^ he outlmes a pattern 
or picture on his little table 
A wonderful and almost immeasurable wealth 
of music, songs, games, and hterature has grown 
up around the kindergarten Before the time 
of Froebel the child’s intellectual world was 
poor, containing little besides slightly diluted 
or made up matenals taken from the hterature 
and music of adults The kindergarten has 
created a new world and a new spiritual hentage 
for tiny tots It has enabled them to learn 
very necessary thmgs (lessons that will bo 
useful m later Ufe), in a way that suggests play 
to them (See Child Development , Educa 
tion , Froebel, Fnedrich Wilhelm , Schools) 

Kingfisher. One day, as yon walk by 
some stream or river, you may hear a sudden 
shrill cry, almost hke a mechanical w histle , 
then, if you keep alert, you will see a sudden 
bnlhant fiash of blue and green, dartmg down 
the watercourse — a kmgfisher (Alcedo ispida) 
This IB our most brilliant bird, but, besides bemg 
handsome, he is a wonderful diver By his 
diving he gets his hvmg From a perch many 
times his own height above the water, he falls 
in a sudden dive, seizes some luckless fish in his 
long beak, files back to his perch, tosses the fish 
mto the air and sw allows it And as this may 
happen many times a day, and the bttle fish 
may be trout, the kmgfisher is apt to be un 
popular where fish are preserved But aquatic 
insects, luckily, and other creatures form a large 
part of the diet 

Many beautiful legends are connected with 
the European kmgfisher, which was anciently 
called the halcyon An old bebef was that the 
seven days precedmg the shortest day of the 
year were used by these birds to build their 
nests which, it was thought, floated on the 
w ater, and the seven days following were devoted 
to hatchmg the eggs During this period, 
“ the halcj on days,” the ancients believed 
the sea was alw ays calm Hence “ halcyon ” 
to describe calm peaceful days 

These birds, of which there are some 200 
species, have disgustmg uesting habits Our 
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KINGFISHER’S CATCH 
Here is a fine snapshot of a kingfisher caught in the act of 
returning to his perd on a dead branch and holding in fau 
beak a small f^h, which was unwise enough to show itseli 
as the bird sat poised above it. Kingfishers often have a number 
of favourite perches above the streams in which they fish. 

own kingfisher breeds m a hole m the river bank, 
Ia 3 rmg its round white eggs m a chamber at the 
end of a long tunnel This tunnel acts os 
a dram for all the mess and slime which dnbbles 
out from the nest, augmented by innumerable 
fish bones Foreign kmgfishers mclude the 
American belted kingfisher, and the famous 
“ laughing jackass ” of Austraha 

‘King Lear.’ By many judges this master 
tragedy of Shakespeare is ranked as the finest 
piece of dramatic hterature m the world, but 
it IS rarely acted because it is harrowing 
throughout Lear, a headstrong old sovereign 
of ancient Bntam, divides his realm mto three 
parts, and then calls on his three daughters 
to receive each her share aocordmg to the love 
she professes for him 

Goneril and Regan so insult reason with their 
extravagant avowals of love that the youngest 
daughter, simple honest Cordeha, qmte dis- 
gusted with them, states her own dutiful love 
too modestly to please the proud old kmg He 
casts her off pen^ess, so that she would have 
been poor mdeed had not the Kmg of France 
claimed her as his bride But the elder daugh- 
ters, secure in the possession of his wealth, 
now treat Lear with contempt and cruelty 
Shorn of every kingly digmty, denied even 
the respect due to a father, the old man rushes 
out mto the tempestuous night, lest his bram 
burst with its insupportable storm of rage and 
grief In the pauses of the tempest we hear 
his terrible curses and the bitter pomted chatter 
of his faithful fool 

One gleam of peace breaks upon his sm and 
suffermg This is when Cordeha and poor sick 
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KING LEAR COMFORTED BY CORDELIA 
There is unrelieved tragedf in Shakespeare’s play, “ King Lear,” but the deep devotion 
of Lear's daughter to her father breaks through the gloom like a ray of sunshine 
piercing a grey sky This iffustrataon, reproduced from a painting by G W joy, 
shows Cordelia comforting her father in the prison to whidi he and she had been 
taken after the defeat of their armies by that of her sisters, Goneril and Regan 

Cliff An CalUrti LteAt 


Lear arc reunited But their armies are de- 
feated, and Lear is next soon bearing the dead 
body of Cordelia from prison, nlioro her cruel 
sister has caused her to bo hanged Tlie guilty 
daughters perish and their party is overthrown, 
but Loar dies of a broken heart 
Shakespeare is behoved to have WTitten this 
play between 1600 and 1008 
Kingsford-Smithff Sir Charles EmvARC 
(1897-1935) " Smithy ” is generally acknow- 

ledged to have been the finest pilot of the post- 
war years, and hia disappearance m November 
1935, while attempting to crown all his previous 
records, was a sad loss to the flying world 
Like many other famous airmen, Kingsford- 
Smith was an Australian, being a native of 
Brisbane He served in the World War with 
distinction, and afterwaids took up com- 
mercial flying His first outstanding feat was 
to fly round Australia in 1927, but world-wide 
fame came in June 1928, when, with three 
companions, Kingsford-Smith piloted the 
Southern Cross over the Pacific from the USA 
to Australia, and also flew the Tasman Sea to 
New Zealand and back In the following jear, 
and m the same raacliine he mode a record 
flight from Australia to England 1930 saw a 
triumphant crossing of the Atlantic, and also a 
record flight back to Austraha in a bgbt machine 
In I93I-2 he commanded the first experimental 
all-Australian mail ’plane to England and back 
Yet another record flight to Austraha followed 
m 1933, and the first crossing of the Pacific to 
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the U S A m IDSi-all the 
result of careful preparation 
and superb piloting and nan 
gational skill Tins brilliant 
career was out short when 
ICingsford -Smith— who had 
been knighted in 1932, and 
had reached the honoran 
rank of Air Commodore in 
the Royal Australian Air 
Force — was lost in the Ba\ 
of Bengal while attempting 
an oven faster fliglit in a small 
singlo-engmcd inacluno intli 
out wireless equipment 

Kingsley, Chablps 
(1819-1876) Known eliicil} 
m his own day as a Rndiral 
writer and clergj’nian, Charles 
Kingsley w as far more versa- 
tile than those who knew him 
only ns a reformer would 
have believed This spire, 
hawk-like parson was also 
novelist, naturalist, professor, 
and poet 

The son of a clergyman, 
Kingsley was born June 12, 
1819, in Devonshire He attended King’s 
College m London after his father had obtained 
a rectory m that city Later he entered Cam 
bridge Umversity In 1842 lie went ns curate to 
the parish of Evcrslcy, in Hampshire, and soon 
was appointed rector He died Janiiarj 23, 
1876, and was buried at Eversley 
Deeply interested in social and economic 
problems, Kingsley risked his position m the 
Cliurch by hia speeches and wTitings on bclmJf 
of the working classes "Y^east” (1849) and 
“ Alton Locke ” (1849) are two of his novels 
dealing with social problems 
Tliough Kingsley’s jears (1800-60) as a 
professor of modern lustoix at Cambridge were 
unremarkable, he WTOtc several noicls on 
historical subjects for wluoh lie is clntflj re 
membered " Westward Ho ! ” (1851) tells the 
story of a famous Dcionslnre knight making 
history in the stirring dajs of Elirabclli 
“ Hypatia ’’ (1853) deals inth the former glono’! 
of Alexondna, m Egj'pt “Hertward the 
Wake " (1866) is a tale of Saxon England and 
the struggle with the Normans 
For Ins children Kmgslex wtoIc delightful 
Nature stones which have become the property 
of children ex erv where Among them 
"Madam How and Lad\ Wix ’ (iS69) and 
“ The Water Babies ’’ (1863) The latter is a 
fairv storx’ and Nature storj combined 
Charles Kingslcj 's brother Henrx (J 830- 18/ >) 
was also a xvnter, Ins best-known book being 
the novel " Bavenshoe ” 
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TOM and ELLIE 

The Story of 

the WATER- BABIES 


■j^ANY years ago there lived a 
little chimnej -sweep named 
Tom, who had to climb up the 
insides of chimneys to sneep away 
the black, choking soot 
One day Tom and his cruel 
master, 5 Ir Grimes, had to go to a 
big house to sweep the chimneys 
On their way they met a poor Irishwoman At 
the bottom of a hill Gnmes dipped bis dirty 
head in a stream Tom u anted to do the same, 
and Gvwnes began to beat bun “Stop I” 
said the Irishwoman “ Those that wish to be 
clean, clean the\ niD be “ Then she disappeared 
At the house Tom went up one of the ehimnej’s, 
but came down a different one, and saw a 
pretty httlo girl lying m bed Then he 
caught sight of himself 
in a mirror When he 
saw how durty he nas, 
he burst mto tears, and 
turned to rush back up 
the clumne} This roused 
Elbe, the little gwl, who 
screamed Poor Tom 
chmbed out of the inn 
doM and ran an ay as 
fast as he could 
Through woods and 
across fields dashed Tom 
When, at long last, he 
reached a cottage, an old 
a Oman took care of him 
He fell asleepnnd dreamed 
that the little girl nas 
n allied,” and that the Inshnomau nas saying 
Those that msh to be clean, clean thej wall 
be ’’ Then he cried 




80 they took him away and turned him mto a 
water babj while he was asleep 
Tom had manj adventures as a water-baby 
One day he was sitting on the wet rocks when 
EUiew^edby She tried to catch Tom but fell 
and struck her head She was carried home, 
and for daj's laj very still One night the faincs 
brought her a pair of wings and she flew away 
Tom had swum awaj and he made friends 
with dozens of other 
water*bahies Tom rather 
liked to tease, and the 
other children warned him 
of Mrs Bedoneh-\nsjou- 
did WTicn she came she 
told Tom that if he were 
good her sister, Mrs 
Voasy ouw ouldbedonebj , 
would help lum So Tom 
tned to be good , but it 
was no good, and when 
Mrs Doasiouwouldbe- 
donebv came she could 
not touch Tom because he 
was all o\ er prickles, with 
' She set to work to cure Tom of his pnckles Jug naughty temper He 

ernug “Go and be wanted his prickles taken away, so Mrs Do 
as^ouwouldbedonebv asked Elbe to help, and 
she set to work to cure Tom of his prickles 
E\ erv 



Thev turned 
him into a water habp 


out “ I must be clean 1 ” 
Irarocdiatelj he found 
himself by the stream 
He took off Ins clothes 
and got into the water 
The Irishwoman 
also stepped into 
the water, and the 
fairies of the 
streiin enme and 
/took her nwa\, 
for she was their 
Queen She told 
them about Tom, 


weekday she taught him, but on 
Sundays she went awai Tom wondered where 
Elbe went on Sundais But she told him 
“ TJiose who go there must first go where thej 
do not like, do what thei do not like, and help 
somebody thei do not like " 

At last Tom decided to do this, and lie set 
out He flnnlK came to a \erj ugh building 
where Grimes was stuck tr\ ing to get out of the 
top of a cliimnci His tears fell so fast that 
thti washed the mortir from the bricks, unlil 
the clumnej fell down and Grtmc» was free 
Tlicn Tom was allowed to go back to the water 
babies, and went home with Elbe on bundais 
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KIPLING 


A PRINCE of BRITISH STORY-TELLERS 

Tf you have read Stalky & Co you already know something about 
Rudyard Kipling’s life, for he ts ** Beetle ” tn that book But whether 
you have or not, you will want to read this Itfe-story of the great writer 

Ki pli n g , Rupyabd (1865-1936) On Dec “ Beetle ” “ How we, the originals of Stalky, 
29, 1866, Avhile Victoria was ruling the Empire McTurk and Beetle, came together I do not 
and the Umted States had just come to the know,” he says “ But our triple alliance was 
end of its Civil War, a boy ivas born in Bombay w ell estabhshed before we were thirteen ” His 
who was to win fame as “ the spokesman for the first poems, published privately by his father 
Anglo-Saxon breed ” were written here 

The first five years of Kipling’s life were Whenhe was just short of 17, far more mature 

spent m India Much of the vividness and than most boys of his age, he returned to his 
realism of the “ Jungle Books ” is probably due family m Lahore, weanng proudly a small 

to the impressions that came to him, before ho moustache which his mother promptly ordered 
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could talk, of the strange 
prmutive country that 
lay beyond the cities and 
the highways of Biitish 
India He and his little 
sister had a native nurse, 
and her tales of the 
jungle animals lingered 
m his memory, to crys- 
tallize later in MowgU 
and Shere Klian and 
the grey wolves Like 
most English children 
bom m foreign lands, 
he was sent to England 
to be educated Too 
young for a boarding 
school, he was left in 
the care of a woman 
w'ho seems to have been 
the worst possible 
guardian for a sensitive 
bov accustomed to 
sympathy and under- 
standmg Nearly every- 
thmg that a small boy 
wanted to do was to her 
a “ sm ” As a pumsliment, even reading was 
forbidden, and Kiphng almost rumed his eyes 
by devourmg in secret every book he could lay 
his hands on Those six years in that House 
of Desolation,” in which— he says rather sadly-- 
“ there was so little love and so much Bible,” 
are described m a stoiy called ” Baa Baa Black 

Sheep ” n r j 

At last his parents came home from Xnciia on 
leave, and they remade his w’orld Glasses 
helped his weak eyes, ond he w as carried off to 
a summer in Devonshire inth his father and 
mother and his lively young cousms 
At the end of this holiday he was sent to 
the Umted Soi vices College, the well-known 
school for sons of army officers at Westward Ho, 
in Dovonshiie His years there are recorded 
m “Stalky & Co”, in w'hich Kipling is 



KIPLING IN HAPPY MOOD 

Rudyard Kipling was not seen much m public life, for he was 
shy from his boyhood up But in October X9*3 
elected Lord Rector of St Andrew’s University , hue he is 
acknowledging the students’ cheers Behind him (right) is 
his cousin, Mr Stanley (later Earl) Baldwin 


him to remove He be 
came a reporter on tlie 
one dailj’ newspaper in 
the Punjab, the “ Civil 
and Militarj’^ Gazette ” 
In hiB autobiography 
Kiplmg calls this in 
terval “ Seven Years’ 
Hard ” To got material 
for his newspaper arti 
eles, he travelled round 
India and came to know 
the country as did few 
other white men 
It was now' that Kip 
lin g began to write the 
poems and short stones 
about the British soldier 
in India that were to 
establish Ins reputation 
as a AVTiter " Fin™ 
Tales from the Hills, 

“ Soldiers Tlireo,” and 
“ Barrack Room Bal 
lads" are known now' 
wherever English is 
spoken The shm little 


volume called “Departmental Ditties ” he edited, 
printed, published, and sold himself 

In 1887 Kiplmg was transferred to a larger 
and more important newspaper at Allahabad, 
the “ Pioneer ” Here he had more time lor 
creative Avritmg, and he made the most ot i 
In 1890, eager to find a publisher for his ™cs 
and conscious that he had earned a holidaj, 
he set sail for England, going hy » 
Japan, Chma, and North America At len^h 
the vital, dramatic stones and the ^ 

fired the public imagination The books 
rapidly and his words became a part of rn 
commL speech m both England and ^cri(» 

Tivo vears later he married an Amcncan g ^ 
Carolme Balestior, and started ^ 

another holiday trip, this time f 
After their bonej’moon Kiphng and hi 
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settled down in Vermont, U S JV In this house 
their first child u‘as bom, and there ICiphng 
wrote the tales that were to make up his 
“ Jungle Books ” 

Then, after four years m America, the 
Kiplmgs decided that their real home was in 
England They rented a little house m a Sussex 
Tillage near his uncle, Edward Bume Jones, and 
his cousm Stanley Baldwin There m August, 
1S97, their only son, John, was born 

The story that we know as '* Kim " had been 
m Eiphng’s mind for years Kow, stimulated 
by his fatW’s keen interest, he began to ivrito it 
Long visits to South Afnca, where they formed a 
fhendship uith Cecil Bhodes, and another trip 
through North Amenca varied the Sussex hfo 

One day his cousin, Ambrose Poynter, said 
to him “Wnto a story about Boman tunes 
here ” So " Puck of Pook’s Hill ” and Re 
wards and Fairies ” wore begun Each story 
IS complete m itself Together they form a 
cham of " scents and sights and sounds ” 
that reach to the very heart of England 


In 1907 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
hteraturo and he and his wife went to Stock- 
holm to receive it from the Swedish king The 
World War brought him personal tragedy 
His only son was killed fighting in France with 
the Irish Guards In John’s memory Kiphng 
wrote a history of this famous regiment, and 
the dedicatory poem has a refram that is like a 
song once heard and never quite forgotten 
Old Dap 1 Tho nild geese arc flighling I 
Head to tho storm ns they faced it before I 
For vrhere there ere Irish there s bound to be flgbting. 
And when there s no fighting it s Ireland no more I 

Ireland no more 1 

With the social and political changes that 
followed the uar Rudyard Kiphng had little 
sjmipathj klore and more he withdrew from 
the active scene, spending the greater part 
of the year m his Sussex farmhouse Vmen 
he w ns nearly 70 years old, he sat down to write 
his autobiography, “Something of Jlyself" 
It was published after his death 
Kipling died on January 18, 1936, m the 
same month as Kmg George V 


Rudyard Kipling*s Story of Mowgli 


CIJPPOSE that you were a small boy of eastern 
^ India whose home was on the edge 
of a great jungle Suppose that you were 
sitting one mght before a camp-fire with your 
mother and father, and that suddenly, out of tho 
dark, came a tiger, black and tawny and very 
fierce Would you have been frightened ’ 
Mowgh wasn't 

Shere Khan, the Tiger, was hungry, and when 
he saw ]\Ian-fiesh he jumped, forgettmg the fire 
That IS how he burned his toes And because 
he burned his toes, and had to stop to hek them, 
the baby’s mother and father had time to run 
Left to himself, and just old enough to walk, 
Mowgh crawled away through the long grass 
Father Wolf was stretching himself after a 
nap when he heard a rusthng outside his cave 
“ Xiook 1 ’’ he called to Mother Wolf — " a 
Xian’s cub ’’ Then with careful teeth that did 
not even scratch the soft skm, he picked it up 
and earned it into the cave 
“ A Man’s cub went this way,’’ roared Shere 
Khan, his massive head and shoulders blocking 
the entrance to the cave “ Give it to me " 
Mother Wolf sprang forvatd, her eyes hlazmg 
in the darkness like two green moons 
“ The Man’s cub is mine He shall hvo to 
run with the wolf pack and to hunt with us , 
m the end he shall hunt thee / Got” 

Mother Wolf was very fierce when she was 
angry, and Shere Khan skulked away, but in his 
heart was hatred 

“The Man’s cub must be shown to the 
Pack, said Father Wolf, when the brown baby 
had settled down to a rough and-tumble play 


with the wolf cubs “ Wilt thou still keep him, 
mother ? ’’ 

“ Keep him 1 ’’ she gasped “ He came 
naked, by mght, alone and very hungry , 
yet he was not afhiid 1 Certamly I will keep 
him Lie still, httle frog 0 thou Mowgh — 
for Mowgh, the Frog, I will call thee The time 
will come when thou wilt hunt Shere TChuri I “ 
On the mght of the Pack meeting, when the 
three young wolf cubs were old enough to run 
about a httle. Father and Mother Wolf took 
them to the Council Rock The Council Rock 
was a bare lull-top where the wolves met, 
and where the cubs must bo shown to the Pack 
before they could be accepted by the Free 
People Into the centre of the circle which 
they formed Mowgh was thrust forth 
“ Ye know the Law i Look well, 0 wolves 1 ’* 
Akela, the Lone Wolf, who was their leader, 
cried in recogmtion of the new cub 
A roar came from behmd the rocks It was 
the voice of Shore Khan, demandmg his prey 
Fearful of the great tiger, one of the young 
wolves spoke up, asking why this man-cub was 
taken mto the tnbe 

Now there is a Law of the Jungle that says, 
when there is a dispute concermng the accept- 
ance of a cub, two members of the jungle who 
are not its mother or father must speak for it 
Up rose Baloo, the Brown Bear, teacher of 
the wolf-cubs, and ho spoke for Mowgh Then 
came Bagheera, the Black Panther He quoted 
the I<aw that allows a price to be paid for any 
cub that IB objected to by the Pack In payment 
for the Man-ouh Bagheera gave a hull, newly 
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kilJed Thw was good meat for the youne 
wives So Mowgh was taken into the Pack 
Mother Wolf had nursed him with her oivn 
babies , Baloo, the sleepy Brown Bear, taught 
him the Law of the Jungle , and Bagheera the 
Panther was his friend 

As he grew up Mowgh learned to hunt and to 
protect himself, and to climb trees like a monkey 
for nuts and fruit and honey Baloo taught him 
the Stranger’s Hunting Call that he must use 
when he sought food outside his own grounds , 
the Master Words of the Jungle, that he might 
claim protection with the Birds and Snake 


How the Red Flower is Fire, of which all 
amnials hve in deadly fear, and which only Mon 
can tame That same night Mowgh went'down 
into the viUage PressingJus face close against 
a mndow, he watched the boy w^ho lived there 
put some of the gloivmg coals from the hearth 
mto a basket Imed w-ith clay Mowgh walked in, 
took the bosket from him, and disappeared into 
the dark 

When the Pack met at the Council Rock 
Akela, for twelve years leader of the Free People^ 
lay still, for he had missed his kill, and the Lan 
said that he must die Mowgh sat up very 



“ Listen, you wolves I 


I, the Man, have here a little of the Red Flower which ye, dogs, fear " 


People and all four-footed beasts He could 
swim as well as he could run and he could ohmb 
as well as he could sivun So he grew strong and 
blown and wise 

“ Little Brother,” said Bagheera the Panther 
one day in Mowgli’s twelfth year, “ how often 
must I tell thee that Shore i^an the Tiger is 
thine enemy ^ ” But Mowgh only laughed, 
fearing nothing 

“ The young wolves are foUowmg Shere Khan, 
who gives scraps from his loll,” Bagheera con- 
tmued “ Akela the Lone Wolf is growing old , 
when he misses his kill — and the time is very 
near — he will no longer rule the Pack The 
others aviU kill him, for that is the Law Then 
they will turn on thee, Little Brother Shere 
Khan is urging them ” 

At this Mowgh’s black brows came very close 
together, because he knew this was the truth 
“ I have It,” said Bagheera, “ go thou down 
to the Man’s huts in the village and get some 
of the Red Flower Thus wilt thou he master ” 


straight, the pot that held the Red Flouer 
clasped between his knees, Bagheera the Panther 
at his Bide 

“ He is my prey,” snarled Shere Khan " Give 
him to me ! ” ^ 

“ Yes, give the Man-cub to Shere Khan,’ re- 
peated the yoimg wolves, for they hated Mowgh 
Restlessly they circled round him , and Shero 
Khan roared hungrily 

“ Now 13 the time,” whispered Bagheera the 
Panther, and Mowgh rose, holding tlio fire pot 


in his hands 

” Listen, you wolves Ye have said oiton 
ihat I was a Man I thought myself your 
brother, and would have stayed with ye always 
Sut now that ye have turned against me, it is 
lot yours to say what shall be done I, the Man, 
lave here a little of the Red Flower, which 50, 

logs, fear ” „ , 

” Listen,” he called, staymg his hand, Akeia 
roes free, to hve as he pleases Yo shall not W 
um because that is not my will I go to me 
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MOWGLI LEADS THE CHARGE OF THE BULLS 

How Mowgh took his revenge on Shere Khan, tte Uger, “ ^ Jd^oni ^'ly tte w^s^Akela 

with men, Mowgli was often sent out to watch a herf of wat . ^ steep-sided and narrow 

and Grey Brother, came to tell the hoy that Shere K*'®" Buffalo herd dnving the cows and calves 
ravine This was Mowgli's chance 1 The wolves divr^ mounted Rama, the Bull leader, and 

to the bottom of the ravme, and the bulls to the top ® ^ g^ws from escaping, was 

the bulls charged furiously down the ravine Shere Khan, prevented oy me co 

tramplM to deat/] 
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village to my own people When next I come 
to the Oonnoil Rook, I will come mth Shere 
IQian’s hide on my head ” He strode off to 
say good-bye to Mother Wolf and his foster- 
brothers As he walked he wept and because he 
wept he thought he must be dying, for he had 
never wept before 

The dawn was breaking uhen Mowgli went 
down the hillside, alone, to meet those thmgs 
that are called men In the village he made 
signs to show that he was hungry The pnesb 
was called and a great crowd gathered He was 
taken home by a kmdly woman, who fed and 
clothed him and made him sleep in a house 
But the house irightened and angered him, for 
it seemed like a trap He was sent out to herd 
buffalo with the otW vdlage children But it' 
was tiresome business, and he longed to go back 
to the jungle 

As he sat wearily making grasshopper houses 
and watching the wallowing cattle, Gray 
Brother, one of Mother Wolf’s cubs, came to him 
" Shere Khan waits for thee by the village 
gate this evening But he has eaten and is 
slow and drowsy from too much food ” 

“Then we shall catch him,” said Mowgh 
“ Tomght I shall have the skm of Shere Khan ” 
With the help of Gray Brother and Akela, 
Mowgh divided the buffalo into two herds One 
herd was dnven to the foot of the ravme where 
Shere Khan lay sleepmg The other went to 
the head of the ravme The two herds formed a 
rough onrcle, with Shere Khan in its centre 
Down they dashed from either end, tumbling, 
sbding, bellowing When Akela and Gray 
Brother separated them Shere Khan lay dead 
After Mowgli had stripped the tiger’s body of 
its skm, he and the wolves herded the buffalo 
and drove them back to the village 
“ Sorcerer, wizard, enchanter ! Get thee 
hence 1 ” cned the townspeople as Mowgh neared 
the gates The children who herded with him 
had told the village folk how the wolf-boy bad 
killed the temble tiger, and how the wolves 
obeyed him So with twigs and stones and vile 
woi^ the village people drove Mowgh back to 
the jungle 

On the great skm of Shere Khan ivluch 
lay spread on the Council Rook, Mowgh stood 
m the light of the full moon Around him the 
wolves circled, beggmg him to be their leader 
“No,” said Mowgli, for he was of Man’s 
blood and wise, “ I will not lead ye, now that 
ye are hungry and sore, for when ye are full-fed 
once more ye will turn on me I will stay m the 
Jungle, but I will hunt alone ” 

So Mowgh hunted only with the four wolves, 
his brothers, and hved a long life m the Jungle 

Compiled from KipUng s ” Jungle Book,' by permission 
of and special arrangement with 3Ir Kipling a Executors 
and Wcsns MacmUian Ltd , boidcrs of the copjnigbt 


kitchener 

Kirkcudbrisfhtshire, Scottish 
Co (Pron ker koob'-n sher) This Scottish 
county, situated on the Solway Firth, covers 
an area of 900 square miles, and is for the most 
part mountam and moorland There are dis- 
tricts where fine farms are to be found, partio 
ttlarly along the nvcr valleys The Dee, a 
splendid Bahnon stream, is the most important 
nver The county is nch m histoncal and 
romanho associations It was at the wild and 
picturesque Glen Trool that Robert Bmce de 
feated and drove out the English m 1307 

The county town, Kirkcudbnght (population, 
2,311), hes on the estuary of the Dee The 
county’s population is about 30,000 
Kish, Iraq The once majestic city if 
Kish IS today only a mound of desolate rums 
on the Mesopotamian plam it niled some 5,000 
years ago It hes between the nvers T^s 
wnd Euphrates, 100 miles south of Baghdad, 
capital of Iraq friscnptions found in the nuns 
state that it was “ the first citj’’ founded after 
the Flood ” As the carhest-knowii capital cf 
the Sumenans, Kish is believed bv many 
archaeologists to be the birthplace of civihzation 
m the near East 

Until as late as the time of Sargon (about 
2760 B c ) Kish dommated the Near !^st Then 
it dechncd, for the Euphrates changed its course 
Kish lost Its power to Babylon, built on the 
new course of the stream 

Excavations by the Field Museum-Oxford 
Umversity Expedition, 1923-^, shed new light 
on the history of mankmd Digging to virgin 
soil, 60 feet below the top of the mound, the 
expedition found temams of several cultures, 
from Neohtbic times to the Christian era 
A band of alluvial soil, about 40 feet below the 
surface, mdicated that Kish bad been flooded 
about 3200 B o Many take this to be evidence 
of the great Flood descnbed in Genesis Equally 
astounding was the discovery, below the flood 
stratum, of a four wheeled chanot This is 
the earliest known wheeled vehicle 
Kitchener or Keabtitu: Eabl (1860- 
1916) It was a merciless blazing day on the 
edge of the Egyptian desert A detachment 
of the British Amy, which was vainly trying 
to rescue General “ dunese ” Gordon, besieged 
at Khartum, had captured two Arabs and hoped 
to get from them some much needed information 
But the men pretended to be deaf, and Major 
Horatio Herbert Kitchener, who questioned 
them, could get nothing fi'om them 

An hour later a third Arab was thrust mto 
the tent with the other two Presently the 
three men uere exohangmg confidences m 
voluble Arabic After a time the thwd Arab 
called the guard and demanded to be taken at 
once to headquarters It was Batchener him 
self, who, m disguise, had used his eiqiert 
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knowledge of Arabic to 
learn from the two 
obstinate natives all 
that he inshed to know 
This incident shows 
clearly both the 
thoroughness and the 
resourcefulness of this 
British officer What 
ever could possibly be 
of service to him he 
had to know, and he 
left no stone unturned 
to accomplish this end 
The attempted rescue 
of General Gordon 
failed, ICliartum fell 
two days before the 
aruval of the relief 
force, and Gordon’s 
head was set in the fork 
of a tree by the Mahom- 
edan "prophet,” the 
Mahdi Fourteen years 
later Kitchener, then 
Sirdar — that is, com- 
mander of the Anglo- 
Egyptian army— de- 
feated the Mahdi ’s 
successor at the battle 
of Omdurman (Sep- 
tember 2, 1898), and 
a few days later he marched mto Khartum and 
held a memorial set vice for Gordon 
This feat, which earned him a place in the 
English peerage with the title Baron Kitchenei 



EARL KITCHENER OF KHARTUM 
When the Gallipoli campaign in the World War seemed to 
have reached a deadloeh in August, 19x5, Lord Kitchener went 
to the Peninsula to examine the situation for himself He 
IS here seen (centre) discussing its possibihbes with General 
Btrdwood, then in command of the forces fn Gallipoli 

/mftff/al tfHfeum 


of Khartum — or " K of K 
larly called — was no sudden 
spurt, but was the crowning of 
many years of unceasing effort 
in organization He saw war 
as a great profession, where 
the better orgamzed and equip 
ped forces won, and ho sue 
ceeded because of his attention 
to these elements 
Kitchener came of a military 
family, and w'as educated at 
the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich In 1871 he 
fought as a private for Franco 
against Germany — anticipat i 

mg the time, 43 years later, 
when he was to be an ally of 
Franco against the same 
enemy, as Britain’s Secretary 
of State for War As a sub 
altern in the Army he made 
the survey map of Galileo in 
Palestine, and served in 
Cyprus and Egypt 


as he was popn- 



RARELY-SEEN 
Although this IS the "common 


KITE 

kite, It 

certainly does not ment the name in so far 
as Britain is concerned, Jor here this bird 
survives to breed only in one or two places 
Ptioto ir s BetrUet 
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When the Boer War 
bioke out, in 1899, 
Ititchonor was sent to 
South Africa, as liciiten 
aut-genoral and chief of 
staff to Lord Roberts 
Afterwards ho became 
comiuander-m chief of 
the British forces, a 
position ho liold until 
the victorious end of 
the struggle It was 
largely oinng te his 
efficientsystomoftrnns. 
port. Mire barricades, 
and block-houses that 
the guorrdla warfare 
was finally ended 
After the Boor War 
Kitchener served for 
seven years ns com 
mander-m - chief in 
India , later ho made a 
tour of mspootion of the 
forces of tlio Enipiro, 
and aftoruards he iias 
for tliiec 3 cars British 
Resident in Egypt 
The outbreak of tlio 
World War found him 
m England m consulta 
tion ivith the Wm 
O ffice Ho Avas created an Earl and made 
Soci etary of State foi War In this capacity he 
had charge of the transformation of the British 
Expeditionary Force of 100,000 men mto an 
array of 6,000,000 He did more than any other 
man m England could liaio 
done to find the raw' recruits 
and quickly mould them into 
n powDtfvl fighting force 
" Ifitchonor’s Army'” proved 
itself an inspired force on 
many a hard-fought field 
In Juno, 1916, the cruiser 
Hampshire, on ivliich ho had 
sailed for Russia, was wrecked 
off the Orknoym, and Earl 
Kitchener, ivith nearly all on 
board, was drowned The 
vessel was sunk by a mine, 
probably one of a field of 
twenty-four laid by the 
German submarine U 76 
Kite. If y ou c\ or see, soar- 
ing high over the hills of 
Wales, a big browm bird with 
a long, deeply-forked tail, 
you will bo looking at one of 
the rarest — some say it is the 
rarest — of all Bntish breeding 
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birds, the kite It now survives only in these 
mountain fastnesses, yet it was once the common 
scavenger of our streets 
A member of the great group known as 
‘ birds of prey,” the bte {Milvus tciinus) differs 
from most of its fellows m preferrmg dead to 
living food, and it lacks, therefore, the dash and 
courage of smaller birds such as the peregrme 
falcon, the hobby, 
and the merhn 
In this respect it 
resembles camon 
birds Moreover, 
although a bird 
of prey, it wa'« 
itself one of the 
prmcapai quarries 
m the days of 
falconry, and 
much smaller 
birds were haw ked 
at it One of the 
attractions, in 
this case, was 
that the kite, 
which has indeed 
superb pow ers of 
flight, offered no 
easy victory to 
Its pursuer The 
kite IS a well 
named bird , as a 
soaring bird it is 
the match of an} 
m the country 
Besides the 
commonEuropean 
species, there are 
others m all parts 
of the world, es 
pecially m hot 
conntnes, where 
these birds per 
fonn their import 
ant function of 
scavengmg, even 
m the most popu 
louB cities 

Kites. For 
years the daily 
weather forecaste 
were based upon 
reports from pro- 
fessional kite 
flyers at the Gov 
ernment weather 
bureaux, but the 
aeroplane and 
balloon have now 
replaced the kite 
Great box kites 


carrying instruments for recording conditions in 
the upper air were sent up from one to three 
miles high To roach a height much over a 
mile several kites were used A tram of ten 
kites with miles of wire has raised mstru- 
mente to a height of more than four miles 
This was only one of many practical uses of 
the kite Long before Beniamm Frankhn with 
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HOW AND WHY A KITE FLIES SO STEADILY 
The important thing m kite flying is thst the string holds the kite against the air in a diagonal 
position Then the rush o( air against it acts hke a wedge, tendmg to push the kite upwards and 
backwards. The stnng keeps the kite (roin going back, and so it rises. 
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HOW TO MAKE A PLAIN AND A BOX KITE 




The simplest kite to make is the plain-surface kite over a tnro-stick 
frame, as shown in the diagram Such lutes may be from i foot to 
30 inches high The frame is made of two sticks of soft tough wood, 
a shorter crossing a longer vertical one above its centre (Fig i) At 
the crossing pomt, E, the sticks should be fastened with small brads, or 
lashed with a light-weight string A strong twine tied at pomt A is 
stretched round the frame, passing through notches or slits at B, Cj D, 
and fastened again at point A (Fig 2 ) Cover the frame with light 
strong paper or cloth, pasting or sewing it over the string edges (Fig 3) 
This cover, which should be cut an mch larger than the &ame, must not 
be stretched too tight Next, fasten a slack string from X to Y and 
another from M to N (Fig 4) These form the kite bndle At their 
crossing point the kite line should be fastened Now your kite is ready 
for flight If it dives and sways, it needs a tail made of twine with bits 
of paper or rags tied several inches apart (Fig 5 ) length of the 

tail must be adjusted to the weight of the kite, and can only be deter- 
mined after a long series of experiments 
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To make a box kite,prepare four light smooth sticte f a) 

i in wide, and A in thick , these are the comer sticks of the frame (Fig ^AJ r 
the ewers obtam two sheets of stout paper w doth, 6sf m long ^ 

t Hn rnr nastmir (Fiv 1 B1 You will also need four notenefl cross oraces 

each cover strip, overlapping li m (Fig a) \^n ^,P Allow these 

thus formed two comer sticks at a and b, first gluing mem on one b 

to become nearly dry , thm repeat gti^^and glue the remaining comer 

both cover bands at the exact centre between the sti^, giue u c b 

sticks (c and d) in place in the same manner (^g 4) ^ j_jn -Xna down 
thorouehly . then lift the sticks a and c, and sticks b and d will swiw flowm 

K^ a’perfect square, w m Fig 5 rptUn ^ 

cross-braces mto place Bind string over the notches » prevent spui^ B 
(FI? fd) At the Centre of each covw band fit the notches over the comer 
rticks^fwhich should stand out diagonally), and ^sprmg the braces tight 

Then tie them where they cross Now fasten the siato . 

bndle on the irame at h and 1 , and half-way from 1 mo 
g on the fimt cover (Fig 6) Tie the kite line whwe tee 
bndle strmgs cross, and your kite is ready to fly (rig 71 
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bis faiaovis kite and key 
drew electricity from a 
storm cloud, kites bad been 
used for mechamcal purposes 
Ancient Korean and Chinese 
stones tell how kite strings 
earned cables over streams 
and chasms and so made 
passage for armies 
Even today kites are used 
in a similar way Some of 
the greatest suspension 
bndges have begun from 
Imes earned across a nver 
by kites Many a life, too, 
has been saved by kites 
which earned life hnes to 
stranded ships Kite photo- 
graphy IS common, the 
camera being fastened to 
the frame and worked by a 
string Man lifting mihtary 
kites have been used to a 
certam eirtent for observa- 
tion and signalling purposes 
In Eastern conntnes kite- 
flying IS an ancient custom 
and popular pastime What 
cricket and football are to 
England, kite-fiying is to 
Korea, Japan, and China 
Korean men, women, and 
children, from the highest 
m the land, fly kites during 
the first days of the new 
year, and m China “ Bates’ 

Day ” — ^the mnth day of the 
mnth month— '16 a bohdav 
In China and Japan this 
favounte toy is made to re- 
present gorgeously coloured 
birds, insects or flowers, and 
js used m many highly 
decorated geometrical forms 
In some parts of the East 
kite-fightmg IS a favounte sport The strings 
near &e pomt where the kite is attached are 
covered with glue and bits of glass, so that a 
player who has manoeuvred his kite to wmd 
ward of his opponent’s can cut the cord of the 
other kite with a sudden jerk 
Kites are of two general classes, the plam 
surface and the box kite Each has many 
varieties, and there are also combmation kites 
using both the plain and box construction 
Compound kites may have their several members 
on one string, or on mdindual hnes connected 
to the mam hne Tailless kites are the most 
popular, though a large, flat-surfaced kite re- 
quires a balance that may be best given by a 
tafl The box kite is a square frame made of 
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FLYING KITES IN THE FAR 
The upper photograph shows a scene in Tokyo with kites of tiuny sues and forms 
about to take the air Beneath is one of the greatest linng Chmese experts in kite- 
flying prepanng a Dragon fate, composed of hundreds of parts, which i^en it takes 
the air expands to a length of 340 feet and is capable of lifting a man, 

PhofM KrV»tont ITfifr VTorJd photo* 

four sticks, one at each comer, and four 
braces, two near each end of the kite, placed 
diagonally across the inside from one corner 
stick to the other The corermg is either of 
paper or cloth 

The flying of a kite depends upon the same 
prmciple as the sailing of a boat or the soarmg 
of a bird or an aeroplane 
The prmciple is this The current of air, 
movmg horizontally, strikes the face of the late, 
tendmg to drive it backward The inclined 
surface of the kite converts part of this force 
into a thrust upward and, m addition to this 
thrust, the nish of the wmd round the sides 
of the kite creates a partial vacuum on the 
upper side Hence the kite steadily rises 



KNIGHTHOOD 



Knighthood. A knight m nrxnour nould 
pieaent a very strange appearance on a modern 
battlefield His piancing steed and coat of 
mad, the lieaVy iron lielniet whicli covered his 
head, the shield nhicli lie cairied on his left 
arm, his lance and shining snoid — all these 
belong to bygone days and have little place 
amid the storms of shot and high explosive 
shell and the labyrinths of sunken trenches and 
barbed-mre entanglements ot modern warfare 
Knighthood flourished befoio the time of 
guns and gunpowder, ivlien battles were won 
by hand-to-hand conflicts of heavy-annoured 
knights Fightmg and alarms weic almost an 
everyday occurrence, and the common people 
generally could not protect themselves against 
an invading foe In times oi danger they fled 
to the castles or strongholds owned by the 
nobles To obtam protection the poorer folk 
became the serfs or villeins of their powerful 
neighbours, and those in turn were the vassals 
of others still more powerful , and closely con- 
nected with this feudal system, os it w'as called, 
we find the institution of knighthood 
The education of a knight began at the age 
of seven, Avhen he was taken from his home and 
sent to the castle of some famous nobleman, 
perhaps his father’s lord Here, until he was 
14, he served the lord and lady as a page It 
w'as his duty — and he esteemed it a privilege to 
accompany them at aU times He waited on 
them at table and went with them to the chase 
He received rehgious instruction from the chap- 
lain, training in arms fiom the squires and w'os 
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taught by his mistress and her ladies to honour 
and protect all women He also learned to 
sing and to play the lute, to hunt and to hawk 
But, above all else, he learned to ride a horse 
At the age of 14 he became a squire He 
now learned to handle sword and lance, and to 
bear the weight of the heavy armour In 
addition to other duties, he bad now to carve 
at table and to accompany his kmght to war 
He saw to it that the kmghtly sword and othei 
arms were polished until they shone He stood 
by to give aid in conflict should his lord be 
overmatched, to lend his horse should the 
mastei lose his owm , to bear his bodv away when 
wounded or killed in battle 
At the age of 21, that is, if as page and squire 
he had acquitted himself well, the young man 
was made a kmght This w'as an occasion of 
elaborate ceremony and solemn vows After 
the bath of purification the candidate for 
kmghthood knelt or stood all mght in prayer 
before the altar on which lay the precious 
sword which he would don on the morrow 
In the morning there was a rehgious ceremonv, 
■with, perhaps, a sermon on kmghtly duty to 
protect the weak, to light wrongs and to honour 
women Then, in the courtyard, m the 
presence of the assembled kmghts and fair 
kdies, a kmght’s armour w-as buckled on the 
candidate, piece by piece, a sword was gircle 
about his waist, and spurs w^eie attached to lus 
feet He then knelt to receive the acool^e 
This was a hght blow upon neck or shoulder, 
given by the ofSoiating lord or knight \nth hia 







Th« toutnantent assuaged m braes of peace the fcmgbtJf appetite tor battle It oncinally included fights 
on foot as well as jousts, and was often serious enough unbi the introducbon m the mid-i5th ctnturr 
o( the “bit* or longitudmal bamet seen in this rmmature precluded direct collisions. In this picture 
the knight on this side of the barrier has unhorsed bis opponent with hts lance 



The noble traditions oi chwalrj that were bom in the hard days ot the Crusades expired amid the s jper*'eial 
splendours of the jousting field in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and for use in these lernghtlp 
tourneys plate armour assumed its most umptuous and least pracbcal forms. This illumination shows 
Kmc Henry VUl tiltmc m the jousts held at Westminster m honour of the birth of a son to Catherine o* 
Aragon who looks on Item a canop ed couch 
h I »s « < ffeii «irr r^n 
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A YOUNG KNIGHT'S VIGIL 

T hough n young kmglit might win Lib spurs on the hold 
of battle for bmver^ in the fnco of the enemy, in the 
early days of cliivnlry at least lit had to be good ns well a® 
valiant There was a religions olonient in the initiation of the 
early knights, and among the formal Bcr\ires of the Cliiircli was 
one for the making of a knight The religious ceremony hcgnii 
with an all night vigil of the aspirant before the altar on w hieh In'- 
arms were laid He then took a ceaiiionial piinfieiitioii in a 
batli — from which practice arose the still evistmg order ol 
Knights of the Bath This prepared him for the Slass after 
w hicJi tlioro was a sonnon 

Knighthood was a military guild, and Ihert was a frccniasonn 
among knights of all nations that did much to humanize a rouijh 
ago In 1106 Jolin of Snlisbuiy’ thus described the ideals ol 
knighthood “ To protect the Church, to fight against treachor> , 
to reverence the priesthood to feud off injustice from the poor 
to make jicact in your own proimce to slied your blood for 
your brethren, and if need be to lay domi youi life ” 

This picture bj John Pottie, R A , showing a novice witli 
drawn sword keopmir Ins vigil is in lire Tate Gallery, T ondoii 
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KNIGHTHOOD 


fist, or, more usuaUy, Tvith the flat of a sword 
As he gave it he said, “ In the name of God and 
St hli^ael and St George, I dnb thee knight , 
be brave and loyal ” This ceremony was 
followed by exhibitions of the newly-made 
knight’s skill in arms 

Sometimes on the occasion of a kmghtmg 
the lord at whose castle the ceremony took 
place gave a tournament This was often a 
very gorgeous and extravagant entertainment 
Kmghts for miles around were mvited to come 
and take part, while many persons of distmotiou 
came to witness the events Sometimes the 
visitors came m such numbers that the lodgings 
of the castle were filled, and tents were put 
up for the later amvals The shield with its 
coat of arms served as a sort of residential name 
plate to the passers by 

In the monung, after attending mass, the 
kmghts would go to the tourney field or lists 
Here the combats or jousts between the kmghts 
were fought Sometimes two kmghts fought a 
duel, sometimes whole compames met m com- 
bat When all were assembled, the heralds 
announced the names of the contestants 

Along the sides of the field were handsome 
pavihons filled with beautiful ladies, gay young 
pages, and jeu el bedecked nobles The kmghts 
Mere resplendent m s hining armour with swords 
like silver, while their golden spurs ghttered m 
the sunhght Banners fluttered everywhere, and 
here and there 
gleamed rich 
cloth of gold 

The combats 
which took place 
m this gay set 
ting were not 
gentle Thepomte 
of the weapons, 
to be sure, were 
usually encased 
in blocks of 
wood to make 
the encounter 
less harmful 
butthe sport was 
so rough and the 
kmghts jousted 
m such earnest 
that many were 
w ounded, and 
not a few, oc 
casionally, Med 
About each 
kmght’s helmet 
was tied the 
favour his lady 
had given him, 
and he fought 
to do her honour 


qmte as much as to do himself credit The 
joust wus attended by much excitement, with 
the blowing of trumpets, the clash of steel the 
shouts of heralds, and the applause of the spec 
tators , and it contmued until one or other of 
the knights was overcome The defeated kmght 
yielded his horse and armour to his adversary, 
and was assisted &om the field by the squires 
Sometimes a tournament lasted for several 
days, with feastmg, dancmg, and hawking 
filling the hours not given to fighting Hawkmg 
was a sport mdulg^ m by the ladies and the 
squires as well as by the kmghts, and almost 
every lady had her own hawk or falcon, which, 
when unhooded, was trained to nse mto the 
air and attack game birds {See Falconry) 
Often durmg the festivities of a tournament 
a large pie was baked and hve birds concealed 
inside Then in the great haU the pie was 
opened, the birds flew about, and the falcons 
were loosed at them This has been immortalized 
m the nursery rhjnne — 

^ing n song of sixpence, a pocket full of rve 
Four and twenty blackbi^ baked in a pie 
When the pie was opened the birds began to ■•inj. 
Wasn’t that a dainty dwh to set before a king * 

After the festivities atteudmg the conferring 
of kmghthood, the v oung kmght was free to go 
forth with his squire, m quest of adventure 
As a knight-errant he sought a fair maiden 
m need of a champion, or a strange kmght with 



TRYING ON THE ARMOUR OF THE KNIGHT 
What a proud moment it must bare been for the family of a young squire when the time came for him 
to put on the honoured armour of a kmght 1 This picture shows a * try on, ’ with the armourer fitting 
the metal ' garments ” with the aid of hammer and pincers In a few days the squire will be ‘ kn!ght*d 

with elaborate ceremonies 
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KNITTING 


whom to ] 0 U 8 t Sometimes he stationed him- Philip H’’ of Prance and Pope dement V 
self at a bridge or cross-road to challenge to set on foot mqmsitions and massacres of 
combat any knight who happened to pass that the kmghts, on the alleged grounds that they 
way Usually he was sure of hospitahty at worshipped the devil and practised sorcery 
any castle to which he came This persecution extended tlwoughout Europe, 

After a tune he might return to his father’s untd m 1314 their Grand Master of Prance was 
castle, or join the folloiving of some great lord, burned ahve m Pans, and the possessions of the 
or become one of the midtitude of Crusaders kmghts and the order were confiscated almost 
who journeyed to rescue the Holy Sepulchre everywhere, except m Germany In England 
Whenever or however he went, he took with the order was suppressed without violence The 
him the three watchwords of a lought Rehgion, Templars were placed under arrest during the 
Honour, Courtesy reign of Edward II, and m 1309, after they 

lie story of King Arthm and his Kmghts of had been convicted by a council of committing 
the Round Table makes thrilhng reading, while vaiious enmes, the whole of their possessions 
Sir Walter Scott’s “ Ivanhoe ” conveys all the passed mto other hands 


atmo^here'^of "the days of kmghtly "chivalry The Temple Church, close to Fleet Street, 

However, mth the rise of the longbow and London, and the peaceful and picturesque 
the crossbow carrying wounds or death from a locahty around it known as The Temple, 
distance, and the invention of gunpowder and are lomantic links with the far-off days when 
cannon rendering useless the feudal castle, the the order of Knights Templars, as we have 
kmght m armour passed out of existence seen, flourished m the 12th and 13th centuries. 
The oldest order of knighthood m the Umted and was suppressed to the accompaniment of 
Kmedom is that of Kmght Bachelor, a title abommable cruelties m the 14th 


of honour conferred for valuable 
service rendered to the King or 

State, carrymgwith it the title “Sir ” 

There are also nme honorary orders 
of knighthood — the Gartei, the 
Thistle, St Patrick, the Bath, Star 
of India, St Michael and St George, 
Indian Empire, Boyal Victorian 
Order, and the British Empire 
{866 also Ordeis and Decorations) 

Knights Templars. 

This famous order of chivalry j 
originated durmg the Crusades, 
when Hugh de Payens and God- 
frey de St Omer and seven other 
kmghts established it in 1118, 
ostensibly to protect pilgrims on 
the roads m the Holy Land The 
name is derived from the fact that 
their first house was close to the 
site of the Temple m Jerusalem 
Their power speedily extended, 
and, having declared themselves 
defenders of the Christian faith 
and the Holy Sepulchre, they re- 
ceived recruits from all over Europe 
Soon the strength and influence of 
the Templars rivalled that of the 
Kmghts of St John of Jerusalem, 
or the Hospitallers, a contempoi- 

ary order i 

The Saracens drove the Itmghts 
Templars out of the Holy Land m 








,, — -- — , knight templar ug couiu jujhvo — - 

1291, but by this tune the order much more 

was unmensely wealthy, its m^b^ Temple , Church, London, of quicliiy Instead of two or three 

considermg themselves above JongJy wiiuam' Marshall the younger, ^ ig n^gedles, his machine naa 


The first home of the Kmghts 
Templars m London was m Hol- 
horn, where Southampton Build 
(j mgs now stand, but they afletwards 
acquired a better site near the nver , 
) where they built their round church, 
which still stands in a good state 
of preservation, and where several 
of the tombs of the kmghts and 
Crusaders may still be seen (See 
the illustration on this page) 
Knitting Machines. 
Durmg the World War women and 
girls everywhere were fashiomng 
knitted socks, scarves, and su eaters 
of khaki or grey yarn for the 
soldiers It was fasematmg to 
' watch them deft fingers thrusting 
needles of steel or bone through 
rai loops of yarn, catohmg the yam 
and formmg new loops, and trans 
^ fetnng the rou s from one needle to 
^ the other until the whole fabric was 

completed This art is very modem 

^ compared ivith weavmg, for no 
„ allusion to kmttmg is found untu 
V later than the year 1400 

TheBev WilhamLeeofNottmg- 
hamslure, who lived about 200 
M later, watched kmttmg aeed f 
^ being used in tins fashion, hudmnfe 
^ up a garment veiy slowly, 

their Llmg speed He hehovd 
R he could make a machine uhim 
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THE CLEVER MACHINES THAT KNOW HOW TO KNIT 



How the Loop is formed 
in Plain Knitting 







Bearded Needle set in Lead 


Latch Needle 
Formation of Loop id individual action 

in Warp Knitting 


Siaken 


Beards 


Thread laid oier 
the Needles lobe < 
formed tn to loops 
by the Sinkers 


l^Otd Loops 







The newly formed 
Loops being brouf^t 
under /he Needle 
Beards 


Sinker closing 
Beard of Ifeedlt 


The Beards dosed 
fo allow the old ^ 
Loops fo be passed 
onto the top 



The old Loops pushed 
off the Needles and 
left hanging round the 
newly formed Loops 


Section of ^ 
Hand Stocking 
Frame 


^ 1 ^ 




Part of a large 
Power-driven 
Knilfmg Machine 


top Vetoes show iMereat styles of talttinc “d two Idnds of needles used in the work. The font lalddlo pictures show 
framework kailtine with one continuous ttoMd 1 The thread Ucs across the needles ready for the nert row 2^The sinkers 
come forward and dip to loop the thread, at the same time cjosws the beards of the needles ss shown (5) in the centre, a The 
sinkers rise aeafn and push the old loops off the needles. 4 The row Is completed The pictures at the bottom show the old hand 

frames and the newer types of powei-dnren machfnes. 
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loops, so arranged that they formed and gave 
off the loops alternately 

The inventor made a pair of stockings foi 
Queen Ehzabeth, but she was disappomted 
because they were of coarse worsted and not 
silk So Lee made another machine which 
had 20 needles to the mch instead of eight, and 
with this he loutted a pan of silk stockings 
foi the queen But she did not give the in- 
ventor a patent or any assistance, and he took 
his machme to France 

But the use of Lee’s invention spiead m 
England, and from it has come the wonderful 
and comphcated maclunery of today 

The old machmes kmtted then ivebs flat, and 
stockings lequired to be sewed up at 
the back In 1828 the first steam 
frame was introduced foi making 
stockings It IS now used moie 
than any other because of its 
greater speed and capacity Set 
close around the circular frames are 
hundreds of httle needles which 
seem to rise one after another, ap- 
parently of then- ovTi accord They 
catch the yarn, and pull it doun 
through another loop which is just 
shpping off their peculiarly shaped 
heads The head of this needle, aftei 
the first loop is safely off, opens and 
holds the new loop until the nevt 
one comes doivn thiough it 

Machine-knitted fabrics are of tuo 
kinds knowi as “fiainewoik kmt” 
and “warp kmt ” In the fiist, one 
continuous thread is looped ovei and 
over agam, the loops supportingthem- 
selves, just as in hand-kmtting 
AVarp Icmttmg is made by inter- 
loopmg parallel threads, as many 
threads being used as tlieie are loops 
in the wdth of the fabiio The 
foimei IS used in inakmg hosieiy, 
undei weal , sweaters, etc Tlie latter, 
because it gives greatev scope for repioduoing 
designs and colour, is used ui shawl and glove- 
making, etc 

It 18 not difiiciilt to distinguish between the 
two If a thread of framework kmttmg is 
bioken the whole fabric can be unravelled by 
pulling it If, instead, a bioken thread un- 
ravels a line straight down its length, the 
material is wai-p kmt 

The modern knitting machmes are powei- 
duven and entirely automatic The needles, 
which slide in grooves, and are raised and 
loweied by httle V-shaped cams -which move 
lound the machine beneath them, are chopped 
or added as the material is to be narrowed or 
mdened Fancy iibbed effects in the tops 
of spoits hose, etc , are made with a Jacquard 
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ANCIENT CUTLERY 

Here are a pair of beautifully 
chased carvers, and one 
“dinner ” knife, made m 
Italy in the i6tb century, 
when forks at least were 
sbll uncommon 
^ lit tonal Jluteam Horenec 
photo AViiatt 


KNIVES 

attachment Some of these machmes are 
capable of making 600,000 loops a mmuto 
Kmtted goods differ from woven goods in 
that the latter are made up of two complete 
sets of threads, intersecting at right arnglnf! 
while a kmtted fabric is made by loopmg 
one continuous thread or mterloopmg a senes 
of parallel threads 

Knives and Forks. In Queen 

Elizabeth’s tune etiquette ruled that one should 

not use more than three fingers when conveymg 

food to one’s mouth Even 300 years ago forks 

were gieat cuiiosities in England and most other 

countries Table-kmves, too, were rare, and 

large poitions of food were cut up with the 

kmfe which each person earned wtli 

him in Ins stocking or his belt 

But though table-kmves are com 

paiatively recent, kmves for general 

purposes were one of the first iiiven 

tions of early Man Many imple 

nients, uhose use and general form 

uas that of a kmfe blade, have been 

found datmg back to the Stone Age, 

made of flint and shovmg a senes 

from the most primitive to the finest 

woikmanship Spoons, too, have 

been in use a long time In museums 

we often see spoons of wood, stone, 

01 ivorj’ winch were found in 

ancient Egyptian tombs 

The Greeks and Boiiians used 

spoons of bronze oi silver and, 

dm mg the Middle Ages, spoons of 

bone, wood, oi tin weie common, 

the wealthy had spoons made of 

beaten sdver Folks came along 

aftei knives and spoons, and were 

long used only in cookuig or for liold 

mg the joint of meat while it was 

being carved The first forks wore 

two-pionged affairs, much hke oui 

carving forks, and wei e made of iron, 

bone, 01 even hard wood 

The use of the fork at table ^eeras to have been 

introduced into Eui ope from the Orient throngli 

Venice A story of the 11th century tells of the 

wife of a Venetian ruler who was “ luxuiious 

beyond belief ’’ because, " instead of eatmg like 

other people, she had her food cut up and ate 

the pieces by means of a two-pronged loik 

When the custom of using a dimng-fork was 

biought to England m 1608 by a traveller who 

had observed it m Italy, it caused a ^eat deal 

of evoiteinent He was laughed at by some, 

and railed at by others, ^e person declarii^ 

that It was an “ insult to Providence, w-ho h^ 

given us fingers ’’ Even today 
o . ° i. -r Till? Persians 


used m many paits of the w'orld , j 

and the Egyptians, foi example, think th 
Buiopean method of eating very queer 



KNOTS 


ALL the KNOTS & HOW to TIE THEM 


N ot only Boy Scouts need to know how to tie knots, for all of as at some time 
or othet are faced with '* knotty** problems requiring ability to make a 
reef or slip knot, or a splice 


Knots* Hitches, and Splices It is 
very important to know ho\i to tie knots 
properly Such knowledge saves much time and 
trouble, and m some cases even bves depend 
upon it The sailor aloft m a ship’s riggmg, 
the cowboy ropmg a wild steer, the steeple-jack 
dangling high m the air, all of them know what 
inll happen if a knot sbps 
Some knots are valuable because of the speed 
inth which they can be made But the beat 
knots are those* that hold firmly without sbp 
pmg, yet do not bind so tightly that it is hard 
to untie them when their work is done Most 



Fig 1 —Overhand Knot 

St&ndlac put of the ropo is hold in the loft luuid and tho snd is 
pooled bi^ over Jt| ofld pot throngh the loop just fonsed« 

of the simpler knots which are described below 
meet this requirement 
When a rope is bent in a loop, the looped 
part 18 called the bight The long portion of the 
rope 18 known as the standmg part, and the 
short part used m fomung the knot or hitch is 
knoivn as the end The simplest knot that is 
made is the overhand knot (Fig 1 ) It forms a 
part of many other knots It is used to keep 
the end of a rope from ravelling, to provide a 
hand hold on a halter or beU rope, to prevent the 
end of a rope from runnmg through a puUey, 
or a seivuig thread from pidbng through cloth 
The square knot, known to generations of boys 
as the reef or sailor’s knot (Fig 2a), is the com 
monest of all knots for fastenmg ropes or stnn^ 
together When correctly made, it is as perfect 
as a knot can be, for it is rehable, and unties 
easily If we tie our shoe-laces correctly, we 
use this square knot, although the ends are not 
pulled right through but are looped and drawm 
tight When a reef knot is tied without a 
single or double how, we call it a “ hard ” knot 
Its one disadvantage is that it will not hold so 
well when made with ropes of different sizes 
This knot is always used when the sailor reefs 
the sails, for eien inth stiff wet ropes it can 
be loosened easily by puslung the free ends 
back against the knot, and completely untied 


by pulling at the loops which appear Surgeons 
use the reef knot when ligaturing arteries 
Sometimes when we are tjung our shoe-laces 
we make a mistake, and. instead of making a 
reef knot we get the troublesome granny or 
lubber’s knot, which slips easily and gives way 



Fig 2A— Square Knot 

Tho QhtstrAticui showi the proper wtf to tie two pieces of rape 
tocher l^e ropes Bit pwra ouce aroufla each other 
ends are then brought up aod the process repeated cate beiag 
taken that on each aide ue ataading part and free end (n, b) 
come ont on the same side ol the loop When dnwn tlcht, the 
free ends mil lie parallel to the standins parts 



Fig 2B —Granny Knot 

This unreliable knot reanlts when the second twist, instead of 
foUowuq; the square knot role, is made in the reverse direction so 
that thep^ (a, b) are separated from each other by a part of the 
loop Vraen thia la drawn tl^t the ends stick out at nght angles 
to the knot 

under a strain (Fig is) iMany people go 
through life with their shoe laces always 
danglmg inthout reahzmg that thej are giiung 
themselves much useless trouble by not learning 
the difference between these two knots The 
weaver’s knot is another knot for tymg ends 
of rope together (Fig 3 ) Wea\ ers use it to tie 

I 



Fig 3 —Weaver’s Knot 

This idso begins like a square knot, but one of the euds thrusts 
back under itself and comes out at right angles to the knot 





KNOTS 



Fig 4 — ^Running or Slip 
Knot 

A blcht is first formed and an 
overhand knot made oiotmd 
the standing part 

togefchei ends of threads, 
as it passes smoothly 
through the needle 
One of the simplest 
“eye” knots is shoivn in 
Fig 4, and is known as 
the rmrnmg or shp loiot 
The bowlme is one of 
the best and most useful 



Fig 5 —Bowline 
Make a loop (a) end pass end 
(b) through it Now carry end 
ns indicated around the rope 
above the loop and then back 
through the loop agam, and 
draw it tight 'i^en tying an 
animal or fastening a rope to 
a bucket the end (b) is &st 
passed round the animal's 
neck or round the bail of the 
bucket, before gomg through 
the loop (a) 


of all the knots , indeed, it is often called the 
king of knots (Fig 6) It \nll not slip and is 
Midely used — on the faim, in construction uork, 
by mechamcs, and m nearly every branch of 



Fig 6 —Bowline on a Bight 
Make a loon ta) and pass the end of the bight (h) through it as in 
Part I Now hold the loop in the left hand and pull 
and around the hanging part as m Part JL p.« 

(b) up above the loop (a) and draw it down tight as in Part Ul 
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ifig / — bneepshank 

forming a double loop of the reoulred 
part of the rope over each end of the double loop (II), and draw HghU 


industry It is the safest knot to put round 
an ammal’s neck It is often used m fastening 
a rope to a bucket to hoist material, such as tools 
or mortar, to workmen on a scaffold A close 
relative of this knot is called a “ bowhne on a 
bight” (Fig 6) Being made inth a loop or 
bight of the rojie, it is much stronger and does 
not require the use of either end of the rope m 
tying it With this knot a man can be lowered 
in safety from a great height Sailors siving 
comfortably m the loop of this knot It is used 
also to hold ships to their moormg posts 
Although there is no sharp distmction between 
knots and hitches, the name “ hitch ” is usually 
applied to those temporary devices which are 
not, as the sailors say, “ made fast ” A knot 
IS thus the more permanent fastemng Another 
diffieience is that a knot may be made m the 
lopo Itself without requirmg anything else for 
its security A lutch, on the other hand, usually 
takes the form of self-bindmg loops round some 
solid object, and ivill come loose as soon as the 
strain is removed Tlie sheepshank is the most 
practical and satisfactoiy way of shortemng a 
rope without cutting it, and this hitch often 
proves of use to sailors (Fig 7) 

The halter-hitch has many uses, the most 
common one bemg to fasten the halter ropes 



Fig 8 —Slip Knot Halter Tie 

III end of halter rope through ring or hole m 
“o toot as ta Fig 4, except tlit the end of toe rope is not pulled aU 
** the way through, but Is left to form a loop 
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of horses or co'wb to the manger or to a post or 
hitchmg ring (!Fig 8) TNTien a halter-hitch is 
properly made, it Tvill shp tight, and therefore 
should never be used round an animal’s neck 
An even better halter tie is shoim m Fig 9 



The difference between this knot and plain halter tie lies in the extra 
h^glren the fint loon before the second loop passes through it. 

This IS called the “ figure eight ” tie, and no 
matter hoiv tight it has been drawn by the 
animal, it can easily be untied by jerking the 
loose end of the rope 

The clove hitch, the best knoivn of all the 
hitches, 18 easy to make, and the harder the pull 
against it the tighter it holds The foundation 



Fig 10 — Glore Hitch 

To pnt the clovs hitch on a stake or other support, the top of Which 
can be reached, make a half-hitch or loop (I), passing the right hand 
part of the rope under the left. How hold the first loop In the left and 
make another one exactly like it with the right (H) Row slip the 
right hud ^p over the left hand loop, and drop the two loops over 
the stake drawing them tight. When the clove hitch Is put around 
a tree or high pole, the end haa to he passed round and woven 
under and over to get the same effect. 

of it is the half-hitch (Fig 10, 1) It is, m fact, 
sometimes called the “ double half-hitoh ” 
It will servejts well as a fastemi^ whenever the 
lope IS to have a constant and steady stram 
upon it It IS always easy to loosen, even when 
made with a hard w et rope In Fig 11 the clove- 
hitch IS used to make a ru nnin g noose 


Few people know 
how to sphoe a rope, 
yet a knowledge of 
sphcmg IS valuable m 
many ways A worn 
or broken rope can be 
neatly mended by this 
means, and a good 
sphce IB always stronger 
than a knot Sphcmg 
is necessary if the rope 
IS to pass through pul- 
ley blocks where knots 
cannot be used 
The simplest type 
of sphce is the short 
sphce In makmg this 
the strands of each 
rope are sphced mto 
the strands of the other 
rope First the strands 
of each rope are un- 
twisted (Fig 12) Then the ends are brought 
together so that strands a, b, and c alternate be- 
tw een strands d, e, and f I^en they have been 
pushed together as far as they will go (II) thej 
may be tied with a string to hold them m place 
durmg the remamder of the operation 
Taking one of the strands (a, HI), it is 
passed over the tivisted strand nearest to it 
and under the next to it The same thing is 
done with strands b and c in one direction, 
and with d, e, f m the other direction 
The process is repeated (IV) until all the six 


Fig 11 —The Clove Hitch 
Slip Knot 

In this knot the rope Is looped 
over end a clove hitdi Is mue 
around the standing part. 
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Fig 12 —The Short Splice 
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Fig 13 — The Eye Splice 

loose stinnds have been woven over and under 
into the sohd body of the rope Caie must be 
taken that the separate strands do not unravel 
during the splicing A properly-inade sphce 
vnll give practically the same strength as the 
original rope, provided that a suflScient length 
of strands is spliced The short splice, of course, 
makes the jomt double the 
thickness of the rest of the 
rope In splicing hard-twisted 
1 opes, a pointed peg or marhn- 
spilve IS often used for makmg 
the openings under the tw ist- 
ed strands so tliat the loose 
stiands can pass through 
more easily 

The eye splice is made ac- 
cording to the same prmciple 
as the short sphce, except 
that the end of the rope is 
woven back into itself, form- 
ing a loop, winch in this 
instance is called an “ eye ” 

(Fig 13) The lOpe is un- 
twisted for SIX or eight inches, 
and the untwisted ends are 
doubled back against the 
mam part of the rope to form 
cl loop of the size desired (I) 

Each of the loose ends is then 
passed over the nearest strand 
and under the next (11) until 
the sphce is completed (III) 

It will be noticed that heie, 
as m the short sphce, the 
loose ends aie woven lound 
m the reverse duection from 
the twist of the body of the 
1 ope Another common spheo 
lb the so-called ‘ long sphce,” 
used wfren the rope must 
pass through a block, the 
joint being the same thick- 
ness as the original inpo 


KNOX 

Knox, John (1614 ?-1672) How tnic 
is Thomas Carlyle’s appreciation of Knox, 
wherein he says “ His works have not died* 
The letter of his work dies, as of all men’s , 
but the spirit of it never ” Seldom, indeed, 
has a man so imprinted himself upon a nation 
as did the religious leformer John Knox upon 
the people of Scotland 
Nowhere was the Chmch of his day more 
corrupt and oppressive than m Scotland The 
powerful Cardmal Beaton, Chancellor of Scot 
land, matched the scandal of his private life 
with the zeal with winch he persecuted heretics 
His murder, in May, 1646, is attributed to 
revenge for his buriung of the reformmg 
preachei, George Wishart Seizmg the cardmal’s 
castle of St Andiews, lus murderers stood siege 
there, and among the strangely assorted com 
pany of 83 Tnpathizers who flocked to them aid 
was John Knox Heie he received a literal 
“ call ” to his life w'ork from the assembled 
company of reformers 
In June, 1647, the castle smrendeied to a 
French fleet, foi Scotland w'as then bound in 



JOHN KNOX PREACHES TO THE PROTESTANT LEADERS 
The great Scottish reformer returned to Edinburgh from exile m 1559, and, 
first outlawed, raised such an outcry throughout Scotland that he ms . 

preach publicly for sis months Then took place the scene 
Wilkie above, when Knox whipped up the enthusiasm of the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion with his powerful oratory 
Jule CaVeru London photo JIaiucU 
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close alliance with Prance Bhiox and other 
captives were carried to Prance and condemned 
to labour at the oar m the convict galleys 
Released in 1649, he took refuge in England, 
but with the accession m 1663 of Mary Tudor, 
Pngland ceased to be safe for Protestants The 
next five jears he spent chiefly in Geneva in 
contact ivith Calvin, the French reformer 
The French regent of Scotland, Marv of 
Guise, believed herself strong enough in 1659 
to forbid the reformed preachmg T^en Knox 
arrived m Edmburgh, in Ma}' of that year, he 
vas outlawed He 
escaped to Dundee and 
Perth, where his ser 
mons against “idolatry” 
led to cinl war 
To counterbalance the 
French alliance, on 
which the regent relied, 
the Lords of the Con 
gregation, as the 
Protestant chiefs were 
called, successfully 
appealed to England, 
nhere Elizabeth non 
reigned in place of 
CathoUc Mary Mary 
of Guise di^ almost 
at the moment of Pro 
testant victory A 
treaty signed June 6, 

1660, withdrew the 
French troops and left 
the Lords of the Con 
gregation the masters 
of Scotland 
Knox’s power nas 
now come to flood tide 
When young Man 
Queen of Scots returned 



KORAN 

Koala. This jolly httle animal is the real 
original of the ‘ teddy bear,” and with his 
rotund figure, short legs, small ears, and 
snub nose, he looks exactly like the teddy bears 
you can buy m any toy shop At one time 
he was qmte common m parts of Austraha 
especially the south east, but persecution for 
his lovely warm coat has resulted in the re 
duotion of his numbers so that he is protected 
by law His favounte home is away up m the 
tops of the tall eucalyptus trees, where he eats 
the sweet young buds and shoots His flesh 
was formerly considered 
rather good to eat, but 
it was for his fur that he 
was chieflj bunted It 
is very soft and warm, 
and of a pleasing grey or 
brown colour 
The koala, uhose 
scientific name is Phas- 
colarctus ctntreus — 
Austrahans call him 
“native bear” — is a 
member of the great 
group of annuals called 
marsupials, ill of which 
have a pouch in which 
the young hve for weeks 
after birth The kan- 
garoo and opossum are 
the tno best known 
members of this group 
{See Marsupials) 
Koran'. This word 
means “ the Readmg," 
or “ hook to be read ” 
On the sacred book 
called the Koran is 
founded the religion 
of about 226,000,000 
Mahomedans or followers 


KOALA, THE REAL ‘ TEDDY BEAR ’ 

tfiRcn hlfln Hin Surely there can be no doubt wh>t these animals are they 

tt, to™ ™ord ofher ^ 

Jl alt- brother, Lord Australw They are abo caBed 'tree bears from their It IS used m pubhc WOr- 
James Stuart, secured dimbmg habits lUustrated here ship, IS the chief text- 

her the privileges of the book m Mahomedan 

outlawed Catholic faith in her private chapel schools, and is the standard of all law and 
I^d and bitter w ere the protests of Knox, and practice among devout Mussulmans 


Mary humbled herself in repeated mterviens 
ivith the stern reformer 
Knox, flmthke towards blandishments and 
arguments ahke, left her weeping tears of 
impotent anger So began a duel which ended 
only when the queen, as a result of her own 
criminal foUj' m marrying her husband’s mur- 
derer, had fallen ftom her high estate and 
become a fugitive and a prisoner and, in the 
end, a martyr m England 
After preachmg the coronation sermon of 
Mary’s baby son James, Knox retired from 
pubbo life and died three } ears later 


The Koran is regarded by the Moslems (“ the 
faithful ”) as the word of God revealed to the 
prophet Mahomet, prmcipally through an angel 
“ Gabnel ” Its various parts were wntten 
don-n from the prophet’s bps, from time to time, 
by the prophet's sonbes, on dried leaves, bits 
of leather, whitened shoulder-blades of sheep, 
or ivhatever else was at hand A few days after 
the death of Mahomet these fragments were 
copied on paper, during the cahphate of Abu- 
Eekr and later, copies were di^bnted 
The Koran, which is written m Arabic, is about 
as long as the New Testament, and is divided 
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mto 114 suias, or chapters Each of these 
begins, “ In the name of God, the merciful and 
compassionate ” The book consists of history, 
legends, prophecies, moral precepts, and laws 
The histones are chiefly about Old Testament 
characters, and many of the doctrmes and laws 
are the same as those of Judaism or of Chris- 
tianity Moses, J esus, and Mahomet are named 
as the greatest of the Ime of piopliets sent by 
God to lead mankind m the path of trath 
The fundamental dootnne is the oneness of 
God, expressed in the simple statement, "Tliere 
IS no God but God (Allali) ” , and submission 
to His will (Islam) is the highest virtue Much 
emphasis is laid also on the Last Judgement, 
when everyone shall receive reward or pumsh- 
ment foi liis deeds The faithful Moslem is 
commanded to pray five tmies a day, turning 
lus face toward Mecca, to fast m the month of 
Ramadan, to give alms, and to make at least 
one pilgrimage m his lifetime to Mecca, the 
sacred city, if his financial circumstances allow 
him to do 80 Both the civil and criminal laws 
of Mahomedamsm are based on teachmgs of the 
Koran The Koran is regarded with the utmost 
leveience by Mahomedans (See Mahomet) 
Korea. (Pi on ko-re'-a) “ If men cannot 
put their heads together they cannot conspire ” 
So thought an ancient ruler of Korea—or 
Chosen, as it is officially called by the 
Japanese, meanmg “ land of mormng calm ’* 
And foithuath he proceeded to stamp out con- 
spiracy by makmg bis subjects wear hats so big 
that they had to shout to one another ! Fanciful 
as this story is, the fact remains that even now, 
when Korea has become a provmce of the 
Japanese Empire, it is “ the land of hats ” — 
hats of enormous size and mfbute variety, each 
kmd having its oivn sigmfioance 
You may still see the peasant, m short white 
jacket, loose baggy trousers tied at the ankle, 
wadded socks, and wooden boat shaped sbppers, 
wearing an enormous white straw hat slopmg 
out over his shoulders like a tent The Korean 
gentleman, carrying a parasol of oiled paper, 
struts about m a long flowmg kimono, and wears 
a stiff hat of glossy black horsehair or spht 
bamboo, sometimes tied mth nbbon under the 
chin In former days the smgle men uere not 
allowed hats, and had to wear their hau- m 
braided queues doum their back , but if a man 
were engaged to be married he was allowed, as a 
compromise, a hat of 
yellow straw 
But much of this 
old picturesque Korea 
has now disappeared, 
along ivith the hemut- 
liko seclusion, the 
Ignorance of the rest 
of the w orld, the 


Area — 85,000 square miles, including over 1,000 small 
islands Population, 22,000,000 
Physteal Features —A mountainous peninsula, vnth many 
deep nver valleys to the -west of the mam range 
Prtnapal Products — Rice, harley, wheat, and other cereals , 
silk , gold and other minerals 
Chief OtiesSeou), capital ( 394 , 5 oo) , P""" (163,800), 
Pyeng-Vang (159,000) 
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disease and bad samtation that ruled before 
the land was formally annexed to Japan Rail 
trays, telegiaphs, improved harbours, neir 
agricultural methods, scientific stockbrceding, 
schools of silk-culture, an improved educational 
system, and better hospitals— these are marks of 
the revolutionizing energy with which Japan is 
now seeking to remake Korea, as she herself tt os 
remade m the second half of the lOtli century In 
eveiy way matenal progiess under Japanese nile 
has been great But the nationalistic sentiment, 
with the cry “ Korea for the Koreans,” became 
formidable m the years following the World War, 
despite the stem hand with which Japan put 
down conspiracies and revolutionai'y attempts 
Korea is a rather mountamous country, less 
than half of it bemg under cultivation It is a 
pemnsula, thrusting south from Miinchukuo 
betw'een the Sea of Japan and the Yellow Sea 
In the w'lld bleak north rise iiohly timbered 
mountains, 4,000 to 8,000 feet high Here prowl 
man-eating tigers, Avhile other \vild animals 
roam the ivooded zigzag mountain range which 
stretches south along the peninsula 
To the west this range throws off a chaos of 
spurs with steep-sided valleys — a nch region 
filled with flooded fields of nee and plantations 
of tobacco, cotton, hemp, peas, soya beans, 
grams, and ginseng Here you see the oddly 
garbed natives, who are of mixed Mongohan 
and Malayan descent, tilling the soil, often wiwi 
crude wooden ploughs drawn by oxen , and the 
big native water hammer, for pountog gram, 
rising and falling like a thing of life It is a mere 
log Tvhose hollowed end is so balanced under a 
stream that the water alone operates it 
You pass many walled villages, whose one- 
storeyed mud huts thatched with white straw 
look hke fields of mushrooms You are aston- 
ished to find that the Koreans long ago antici 
pated our hot-aur furnace and central heatang , 
for fire is built at one end of each hut for cooking , 
and the heat is carried imder the house through 
pipes and flues to the chimney at the other end 
The inland walled city of Seoul (Keijo fii), the 
capital, IS a place of strange conteaste-ot red- 
roofed mud huts and splendid modem 

Tram-cars clang past venders squatting m ftoni 

of them shops end porters with huge burdens 
But Korea’s national hfe extends more than 
3,000 years mto the past It early , 

owm arts, as well as a hterature written a most 

entirely m t/fimesc 
Prmtmg by means of 


movable metal types 
existed m Korea in 

the 16th centuiy, and 

one of tbear admirals 
in the ICth centuiy 
invented an non-dad 
ship moved by oars 
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PICTURES OF UFE IN KOREA 
Above IS A palanquin 'which travels on its single wheel on 
smooth ground, and is carried over rough ground The photo- 
graph at top right of a Korean woman in full dress, shows 
her wonderful sash , whde the one below shows an outdoor 
stove from which heat is earned into the house by a channel 

/ iiQtot UJt TTiIt Ttftflor Mtam t ink 

In the Uth century Korea was tributarv to 
China, and in 1592 Japan imaded the country' 
The Russian attempt to dominate Korea w as the 
cause of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-6, 
which ended by Russia recognizing Japan’s 
paramount interest in Korea The Japanese 
formally annexed Korea m 1910 
Coarse cotton and silk cloth, bamboo screens, 
inlaid wnre, and pottery are manufactured, and 
mats of fabric are woren from hemp and grass 
The land yields gold, copper, coal, iron, etc, 

Kosciusko, Tadepsz (Pron kos jtis' ko) 
(1746-1817) lake liafayette, this gallant Pohsh 
general and patriot iron fame as a champion of 
freedom on two contments 



An unhappy love afiair led him when a young his arm}' of 7,000 Poles bj 16,000 Russians at 
captam of artillery, in 1777, to leave Poland and Maciejoince {October 10, 1794), ended Poland’s 
offer his sword to the new repubhc across the chance of withstanding her powerful neighbours 
Atlantic, and there he served with distmction Taken a prisoner, Kosciusko was released bj 
as an engineer in the War of Independence the Emperor Paul m 1796, and nsited 

Unhappy Poland meanwhile was succumbing France, and America His remaining years 
to aggression and anarchy Kosciusko returned were spent in Switzerland, where he was killed 
in tune to fight valiantly hut unsuccessfully through his horse falling o%er a precipice on 
at Uubienka and elsewhere (1792) agamst the October 16, 1817 

Russian invasion which preceded the second Kossuth, Lotus (Pron. kosh' oot) (1802- 
partition (1793) When the great popular up- 1894) This brilhant Hungarian lawyer, fierv 
rismg broke out in March, 1794, Kosciusko orator, and labenl journahst was condemned 
be^me dictator and commander in chief in 1837 to four 3 'ears’ imprisonment for plottmg 
Mis victoiw' at Raclawice, won in part by agamst the house of Hapsburg 
peasant fwces, breathed new life into the Pohsh From the study of the Riblc and Shakespeare 
? j j «“g*“®‘5«ng skill successfully de- during his confinement he gamed a wonderful 
fended Ware^ against siege by the combmed knowledge of the English lai^age Then, in 
Russian and Prussian armies But the defeat of the Hungarian Diet, his advocaci of freedom 
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of the press jind abolition of all feudal privileges 
tnndo liim the chief leader of the Liibcrals in the 
Ifiingarinn part of the Austrian Empire 
Kossuth, now practically dictator in Hungary, 
advanced to n formal declaration (April 14, 
1849) that the Hapsburg house, “ perjured m the 
sight of God and Man, had forfeited the Hun- 
garian throne ” But Ins rashness and egotism 
ahenated other Hungarian leaders, while his 
assertion of Magyar rights led the South Slavs 
to join with their Aus- 
trian masters There\o- 
liition in Hungary, how 
e\ er, w as put down onh 
b> tile aid of a Russian 
armj sent by the Tsar 
(Juiie-Augiisl, 1849) 

Kossuth was now 
compelled to flee into 
Turkey for refuge A us 
Ina and Russia de- 
manded that he should 
be gii cn up for c\ccu 
tion, but England pre 
\ ailed on the Turkish 
goieriinicnt to refuse 
In England ho was 
greeted with an enthu 
siasin similar to that 
which had welcomed 
Giuseppe Garibaldi 
ten years before 
He rcmafficd m Eng- 
land for the greater part 
of the next 17 years 
Wlicn his rival Dcak 
hi ought about the re 
conciliation of Hun- 
gary with the Hapsbuig 
dynasty (1807), Kossuth, 
then in Italy, refused 
to avail himself of the 
general amnesty to re- 
turn to Ins native land 
Ho remauicd in Turin, and he died m that 
Italian city on March 20, 1894 
Kyo'to, jAPAif For more than a thousand 
vcais Kyoto (Kioto) was the political, intel- 
lectual, and artistic centre of tho Mikado’s 
empire, and it justly lays claim to tho title of 
“ tho Rome of Japan ” Rich in history and 
legend, a city of ancient temples, beautiful 
palaces, and rare treasures of art, Kyoto 
epitomi/cs all that is most admirable and 
mterestuig in old Japanese civilization 

The natural suiroundmgs are a fitting frome 
for a city devoted to art Wooded hills, 
peromually green, encircle it, and the river 
Kamogawa, for tho greater part of the yeai 
little more than a rivulet, meanders through its 
midst Tucked away under the shelter of the 


KYOTO 

lull-sides are picturesque Buddhist and Shinto 
monasteries, shrines, and pagodas On the sunn\ 
lower slopes are tho country estates of wealthy 
Japanese, surrounded by beautiful gardens, 
persimmon orchards, and tea plantations 
Kyoto tea is considered the finest grown in 
the empire Indeed, it is thought to be far 
too good for e>cport, so pnictically the whole 
crop 18 consumed by the Japanese themselves 
In early summer, when the first green tea leaves 

are being gathered, the 
suburbs of Kyoto pre 
sent a very lively scene 
Tlie w’ork must all be 
done by hand, and every 
available man, woman, 
and child is called m to 
take part m it 
In the manufacture 
of pottery, bronze, and 
n orv wares, of cloisonnd, 
damascene (see Japanese 
Art), and silk, Kyoto 
surpasses all other cities 
in Japan Indeed, all 
ait fashions may be said 
to ongmate in Kyoto, 
where tho custom still 
prevails of handing 
down from father to son 
tho secret processes of 
expert handicraft So 
heit! are manufactured 
much of the porcelain, 
embroidery, brocades, 
fans, and dyed silks, as 
well os modern toys, 
that are so popular in 
Europe and America 
Kyoto IS still the goal 
of devout pilgrims from 
all parts of the empire 
Within its borders are 
nearly a thousand tem- 
ples and shrines, many of winch appear in the 
most unexpected places — the heart of tho 
business districts, in Theatre Street, and in 
secluded gardens As it has been the dwelhng- 
place of inaiiv Mikados, all of Kyoto’s greater 
temples oie palatial 

Fires have repeatedly devastated the city, 
but eacli time it has been rebuilt Durmg the 
Middle Ages, when Kyoto enjoyed its greatest 
prestige, the population is estimated to have 
been neaily a million But as Tokyo (the 
nortbom capital) grew, Kyoto declmed in size 
and importance, and, finally, in 1868, the court 
was moved to tho northern motiopolis Today 
the population of Kyoto numbers over 1,000,000, 
although its industries are not of the sort which 
can be expected to bring about rapid growth 



BEAUTY SPOT OF KYOTO 
These highljr-ornamented gables are a part o{ the famous 
Kiyoinzu-Oera temples which stand on a hill above Kyoto 
The temples are surrounded with pine trees and cherry trees, 
and are seen at their best when the cherry blossom is out, 
when the people of Kyoto flock to them on holidays 
Phtic II nimUrdiin Hill 
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